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Art.  L — (Euvres  de  Alfred  de  Vtgny.  Bruxelles,  1837.  Con- 
sisting of — 1.  Souvenirs  de  Servitude  et  de  Grandeur  Militaire, 
— -*2.  Cinq-Mars;  ou,  Une  Conjuration  sous  Louis  XIII.— 
3.  Stello;  ou,  les  Consultations  du  Docteur  Noir.— 4.  Poemes. 
— 5.  Le  More  de  Venise,  tragedie  traduite  de  Shakespeare  en 
Vers  Francais. — 6.  La  Marecbaie  d'Ancre,  drame. — 7.  Chat- 
terton.  drame. 

T  N  the  French  mind  (the  most  active  national  mind  in  Europe 
^  at  the  present  moment)  one  of  the  most  active  and  stirring 
elements,  and  among  the  fullest  of  promise  for  the  futurity  of 
France  and  of  the  world,  is  the  Royalist,  or  Carlist,  ingredient. 
We  are  not  now  alluding  to  the  attempts  of  M.  de  Genoude,  and 
that  portion  of  the  Carlist  party  of  which  the  *  Gazette  de 
France'  is  the  organ,  to  effect  an  alliance  between  legitimacy 
and  universal  suffrage ;  nor  to  the  eloquent  anathemas  hurled 
against  all  the  institutions  of  society  taken  together,  by  a  man  of  a 
&r  superior  order,  the  Abb()  de  la  Mennais,  whose  original  fervour 
of  Roman  Catholic  absolutism  has  given  place  to  a  no  less  fer- 
vour of  Roman  Catholic  ultra-Radicalism.  These  things  too 
have  their  importance  as  symptoms,  and  even  intrinsically  are 
not  altogether  without  their  value.  But  we  would  speak  rather 
of  the  somewhat  less  obvious  inward  working,  which  (ever  since 
the  Revolution  of  1830  annihilated  the  Carlist  party  as  a  power 
in  the  state)  has  been  going  on  in  the  minds  of  that  accomplished 
and  even  numerous  portion  of  the  educated  youth  of  France, 
whose  family  connexions  or  early  mental  impressions  ranked 
them  with  the  defeated  party ;  who  had  been  brought  up,  as  far 
as  the  age  permitted,  in  the  old  ideas  of  monarchical  and  Catholic 
France ;  were  allied  by  their  feelings  or  imaginations  with  what- 
ever of  great  and  heroic  those  old  ideas  had  produced  in  the 
past ;  had  not  been  sullied  by  participation  in  the  selfish  strug- 
gles for  court  favour  and  power,  of  which  the  same  ideas  were 
the  pretext  in  the  Present — and  to  whom  the  Three  Days  were 
really  the  destruction  of  something  which  they  had  loved  and 
revered,  if  not  for  itself,  at  least  for  the  reminiscences  associated 
with  it. 
These  reflexions  present  themselves  naturally  when  we  are 
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about  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  one  of  the 
earliest  in  date,  and  one  of  the  most  genuine,  true-hearted 
and  irreproachable  in  tendency  and  S{)irit,  of  the  new  school  of 
French  literature,  termed  the  romantic.  It  would,  in  fact«  be 
impossible  to  understand  M.  de  Vigny's  writinffs,  especially  the 
later  and  better  portion,  or  to  enter  sympathisingly  into  the 
peculiar  feelings  which  pervade  them,,  without  this  clue.  M.  de 
Vigny  is,  in  poetry  and  art,  as  a  greater  man,  M.  de  Tocquo- 
ville,  fs  in  philosophy,  a  result  of  the  influences  of  the  age  upon 
a  mind  ana  character  trained  up  in  opinions  and  feelings  opposed 
to  those  of  the  a^e.  Both  these  writers,  educated  in  one  set  of 
views  of  life  ancT  society,  found,  when  they  attained  manhood, 
another  set  predominant  in  the  world  they  lived  in,  and,  at 
length,  after  1830,  enthroned  in  its  high  places.  The  contradic- 
tions they  had  thus  to  reconcile — the  doubts,  and  perplexities, 
and  misgivings  which  they  had  to  find  the  means  of  overcoming 
before  uiey  could  see  clearly  between  these  cross-lights — were 
to  them  that,  for  want  of  which  so  many  otherwise  well-educated 
and  naturally-gifted  persons  grow  up  hopelessly  commonplace. 
Togo  through  life  with  a  set  of  opinions  ready  made  and  provided 
for  saving  them  the  trouble  of  thought,  was  a  destiny  that  could  not 
be  theirs.  Unable  to  satisfy  themselves  with  either  of  the  con-* 
dieting  formulas  which  were  given  them  for  the  interpretation  of 
what  lay  in  the  world  before  them,  they  learnt  to  take  formulas  for 
what  they  were  worth,  and  look  into  the  world  itself  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  it.  They  looked  with  both  their  eyes,  and  saw  much 
th^e,  which  was  neither  in  the  creed  they  had  been  taught,  nor 
in  that  which  they  found  prevailing  around  them:  much  that 
the  prejudices,  either  of  Liberalism  or  of  Royalism,  amounted  to 
a  disqualification  for  the  perception  of,  and  which  would  have 
been  hid  from  themselves  if  tne  atmosphere  of  either  had  sur- 
rounded them  both  in  their  youth  and  in  their  maturer  years. 

That  this  conflict  between  a  Royalist  education,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  modern  world,  triumphant  in  July  1830,  must  have  gone 
for  something  in  giving  to  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher  like 
M.  de  Tocqueville  the  catholic  spirit  and  comprehensive  range 
which  distinguish  them,  most  people  will  readily  admit.  But, 
that  the  same  causes  must  have  exerted  an  analogous  in- 
fluence over  a  poet  and  artist,  such  as  Alfred  de  Vigny  is  in  his 
degree ;  that  a  political  revolution  can  have  given  to  the  genius 
of  a  poet  what  principally  distinguishes  it,  may  not  appear  so 
obvious— at  least  to  those  who,  like  most  Englishmen,  rarely 
enter  into  either  politics  or  poetry  with  their  whole  soul. 
Worldly  advancement,  or  religion,  are  an  Englishman's  real 
interests :  for  politics,  except  in  connexion  mm  one  of  those 
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two  objeciS}  and  for  Art,  he  keeps  only  bye-comers  of  his  mind^ 
which  naturally  are  far  apart  from  each]  other :  and  it  is  but  a 
minority  among  Englishmen  who  can  comprehend,  that  there 
are  nations  among  whom  Politics,  or  the  pursuit  of  social  well- 
being,  and  Poetry,  or  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  imagi- 
native emotion,  are  passions  as  intense,  as  absorbing — influencing 
as  much  the  whole  tendencies  of  the  character,  and  constituting 
as  large  a  part  of  the  objects  in  life  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cultivated  classes,  as  either  the  religious  feelings,  or  those  of 
worldly  interest.  Where  both  politics  and  poetry,  instead  of 
being  either  a  trade  or  a  pastime,  are  taken  so  completely  au 
serietiXy  each  will  be  more  or  less  coloured  by  the  other ;  and 
that  close  relation  between  an  author's  politics  and  his  poetry, 
which  with  us  is  only  seen,  and  that  but  faintly,  in  the  great 
poetic  figures  of  their  age,  in  a  Shelley,  a  Byron,  or  a  Words- 
worth, is  broadly  conspicuous  in  France  (for  example),  through 
the  whole  range  of  her  literature. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  employ  a  moment  in  considering 
what  are  the  general  features  wnich,  in  an  age  of  revolutiops, 
may  be  expected  to  distinguish  a  Royalist  or  Conservative 
from  a  Liberal  or  Radical  poet  or  imaginative  writer.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  political  poetry,  of  Tyrtaeus  or  Kiimer,  of 
Corn-Law  Rhymes,  or  sonnets  on  the  Vaudois  or  on 
Zaragoza;  those  are  rather  oratory  than  poetry.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Radical  poet  as  the  scourge  of  the  oppres- 
sor, or  with  the  Tory  one  as  the  inveigher  against  infidelity  or 
jacobinism.  They  are  not  poets  by  virtue  of  what  is  negative 
or  combative  in  their  feelings,  but  by  what  is  positive  and  sympa- 
thising ;  it  is  in  that  aspect  only  that  we  would  speak  of  them. 
The  pervading  spirit,  then,  of  the  one,  will  be  love  of  the  Past ; 
of  the  other,  faith  in  the  Future.  The  partialities  of  the  one 
will  be  towards  things  established,  settled,  regulated;  of  the 
other,  towards  human  freewill,  cramped  and  fettered  in  all  direc- 
tions, both  for  good  and  ill,  by  those  establishments  and  regu- 
lations. Both  will  have  a  heroic  sympathy  with  heroism,  for  both 
are  poets;  but  the  one  will  respond  most  readily  to  the  heroism 
of  endurance  and  self-control,  the  other  to  that  of  strength  and 
struggle.  Of  the  virtues  and  beauties  of  our  common  humanity, 
the  one  will  view  with  most  affection  those  which  have  their 
natural  growth  under  the  shelter  of  fixed  habits  and  firmly 
settled  opinions :  local  and  family  attachments,  tranquil  tastes 
and  pleasures,  those  gentle  and  placid  feelings  towards  man  and 
nature,  ever  most  easy  to  those  upon  whom  is  not  imposed 
the  burthen  of  being  their  own  protectors  and  their  own  guides* 
A  greater  spirit  of  reverence,  deeper  humility,  the  vurtues  of 
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abnegation  and  forbearance  carried  to  a  higher  degree^  will  dis- 
tinguish his  favorite  personages :  while,  as  subjection  to  a  CQtn-^ 
mon  faith  and  law  brings  the  most  diverse  characters  to  the  same 
standard,  and  tends  more  or  less  to  efface  their  di£ferenoes,  a 
certain  monotony  of  goodness  will  be  apparent^  and  a  degree  of 
distaste  for  prononce  characters,  as  being  near  allied  to  ill-regu- 
lated ones.  The  sympathies  of  the  Radical  or  Movement  poet 
will  take  the  opposite  direction.  Active  qualities  are  what  he  will 
demand  rather  than  passive;  those  which  fit  men  for  making 
changes  in  the  circumstances  which  surround  them,  rather  than 
for  accommodating  themselves  to  those  circumstances.  Sensible 
he  must  of  course  be  of  the  necessity  of  restraints,  but  being  dis- 
satisfied with  those  which  exist,  his  dislike  of  established  opinions 
and  institutions  turns  naturally  into  sympathy  with  all  things^  not 
in  themselves  bad,  which  those  opinions  and  institutions  restrain, 
that  is,  for  all  natural  human  feelings.  Free  and  vigorous  develop* 
ments  of  human  nature,  even  when  he  cannot  refuse  them  his 
disapprobation,  will  command  his  sympathy:  a  more  marked 
individuality  will  usually  be  conspicuous  in  his  creations;  his 
heroic  characters  will  be  all  armed  for  conflict,  full  of  energy 
and  strong  self-will,  of  grand  conceptions  and  brilliant  virtues,  but, 
in  habits  of  virtue,  often  below  those  of  the  Conservative  school : 
there  will  not  be  so  broad  and  black  a  line  between  his  good  and 
bad  personages ;  his  characters  of  principle  will  be  more  tolerant 
of  his  characters  of  mere  passion.  Among  human  affections,  the 
Conservative  poet  will  give  the  preference  to  those  which  can  be 
invested  with  the  character  of  duties ;  to  those  of  which  the  objects 
are  as  it  were  marked  out  by  the  arrangements  of  nature,  we  our- 
selves exercising  no  choice :  as  the  parental — the  filial — the  conju- 
gal after  the  irrevocable  union,  or  a  solemn  betrothment  equivalent 
to  it,  and  with  due  observance  pf  all  decencies,  both  real  and  con- 
ventional. The  other  will  delight  in  painting  the  afiections  which 
choose  their  own  objects,  especially  the  most  powerful  of  these, 
passionate  love ;  and  of  that,  the  more  vehement  oftener  than  the 
more  graceful  aspects;  will  select  by  preference  its  subtlest 
workings,  and  its  most  unusual  and  unconventional  forms ;  will 
show  it  at  war  with  the  forms  and  customs  of  society,  nay  even 
with  its  laws  and  its  religion,  if  the  laws  and  tenets  which  regu- 
late that  branch  of  human  relations  are  among  those  which  have 
begun  to  be  murmured  against.  By  the  Conservative,  feelings 
and  states  of  mind  which  he  disapproves  will  be  indicated  rather 
than  painted  ;  to  lay  open  the  morbid  anatomy  of  human  nature 
will  appear  to  him  contrary  to  good  taste  always,  and  often  to 
morality :  and  inasmuch  as  feelings  intense  enough  to  threaten 
established  defiOFums  with  any  danger  of  violation  will  .m9si;  fre- 
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quetitly  liave  the  character  of  morbidness  in  his  eyes,  the  repre- 
sentation of  passion  in  the  colours  of  reality  will  commonly  be  left 
to  the  Movement  poet.  To  him,  whatever  exists  will  appear,  from 
that  alone,  fit  to  be  represented :  to  probe  the  wounds  of  society  and 
humanity  is  part  of  his  business,  and  he  will  neither  shrink  from 
exhibiting  what  is  in  nature,  because  it  is  morally  culpable,  nor 
because  it  is  physically  revolting.  Even  in  their  representations 
of  inanimate  nature  there  will  be  a  difference.  The  pictures  most 
grateful  and  most  familiar  to  the  one  will  be  those  of  a  universe 
at  peace  within  itself — of  stability  and  duration — of  irresistible 
power  serenely  at  rest,  or  moving  in  fulfilment  of  the  established 
arrangements  of  the  universe :  whatever  suggests  unity  of  design, 
and  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  the  forces  of  nature  towards 
the  end  intended  by  a  Being  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness 
nor  shadow  of  change.  In  the  creations  of  the  other,  nature 
will  oftener  appear  in  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  indivi- 
dual rather  than  to  the  scheme  of  the  universe ;  there  will  be  a 
larger  place  assigned  to  those  of  its  aspects  which  reflect  back 
the  troubles  of  an  unquiet  soul,  the  impulses  of  a  passionate,  or 
the  enjoyments  of  a  voluptuous  one;  and  on  the  whole,  here  too 
the  IV^vement  poet  will  extend  so  much  more  widely  the  bounds 
of  the  permitted,  that  his  sources,  both  of  effect  and  of  permanent 
interest,  will  have  a  far  larger  range  ;  and  he  will  generally  be 
more  admired  than  the  other,  by  all  those  by  whom  he  is  not 
actually  condemned. 

There  is  room  in  the  world  for  poets  of  both  these  kinds ; 
and  the  greatest  will  always  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 
A  comprehensive  and  catholic  mind  and  heart  will  doubtless 
feel  ana  exhibit  all  these  different  sympathies,  each  in  its  due 
proportion  and  degree ;  but  what  that  due  proportion  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  is  part  of  the  larger  question  which  every  one  has  to 
ask  of  himself  at  such  periods,  viz.  whether  it  were  for  the  good 
of  humanity  at  the  particular  era,  that  Conservative  or  Radical 
feeling  should  most  predominate?  For  there  is  a  perpetual 
antagonism  between  these  two;  and,  until  all  things  are  as  well 
ol^dered  as  they  can  ever  be,  each  will  require  to  be,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  tempered  by  the  other :  nor  until  the  ordinances 
of  law  and  of  opinion  are  so  framed  as  to  give  full  scope  to  all 
individuality  not  positively  noxious,  and  to  restrain  all  that  is 
noxious,  will  the  two  classes  of  sympathies  ever  be  entirely 
reconciled. 

Suppose,  now,  a  poet  of  conservative  sympathies,  surprised  by 
the  shock  of  a  revolution,  which  sweeps  away  the  surviving 
^in^ols  of  what  was  great  in  the  Past*  and  decides  irrevocably 
tne  triumph  of  new  things  over  the  old :   what  will  be  the  in- 
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flaence  of  this  event  on  his  imagination  and  feelings?    To  us 
it  seems  that  they  will  become  both  sadder  and  wiser.    He  will 
lose  that  blind  faith  in  the  Past,  which  previously  might  have 
tempted  him  to  fight  for  it  with  a  mistaken  ardour,  against  what 
is  generous  and  worthy  in  the  new  doctrines.     The  fall  of  the 
objects  of  his  reverence,  will  naturally,  if  he  has  an  eye,  open  it 
to  the  perception  of  that  in  them  whereby  they  deserved  to  £dL 
But  while  he  is  thus  disenchanted  of  the  old  things,  he  will  not 
have  acquired  that  faith  in  the  new,  which  animated  the  Radical 
poet.     Having  it  not  before,  there  is  nothing  in  the  triumph  of 
those  new  things  which  can  inspire  him  with  it :  institutions  and 
creeds  fall  by  their  own  badness,  not  by  the  goodness  of  that 
which  strikes  the  actual  blow.     The  destiny  of  mankind,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  appear  to  him   in  rather  sombre  colours; 
gloomy  he  may  not  be,  for  to  be  gloomy  is  to  be  morbid,  but 
there  will  be  everywhere  a  tendency  to  the  elegiac,  to  the  con- 
templative and  melancholy  rather  than  to  the  epic  and  active : 
Ids  song  will  be  a  subduea  and  plaintive  8)rmpbony,  more  or  less 
melodious  according  to  the  measure  of  his  genius,  on  the  old 
theme  of  blasted  hopes  and  defeated  aspirations.    Yet  there  will 
BOW  be  nothing  partial  or  one-sided  in  his  sympathies :  no  sense 
of  a   conflict  to  be  maintained,   of  a  position  to  be  defended 
against  assailants,  will  warp  the  impartiality  of  his  pity**— will 
i^e  him  feel  diat  there  are  wrongs  ^d  sufferings  wLh  must 
be  dissembled,  inconsistencies  which  must  be  patched  up,  vani- 
ties which  he  must  attempt  to  consider  serious,  false  pretences 
which  he  must  try  to  mistake  for  truths,  lest  he  should  be  too 
little  satisfied  with  his  own  cause  to  do  his  duty  as  a  combatant 
for  it :  he  will  no  longer  feel  obliged  to  treat  all  that  part  of 
human  nature  which  rebelled  against  the  old  ideas,  as  if  it  were 
accursed — all  those  human  joys  and  sufferings,  hopes  and  fears, 
which  were  the  strength  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  which  the  old 
ones  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of,  as  if  they  were  unworthy 
of  his  sympathy.     His  heart  will  open  itself  freely  and  largely 
to  the  love  of  all  that  is  loveable,  to  pity  of  all  that  is  pitiable : 
every  cry  of  suffering  humanity  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in 
his  breast ;  whoever  carries  nobly  his  own  share  of  the  general 
burthen  of  human  life,  or  generously  helps  to  lighten  that  of 
another,  is  sure  of  his  homage ;  while  he  has  a  deep  fraternal 
charity  for  the  erring  and  disappointed — for  those  who  have 
aspired  and  fallen — ^wno  have  fallen  because  they  have  aspired, 
because  they  too  have  felt  those  infinite  longings  for  something 
grater  than  merely  to  live  and  die,  which  he  as  a  poet  hasfelt*— 
which,  as  a  poet,  he  cannot  but  have  been  conscious  that  he 
would  have  purchased  the  realization  of  by  im  even  grtatar 
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measure  of  error  and  sufferings-end  which,  as  a  poet  disenchanted, 
he  haowB  too  well  the  pain  of  renounoine ,  not  to  feel  a  deep 
iodulgence  for  those  who  are  victims  of  their  inability  to  make 
the  sacrifice. 

In  this  ideal  portraiture  may  be  seen  the  genuine  lineaments 
of  Alfred  de  Vigny.    The  same  features  may«  indeed,  be  traced, 
more  or  less,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Royalist  literature  of 
young  France ;  even  in  Balzac  all  these  characteristics  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  blended  of  course  with  hb  individual  peculiarities, 
and  modified  by  them.     But  M.  de  Vigny  is  the  most  perfect 
type,  because  he,  more  entirely  than  most  others,  writes  firom 
his  real  feelings,  and  not  from  mere  play  of  fancy.     Many  a 
writer  in  France,  of  no  creed  at  all,  and  who  therefore  gives  him- 
self all  the  latitude  of  a  Movement  poet,  is  a  Royalist  with  his 
imagination  merely,  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque  effect  of 
donjons  and  cloisters,  crusaders  and  troubaaours.     And  in  reta- 
liation many  a  Libend  or  Republican  critic  will  stand  up  stiffly 
for  the  old  school  in  literature,  for  the  grand  siick^  because, 
like  him,  it  fetches  its  models  from  Greece  or  Rome;  and  will 
keep  no  terms  with  the  innovators  who  find  anything  grand  and 
poetical  in  the  middle  ages,  or  who  fancy  that  barons  or  priests 
may  look  well  in  rhyme.     But  this  is  accident ;  an  exception  to 
the  ordinary  relation  between  political  opinions  and  poetic  ten- 
dencies.   A  Radical  who  finds  his  political  beau  ideal  still  further 
hade  in  the  Past  than  the  Royalist  finds  his,  is  not  the  type  of  a 
Radical  poet;  he  will  more  resemble  the  Conservative  poet  of 
ages  back :  less  of  the  Movement  spirit  may  be  found  in  him  than 
in  nmny  a  nominal  Royalist  whose  Royalist  convictions  have  no 
very  deep  root.     But  when  we  would  see  the  true  character 
of  a  Royalist  poet,   we  must  seek  for  it  in  one  like  M.  de 
V%ny,  a  conservative  in  feeling,  and  not  in  mere  &ncy,  and  a 
Bftan  (as  it  seems  to  us)  of  a  rare  simplicity  of  heart,  and  freedom 
from  egotism  and  self-display.    The  most  complete  exempli- 
fication of  the  feelings  and  views  of  things  which  we  have 
described  as  naturally  belonging  to  the  Royalist  poet  of  young 
France,  will  be  found  in  his  writings,  subsequent  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.     But  we  must  first  see  him  as  he  was  before  1830, 
and  in  writings  in  which  the  qualities  we  have  enumerated  had  as 
yet  manifest^  themselves  only  in  a  small  degree. 

Count  Alfired  de  Viray  was  born  on  the  S7th  March  1Y99,  at 
Loches  in  Touraine,  that  province  which  has  given  birth  to  so 
many  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  France.  His  finther  was  an 
old  envahry  officer  of  andent  lineage,  who  had  served  in  the 
seven  yeara*  war,  and  whose  stories  of  his  illustrioas  firiende 
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Chevert  and  d'Assas,  and  of  the  ^reat  Frederic  (whowsm 
not  a  -little  indebted  even  for  his  victories  to  the  prtsi^  hi 
exereis^  over  the  enthusiastic  imaginations  of  tlie  French  offioens 
who  fought  against  him),  were  the  earliest  nourishmeiit  of  ^ 
son*s  childish  aspirations.  In  the  latter  years  of  Napoleon  our 
author  was  a  youth  at  college ;  and  he  has  held  up  to  us»  in.  the 
first  chapter  of  his  ^  Souvenirs  de  Servitude  Militaire,'  the  rest^kss 
and  roving  spirit,  the  ardour  for  military  glory  and  military  adven** 
ture,  the  contempt  of  all  pursuits  and  wishes  not  terminating  ia  a 
Marshal's  baton,  which  were  the  epidemic  diseases  of  every  French 
schoolboy  during  those  years  when  ^'  the  beat  of  <lrum,"  to  use  bis 
own  expression,  "drowned  the  voice  of  the  teacher,"  and  of  which 
M.  de  Vigny  confesses,  in  all  humility,  that  the  traces  in  himself 
are  not  entirely  effaced.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  entered,  at 
sixteen,  into  the  royal  guard;  accompanied  the  Bourbons  to 
Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  remained  in  the  army  »p 
to  1828.  Fourteen  years  a  soldier  without  seeing  any  service 
(for  he  was  not  even  in  the  Spanish  campaign) — the  alternation  of 
routine  duties  and  enforced  idleness,  the  ennui  of  an  active  pro- 
fession without  one  opportunity  for  action  except  in  obscure  and 
painful  civil  broils^  would  have  driven  many  to  find  relief  in  dissipa* 
tion;  M.  de  Vigny  found  it  in  contemplation  and  solitary  thought. 
"  Those  years  of  my  life,'*  he  says,  "would  have  been  years 
wasted  if  1  had  not  employed  them  in  attentive  and  persevering 
observation,  storing  up  the  results  for  future  years.  I  owe  to 
my  military  life  views  of  human  nature  which  could  never  have 
reached  me  but  under  a  soldier's  uniform.  There  are  scenes 
which  one  can  only  arrive  at  through  disgusts,  which,  to  one  not 
forced  to  endure  them,  would  be  unendurable.  .  •  Overcome  by 
an  ennui  which  I  had  little  expected  in  that  life  so  ardently 
desired,  it  became  a  necessity  for  me  to  rescue  at  least  my  nights 
from  the  empty  and  tiresome  bustle  of  a  soldier's  days.  In  those 
nights  I  enlarged  in  silence  what  knowledge  I  had  received  fiom 
our  tumultuous  and  public  studies ;  and  thence  my  poems  and 
my  books." 

M.  de  Vigny's  first  publications  were  poems,  of  which  we  shall 
say  a  few  words  presently,  and  which,  whatever  be  the  opinion 
formed  of  their  absolute  merit,  are  considered  by  a  sober  and  im- 
partial critic,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  as  of  a  more  completely  original 
character  than  those  of  either  Lamartine  or  Victor  Hugo,  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  were  but  moderately  successfuL 
The  first  of  his  works  which  attained  popularity  was  <  Cinq- Mars, 
or  A  Conspiracy  under  Louis  XIII,'  a  liistorical  romance  of  the 
school  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  at  the  height  of  his  populart^ 
in  France,  and  w1h>  was  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  the  bis^ 
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torical  literature  of  France,  and,  throogh  France,  of  all  Europe. 
The  cepntation  of  Ikis  work  in  its  native  country  baa  survived  the 
fsoiguBoS  the  moment,  and,  as  it  is  entirely  unknown  in  England, 
ire  will  effier  to  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  it* 

M*  de  Vigny  has  chosen  his  scene  at  that  passage  of  French 
lustoiy,  which  completed  the  transformation  of  the  feudal  monarchy 
of  the  middle  ages  into  the  despotic  and  courtly  monarchy  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  iron  hand  of  Richelieu,  reigning  in  the  name 
of  a  master  who  both  feared  and  hated  him,  but  whom  habit  and 
eonseiotts  incapacity  rendered  his  slave,  had  broken  the  remaining 
strength  of  those  great  lords,  once  powerful  enough  to  cope 
single-handed  with  their  sovereign,  and  several  of  whom,  by  con* 
federating,  could,  to  a  very  late  period,  dictate  for  themselves 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  crafty  and  cruel  policy  of  the  minister 
had  mowed  down  all  of  these  who,  by  position  and  personal  qua- 
lities, stood  pre-eminent  above  the  rest.  As  for  those  whom, 
because  they  could  not  be  dangerous  to  him,  he  spared,  their  rest* 
lessness  and  turbulence,  surviving  their  power,  might,  during  a 
royal  minority,  break  out  once  more  into  impotent  and  passing 
tumults,  but  the  next  generation  of  them  were  and  could  be 
nothing  but  courtiers  ;  an  aristocracy  still  for  purposes  of  rapine 
and  oppression,  for  resistance  to  the  despotism  of  the  monarch 
they  were  as  the  feeblest  of  the  multitude.  A  most  necessary 
and  salutary  transformation  in  European  society,  and  which, 
whether  completed  by  the  hands  of  a  Richelieu  or  a  Henry  the 
Seventh,  was,  as  M.  de  Vigny  clearly  sees  (and  perhaps  no  longer 
laments),  the  destined  and  inevitable  preparation  for  the  era  of 
modern  liberty  and  democracy.  But  the  age  was  one  of  those 
(there  are  several  of  them  in  history)  in  which  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficial  ends  were  accomplished  by  the  basest  means.  It  W9M 
the  age  of  struggle  between  unscrupulous  intellect  and  brute 
force ;  intellect  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  assert  its  inherent  right 
of  supremacy  by  pure  means,  and  no  longer  wielding,  as  in  the 
great  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  noble  weapon  of  an  honest 
popular  enthusiasm,  lago  prime  minister,  is  the  type  of  the 
men  who  crumbled  into  dust  tlie  feudal  aristocracies  of  Europe* 
In  no  period  were  the  unseen  springs  both  of  the  good  and  the 
evil  that  was  done,  so  exclusively  the  viler  passions  of  humanity : 
what  little  of  honourable  or  virtuous  feeling  might  exist  in  high 
places  during  that  era,  were  probably  easiest  found  in  the  aristo- 
(Hratic  faction  so  justly  and  beneficially  extirpated ;  for  in  the  rule 
of  lawless  force,  some  noble  impulses  are  possible  in  the  rulers  at 
IfiBnt^n  that  of  cunning  and  fraud,;  none. 

Tonnards  the  close:  of  Richelieu's  carper,  when  the  j^nost  difficult 
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part  of  his  task  wu  done,  but  his  sinking  health  and  the  growing 
jealousy  and  fear  of  that  master,  one  word  of  whom  would  even 
then  have  dismissed  him  into  private  life,  made  the  cares  of  his 
station  press  heavier  on  him,  and  required  a  more  constant  and 
anxious  watchfulness  than  ever;  it  was  his  practice  to  amuse 
the  frivolous  monarch  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  new  favou- 
rites, who  served  his  purpose  till  Louis  was  tired  of  them,  or 
whom,  if  any  of  them  proved  capable  of  acquiring  a  permanent 
tenure  of  the  royal  favour,  and  of  promoting  other  designs  than 
his  own,  he  well  knew  how  to  remove.  The  last,  the  most 
accomplished,  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  these  was  Henri 
d'Effiat,  Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars,  and  of  him  our  author  has  made 
the  hero  of  his  tale. 

The  story  opens  in  this  Byron-like,  or  Goethe-like  manner  :— 
'*  Know  you  that  region  which  has  been  surnamed  the  Garden 
of  France  ?  that  country  of  pure  air  and  verdant  plains,  watered 
by  a  mighty  river" — followed  by  a  tasteful  description  of  Tou- 
raine,  and,  m  Touraine,  of  the  ch&teau  of  Chaumont,  where,  ^*  in 
a  morning  of  June  1639,  the  bell  having,  at  the  usual  hour  of 
noon,  called  the  family  to  their  repast,  there  passed  in  that  old 
dwelling  things  which  were  not  usual."     The  household  of  the 
widowed  Mar^chale  d'Effiat  was  in  the  commotion  of  preparation 
for  the  departure  of  her  second  son,  Henri  de  Cinq-Mars,  to  the 
royal  camp  before  Perpignan;  the  minister's  all-seeing  eye  having 
singled  him  out,  unknown  to  himself,  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  during 
his  employer's  pleasure  the  dangerous  and  now  vacant  post  of 
favourite.     To  share  the  solemnities  of  his  leave-taking  there 
were  assembled  at  table,  besides  the  family,  some  nobles  of  the 
suite  of  a  young  princess  of  Mantua,  whom  family  circumstwices 
had  caused  to  remain  for  some  time  under  the  protection   of 
Madame  d'Effiat  before  joining  the  French  court ;  two  illustrious 
friends  of  the  family,  M.  de  Puy-Laurens  and  the  celebrated 
Mar6chal  de  Bassompierre ;  and  a  deaf  abb^,  advanced  in  years, 
who  turns  out  to  be  a  spy  of  Richelieu.     Bassompierre,  the  old 
companion  in  arms  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  very  soul  of  honour  and 
of  bonhomie^  represents  the  chivalrous  hero  of   the   preceding 

feneration.  While  he,  with  natural  open-heartedness,  artfully 
rawn  out  by  M.  de  Launay  (one  of  the  attendant  noblemen), 
utters  his  anectionate  regret  for  the  days  of  the  great  and  good 
Henry,  and  his  lamentations  and  forebodings  over  the  jealous 
and  artful  rule  of  the  cardinal-minister,  the  young  Cinq-Mars  is 
casting  a  last  melancholy  look  upon  the  tranquil  splendour  of  the 
magnificent  landscape,  with  its  azure  sky,  its  bright  green  isles, 
its  waves  of  limpid  gold,  and  the  white  s^  of  the  barks  descend* 
ing  the  Loire,  and  sighs  a  last  finrewell  to  quiet  joys  and  youthful 


remembranoeft— ^^  O  Natures  beautiful  Nature^  adieu !  Ere  long 
my  heart  will  not  be  simple  enough  to  feel  thee,  and  thou  wilt  no 
longer  be  grateful  to  my  eyes;  akeady  consumed  by  a  profound 
passion,  the  sound  of  worldly  interests  fills  me  with  an  unknown 
trouble ;  I  must  enter  into  this  labyrinthi  perhaps  to  perish ;  but 
for  Marie's  sake—"  And  stifling  his  feelings,  he  takes  a  rapid 
leave,  and  gallops  off  for  Tours* 

^^  The  day  was  triste  and  the  supper  silent  at  the  chateau  of  Chau- 
mont.  At  ten  in  the  evening  the  old  Marshal  retired  to  the  north 
tower,  near  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  on  the  contrary  side  to  the 
river.  The  air  was  sultry ;  he  opened  the  casement,  and,  wrapping 
himself  in  an  ample  robe  of  silk,  placed  a  heavy  lamp  upon  the  table, 
and  dismissed  his  attendant.  The  window  looked  out  upon  the 
plain,  which  the  waning  moon  lighted  with  but  an  uncertam  ^lim« 
mer ;  the  sky  was  becoming  overcast,  and  the  scene  was  tinged 
with  melancholy.  Reverie  was  no  part  of  Bassompierre's  character, 
yet  the  turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken  came  back  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  recalled  in  memory  the  events  of  his  previous  life ; 
the  sad  changes  brought  by  the  new  reign,  which  seemed  to  have 
breathed  upon  him  the  breath  of  calamity ;  the  death  of  a  cherished 
sister ;  the  disorders  of  the  heir  of  his  name ;  the  loss  of  his  estates 
and  favour ;  the  recent  end  of  his  friend,  the  Marechal  d'Effiat, 
whose  chamber  he  occupied ;  all  these  thoughts  drew  from  him  an 
involuntary  sigh  :  he  placed  himself  at  the  window  for  breath. 

<<  At  this  moment  he  seemed  to  hear,  in  the  direction  of  the  wood, 
the  sound  of  a  troop  of  horse,  but  the  wind  rising  at  the  same 
moment,  made  him  tnink  himself  mistaken,  and  all  sound  suddenly 
ceasing,  it  passed  from  his  memory.  He  watched  for  some  time 
the  various  lights  of  the  castle  as  they  were  successively  extinguished, 
after  winding  among  the  embrasured  windows  of  the  staircases  and 
flitting  about  the  court^yards  and  stables ;  then  reposing  on  his  vast 
tapestry-eovered  fauteuu,  his  arm  leaning  on  the  table,  he  sunk  into 
reflection,  and  presently  taking  from  hisb^om  a  medallion,  suspended 
^y  a  black  ribbon,  ^  Come,'  said  he,  ^  my  kind  old  master,  converse 
with  me  as  thou  didst  so  often;  forget  thy  court  in  the  joyous 
laugh  of  a  true  friend ;  consult  me  once  again  on  Austria  and,  her 
ambition }  tell  me  once  more,  inconstant  knight,  of  the  bonhomie  of 
thy  loves  and  the  frankness  of  thy  inconstancies ;  reproach  me  again^ 
heroic  soldier,  with  outshining  thee  in  combat — ^ah  I  why  did  I  not 
so  at  Paris — ^why  received  I  not  thy  fatal  wound !  The  blessings 
thy  reign  brought  to  the  world  have  perished  with  thee«' 

**  His  tears  dimmed  the  glass  of  the  medallion,  and  he  was 
effacing  them  by  respectful  kisses,  when  his  door  hastily  opened,' 
made  him  start,  and  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword.  Qui  vald?}ie  cried 
in  a  tone  of  surprise.  His  surprise  was  greater  on  recognizing  M, 
De  Laponay,  who  advanced  to  him  hat  in  hand,  and  said  with  some 
embarrassm^it,  ^  M«  le  MarMial,  it  is  with  a  heart  full  of  grief 
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thai  I  am  forced  to  mform  you  that  the  King  has  commanded  tti« 
to  Arrest  you.  A  coach  awaits  you  at  the  gate,  with  thirty  "mottt^ 
quetaires  of  M.  the  Cardinal*Duke.' 

'<  Bassompierre  was  still  seated,  and  had  the  medallicui  in  hie  left 
hand,  his  sword  in  the  right.  He  extended  it  disdainfully  to  the 
i&an,  and  said,  <  Monsieur,  I  know  that  I  have  liyed  too  lim^f  and 
it  was  of  that  I  was  thinking.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  great  Henry 
that  I  peaceably  surrender  my  sword  to  his  son.  Follow  me,'  He 
«aid  this  with  a  look  of  so  much  firmness  that  De  Launay  could  not 
meet  it,  and  followed  him  with  downcast  looks  as  if  he  himself  had 
just  been  arrested  by  the  noble  old  man.'' 

As  De  Launay  and  his  prisoner  passed  through  a  defile  ip  a 
wood,  the  carriage  was  stopped  by  an  attempt  at  rescue;  the 
young  Cinq- Mars,  returning  secretly  to  the  chateau  for  a  parting 
interview  with  the  lady  of  his  love,  would  have  liberated  the 
Marshal^  had  not  his  submissive  loyalty  rejected  the  oifer  of 
escape.  They  part,  the  one  to  his  twelve  years'  captivity  in  the 
Bastille^  where  our  history  leaves  him  ;  the  other  to  the  chamber^ 
window  of  the  Princess  Marie  de  Gonzague. 

**  It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  roofs  and  turrets  of  the  castle 
formed  a  black  mass,  but  just  distinguishable  in  the  extreme  darkness 
from  the  clouded  sky.  Without  dismounting,  he  lifted  the  jaloMsie 
of  the  window,  and  was  answered  by  a  soft  low  voice  from  behind 
the  casement,  *  Is  it  you,  M.  de  Cinq-Mars?' — *  Alas!  who  else 
should  it  be,  that  returns  like  a  malefactor  to  his  paternal  home, 
without  visiting  his  mother  and  bidding  her  again  adieu?  who,  but 
I^  would  return  to  bewail  the  present,  expecting  nothing  from  the 
future?' 

**The  soft  voice  faltered,  and  tears  accompanied  the  answer. 
<  Alas !  Henri,  of  what  do  you  complain  ?  Have  I  not  done  more, 
far  more  than  I  ought?  Is  it  my  fault  if  my  ill-fate  has  willed  that 
a  sovereign  prince  should  be  my  father  ?  Can  we  choose  our  parents, 
and  say,  I  will  be  bom  a  shepherdess  ?  For  two  years  I  have  warred 
in  vain  against  my  ill-fortune  which  separates  us,  and  against  you 
who  turn  me  from  my  duty.  You  know  it,  I  have  wi3ied  to  be 
thought  dead — I  have  almost  prayed  for  revolutions !  I  could  have 
biest  the  blow  which  should  have  taken  away  my  rank  ;  I  thai^ed 
God  when  my  father  was  deprived  of  his  throne.  But  the  Court 
wonders,  the  Queen  demands  me,  our  dreams  must  take  fiigbt^ 
Henri,  our  slamber  has  been  too  long ;  let  us  awake  with  couraee^ 
Think  no  more  of  these  two  cherished  years :  forget  all,  remember 
only  our  great  resolution — ^have  but  one  thought ;  be  ambitious  from 
T—ambitious  for  me  •  . 

'<  ^  And  must  aZ^  be  forgotten,  Marie?'  said  Cinq-Mars,  ia  a 
gentle  tone. 

**  She  hesitated.  *  Yes — all  that  I  have  myself  forgotten,*  she 
teplied.    An  instant  afteri  she  resumed  with  vivacity — 


^<  ^  Yes ;  forget  our  happy  days,  our  long  eyeningSy  and  even  our 
traUcB  in  the  wood  and  on  the  lake ;  but  remember  the  future }  00 : 
your  father  wag  a  Marshal,  be  more,  be  Constable ;  Prince.  Go ; 
you  are  young,  noble,  rich,  brave,  beloved — ' 

^<  *  For  ever  ?*  asked  Henri. 

<*  *  For  life  and  eternity.* 

^  Cinq-Mars  started  with  emotion,  and  extending  his  hand,  eriedy 
*  I  swear  then,  by  the  Virein  whose  name  you  bear,  yon  shall  be 
mine,  Marie,  or  my  head  snail  fall  on  the  scaffold.' 

**  *  Heavens !  what  say  you  V  cried  she,  as  her  white  hand,  stretched 
from  the  casement,  joined  his.  *  No,  swear  to  me  that  your  efforts 
shall  never  be  criminal ;  that  you  will  never  forget  that  the  King  of 
France  is  your  master — love  nim  more  than  all,  yet  after  her  who 
will  sacrifice  everything  to  you,  and  will  wait  for  you  in  suffering.* 
'  Adieu,'  said  he ;  ^  I  go  to  accomplish  my  destiny,'  and  the , 
casement  closed  slowly  on  their  two  hands  still  joined.*' 

The  light  of  this  honest  and  genuine  passion,  illuminating  the 
narrow  and  slippery  paths  through  which  the  hero  of  the  tate  is 
G(»rducted  by  his  ambitious  projects,  bespeaks  for  him  the  truest 
human  interest  which  he  escites,  and  along  with  the  disinterested 
attachment  of  his  simple  and  upright  friend  De  Thou,  constitutes 
the  romance  of  the  book. 

The  reader,  having  been  already  brought  into  the  midst  of  the 
age  by  these  opening  passages^  is  now  at  once  introduced  into  its 
darkest  recesses,  by  a  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  little  town  of 
I^udun  in  Poitou,  during  the  perpetration  of  a  tragedy,  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  '  Causes  Cel^bres,'  and  which  will  be  found 
recorded  by  our  author  with  perfect  fidelity ;  the  trial  and 
burning  of  Urbain  Grandier,  cure  of  Loudun,  accused  of  having, 
by  magical  arts,  caused  devils  to  take  possession  of  certain  Ursu- 
Ihie  nuns  of  that  place.  The  characters,  and  almost  the  minutest 
incidents,  in  this  part  of  our  author's  narrative,  are  historical :  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  this  young  priest ;  his  talents  and  fervid 
eloquence,  which  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  rival  eccle- 
siastics ;  his  unfortunate,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  chaste  attach- 
ment to  the  beautiful  Madeleine  de  Brou,  and  the  manuscript 
treatiHe  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  written  to  calm  her 
seroplea,  which  was  found  among  his  papers ;  the  tutoring  of  the 
msBi  by  Urbain's  enemies,  the  juggleries  in  simulation  of  superna* 
tttsal  agency,  the  detection  of  some  of  these,  and  the  failure^  for  a 
long-time,  of  all  attempts  to  procure  a  condemnation ;  the  disgrace 
of  imposture  which  fell  upon  the  accusers,  and  in  which  Jeanne 
de  Beifiel,  the  young  and  beautiful  superior  of  the  convent,  being 
implicated,  her  uncle  Laubardemont,  the  well-known  instrument 
of  Richelieu's  judicial  enormities,  obtained  a  commission  for  him- 
8<$If  to  try  the  cau9!e,  by  w:orking  upon  the  Cardinal's  resentnp^nt . 
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fdr  a  trifling  affront  received  from  Oraniiier  some  years  before, 
and  for  a  lampoon  of  which  he  was  led  to  believe  him  the  anthor*- 
No  less  true  to  history  are  the  horrid  iniquities  of  this  final  trial ; 
the  peculiarly  atrocious  mode  in  which  the  torture  was  admini-- 
stored  to  the  prisoner ;    the  appearance  in   court  of  two  of 
the  accusing  nuns^  smitten  by  remorse,  to  declare  the  whole 
mystery  of  their  subornation  and  of  their  feigned  convulsions;, 
but  our  author  has  heightened  this  last  trait  by  making  Jeanne 
de  Belfiel  herself  one  of  these  repentant  false  witnesses,  incited 
originally  by  the  jealousy  of  slighted  love,  and  driven  to  insanity 
by  the  unexpected  result  of  the  machinations  she  had  been  a  tool 
of.     One  other  incident  is  of  our  author's  invention,  at  least  we 
find  no  traces  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  transaction.     As  the  pro-^ 
cession  advanced  towards  the  fatal  pile,  amidst  a  storm  of  light- 
ning and  rain^  four  priests  exorcising  the  air  which  the  magician 
breathed,  the  earth  which  he  touched, 'and  the  wood  with  which 
he  was  to  be  burnt,  the  lieutenant  criminel  meanwhile  reading 
aloud  in  a  hurried  manner  the  condemnation  and  sentence ;  Cinq- 
Mars,  who  was  among  the  crowd  under  the  portico  of  the  church 
from  which  the  procession  issued,  was  struck   by  the  words, 
^^  The  magician  cannot  utter  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  re-' 
jects  his  image."     Lactance,   one  of  his  persecutors,   at  this 
moment  came  forth  from  among  the  Or^y  Penitents^  holding,  with 
great  apparent  precaution  and  respect,  an  immense  iron  crucifix. 

<^  He  made  it  approach  the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  who  did  certainly 
shrink  backward,  and  rallying  his  remaining  strength,  made  a 
gesture  with  his  arm  which  made  the  crucifix  fall  from  the  hands 
of  the  capuchin.  <  See,'  exclaimed  the  monk,  *  he  has  flung  down 
the  crucifix.'  A  murmur  of  doubtful  import  arose.  *  Profana- 
tion ! '  cried  the  priests.  The  procession  advanced  towards  the  pile. 
Meanwhile  Cinq-Mars,  who,  from  behind  one  of  the  columns,  had 
been  an  eager  looker-on,  perceived  that  the  crucifix,  falling  on  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  which  were  moistened  by  the  rain,  smoked  and 
made  a  hissing  sound.  While  the  crowd  were  looking  another  way 
he  rushed  forward,  laid  his  hand  on  it,  and  felt  it  burning^  hot.  In 
a  transport  of  indignation  he  seized  the  crucifix  in  the  folds  of  his 
mantle,  advanced  to  Laubardemont,  and  striking  him  on  the  fore- 
head, *  Villain,'  cried  he,  *  bear  the  brand  of  this  burning  iron.' 
The  multitude  heard  and  rushed  forward.  ^  Arrest  the  madman,' 
exclaimed  in  vain  the  unworthy  magistrate.  He  was  himself  seized 
by  men  crying,  <  Justice,  Justice,  in  the  King's  name.'  '  We  are 
lost,'  said  Lactance,  ^  quick  to  the  pile.'  " 

The  monks  dragged  their  victim  to  the  place  of  torment,  while 
the  mounted  gendarmerie  made  head  against  the  crowd,  who 

Sessed  against  them  with  passionate  strength,  drove  them  inch 
'  inch  into  a  closer  circle  round  the  pue^  and  at  last>  by  one 
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violent  effort)  broke  and  scattered  them,  but  too  late :  tlie 
saerifiee  was  aecomplished»  and  all  that  remained  of  Urbain  was 
'<  a  blackened  hand,  preserved  from  the  flames  by  an  enormous 
iron  bracelet  and  chain;  the  finders  still  grasped  a  smaU  ivory 
crossi  and  an  image  of  St  Mary  Magdalen/'  the  patron  saint  of 
his  beloved. 

Under  these  sinister  auspices  does  Cinq^Mars  enter  into  life. 
His  coming  fate,  as  was  doubtless  intended,  casts  its  shadow  by 
anticipation  over  the  very  commencement  of  the  story;  we  feel 
frwa  the  first  that  we  are  about  to  witness  the  progressive 
development  of  a  dark  tragedy.     The  author  crowds  with  gloomy 

Eresages  the  outset  of  his  hero ;  ominous  accidents  accompany 
is  leaving  the  paternal  home ;  on  the  night  of  the  catastrophe 
of  Orandier  he  sees,  in  a  dream,  Marie  de  Gonza^ue  leading  him 
by  the  hand,  but  pale  and  sad  of  mien,  amidst  the  strange 
shouts  of  a  mysterious  multitude,  up  the  steps  of  a  throne,  and 
when  he  reached  it  and  turned  to  kiss  her  hand,  it  was  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  He  awoke  shuddering,  and  found  the  maniac 
Jeanne  de  Belfiel  by  his  bedside,  chanting  over  him  the  service 
for  the  dead,  and  reading  in  his  face  that  he  is  destined  to  a 
violent  death :  rhomme  que  tu  as  frappe  te  tuera.  As  the  mere 
machinery  of  a  story  all  this  would  be  childish^  but  it  is  not 
without  its  worth,  even  for  the  truth  of  the  performance  viewed 
as  a  poem  or  work  of  art;  it  puts  the  reader  into  the  desired 
frame  of  mind,  into  that  which  is  suitable  to  the  story  and  to 
the  times^  and  does  for  the  scene  what  is  done  by  atmosphere  for 
a  picture  on  canvas. 

We  are  now  conducted  to  Narbonne  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  the  cabinet  of  an  old  man,  who,  seated  in  an  immense 
and  luxurious  fauteuil,  surrounded  by  attendants  busy  in  arrange 
ing  papers  but  noiseless  as  the  grave,  is  engaged  alternately  ia 
dictating  to  four  pages  (who  pass  what  they  write  to  eight  secre* 
taries  employed  in  copying  round  a  large  table)  and  in  writing* 
on  his  knee  private  memoranda  to  be  slipped  into  the  packets 
before  sealing  them  with  his  own  hand.  This  old  man,  with 
^^  an  expanded  forehead  and  a  few  exceedingly  white  hairsi  large 
mild  eyes,  a  pale  wiry  face,  to  which  a  short  white  beard,  termi- 
nating in  a  point,  gave  that  air  of  subtlety  noticeable  in  all  the 
portraits  of  that  age ;  a  mouth  compressed,  and  with  scarcely 
any  lips,  bordered  by  two  grey  moustaches^  and  a  royale  (a  sort 
of  ornament  then  fashionable,  and  in  shape  somewhat  like  a 
comma) ;  on  his  head  a  red  calotte  or  cardinal's  hat;  on  his  feet, 
hose  of  purple  silk;  his  form  enveloped  in  a  vast  robe  de 
chambre^*  was  Armand  Duplessis,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
A  mirror  suddenly  betrays  to  this  personage  that  his  youngest 
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Ja^e  IS  writing  a  few  hurried  words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  then 
iding  it  under  tlie  sheet  of  a  larger  size,  which  the  Cardinal  has 
ordered  him  to  fill.     "  Come  here,  Monsieur  Olivier." 

"  These  words  were  a  thunder-bolt  to  the  poor  boy,  who  seemed 
not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  He,  however,  stood  up  imme« 
diately,  and  placed  himself  before  the  minister,  with  downcast  looks 
and  dependant  arms.  The  other  pages  and  the  secretaries  took  no 
more  notice  than  soldiers  do  when  one  of  them  is  struck  dead  by  a 
I  cannon-shot. 

"  *  What  is  that  you  are  writing?*  *  Monseigiieur,  what  your 
Eminence  is  dictating  to  me.'  ^What!'  ^  Monseigneur,  the 
letter  to  Don  Juan  de  Braganza.*  *  No  evasions,  Sir,  you  are 
doing  something  else.*  *  Monseigneur,'  said  the  page,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  *  it  was  a  note  to  one  of  my  cousins.'     *  Let  me  see  it/ 

'^  The  page  trembled  all  over,  and  was  forced  to  lean  on  the 
chimneypiece,  while  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '  It  is  impossible.' 

**  *  M.  le  Vicomte  Olivier  d'Entraigues,'  said  the  minister, 
without  showing  the  least  emotion,  *  you  are  no  longer  in  my 
service.' 

"  The  page  withdrew ;  he  knew  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said ;  he  slipped  his  billet  into  his  pocket,  and  opening  the  folding* 
door  just  wide  enoueh  to  make  room  to  pass,  slid  turough  it  like 
a  bird  escaping  from  his  cage.  The  minister  continued  the  memo- 
randa which  he  was  writing  on  his  knee." 

A  man  of  sinister  aspect,  in  the  most  austere  dress  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  appeared  at  the  door :  the  attendants  instantly 
withdrew,  and  (eft  Richelieu  alone  with  his  celebrated  secret 
agent,  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  F Eminence  arise — Father 
Joseph,  the  capuchin  friar.  The  conversation  which  follovi'S,  like, 
all  those  in  which  the  character  of  Richelieu  is  unfolded  to  US| 
is  full  of  dramatic  power,  and  admirably  true  to  the  age. 
The  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  frankness  in  the  communica* 
tions  between  these  two ;  the  employer  canting  to  his  tool,  yet 
opening  to  him  his  real  feelings  also;  trusting  him  with  all 
his  secrets,  except  one,  his  detestation  of  the  confident  him« 
self,  and  intention  to  break  his  promises  with  him;  while  the 
friar,  no  less  treacherous  to  his  employer,  makes  himself  neces* 
sary  to  him  by  playing  upon  his  jealousies  and  apprehensions 
and  his  colossal  antour  propre — are  finely  true  to  nature ;  and  no 
less  so  are  the  workings  of  such  a  mind  as  the  Cardinars,  when, 
after  jesting  with  the  lives  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  court,  he. 
sheds  tears  for  the  fate  of  Strafford,  a  minister  abandoned  by  his 
master — when  being  told  that  the  King  has  *  ideas  which  he  never, 
had  before,'  ^  that  he  thinks  of  recalling  the  Queen-motber  from, 
exile,'  he  exclaims — ^^  Recal  my  enemy,  recal  his  mother,  what 


Eerfidy !   That  thought  never  came  from  himself— he  dared  not 
ut  what  said  he  ?  tell  me  his  exact  words." 

**  He  said,  publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  <  I  know  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  christian  is  to 
be  a  good  son,  and  I  shall  not  much  longer  resist  the  murmurs  of 
my  conscience.' 

"  *  Christian  ?  Conscience  ?  those  are  no  words  of  his ;  it  is 
Father  Caussin,  it  is  his  confessor,  who  betrays  me.  Perfidious 
Jesuit !  I  must  turn  off  that  confessor,  Joseph ;  he  is  an  enemy  of 
the  state,  I  see  clearly.  I  have  been  negligent  these  last  days :  I 
have  not  hastened  sufficiently  the  arrival  of  this  little  D'Effiat,  who 
will  succeed,  no  doubt;  he  is  handsome  and  spiritriel^  they  say. 
What  a  blunder !  I  deserve  to  be  turned  out  for  it.  To  leave  this 
old  fox  of  a  Jesuit  near  the  King  without  secret  instructions,  without 
any  hostage,  any  pledge  of  his  fidelity  !  Take  a  pen,  Joseph,  and 
write  this  for  the  next  confessor  —  Father  Sirmond,  I  think, 
will  do.'  " 

And  when  he  had  done  dictating  his  instructions  to  the  royal 
confessor — 

ii  i  What  tiresomeness,  what  interminable  ennui !  If  an  am- 
bitious man  saw  me,  he  would  fly  to  a  desert.  What  is  my 
dominion !  A  miserable  reflexion  of  the  royal  power ;  and  what 
toils  eternally  renewed,  to  keep  that  flickering  light  steadily  upon 
me  !  For  twenty  years  I  try  it  in  vain.  There  is  no  comprehend- 
ing that  man !  He  dares  not  fly  me,  but  they  steal  him  away 
from  me,  he  slips  through  my  fingers !  WIuU  things  could  I  not 
liave  done  with  his  hereditary  rights^  if  I  Jiad  liad  them  ?  But  such 
a  world  of  combinations  expended  only  to  keep  my  balance — what 
faculties  have  I  left  for  my  undertakings  !  I  hold  all  Europe  in  my 
hand,  and  my  destiny  hangs  by  a  hair.  His  cabinet  of  six  feet 
square  gives  me  more  trouble  to  govern  than  the  whole  earth. 
What  it  is  to  be  a  prime  minister  !  Envy  me  my  guards,  now,  if 
you  can  ! '  " 

From  this  time  the  story  is  full  of  movement  and  bustle  :  the 
Cardinal's  levee,  with  all  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  period ; 
then  the  King's  camp  before  Perpignan,  where  we  come  into  the 
midst  of  Richelieu's  enemies,  and  the  Abbe  de  Gondi,  after- 
wards so  well  known  as  Cardinal  de  Retz,  begins  to  flit  about 
the  scene,  laughing,  chattering,  fighting,  conspiring,  the  most 
busy  and  restless  political  intriguer  of  his  time,  having  nothing 
ecclesiastical  about  him  but  his  priest's  habit,  which  he  took  by 
compulsion,  and  desires  to  get  rid  of:  the  first  adventure  of  Cinq- 
Mars  on  his  arrival  in  the  camp  is  to  be  engaged  as  one  of  his 
seconds,  in  a  duel  after  tlie  fashion  of  the  time  (the  seconds  as 
well  as  the  principals  fighting)  witli  our  former  acquaintance 
De  Launay.    The  King  is  then  introduced ;  in  the  midst  of  his 
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noblet,  all  disaffected  to  Richelieu  (at  least  in  his  absence),  and 
endeavouring,  but  witiiout  committing  themselves,  to  strengthen 
the  feeble-minded  monarch  in  his  timid  half-purposes  of  break- 
ing with  the  terrible  Cardinal.  The  King,  talking  quick  and  exr 
eitedly,  and  venturing  an  occasional  jest  to  the  nobles  around 
him  at  the  Cardinal's  expense^  tries  to  screw  up  his  courage  to 
speak  the  decisive  word.  Richelieu's  enemies  are  in  joyful  ex- 
pectation, and  when  the  Cardinal  enters,  he  sees  in  the  face  and 
demeanour  of  every  courtier  the  forecast  of  his  downfal:  all 
shun  him  save  Fabert,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  who  with 
military  frankness  advances  and  addresses  him — and  Mazarin, 
the  supple  insinuating  man  of  the  world,  who  gives  him  a  look 
unseen  oy  all  other  eyes,  expressive  of  the  deepest  respect  and 
affliction,  Richelieu  takes  his  resolution  instantly;  he  ap- 
proaches the  King,  and  begs  permission  to  restore  into  the  hands 
of  his  sovereign  a  power  of  which  he  had  long  been  weary,  and 
prepare  in  retirement,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  for  his  approach- 
ing end.  The  King,  though  taken  by  surprise,  yet  shockea  by  some 
liaughty  expressions,  and  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  all  his  court 
are  upon  him,  gives  none  of  his  usual  signs  of  weakness  and 
indecision,  but  coldly,  and  with  a  look  of  dignity,  accepts  the 
resignation.  Nothing  embarrassed  by  this  unexpected  stroke, 
the  Cardinal  proceeded : — 

*^  *  The  only  recompense  I  ask  for  my  services  is,  that  your 
Majesty  will  deign  to  accept  as  a  gift  from  me  the  Palais  Cardinal" 
(now  Palais  Royal),  ^  erected  in  Paris  at  my  expense.' 

^'  The  King,  astonished,  gave  a  nod  of  consent ;  a  murmur  of 
surprise  went  through  the  assembled  court. 

<<  ^  I  also  implore  your  Majesty  to  grant  me  the  revocation  of  a 
severity  of  which  I  was  the  adviser,  and  which  I,  perhaps  mis- 
takenly, deemed  needftil  for  the  repose  of  the  state.  There  is  a 
personage,  Sire,  whom,  in  spite  of  her  faults  towards  your  Majesty, 
and  although  for  the  good  of  the  state  I  forgot  too  much  my 
oldest  feelings  of  respect  and  attachment,  I  have  always  loved  j  one 
who,  notwitnstanding  her  armed  enterprises  against  your  person, 
cannot  but  be  dear  to  you ;  to  whom,  now  that  i  am  detached  from 
the  world  and  its  interests,  I  feel  that  I  owe  reparation,  and  whom 
it  is  my  parting  entreaty  that  you  will  recall  from  her  exile — Queen 
Mary  de  Medici,  your  royal  mother.'  " 

The  King,  who  little  expected  this  name,  uttered  an  involuntary 
cry.  The  whole  fabric  of  his  resolution  was  overset;  his  heart 
was  touched,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Cardinal,  and  this 
moment  decided  the  destiny  of  France.  Soon  after  a  courier 
enters  with  a  packet^  sealed  with  black,  to  be  delivered  into  the 
King's  own  hand ;  it  is  the  news  of  his  mother's  death,  known  to 
Richelieu  the  day  before. 
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A  duel  followt)  under  the  walls  of  the  besieged  towO)  ending 
in  the  stonn  of  an  outwork  by  Cinq-Mars,  Gondii  and  others ; 
and  a  battle  arranged  by  Richelieu  to  amuse  the  King,  without  the 
intention  of  its  leading  to  any  result — an  artifice  in  some  danger 
of  being  disconcerted  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  Louis  himself, 
whose    feebleness   (conformably  to   history)    vanishes   in   the 
presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  who  returns,  flushed  with  victory,  to 
resume,  his  pale  and  melancholy  look  under  the  cold  shadow  of 
his  minister.     Cinq-Mars  is  presented  to  the  King,  taken  at 
once  into  favour,  and  accompanies  him  to   Paris;  while  the 
Cardinal,  now  apprised  of  his  attempt  to  rescue  Bassompierre,  and 
of  his  escapade  at  Loudun^  and  discovering  that  he  may  be  dan- 
gerous, lays  his  plans  to  ruin  him  by  sending  his  agent  Joseph 
(already  the  enemy  of  Cinq- Mars)  to  Paris,  as  a  spy  upon  him. 
Richelieu  himself  remains  at  a  distance,  that  his  enemies  may  be 
encouraged  to  put  themselves  in  his  power  by  another,  which  he 
knows  will  be  the  last,  conspiracy.   "  Wretches/'  says  he,  as  his 
tools,  Joseph  and  Laubardemont,  each  the  other's  bitter  enemy, 
leave  his  tent*— ^'  wretches— so,  accomplish  a  few  more  of  my  secret 
designs,  and  then  be  crushed  yourselves,  impure  instruments  of 
my  power.     Soon  the  King  will  sink  under  the  slow  malady 
which  consumes  him ;  I  shall  be  Regent— King— I  shall  have  no 
longer  to  fear  the  caprices  of  his  feebleness;  I  will  destroy, 
without  redemption,  all  those  arrogant  houses ;  I  will  pass  the 
scythe  of  Tarquin  over  them.     I  will  be  alone  above  them  all, 
Europe  shall  tremble — I  .  .  "  he   is  interrupted  by  a  gush  of 
blood  from  his  mouth,  himself  a  prey  to  an  incurable  disease. 

The  story  here  passes  over  two  years,  and  carries  us  to  the 
Louvre,  where  Cinq-Mars  is  now  Grand-Ecuyer,  and  the  soul 
of  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the  King  was  tacitly  the  chief,  to  which 
the  Queen  was  privy,  to  which  the  King's  only  brother,  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  lent  his  name,  and  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  nobles,  and  commander  of  the  army  in 
Italy,  bis  counsels.  For  ten  days  Cinq^Mars  has  been,  not 
married,  but  affianced  (by  his  worthy  old  preceptor,  the  Abb^' 
Quillet,  the  defender  of  Grandier)  to  the  JPrincess  of  Mantua, 
whom,  constantly  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  he  but  rarely  sees 
in  private,  and  that  in  a  church  and  in  the  presence  of  the  good 
Abbe,  but  the  love  of  whom  is  the  sole  animating  principle  of  his 
designs.  The  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  whom  our  author 
shows  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  dignity  and  gentleness  in  misfor- 
tune, is  not  in  the  secret  of  the  lovers,  but,  suspecting  it,  looks  on 
with  a  melancholy  interest.  After  an  imeutej  in  which  the  popu- 
lace heap  execrations  on  Richelieu,  and  shout  for  the  Kin^  and 
Cinq-MarS)  but  which^  like  all  the  other  proceedings  of  this  un- 
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fortunate  cabal,  ends  in  nothing — the  Princess  speaking  hopefully 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Cardinal  s  loss  of  favour,  and  the  King's  at* 
tachment  to  another — 

^'  The  Queen  smiled ;  she  contemplated  for  awhile  in  silence  the 
innocent  and  open  countenance  of  the  beautiful  Marie,  and  the  look 
full  of  ingenuousness  which  was  raised  languidly  towards  her  :  she 
parted  the  dark  locks  which  veiled  that  fair  forehead — ^kissed  her 
cheek,  and  said :  <  Thou  suspectest  not,  poor  child,  the  sad  truth, 
that  the  King  loves  no  one,  and  that  those  who  seem  most  in  his 
favour  are  nearest  to  being  abandoned,  and  flung  to  the  man  who 
swallows  up  and  devours  everything/ 

"  *  Ah  !  good  heavens,  what  is  it  you  tell  me  I' 

"  *  Know  st  thou  how  many  he  has  destroyed  Y  continued  the 
Queen,  in  a  lower  voice ;  ^  know'st  thou  the  end  of  his  favourites  ? 
have  they  told  thee  of  the  exile  of  Baradas,  that  of  Saint  Simon, 
the  shame  of  D'Hautefort,  the  convent  of  La  Fayette,  the  death  of 
Chalais  ?  All  have  fallen  before  an  order  from  Richelieu  to  his 
master ;  and  but  for  that  favour,  which  thou  mistakest  for  attach- 
ment, their  lives  would  have  been  peaceful ;  his  affection  is  deadly ; 
they  perish  like  the  Semele  on  that  tapestry;  it  dazzles  while  it  con* 
sumes  tnem. 

^^  But  the  young  Princess  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  listen ; 
her  large  dark  eyes,  veiled  by  tears,  remained  fixed  on  the  Queen, 
who  held  her  trembling  hands,  while  her  lips  quivered  convul* 
sively. 

"  *  I  am  very  cruel,  am  I  not,  Marie  V  continued  the  Queen,  in 
the  gentlest  voice,  caressing  her  like  a  child  who  is  to  be  coaxed 
into  confession,  ^  your  heart  is  full,  my  child ;  come,  tell  me  what 
has  passed  between  you  and  Cinq-Mars  V 

*^  At  these  words  grief  forced  itself  a  way,  and,  still  kneeling  at 
the  Queen's  feet,  Marie  hid  her  face  and  broke  out  into  a  deluge  of 
tears,  with  infantine  sobs,  and  violent  convulsive  emotions  of  her 
head  and  neck,  as  if  her  heart  would  burst.  The  Queen  waited 
long  for  the  end  of  this  first  gush  of  emotion,  lulling  her  in  her 
arms  to  appease  her  grief,  and  soothing  her  with  kind  expressions. 

"  *  Ah,  Madame,'  cried  she,  *  I  am  very  culpable  towards  you, 
but  I  did  not  think  to  find  such  a  heart  y  I  have  been  very  wrong, 
I  shall,  perhaps,  be  cruelly  punished  for  it.  But  alas  !  Madame,  how 
could  I  have  dared  speak  to  you  ?  It  was  not  opening  my  heart 
that  would  have  been  difiicult ;  but  confessing  to  you  that  I  needed 
that  you  should  read  in  it.' '' 

The  Queen  receives  her  full  confidence,  and  after  some 
gentle  reproaches,  continues,  as  if  soliloquizing : — 

"  *  But  the  mischief  18  done,  let  us  think  of  the  future.  Cinq- 
Mars  is  well  in  himself,  he  is  brave,  accomplished,  profound  even 
in  his  conceptions ;  I  have  observed  him,  he  has  made  much  way  in 
two  years,  and  I  see  that  it  was  for  Marie*    He  conducts  himself 
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well ;  he  is  worthy,  yes,  he  is  worthy  of  her  in  my  eyes ;  hut  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  not.  He  must  rise  still  higher ;  the  Princess  of 
Mantua  must  not  have  married  less  than  a  Prince.  He  must  be- 
come one.  As  for  me,  I  can  do  nothing :  I  am  not  the  Queen— 
I  am  the  neglected  wife  of  the  King.  There  is  only  the  Cardinal, 
the  eternal  Cardinal,  and  he  is  nis  enemy,  and  perhaps  this 
imeute — ' 

*^  *  Alas !  it  is  the  beginning  of  war  between  them,  I  saw  it  too 
plainly  this  moment.' 

"  *  He  is  lost,  then !'  cried  the  Queen,  embracing  Marie.  *  For- 
give me,  my  child ;  I  am  tearing  your  heart,  but  we  must  see  all 
and  say  all  now ;  he  is  lost  unless  he  can  himself  overthrow  that 
wickea  man  ;  for  the  King  will  not  renounce  him  ;  force  alone—' 

"  *  He  will  overthrow  him,  Madame ;  he  will  if  you  assist  him. 
You  are  the  providence  of  France.  Oh !  I  conjure  you,  protect 
the  angel  against  the  demon  ;  it  is  your  cause,  that  of  your  royal 
family,  of  your  nation — ' 

^'  The  Queen  smiled.  '  It  is  thy  cause  above  all,  is  it  not,  my 
child;  and  as  such  will  I  embrace  it  with  all  my  power;  that 
power  is  but  small,  as  I  have  told  thee,  but  the  whole  of  it  shall  be 
given  to  thee;  provided,  however,  that  this  arigel  do  not  stoop  to 
mortal  sins,'  said  she,  with  a  look  full  of  acuteness ;  ^  I  heard  his 
name  shouted  this  night  by  voices  very  unworthy  of  him.' " 

The  story  developes  itself  in  a  narrative  rapid  and  enchaining, 
crowded  with  incidents,  and  with  tableaux  full  of  life  and  cha- 
racter. But  we  see  that  the  enterprise  is  not  fated  to  succeed. 
Of  the  conspirators,  Cinq-Mars  alone  shows  any  spirit  or  con- 
duct; and  witli  him  it  is  a  desperate  tlirow  for  Marie  or  a 
scaffold :  he  knows  that  the  poor-spirited  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy 
*'  tremble  while  they  threaten,  and  are  ready  at  the  first  word  to 
make  their  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  him."  He  does  what  man 
can  do,  but  an  unseen  hand  plays  with  him  from  two  hundred 
leagues  off,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse:  the  contest  is  with  a 
mightier  than  he,  and  we  see  tluit  he  is  doomed. 

One  scene,  that  of  the  evening  rendezvous  of  Cinq- Mars  and 
Marie  in  the  church  of  St  Eustache,  tells  the  story  both  of  what 
precedes  and  of  what  follows. 

^^  The  young  and  trembling  Mai*ie  pushed  with  a  timid  hand  the 
heavy  door  of  the  church ;  she  found  there  Cinq-Mars,  in  his  ac- 
customed disguise,  anxiously  waiting  for  her.  Scarcely  had  she 
recognized  him,  when,  with  a  hurried  step,  she  rushed  across  the 
church,  her  velvet  mask  over  her  face,  and  took  refuse  in  a  con- 
fessional, while  Henri  earefuUy  closed  the  door  by  which  she  en- 
tered. Having  made  sure  that  it  could  not  be  opened  from  without, 
he  followed  her,  to  kneel,  according  to  their  custom,  in  the  place  of 
penitence.  Arrived  an  hour  before  her,  he  had  found  the  door 
open^  die  usual  sign  that  the  Abbe  Quillet,  his  preceptor,  was 
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"vraiting  in  the  accnstomed  place;  and  joyfid  at  the  good  abba's 
punctuality,  without  going  to  thank  him,  he,  in  his  anxiety  to  pr^-^ 
Tent  surprise,  remained  at  the  entrance  till  Marie's  arrival. 

<*  The  old  parish  church  of  St  Eustache  would  have  been  in  total 
darkness,  but  for  the  lamp  which  was  always  burning,  and  four 
flambeaux  of  yellow  wax,  attached  to  as  many  principal  co- 
lumns, over  the  benitiersy  throwing  a  ruddy  light  across  the 
grey  and  black  marbles  of  the  deserted  temple.  This  glimmering 
nght  scarcely  penetrated  into  the  more  distant  niches  in  the  aisles  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  In  one  of  the  most  sombre  of  these  was  the  con- 
fessional, all  of  which,  except  the  little  dome  and  the  wooden  cross, 
was  masked  by  a  high  iron  grating,  lined  with  thick  planks. 
Cinq-Mars  and  Mary  of  Mantua  knelt  down  on  the  two  sides ; 
they  could  but  just  see  each  other,  and  they  found  that,  as 
usual,  the  abbe,  seated  between  them,  had  been  Ions  waiting.  They 
could  see  through  the  little  grating  the  shadow  of  his  camail,  Henri 
d'Effiat  had  approached  slowly ;  this  hour  was  to  fix  the  remainder 
of  his  destiny.  He  was  about  to  appear,  not  now  before  his  King, 
but  before  a  more  powerful  sovereign,  her  for  whom  he  had  under- 
taken his  immense  enterprise.  He  was  about  to  try  her  faith,  and  he 
trembled. 

"  He  shook  still  more  when  his  young  betrothed  knelt  face  to 
face  with  him ;  the  si^ht  of  her  recalled  to  him  all  the  happiness  he 
was  perhaps  about  to  lose ;  he  dared  not  be  the  first  to  speak,  but 
remained  gazing,  in  the  dim  light,  at  that  young  head,  on  which 
rested  all  his  hopes.  In  spite  of  all  his  love,  whenever  he  saw  her 
he  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  terror  at  having  undertaken  so 
much  for  a  girl  whose  passion  was  but  a  feeble  reflection  of  his,  and 
who,  perhaps,  had  not  appreciated  all  his  sacrifices — ^his  character 
bent,  for  her  sake,  to  the  compliances  of  a  courtier ;  condemned  to 
the  intrigues  and  suflerings  oi  ambition,  to  the  anxious  combina- 
tions, the  criminal  meditations,  the  dark  and  violent  labours  of  a 
conspirator.  Hitherto,  in  their  secret  and  chaste  interviews,  she 
had  heard  every  new  step  in  his  progress  with  a  child-like  joy, 
asking  him  with  nuivete  how  soon  he  should  be  Constable,  and  when 
they  should  be  married,  as  she  might  have  asked  when  he  would 
come  to  the  tilt,  and  if  it  was  fine  weather.  Till  now  he  had  smiled 
at  this  inexperience,  so  pardonable  at  eighteen,  in  a  child  born  on  a 
throne  and  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  grandeur ;  but  he  now  re- 
flected more  seriously,  and  when,  after  the  voices  of  the  conspi- 
rators swearing  to  commence  a  vast  war  had  scarcely  done  sounding 
in  his  ears,  he  heard  the  first  words  of  her  for  whom  that  war  had 
been  undertaken,  he  feared,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  innocence 
might  be  levity,  and  the  childishness  might  extend  to  the  heart :  he 
resolved  to  penetrate  it. 

"  *  O  heavens  1'  said  she,  *how  afraid  I  am,  Henri!  you  make 
me  come  without  carriage  or  guards;  I  tremble  lest  mv  people 
should  see  me  as  I  leave  the  palace.    Shall  I  have  to  hide  myself 
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mucli  longer  like  a  gnilty  person?  The  Queen  was  not  pleased 
-when  I  made  my  confession  to  her ;  if  she  speaks  about  it  to  md 
affain,  it  will  be  with  that  severe  look  which  you  know,  and  which 
always  makes  me  weep — I  am  terrified/ 

^*  She  was  silent,  and  Cinq-Mars  only  answered  by  a  deep  sigh. 

<<  <  What !  do  you  not  speak  to  me?   said  she. 

<<  *  Are  those  all  your  terrors  V  answered  he,  bitterly. 

"  *  Ought  I  to  have  greater  ones  ?  Oh  my  beloved/  said  she,  *  in 
what  a  tone,  in  what  a  voice  you  speak  to  me  I  Are  you  displeased 
because  I  have  arrived  too  late  V 

<<  <  Too  soon,  Madame,  much  too  soon,  for  the  things  you  have 
to  hear — ^for  you  are  far,  very  far  from  them.' 

<<  Marie  wept.  ^  Alas  I  what  have  I  done,  that  you  should  call 
me  Madame,  and  speak  so  harshlv  to  me  V 

**  *  Ah  I  take  courage,'  replied  Cinq-Mars,  ironically.  *  You 
have  done  nothing ;  I  alone  am  guilty,  not  against  you,  but  for 
your  sake.' 

"  *  Have  you  done  any  wrong  then  ?  have  you  ordered  the  death 
of  any  one  ?     O  no,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  you  are  so  gentle  !* 

"  *  What !'  said  Cinq-Mars,  *  have  you  then  no  part  in  my  pro- 
jects? did  I  misunderstand  that  look  which  you  gave  me  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen  ?  can  I  no  longer  read  in  your  eyes  ?  the  admi- 
ration you  promised  to  him  who  should  dare  tell  all  to  the  King, 
where  is  it  gone  ?    Was  it  all  falsehood?' 

"  Her  tears  burst  out  afresh.  *  I  do  not  deserve  this ;  if  I  speak 
not  to  you  of  this  dreadful  conspiracy,  think  you  I  have  forgotten 
it  ?  am  I  not  unhappy  enough  ?  if  you  wish  to  see  my  tears,  behold 
them.  Believe  me,  if  in  our  fate  meetings  I  have  avoided  the  terrible 
subject,  it  was  for  fear  of  learning  too  much — ^have  I  one  thought 
but  that  of  your  dangers  ?  Alas,  if  you  combat  for  me,  have  I  not  to 
maintain  as  cruel  a  struggle  for  you  ?  Happier  than  I,  you  have  only 
to  contend  against  hatred,  I  against  anection — ^the  Cardinal  will 
send  armed  men  against  you ;  but  the  Queen,  the  gelltle  Anne  of 
Austria,  employs  only  tenderness,  caresses,  and  tears.' 

"*  Touching  and  invincible  constraint!'  said  Cinq-Mars  with 
bitterness,  ^  to  make  you  accept  a  throne'  [she  was  asked  iii  marriage 
by  the  King  of  Poland].  '  I  acknowledge,  some  efforts  are  required 
to  resist  such  seductions :  but  first,  Madame,  it  is  necessary  to 
release  you  from  your  vows.' 

<<  <  Alas  I  great  God,  what  is  there  then  against  us  V 

<<  <  God  is  over  us,  and  against  us,'  said  Henri  in  a  severe  voice. 
*  The  King  has  deceived  me.' 

"  The  Abbe  stirred  in  the  confessional. 

<'  I  had  a  presentiment  of  it,'  exclaimed  Marie;  'that was  the 
misfortune  I  dreaded.     Am  I  the  cause  of  it?' 

"  He  deceived  me  while  he  grasped  my  hand/  continued  Cinq- 
Mars  ;  *  he  has  betrayed  me  by  means  of  the  wretc^h  Joseph,  whom 
they  have  offered  me  to  poignard.' 
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"  The  Abbe  made  a  gesture  of  horror,  which  half  opened  the  door 
of  the  confessional. 

"  <  Ah,  fear  nothing.  Father,'  said  Henri,  *  yonr  pupil  will  never 
strike  such  blows.  Those  I  prepare  will  be  heard  arar  off,  and  seen 
in  broad  daylight :  but  I  have  first  a  duty  to  perform :  your  child 
is  about  to  immolate  himself  before  you.  Alas !  I  have  not  lived 
long  for  happiness.  Your  hand,  which  gave  it  to  me,  is  now  perhaps 
about  to  ta&e  it  back.' 

<<  While  he  said  this  he  opened  the  little  grating  which  separated 
him  from  his  old  preceptor,  who,  still  silent,  lowered  his  canwU 
over  his  forehead. 

"  *  Restore,'  said  Cinq-Mars  in  a  less  firm  voice;  *  restore  this 
nuptial  ring  to  the  Duchess  of  Mantua ;  I  cannot  keep  it,  unless 
she  gives  it  to  me  a  second  time,  for  I  am  no  longer  the  same  man 
of  whom  she  promised  to  be  the  wife.' 

<<  The  priest  took  the  ring  hastily,  and  passed  it  through  the 
bars  of  the  grating  on  the  other  side ;  this  mark  of  indifference  sur- 
prised Cinq-Mars.  *  What  I  Father,'  said  he,  *  are  you  too 
changed !' 

<<  Marie's  tears  had  ceased,  and  lifting  up  her  angelic  voice, 
which  awakened  a  gentle  echo  along  the  vaulted  building,  like  the 
softest  note  of  an  organ,  she  said, 

"  <  O  my  beloved  I  be  no  more  angry  with  me;  I  understand 
you  not ;  can  we  break  what  God  has  but  just  joined,  and  can  I 
quit  you  when  I  know  you  are  unhappy  ?  If  the  King  loves  you 
no  longer,  be  sure  he  will  do  you  no  ul,  as  he  has  done  none  to  the 
Cardinal,  whom  he  never  loved.  Do  you  think  all  lost  because  he 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  discard  his  old  servant  ?  Well,  then,  let 
us  wait  the  return  of  his  friendship ;  forget  those  conspirators,  who 
terrify  me.  If  they  have  no  hope,  I  thank  God  for  it ;  I  shall  no 
longer  have  to  tremble  for  you.  Why  afflict  ourselves  needlessly  ? 
The  Queen  loves  us,  we  are  both  very  young,  let  us  wait.  We  are 
united  and  sure  of  each  other ;  the  future  is  ours.  Tell  me  what  the 
King  said  to  you  at  Chambord ;  how  I  followed  you  with  my  eyes ! 
how  sad,  to  me,  was  that  hunting  party !' 

<^  <  He  has  betrayed  me,  I  repeat,'  answered  Cinq-Mars :  *  and 
who  would  have  thought  it,  when  you  saw  him jpressmg  our  hands, 
passing  from  his  brother  to  me,  from  me  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon — 
when  ne  made  us  inform  him  of  the  minutest  particulars  of  the 

?lot,  inquired  the  very  day  when  Richelieu  was  to  be  arrested  at 
iyons,  fixed  the  place  of  his  exile  (tJiep  wished  for  his  death,  but  I 
thought  of  mv  father,  and  begged  his  life !)  The  King  said  he 
would  himself  direct  everything  at  Perpignan ;  and  at  that  very- 
time  Joseph,  that  foul  s])y,  was  coming  out  of  ms  secret  cabinet !  O 
Marie !  wnen  I  learnt  this  I  was  at  first  stupified.  I  doubted  every 
thing,  the  universe  seemed  to  totter  from  its  foundations,  when 
truth  quitted  the  heart  of  a  King.    Our  whole  edifice  was  blown  up ; 


one  hour  longer,  the  conspiracy  was  scattered,  and  I  lost  you  for 
ever ;  one  resource  was  left  me,  I  have  used  it.' 

"  *  What?'  said  Marie. 

*^  ^  The  treaty  with  Spain  was  in  my  hands,  I  have  signed  it/ 

"  <  O  heavens !  destroy  it !' 

"  <  It  is  sent.' 

"  *  Who  bears  it  V 

"  <  Fontrailles.* 

"  *  Recal  him !' 

*^  '  He  must  by  this  time  have  got  beyond  Oleron,  in  passine  the 
Pyrenees,'  said  Cinq-Mars,  rising.  <  All  is  ready  at  Madrid,  at 
Sedan ;  armies  are  waiting  me,  Marie ;  armies !  and  Richelieu  is 
in  the  midst  of  them.  He  totters,  there  needs  but  one  blow  to 
overthrow  him,  and  you  are  united  to  me  for  ever,  to  Cinq-Mars 
triumphant !' 

^^  *  To  Cinq-Mars  a  rebel !'  said  she,  with  a  groan. 

'^  '  A  rebel,  then,  but  at  least  no  longer  a  favourite.  A  rebel,  a 
criminal,  worthy  of  the  scaffold,  I  know  it,'  cried  the  impassioned 
young  man,  falbng  again  on  his  kness — *  but  a  rebel  for  love,  a  rebel 
for  you,  whom  my  sword  shall  make  mine  for  ever  !' 

**  ^  Alas !'  said  she,  '  a  sword  dipped  in  your  country's  blood, 
is  it  not  a  poignard  ?' 

<  For  pity's  sake,  Marie !  let  kings  desert  me,  let  warriors  aban* 
don  me,  I  shall  but  stand  the  firmer ;  but  one  word  from  you  would 
fling  me  prostrate.  Besides,  the  time  for  reflection  is  past  for  me^ 
yes,  I  am  a  criminal,  and  therefore  do  I  hesitate  to  think  mysen 
still  worthy  of  you.     Renounce  me,  Marie,  take  back  this  ring.'      \ 

"  *  I  cannot,'  said  she  :   *  whateyer  you  are,  I  am  your  wife.' 

^^  You  hear,  Father,'  said  Cinq-Mars,  transported  with  happi- 
ness :  ^  your  blessing  on  this  second  union,  it  is  that  of  sacrifice,  more 
glorious  still  than  that  of  love.     Make  hermine,  mine  till  death !' 

^^  Without  answering,  the  Abbe  opened  the  door  of  the  confes- 
sional, ran  hastily  out,  and  had  left  the  church  before  Cinq-Mars 
could  rise  and  follow. 

"  *  Whither  go  you  ?  what  mean  you  V  he  cried.  But  no 
one  answered,  nor  came. 

*^  *  In  heaven's  name  do  not  cry  out,'  said  Marie,  ^  or  I  am  lost ; 
he  must  have  heard  some  one  moye  in  the  church.' 

^<  But  D'Efliat,  in  alarm,  rushed,  without  answering,  across  the 
church,  to  a  door  which  he  found  closed.  Drawing  his  sword  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  building,  and  arriving  at  the  entrance,  sup- 
posed to  be  guarded  by  Grandchamp '  (his  servant),  >  called  to  him, 
and  listened." 

They  found  the  old  Abb^,  his  preceptor,  alone  in  the  snow, 
his  head  uncovered,  himself  bouna  and  ga^ed.  The  man  who 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  confessional  was  r  ather  Joseph.  ^  Fly,* 
exclaimed  Marie,  '^  or  you  are  lost ! " 

The  sequel  may  be  abridged.    Marie  de  Gonzague  verifies 
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too  well  the  misgivings  of  Cinq-Mars.  The  Qaeen,  who  was 
interested  for  her,  not  for  him,  and  to  whom  Cinq-Mars  is  now 
nothing  but  ^^  nn  petit  ambitieux  qui  s'est  perda/  nses  all  her 
efforts,  not  in  vain,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  weak-minded 
girl  into  another  channel;  and  at  the  moment  when  Cinq*Mars, 
at  the  camp  at  Perpignan,  is  about  to  fire  the  pistol-shot  which 
is  the  signal  of  die  insurrection,  he  receives  tiie  following 
letter  :— 

'  **  *  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars, 

"  *  I  write  this  to  conjure  you  to  restore  to  her  dutj  our 
beloved  adopted  daughter,  the  Princess  Marie  de  Gronzague,  whom 
your  affection  alone  withholds  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  is 
offered  to  her.  I  have  sounded  her  soul ;  she  is  very  young  as  yet, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  accept  the  crown  with 
less  of  effort  and  of  grief  than  you  perhaps  believe. 

"  It  is  for  her  tlutt  you  have  undertaken  a  war  which  will  fill 
with  fire  and  slaughter  my  dear  and  noble  kingdom  of  France ;  I 
implore  you  to  act  with  the  honour  of  a  nobleman,  and  generously 
release  the  Dut^ess  of  Mantua  firom  the  promises  she  may  have 
made  you,  thus  restoring  peace  to  her  heart  and  tranquillity  to  our 
dear  country. 

**  The  Queen,  who  throws  herself  at  your  feet  if  it  be  necessary — 

**  *  AnxB   of   ArSTBIA.* 

'^  Cinq-Mars  replaced  calmly  the  pistol  on  the  table ;  his  first 
movement  had  been  to  turn  it  against  himself ;  but  he  Isdd  it  down, 
and  seizing  a  pencil  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  same  letter : — 
**  *  Madame, 
'^ '  Marie  de  Gronzague,  beins  my  wife,  can  only  be  Queen  of 
Poland  after  my  death ;  I  am  dymg. 

"  '  Cixci-Mabs.' 

*^  And  as  if  not  to  give  himself  a  moment  of  reflexion,  thrusting 
it  into  the  hand  of  the  messenger,  ^To  horse,  to  horse,'  he  cried,  in 
a  furious  voice :  *  if  thou  remamest  an  instant  longer  thou  art  desid/ 

'^  The  messenger  gone,  he  re-entered.  Alone  with  his  friend,  he 
stood  still  for  an  instant,  but  pale,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  gazing  on  the 
earth  like  a  madman.     He  felt  himself  tottering. 

«  *  De  Thou !'  cried  he. 

<<  <  What  would  you  have,  fiiend,  dear  friend !  I  am  near  you ; 
you  have  been  grand,  noble,  sublime !' 

^<  <  DeTliou !'  he  cried  again  in  a  terrible  voice ;  and  fdl  with  his 
fiuse  to  the  ground  like  a  tree  uprooted  by  the  tempest.** 

He  ooontermands  the  insurrection,  sends  passports  to  all  the 
^imspirators,  and  goes  to  deliver  himself  up,  with  his  fiddifoi 
and  innocent  fiiend  De  Thou,  who,  disapproving  the  oonspiraeyj 
had  entered  into  it  from  love  of  him,  and  to  wateh  over  his  safety; 
$aaA  now  joins  him  in  sorrendering  himself,  reserved  to  die  with 
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lifan.  Had  the  insurrection  proceeded  he  would  have  founds 
instead  of  the  whole  army,  a  few  companies  only  faithful  to  him ; 
the  rest  had  Richelieu's  permission  to  give  a  simulated  obedience ; 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  had  already  been  arrested  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  the  King's  brother  had  made  his  peace  by  abject 
submission,  and  the  intercepted  treaty  was  in  Richelieu's  hands, 
to  be  shown  to  the  King,  to  extort  from  him  the  death  of  Cinq- 
Mars.  An  admirable  scene  follows.  Louis  holds  out  long. 
At  leng^th  Richelieu  leaves  him,  among  masses  of  papers,  and 
secretaries  of  state  in  attendance,  to  try  his  hand  at  governing. 
The  first  half  hour's  difficulties  throw  the  unfortunate  monarch 
into  despair.  He  recals  the  Cardinal;  says  to  him  '^  iZetgn," 
and  almost  dead  with  suffering,  signs  the  death-warrant  of  Cinq- 
Mars  and  De  Thou. 

The  friar  Joseph  visits  them  in  their  prison,  the  castle  of 
Pierre-Encise  near  Lyons — offers  them  escape  and  to  poison  the 
Cardinal,  if  Cinq-Mars  will  promise  him  protection  and  promo- 
tion when  restored  to  the  King's  fiivour ;  the  offer  is  heroically 
refused.  They  are  tried  in  prison  by  Laubardemont,  that  the 
prophecy  may  be  fulfilled,  Phomme  que  tu  m  frappi  te  iuera. 
In  fulfilment  of  Grandier's  dying  curse,  Laubardemont  him- 
self perishes  the  same  day,  being  employed  first  to  try  his 
accomplices  in  that  catastrophe,  whose  time  like  his  own  is  now 
come,  and  Immediately  after  precipitated  along  with  them 
through  a  trap-door  into  the  Saone.  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou 
are  led  out  for  execution.  The  conspirators  from  the  camp  at 
Perpignan,  instead  of  making  their  escape,  had  come  in  disguise 
to  Lyons,  to  rescue  their  two  friends  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  all  is 
arranged,  the^  have  contrived  to  inform  the  prisoners,  near  every 
soldier  there  is  a  conspirator  prepared  to  cut  him  down  at  the 
expected  signal ;  when  Cinq-Mars,  in    passing  to  the  scaffold, 

S'ves  the  sign  by  putting  bis  hat  on  his  head,  he  is  to  be  free, 
ut  he  no  longer  desires  to  live  :  he  passes,  flings  his  hat  away 
from  him,  and  his  head  falls. 

Such  is  *  Cinq-Mars,  or  a  Conspiracy  under  Louis  XHI* — a 
work  not  free  from  the  fault,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fault,  most  common 
in  the  romantic  literature  of  young  France  ;  it  partakes  some- 
what of  the  '*  Literature  of  Despair;"  it  too  much  resembles  M. 
Eugene  Sue's  novels,  in  which  every  villain  dies  honoured  and 
prosperous  at  a  gdod  old  age,  after  every  innocent  person  in  the 
tale  has  been  crushed  and  exterminated  by  him  without  pity  or 
remorse — through  which  the  mocking  laugh  of  a  chorus  of  demons 
teems  to  ring  in  our  ears  that  the  world  is  delivered  over  to  the 
evil  spirit,  and  that  man  is  his  creature  and  his  prey.  But  such 
k  i|ot  the  cbaraeter.  of  M.  de  Vigny'g  writings^  au'd  the  resett^ 
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blance  in  this  single  instance  is  only  casual.  Stilly  as  a  mere 
work  of  art,  if  the  end  of  art  be,  as  conceived  by  the  ancients 
and  by  the  great  German  writers,  the  production  of  the  in* 
trinsically  beautiful,  Cinq-Mars  cannot  be  commended.  A  story 
in  which  the  odious  and  the  contemptible  in  man  and  life  act 
so  predominant  a  part,  which  excites  our  scorn  or  our  hatred  so 
much  more  than  our  pity — comes  within  a  far  other  category  than 
that  of  the  Beautiful,  and  can  be  justified  on  no  canons  of  taste 
of  which  that  is  the  end.     But  it  is  not  possible  for  the  present 

{generation  of  France  to  restrict  the  purposes  of  art  within  this 
imit.  They  are  too  much  in  carnest4  They  take  life  too  much 
an  serieux.  It  may  be  possible  (what  some  of  his  most  enthu- 
siastic  admirers  say  of  Goethe)  that  a  thoroughly  earnest  mind 
may  struggle  upwards  through  the  region  of  clouds  and  storms 
to  an  untroubled  summit,  where  all  other  good  sympathies  and 
aspirations  confound  themselves  in  a  serene  love  and  culture  of 
the  calmly  beautiful — looking  down  upon  the  woes  and  struggles 
of  perplexed  humanity  with  as  calm  a  gaze  (though  with  a  more 
helping  arm),  as  that  of  him  who  is  most  placidly  indifferent  to 
human  weal.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  great  majority  of 
persons  in  earnest  will  remain  always  in  the  intermediate  region ; 
will  feel  themselves  more  or  less  militant  in  this  world — having 
something  to  pursue,  in  it,  different  from  the  Beautiful,  different 
from  their  own  mental  tranquillity  and  health,  and  which  they 
will  pursue,  if  they  have  the  gifts  of  an  artist,  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  art,  wliatever  becomes  of  canons  of  cridcbm,  and 
beauty  in  the  abstract  The  writers  and  readers  of  works  of 
imagination  in  France  have  the  desire  of  amusement  as  much 
as  English  readers,  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  generally  much 
more ;  but  they  have  also,  very  generally,  a  thirst  for  something 
which  shall  address  itself  to  their  real-life  feelings,  and  not  to 
those  of  imagination  merely— which  shall  give  them  an  idea  or  a 
sentiment  connected  with  the  actual  world.  And  if  a  story  or  a 
poem  is  possessed  by  an  Idea,  if  it  powerfully  exhibits  some  form 
of  real  life,  or  some  conception  respecting  human  nature  or 
society  which  may  tend  to  consequences,  not  only  is  it  not  neces- 
sarily expected  to  represent  abstract  beauty,  but  it  is  pardoned 
for  exhibiting  even  hideousness.  These  considerations  should 
enable  us  to  understand  and  tolerate  such  works  as  Le  Pere 
Goriotf  of  Balzac,  or  Leonid  of  George  Sand,  and  to  understand, 
though  we  do  not  tolerate,  such  as  the  Antony  or  Hichard  Dar- 
lington  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Now,  among  the  ideas  with  which  French  literature  has 
been  possessed  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  that  of  realizing,  and 
bringing  home  to  the  imagination,  the  history  and  spirit  of  past 
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ages.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  having  no  object  but  to  please,  and 
having  readers  who  only  sought  to  be  pleased,  would  not  have 
told  the  story  of  Richelieu  and  of  Cinq-Mars  without  greatly 
softenins^  the  colouring ;  and  the  picture  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  M.  de  Vigny's,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so 
true  to  the  age*  M,  de  Vigny  preferred  the  truer  to  the  more 
pleasing,  and  Ais  readers  have  sanctioned  the  preference. 

Even  according  to  this  view  of  its  object  the  work  has  obvious 
defects.     The  characters  of  some  of  the  subordinate  personages. 
Friar  Joseph,  for  instance,  are  even  more  revolting  than  tlie 
truth  of  history  requires.      De  Thou,  the  pious  and  studious 
man  of  retirement,  cast  out  into  storms  for  which  he  was  never 
meant — the  only  character  of  principle  in  the  tale,   yet  who 
sacrifices  principle  as  well  as  life  to  romantic  friendship— is  but 
coldly  represented ;  his  goodness  is  too  simple,  his  attachment  too 
instinctive,  too  dog-like,  and  so  much  intensity  of  friendship  is  not 
sufficiently  accounted  for;   Balzac  would  liave  managea  these 
things  better.     The  author  also  crowds  his  story  too  much  with 
characters ;  he  cannot  bear  that  any  celebrated  personage  whom 
the  age  affords  should  be  passed  over,  and  cousequenUy  intro- 
duces many  who  ought  not  to  be  drawn  at  all  unless  they  could 
be  drawn  truly,  and  on  whom  he  has  not  been  able  to  employ  the 
same  accurate  study  as  he  has  on  his  principal  characters.     His 
Richelieu  and  his  Louis  the  Xlllth  are  admirable,  for  these  are 
historical  figures  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  understand ; 
but  he  can  know  notliing  of  Milton,  w4&om  he  introduces,  on  his 
way  from  Italy,    reading  his   ^  Paradise  Lost,'  not  written  till 
twenty  years  after,  to  Comeille,  Descartes,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
poets,  wits  and  philosophers,  in  the  salon  of  the  celebrated  cour- 
tezan, Marion  Delorme !     But  these  are  minor  blemishes.   As  a 
specimen  of  Art  employed  in  embodying  the  character  of  an  age, 
there  are  few  works  superior  to  ^  Cinq- Mars :'  the  spirit  of  the  age 
penetrates  every  nook  and  corner  of  it ;  the  same  atmosphere 
which  hangs  over  the  personages  of  the  story  hangs  over  us ;  we 
feel  the  eye  of  the  omnipresent  Richelieu  upon  us,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  France  in  its  Catholic  and  aristocratic  days,  of  ardent, 
pleasure-loving,  laughter-loving  and  danger-loving  France,  all 
around  us.     To  this  merit  is  to  be  added,  what  our  extracts 
sufficiently  testify,  that  the  representations  of  feeling  are  always 
simple  and  graceful ;  the  author  has  not,  like  so    many  inferior 
writers,  supplied  by  the  easy  resource  of  mere  exaggeration  of 
colouring,  the  incapacity  to  show  us  anything  subtle  or  pro- 
£Dund,  any  trait  we  knew  not  before,  in  the  workings   of  pas- 
sion in  the  human  heart     On  the  whole,  '  Cinq-Mars'  is  admira- 
ble as  a  first  production  of  its  kind,  but  altogeUier  of  an  inferior 
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order  to  its  successors,  the  Grandeur  et  Servitude  3£ilUa{re$f 
and  Stelh;  to  which  we  proceed. 

Of  M,  de  Vigny's  prose  works,  '  Cinq-Mars*  alone  was  written 
previous  to  the  revolution  of  1830;  and  although  the  Carlist 
tendency  of  the  author's  political  opinions  is  manifest  through^ 
out — indeed  the  book  is  one  long  protest  a^inst  the  levelling  of 
the  feudal  aristocracy — it  does  not,  nor  does  any  part  of  the 
Garlist  literature  of  the  last  twenty  years,  entirely  answer  to  our 
description  of  the  Conservative  school  of  poetry  and  romance. 
To  find  a  real  Conservative  literature  in  France  one  must  look 
earlier  than  the  first  revolution,  as,  to  study  the  final  transforma* 
tion  of  that  literature,  one  must  descend  below  the  last.     One 
must  distinguish  three  periods.   Conservatism  triumphant,  Con- 
servatism militant,    Conservatism  vanquished.       The    first    is 
represented  by  Racine,  F^n^lon,  and  Voltaire  in  his  tragedies, 
before  he  quitted  the  paths  of  his  predecessors.     Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  is  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Movement  literature 
of  France,  and  Madame  de  Stael  its  second  great  apostle :  in 
them  first  the  revolt  of  the  modern  mind  against  the  social 
arrangements  and  doctrines  which   had  descended  from  of  old, 
spoke  with  the  inspired  voice  of  genius.     What  Voltaire  did, 
with  all  his  infidelity,  was  but  child's  play  compared  with  these 
two.     At  the   head  of  the  literature   of    Conservatism  in   its 
second  or  militant  period,  stands  Chateaubriand— a  man  whose 
name  marks  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  literary  history  of 
his  country  :  a  Conservative  poet  to  the  inmost  core — rootedly 
feudal  and  Catholic — whose  genius  burst  into  life  during  the  tem- 
pest of  a  revolution  which  hurled  down  from  their  pedestals  all  his 
objects  of  reverence ;  which  saddened  his  imagination,  modified 
(without   impairing)   his   Conservatism  by  the  addition  of  its 
multiplex  experiences,  and  made  the  world  to  him  too  full  of 
disorder  and  gloom,  too  much  a  world  without  harmony,  and  ill 
at  ease,  to  allow  of  his  exhibiting  the  pure  untroubled  spirit  of 
Conservative  poetry  as  we  see  it  exemplified  in  Southey,  or  still 
more  in  Wordsworth.     To  this  literature,  of  Conservatism  dis- 
couraged but  not  yet  disenchanted,  still  hopeful  and  striving  to 
set  up  again  its  old  idols,  *  Cinq- Mars'  belongs.     From  the  final 
and  hopeless  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  society  in  July  1830, 
begins  the  era    of    Conservatism   disenchanted — Conservatism 
which  is  already  in  the  past  tense— which  for  practical  purposes 
is  abandoned — and  only  contributes  its  share,  as  all  past  associa- 
tions and  experiences  do,  towards  shaping  and  colouring  the 
individual's  impressions  of  the  present. 
This  is  the  character  which  pervades  the  two  principal  of  M. 
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de  Vigny's  more  recent  works,  the  ^  Servitade  et  Grandeur 
Militaires/  and  <  Stello.'  He  has  lost  his  faith  in  Royalisni  bbA 
in  the  system  of  opinions  connected  with  it  His  eyes  are 
4>pened  to  all  the  iniquities  and  hypocrisies  of  the  state  of  society 
which  is  passing  away.  But  he  cannot  take  up  with  any  of  the 
systems  ofpolitics,  and  of  either  irreligious  or  religious  philosophy, 
which  pro^ss  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of  what  is  to  follow,  and 
to  guarantee  that  the  new  order  of  society  will  not  have  its  own 
iniquities  and  hypocrisies  of  as  dark  a  kind.  He  has  no  faith  in 
any  systems,  none  in  man's  power  of  prophecy ;  nor  is  he  sure 
that  the  new  tendencies  of  society,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  have 
more  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  thoughtful  and  loving  spirit,  than 
the  old  had ;  at  all  events  not  so  much  more,  as  to  make  the  con- 
dition of  human  nature  a  cheerful  subject  to  him.  He  looks 
upon  life  and  sees  most  things  crooked,  and  (saving  whatever  assu- 
rance his  religious  impressions  may  yield  to  him  that  in  some 
unknown  way  all  things  must  be  working  for  ffood)  sees  not 
how  they  shall  be  made  straight.  This  is  not  a  happy  state  of 
mind,  but  it  is  not  an  unfavourable  one  to  poetry,  if  the  worst 
forms  of  it  produce  a  ^'  Literature  of  Despair,"  the  better  are 
seen  in  a  writer  like  M.  de  Vigny — who  having  now  no  formulas 
to  save  the  credit  of,  looks  life  steadily  in  the  face — applies  him- 
self to  understanding  whatever  of  evil,  and  of  heroic  struggle 
with  evil,  it  presents  to  his  individual  experience — and  gives 
forth  his  pictures  of  both,  with  deep  feeling,  but  with  the  calm- 
ness of  one  who  has  no  point  to  carry,  no  quarrel  to  maintain 
over  and  above  the  "  general  one  of  every  son  of  Adam  with 
his  lot  here  below." 

Nf .  de  Vigny  has  been  a  soldier,  and  he  has  been,  and  is,  a 
poet:  the  situation  and  feelings  of  a  soldier  (especially  a 
soldier  not  in  active  service),  and,  so  far  as  the  measure  of  his 
genius  admits,  those  of  a  poet,  are  what  he  is  best  acquainted 
with,  and  what,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  earnest  mind,  not  now 
taking  anything  upon  trust,  it  was  most  natural  he  should 
attempt  to  delineate.  The  '  Souvenirs  Militaires'  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  author's  experiences  in  the  one  capacity,  *  Stello,' 
in  the  other.  Each  consists  of  three  touching  and  beautifully 
told  stories,  founded  on  fact — in  which  the  life  and  position  of  a 
soldier  in  modern  times,  and  of  a  poet  at  all  times,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  society,  are  shadowed  out.  In  relation  to  society,  chiefly ; 
for  that  is  the  prominent  feature. in  all  the  speculations  of  the 
French  mind;  and  thence  it  is  that  their  poetry  is  so  much 
shallower  than  ours,  and  their  works  of  fiction  so  much  deeper ; 
that,  of  the  metaphysics  of  every  mode  of  feeling  and  thinlang. 
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80  litde  is  to  be  learnt  from  them,  and  of  its  social  influences  so 
niucL 

The  soldier,  and  the  poet|  appear  to  M.  de  Vigny  alike  mis- 
placed, alike  ill  at  ease,  in  the  present  condition  of  human  life. 
In  the  soldier  he  sees  a  human  being  set  apart  for  a  profession 
doomed  to  extinction,  and  doomed  consequently,  in  the  interval, 
to  a  continual  decrease  of  dignity  and  of  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind. War  he  sees  drawing  to  a  close ;  compromises  and  diplo* 
matic  arrangements  now  terminate  the  differences  among  civilized 
nations;  the  army  is  reduced  more  and  more  to  mere  parade,  or 
the  functions  of  a  police ;  called  out,  from  time  to  time,  to  shed 
its  own  blood  and  that  of  malcontent  fellow-citizens  in  tumults 
where  much  popular  hatred  is  to  be  earned,  but  no  glory ;  disliked 
by  tax-payers  for  its  burthensomeness;  looked  down  upon  by 
the  industrious  for  its  enforced  idleness ;  its  employers  themselves 
always  in  dread  of  its  numbers,  and  jealous  of  its  restlessness, 
which,  in  a  soldier,  is  but  the  impatience  of  a  man  who  is  useless 
and  nobody,  for  a  chance  of  being  useful  and  something.  The 
soldier  thus  remains  with  all  the  burthens,  all  the  irksome 
restraints  of  his  condition,  aggravated,  but  without  the  hopes 
which  lighted  it  up,  the  excitements  which  gave  it  zest.  Those 
alone,  says  M.  de  Vigny,  who  have  been  soldiers,  know  what 
servitude  is.  To  the  soldier  alone  is  obedience,  passive  and 
active,  the  law  of  his  life,  the  law  of  every  day  and  of  every 
moment ;  obedience,  not  stopping  at  sacrifice,  nor  even  at  crime. 
In  him  alone  is  the  abnegation  of  his  self-will,  of  his  liberty  of 
independent  action,  absolute  and  unreserved  ;  tlie  grand  distinc- 
tion of  humanity,  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  as  a  moral 
agent,  being  made  over,  once  for  all,  to  superior  authority. 
1  he  type  of  human  nature  which  these  circumstances  create 
well  deserves  the  study  of  the  artist  and  the  philosopher.  M. 
de  Vigny  has  deeply  meditated  upon  it.  He  has  drawn  with 
delicacv  and  profundity  that  mixture  of  Spartan  and  stoical 
impassibility  with  childlike  insouciance  and  bonhomie^  which 
is  the  result,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  life  of  painful  and  difficult 
obedience  to  discipline^on  tlie  other,  of  a  conscience  freed 
from  concern  or  accountability  for  the  quality  of  the  actions  of 
which  that  life  is  made  up.  On  the  means  by  which  the  moral 
position  of  the  soldier  might  be  raised,  and  his  hardships  alle- 
viated, M.  de  Vigny  has  views  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  him 
who  is  yet  to  come — the  statesman  who  has  care  and  leisure  for 
plans  of  social  amelioration  unconnected  with  party  contests  and 
the  crv  of  the  hour.  His  stories,  full  of  melancholy  beauty,  will 
carry  into  thousands  of  minds  and  hearts  which  would  otherwise 
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have  been  unvisited  by  it,  a  conception  of  a  soldier's  trials  and  a 
soldier's  virtues  in  times  which,  like  ours,  are  not  those  of  martial 

The  first  of  these  tales  at  least,  if  not  all  the  three,  if  the 
author's  words  are  to  be  taken  literally,  is  unvarnished  fact.  But 
familiar  as  the  modern  French  romance-writers  have  made  us 
with  the  artifice  of  assimilating  their  fictions,  for  the  sake  of 
artistical  reality,  to  actual  recollections,  we  dare  not  trust  these 
appearances ;  and  we  must  needs  suppose  that,  though  suggested 
by  facts,  the  stories  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Vigny's  invention 
not  only  for  their  details,  but  for  some  of  their  main  circum- 
stances. If  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  facts  which,  related 
as  they  actually  occurred,  served  so  perfectly  as  these  do  his  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  he  would  hardly  have  left  any  possibility  of 
doubt  as  to  their  authenticity.  He  must  know  the  infinite  distancie, 
as  to  power  of  influencing  the  mind,  between  the  best  contrived 
and  most  probable  fiction,  and  the  smallest  fact. 

The  first  tale,  *  Laurette,  ou  Le  Cachet  Rouge,'  is  the  story 
of  an  old  chef  de  bataillon  (an  intermediate  grade  between  cap- 
tain and  major),  whom  the  author,  when  foUovnng  Loub  XVIII. 
in  the  retreat  to  Ghent,  overtook  on  his  march.  This  old  man 
was  leading  along  the  miry  road,  on  a  day  of  pelting  rain,  a  shabby 
mule  drawmg  "  a  little  wooden  cart  covered  over  with  three  hoops 
and  a  piece  of  black  oil-cloth,  and  resembling  a  cradle  on  a  pair 
of  wheels."  On  duty  he  was  following  the  King  as  far  as  the 
frontier,  and  on  duty  he  was  about  to  return  from  thence  to  his 
regiment,  to  fight  against  the  King  at  Waterloo.  He  had  begun 
life  at  sea^  and  had  been  taken  from  the  merchant  service  to  com- 
mand a  brig  of  war,  when  the  navy,  like  the  army,  was  left 
without  officers  by  the  emigration.  In  1797,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  he  weighed  anchor  for  Cayenne,  with 
sixty  soldiers  and  a  prisoner,  one  of  those  whom  the  coup  cTetat 
of  the  18tli  Fructidor  had  consigned  to  deportation.  Along  with 
this  prisoner,  whom  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with  respect,  he 
received  a  packet  "  with  three  red  seals,  the  middle  one  of  enor- 
mous size,"  not  to  be  opened  till  the  vessel  reached  one  degree 
north  of  the  line.  As  he  was  nailing-up  this  packet,  the  possession 
of  which  made  him  uncomfortable,  in  a  nook  of  his  cabin,  safe 
and  in  sight,  his  prisoner,  a  mere  youth,  entered,  holding  by  the 
hand  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen.  His  offence,  it  appeared,  was 
a  newspaper  article :  he  had  "  trusted  in  their  liberty  of  the  press," 
had  stung  the  Directory,  and,  only  four  days  after  his  marriage, 
he  was  seized,  tried,  and  received  sentence  of  death,  commuted 
for  deportation  to  Cayenne,  whither  his  young  wife  determined 
on  accompanying  him.     We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  translate 
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any  of  the  scenes  which  exhibit  these  two :  a  Marryat  would  be 
required  to  find  a  style  for  rendering  the  sailor-like  ndiveti  of  the 
honest  officer's  recital.  A  more  exquisite  picture  we  have  never 
9een  of  innocence  and  ingenuousness^  true  warm-hearted  affection, 
and  youthful  buoyancy  of  spirits  breaking  out  from  under  the  load 
of  care  and  sorrow  which  had  been  laid  so  early  and  so  suddenly  on 
their  young  heads.  They  won  the  good-natured  captain's  heart ; 
he  had  no  family  and  no  ties ;  he  offered,  on  arriving  at  Cayenne, 
to  settle  there  with  his  little  savings  and  adopt  them  as  his  chil- 
dren. On  reaching  the  prescribed  latitude  he  broke  the  fatal 
seal,  and  shuddered  at  beholding  the  sentence  of  death,  and  an 
order  for  immediate  execution.  After  a  terrible  internal 
struggle,  military  discipline  prevailed:  he  did  as  was  com- 
manded him,  and  '^  that  moment,"  says  he,  *^  has  lasted  for  me 
to  the  present  time ;  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  drag  it  after  me  as 
a  galley-slave  drags  his  chain."  Laurette  became  an  incurable 
idiot.  *'  I  felt  something  in  me  which  said — remain  with  her  to 
the  end  of  thy  days  and  protect  her."  Her  mother  was  dead ; 
her  relations  wished  to  put  her  into  a  madhouse ;  ''  I  turned  my 
back  upon  them^  and  kept  her  with  me."  Taking  a  disgust  to 
the  sea,  he  exchanged  into  the  army ;  the  unhappy  girl  was  with 
him  in  all  Napoleon's  campaigns,  even  in  the  retreat  from  Rus- 
sia, tended  by  him  like  a  daughter,  and  when  the  author  over- 
took him  he  was  conducting  her  in  the  cart  with  its  three  hoops 
and  its  canvas  cover.  The  author  shows  her  to  us — a  picture  not 
inferior  to  Sterne's  Maria,  and  which  will  live  as  long:  to 
detach  it  from  the  rest  of  the  story  would  be  unjust  to  the  author, 
M.  de  Vigny  parted  from  the  old  chefde  bataillon  at  the  fron- 
tier, and  learned,  long  after,  that  he  perished  at  Waterloo ;  she, 
left  alone,  and  consigned  to  a  madhouse,  died  in  three  days. 

*LaVeill^e  de  Vincennes'  is  a  less  tragical  story:  the  life 
and  destiny  of  an  old  adjutant  of  artillery,  with  whom  the  author, 
an  officer  in  the  guards,  then  in  garrison  at  Vincennes,  made 
acquaintance  in  the  court-yard  of  the  fortress,  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  a  general  review  and  inspection.  The  old  adjutant,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  powder,  was  anxiously  casting  up  long  co- 
lumns of  figures,  feeling  himself  eternally  disgraced  if  there  should 
be  found  on  the  morrow  the  most  trifling  inaccuracy  in  his  books ; 
and  regretting  the  impossibility,  from  the  late  hour,  of  giving 
another  glance  that  night  at  the  contents  of  the  powder  magazine. 
The  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  were  not  merely  the  elite  of  the 
army,  but  the  elite  of  the  elite^  ^^  thought  themselves,"  says 
Qur  author,  ^^  dishonoured  by  the  most  insignificant  fault.  ^  Go, 
you  are  puritans  of  honour,  all  of  you,'  said  I,  tapping  him  on  the 
ahoulden    He  bowed,  and  withdrew  towards  the  barrack  where 
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he  WBS  quartered ;  then^  with  an  innocence  of  manners  peculiar 
to  the  honest  race  of  soldiers,  he  returned  with  a  handful  of  hemp- 
seed  for  a  hen  who  was  bringing  up  her  twelve  chickens  under 
the  old  bronze  cannon  on  which  we  were  seated."     This  hen, 
the  delight  of  her  master  and  the  pet  of  the  soldiers,  could  not 
endure  any  person  not  in  uniform.     At  a  late  hour  that  night  the 
author  caught  the  sound  of  music  from  an  open  window :  he  ap- 
proached ;  the  voices  were  those  of  the  old  adjutant,  his  daughter, 
and  a  young  non-commissioned  officer  of  artillery,  her  intended 
husband;  they  saw  him,  invited  him  in^  and  we  owe  to  this 
evening  a  charming  description  of  the   simple,  innocent  inte- 
rior of  this  little  family,  and  their  simple  history.    The  old  soldier 
was  the  orphan  child  of  a  villager  of  Montreuil,  near  Versailles ; 
brought  up,  and  taught  music  and  gardening,  by  the  cur 6  of  his 
village.     At  sixteen,  a  word  sportively  dropped  by  Marie  An- 
toinette when,  alone  with  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  she  met 
him  and  his  pretty  playmate  Pierrette  in  the  park  of  Montreuil, 
made  him  enlist  for  a  soldier,  hoping  to  be  made  a  Serjeant  and 
to  marry  Pierrette.     The  latter  wish  was  in  time  accomplished 
through  the  benevolence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  finding  him 
resolute  not  to  owe  the  attainment  of  his  wishes  to  the  bounty  of 
a  patron,  herself  taught  Pierrette  to  sing  and  act  in  the  opera  of 
Hose  et  ColaSf  and  through  her  protection  the  debut  of  the  un- 
known actress  was  so  successful  that  in  one  representation  she 
earned  a  suitable  portion  for  a  soldier's  wife.     The  merit  of  this 
little  anecdote  of  course  lies  in  the  management  of  the  details, 
which,  for  nature  and  gracefulness,  would  do  credit  to  the  first 
names  in  French  literature.     Pierrette  died  young,  leaving  her 
husband  wdth  two  treasures,  an  only  daughter,  and  a  miniature  of 
herself,  painted  by  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.    Since  then  he  had 
lived  a  life  of  obscure  integrity,  and  had  received  all  the  military 
honours  attainable  by  a  private  soldier,  but  no  promotion,  which, 
indeed,  he  had  never  much  sought,  thinking  it  a  greater  honour  to 
be  a  Serjeant  in  the  guard  than  a  captain  in  the  line.  ^^  How  poor," 
thought  M.  de  Vigny,  ^'  are  the  mad  ambitions  and  discontents 
of  us  young  officers,  compared  with  the  soul  of  a  soldier  like  this, 
scrupulous  of  his  honour,  and  thinking  it  sullied  by  the  most 
trifling  negligence  or  breach  of  discipline;   without  ambition, 
vanity,  or  luxury,  always  a  slave,  and  always  content  and  proud 
of  his.  servitude;  his  dearest  recollection  being  one  of  gratitude; 
and  believing  his  destiny  to  be  regulated  for  his  good  by  an 
overruling  Providence ! " 

An  hour  or  two  after  this  time  the  author  was  awakened 
from  sleep  by  something  like  tlie  shock  of  an  earthquake :  part  of 
one  of  the  powder  magazines  had  exploded.    With  difficulty  and 
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peril  the  garrison  stopped  the  spread  of  mischief.  On  reaching 
the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  they  found  the  fragments  of  the  body 
of  the  old  adjutant,  who  having  apparently  risen  at  early  dawn  for 
one  more  examination  of  the  powder,  had,  by  some  accident,  set 
it  on  fire.  The  King  presently  arrived  to  return  thanks  and 
distribute  rewards :  he  came,  and  departed.  "  I  thought,"  says  M. 
de  Vigny,  "  of  the  family  of  the  poor  adjutant :  but  I  was  alone 
in  thinking  of  them.  In  general,  when  princes  pass  anywhere 
they  pass  too  quickly.^ 

'  La  Vie  et  la  Mort  du  Capitaine  Renaud,  ou.  La  Canne  de 
Jonc/  is  a  picture  of  a  more  elevated  description  than  either  of 
these  two,  delineating  a  character  of  greater  intellectual  power 
and  a  loftier  moral  greatness.  The  Capitaine  Renaud  is  a  philo- 
sopher ;  one  like  those  of  old,  who  has  learnt  the  wisdom  of  life 
from  its  experiences;  has  weighed  in  the  balance  the  greatnesses 
and  littlenesses  of  the  world,  and  has  carried  with  him  from  every 
situation  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  every  trial  and  temp- 
tation to  which  he  has  been  subject,  the  impressions  it  was  fitted 
to  leave  on  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive  mind.  There  is  no  story, 
no  incident,  in  this  life ;  there  is  but  a  noble  character,  unfolding 
to  us  the  process  of  its  own  formation— not  telling  us,  but  making 
us  5ee,  how  one  circumstance  disabused  it  of  false  objects  of  esteem 
and  admiration,  how  another  revealed  to  it  the  true.  We  feel 
with  the  young  soldier  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon,  and 
for  all  of  whidi  that  name  is  a  symbol ;  we  see  this  enthusiasm  die 
within  him  as  the  truth  dawns  upon  him  that  this  great  man  is 
an  actor,  that  the  prestige  with  which  he  overawed  the  world  is 
in  much  if  not  in  the  largest  portion  of  it  the  effect  of  stage- 
trick,  and  that  a  life  built  upon  deception,  and  directed  to  essen- 
tially selfish  ends,  is  not  the  ideal  he  had  worshipped.  He  learns 
to  know  a  real  hero  in  Collingwood,  whose  prisoner  he  is  for  five 
years ;  and  never  was  that  most  beautiful  of  military  and  naval 
characters  drawn  in  a  more  loving  spirit,  or  with  a  nobler  appre- 
ciation, than  in  this  book.  From  Collingwood,  all  his  life  a 
martyr  to  duty— the  benignant  father  and  guardian  angel  of  all 
under  his  command— who  pining  for  an  English  home,  his  children 
growing  up  to  womanhooa  without  having  seen  him,  lived  and 
died  at  sea,  because  his  country  or  his  country's  institutions 
could  not  furnish  him  a  successor ; — from  him  the  hero  of  our 
author's  tale  learnt  to  exchange  the  paltry  admiration  of  mere 
power  and  success,  the  worship  of  the  vulgar  objects  of  ambition 
and  vanity,  for  a  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice.  A  spirit  like  that  of  Collingwood  go- 
verned and  pervaded  the  remainder  of  his  life.  One  bitter 
remembrance  he  had :  it  was  of  a  night  attack  upon  a  Russian  out^ 
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Kst,  in  which,  hardly  awakened  from  sleep^  an  innocent  and 
autiful  youth,  one  of  the  boys  of  fourteen  who  sometimes  held 
officers'  commissions  in  the  Russian  army,  fell  dead  in  his  gray- 
haired  father's  sight,  by  the  unconscious  hand  of  Renaud.  He 
never  used  sabre  more,  and  was  known  to  the  soldiers  by  carry- 
ing ever  after  a  canne  de  joncy  which  dropped  from  the  dying 
hand  of  the  poor  boy.  Many  and  solemn  were  the  thoughts  on 
war  and  the  destiny  of  a  soldier,  which  grew  up  in  him  from  this 
passage  in  his  life — nor  did  it  ever  cease  to  haunt  his  remembrance 
and,  at  times,  vex  his  conscience  with  misgivings.  Unambitious, 
unostentatious,  and  therefore  unnoticed,  he  did  his  duty  always  and 
everywhere  without  reward  or  distinction,  until,  in  the  three  days 
of  July  1830,  a  military  point  of  honour  retaining  him  with  his 
corps  on  the  Royalist  side,  he  received  his  death-wound  by  a  shot 
from  a  poor  street-boy — who  tended  him  in  tears  and  remorse  in 
his  last  moments,  and  to  whom  he  left  by  will  a  provision  for  his 
education  and  maintenance,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be- 
come a  soldier. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  remarkable  book :  to  which  we 
have  felt  throughout,  and  feel  still  more  on  looking  back,  what 
scanty  justice  we  have  done.  Among  the  writings  of  our  day  we 
know  not  one  which  breathes  a  nobler  spirit,  or  in  which  every 
detail  is  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of 
that  spirit.  But  whoever  would  know  what  it  is,  must  read  the 
book  Itself.  No  resume  can  convey  any  idea  of  it ;  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  is  not  the  sum  of  the  impressions  of  particular 
incidents  or  particular  sayings,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  tone  and 
colouring  of  the  whole.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  listening  to  the 
author,  to  be  receiving  a  "  moral"  from  any  of  his  stories,  or  from 
his  characters  an  ^'example"  prepense;  the  poem  of  human 
life  is  opened  before  us,  and  M.  de  Vigny  does  but  chaunt  from 
it,  in  a  voice  of  subdued  sadness,  a  few  strains  telling  of  obscure 
wisdom  and  unrewarded  virtue;  of  those  antique  characters 
which,  without  self-glorification  or  hope  of  being  appreciated, 
*«  carry  out,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  the  sentiment  of  duty  to  its 
extremest  consequences,"  and  whom  he  avers,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal experience,  that  he  has  never  met  with  in  any  walk  of  life 
but  the  profession  of  arms. 

<  Stello '  is  a  work  of  similar  merit  to  the  '  Military  Recollec- 
tions,' though,  we  think,  somewhat  inferior.  The  poet,  and  his 
condition — the  function  he  has  to  perform  in  the  world,  and  its 
treatment  of  him — are  the  subject  of  the  book.  Stello,  a  young 
poet,  having,  it  would  appear,  no  personal  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  world,  but  subject  to  fits  of  nervous  despondency^i 
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seeks  relief  under  one  of  these  attacks  from  a  mysterious  par- 
sonage, the  docteurnoir ;  and  discloses  to  him  that  in  his  ennui  and 
his  tnirst  for  activity  and  excitement,  he  has  almost  deterihined 
to  fling  himself  into  politics,  and  sacrifice  himself  for  some  one 
of  the  parties  or  forms  of  government  which  are  struggling  with 
one -another  in  the  world.  The  doctor  prescribes  to  him  thtee 
stories,  exhibiting  the  fate  of  the  poet  under  every  form  of 
government,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  his  expecting  from  the 
world,  or  from  men  of  the  world,  aught  but  negligence  or  con- 
tempt. The  stories  are  of  three  poets,  all  of  whom  the  docteur 
noir  has  seen  die,  as,  in  fact,  the  same  person  might  have  been 
present  at  all  their  deaths :  under  three  different  governments — in 
an  absolute  monarchy,  a  constitutional  government,  and  a  demo- 
(Sratic  revolution.  Gilbert,  the  poet  and  satirist,  called  from  his 
poverty  Gilbert  sans-cuhtte^  who  died  mad  in  a  hospital  at 
Paris,  he  who  wrote  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  the  verses 
beginning 

"  Au  banquet  de  la  vie  infortune  convive 
J'apparus  un  jour,  et  je  meurs  " — 

Chatterton — 

"  the  marvellous  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul,  who  perished  in  his  pride  '* — 

driven  to  suicide  at  eighteen  by  the  anguish  of  disappointment 
and  neglect;  and  Andre  Chenier,  the  elder  brother  of  Ch^nier 
the  revolutionary  poet — whose  own  poems,  publiished  not  till 
many  years  after  his  death,  were  at  once  hailed  by  the  new 
school  of  poetry  in  France  as  having  anticipated  what  they  have 
since  done,  and  given  the  real  commencement  to  the  new  era : 
he  perished  by  the  guillotine  only  two  days  before  the  fall  of 
Ilobespierre ;  on  the  scaffold  he  exclaimed,  striking  his  forehead, 
"  //  y  avait  pourtant  quelque  chose  la ! "  The  stories  adhere 
strictly  to  the  spirit  of  history,  though  not  to  the  literal  facts, 
and  are,  as  usual,  beautifully  told,  especially  the  last  and  most 
elaborate  of  them,  '  Andrd  Chenier.'  In  this  tale  we  are  shown  th6 
prison  of  Saint-Lazare  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  the 
courtesies  and  gallantries  of  polished  life  still  blossoming  in  the 
foulness  of  the  dungeon  and  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb.  Madame 
de  St  Aignan,  with  her  reserved  and  delicate  passion  for  Andre 
Chenier,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  M.  de  Vigny's  creations. 
We  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  Robespierre  and  Saint- 
Just — who  are  drawn,  not  indeed  like  Catoes  and  Brutuses^ 
though  there  have  been  found  in  our  time  Frenchmen  not  in- 
disposed to  take  that  view  of  them.  But  the  hatred  of  exaggera- 
tion (that  vice  of  the  day)  which  always  characterises  M.  d^ 
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Vigny,  does  not  desert  him  here:  the  terrorist  chiefs  do  not 
figure  in  his  pages  as  monsters  thirsting  for  blood,  nor  as  hypo- 
crites and  impostors  with  merely  the  low  aims  of  selfish  ambition : 
either  of  these  representations  would  have  been  fiilse  to  history. 
He  shows  us  these  men  as  they  were,  as  such  men  could  not  but 
have  been ;  men  distinguished,  morally,  chiefly  by  two  qualities, 
entire  hardness  of  heart,  and  the  most  overweening  and  bloated  self- 
conceit;  for  nothing  less,  assuredly,  could  lead  any  man  to 
believe  that  his  individual  judgment  respecting  the  public  good 
is  a  warrant  to  him  for  exterminating  all  who  are  suspected  of 
forming  any  other  judgment,  and  for  setting  up  a  machine  to  cut  off 
heads,  at  sixty  or  seventy  every  day,  till  some  unknown  futurity 
be  accomplished,  some  Utopia  realised. 

The  lesson  which  the  docteur  noir  finds  in  these  tragical 
histories,  for  the  edification  of  poets,  is  still  that  of  abneration : 
to  expect  nothing  from  changes  in  society  or  in  political  in* 
stitutions ;  to  renounce  for  ever  the  idea  that  the  world  will,  or 
can  be  expected  to  fall  at  their  feet  and  worship  them ;  to  con* 
sider  themselves,  once  for  all,  as  martyrs,  if  they  are  so,  and 
instead  of  complaining,  to  take  up  their  cross  and  bear  it. 

This  counsel  is  so  essentially  wise  and  of  such  deep  import, 
and  is  so  much  required  everywhere,  but  above  all  in  France, 
where  the  idea  that  intellect  ought  to  rule  the  world,  an  idea  in 
itself  true  and  just,  has  taken  such  root  that  every  youth  who 
fiemcies  himself  a  thinker  or  an  artist  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
everything  society  has  to  give,  and  is  the  victim  of  ingratitude 
because  he  is  not  loaded  with  its  riches  and  honours ;  M.  de 
Vigny  has  so  genuine  a  feeling  of  the  true  greatness  of  a  poet, 
of  the  spirit  which  has  dwelt  in  all  poets  deserving  the  name  of 
great — that  he  may  be  pardoned  for  what  there  is  in  his  picture 
of  a  poet's  position  and  destiny  in  the  actual  world,  somewhat 
morbid  and  overcharged,  though  with  a  large  foundation  of 
universal  truth.     It  is  most  true  that,  whether  in  poetry  or  in 
philosophy,  a  person  endowed  in  any  eminent  degree  with  genius 
— originality — the  gift  of  seeing  truths  at  a  greater  depth  than 
the  world  can  penetrate,  or  of  feeling  deeply  and  justly  things 
which  the  world  has  not  yet  learnt  to  feel — ^that  such  a  person 
need  not  hope  to  be  appreciated,  to  be  otherwise  than  made 
light  of  and    evil    entreated,    in    virtue  of   what  is   greatest 
in  him,   his  genius.     For   (except  in  things  which   can    be 
reduced  to  mathematical  demonstration,  or  made  obvious  to 
sense)  that  which  all  mankind  are  prepared  to  see  the  next 
minute,    it    cannot    require    much    genius    to    perceive    in 
this ;    and  all  persons   of   distinguished  originality,   whether 
thinkers  or  artists,  are  subject  to  the  eternal  law,  that  they 
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must  themselves  create  the  tastes  or  the  habits  of  thought 
by  which  they  will  afterwards  be  appreciated.  No  great  poet 
or  philosopher  that  ever  lived  (apart  from  the  accident  of  a  rich 
patron)  could  have  got  either  honour  or  subsistence  as  a  poet  or 
a .  philosopher ;  but  things  are  not,  and  have  seldom  been,  so 
badly  ordered  in  the  world,  as  that  he  could  not  get  it  in  any 
other  way.  Chatterton,  and  probably  Gilbert,  could  have  earned 
an  honest  livelihood,  if  their  inordinate  pride  would  have  ac- 
cepted of  it  in  the  common  paths  of  obscure  industry.  And 
much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented^  for  the  world's  sake  more  than  that 
of  the  individual,  that  they  who  are  equal  to  the  noblest  things 
are  not  reserved  for  such,— it  is  nevertheless  true  that  persons  of 
genius,  persons  whose  superiority  is  that  they  can  do  what  others 
cannot  do,  can  generally  also,  if  they  choose,  do  better  than 
others  that  which  others  do,  and  which  others  are  willing  to 
honour  and  reward.  If  they  cannot,  it  is  usually  from  sometning 
ill  regulated  in  themselves,  something  to  be  cured  of  which 
would  be  for  the  health  even  of  their  own  minds;  perhaps 
oftenest  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  which  less  gifted 
persons  are  willing  to  take,  although  less  than  half  as  much 
would  suffice ;  because  the  habit  of  doing  with  ease  things  on  a 
large  scale,  makes  them  impatient  of  slow  and  unattractive  toil. 
It  is  their  own  choice,  then.  If  they  wish  for  worldly  honour  and 
profit,  let  them  seek  it  in  the  way  others  do ;  the  struggle  in- 
deed is  hard,  and  the  attainment  uncertain,  but  not  specially  so 
to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  advantages  over  most  of 
their  competitors.  If  they  prefer  their  nobler  vocation,  they  have 
no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  world  because  they  follow  that 
vocation  under  the  conditions  necessarily  implied  in  it.  If  it 
were  possible  that  they  should  have  the  acclamations  of  the 
world,  they  could  not  be  deserving  of  them ;  all  they  could  be 
doing  for  the  world  must  be  comparatively  little ;  they  could  not 
be  the  great  men  they  fancy  themselves. 

A  story,  or  a  poem,  might  nevertheless  be  conceived,  which  would 
throw  tenfold  more  light  upon  the  poetic  character,  and  upon  the 
condition  of  a  poet  m  the  world,  than  any  instance,  either  his- 
torical or  fictitious,  of  the  world's  undervaluing  of  him.  It  would 
exhibit  the  sufferings  of  a  poet,  not  from  mortified  vanity,  but 
from  the  poetic  temperament  itself — under  arrangements  of  society 
made  by  and  for  harder  natures,  and  in  a  world  which  its  Creator 
himself  did  not  intend  to  be  a  place  of  contentment  or  peace  for  any 
but  the  unsensitive.  That  M.  de  Vigny  could  conceive  such  a  sub- 
ject in  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  conceived,  is  clear  from 
the  signs  bv  which  his  Stello  recognizes  himself  as  a  poet. 
^^  Because  there  is  in  nature  no  beauty,  nor  grandeur,  nor  har-i. 
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mony^  which  does  not  cause  in  me  a  prophetic  thrill,  which  does 
not  fill  me  with  a  deep  emotion  and  swell  my  eyelids  with  tears 
divine  and  inexplicable.  Because  of  the  infinite  pity  I  feel  for 
mankind,  my  companions  in  suifering,  and  the  eager  desire  I  feel 
to  hold  out  my  hand  to  them  and  raise  them  incessantly  by  words 
of  commiseration  and  of  love.  Because  I  feel  in  my  inmost 
being  an  invisible  and  undefinable  power  which  resembles  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  future,  and  a  revelation  of  the  mysterious  causes 
of  the  present :"  a  presentiment  which  is  not  always  imaginary,  but 
often  the  instinctive  insight  of  a  sensitive  nature,  which  from  its 
finer  texture  vibrates  to  impressions  so  evanescent  as  to  be  unfelt 
by  others,  and,  by  that  faculty  as  by  an  additional  sense,  is  ap- 
prised, it  cannot  tell  how,  of  things  without,  which  escape  the 
cognizance  of  the  less  delicately  organized. 

These  are  the  tests,  or  some  of  the  tests,  of  a  poetic  nature ; 
and  it  must  be  evident  that  to  such,  even  when  supported  by  a 
positive  religious  faith,  and  that  a  cheerfid  one,  this  life  is  natu- 
rally, or  at  least  may  easily  be,  a  vale  of  tears ;  a  place  in  which 
there  is  no  rest  The  poet  who  would  speak  of  such,  must  do  it 
in  the  spirit  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Shelley — himself  the  most 
perfect  type  of  that  which  he  described : — 

"  High,  spirit-winged  heart,  who  dost  for  ever 
Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour, ' 
Till  those  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in  which  arrayed 
It  over-soared  this  low  and  wordly  shade 
Lie  shattered,  and  thy  panting  wounded  breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmaternal  nest ! 
I  weep  vain  tears :  blood  would  less  bitter  be. 
Yet  poured  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee." 

The  remainder  of  M.  de  Vigny's  works  are  plays  and  poems. 
The  plays  are  *  Le  More  de  Venise,'  a  well-executed  and  very 
close  translation  of  Othello  ;  *  La  Marechale  d'Ancre,'  from  the 
same  period  of  history  as  Cinq-Mars;  and  *  Chatterton,'  the  story 
in  Stello,  with  the  characters  more  developed,  the  outline  more 
filled  up.  Without  disparagement  to  these  works,  we  think  the 
narrative  style  more  suitable  than  the  dramatic  to  the  quality  of 
M.  de  Vigny's  genius.  If  we  had  not  read  these  plays,  we 
should  not  have  known  how  much  of  the  impressiveness  of  his 
other  writings  comes  from  his  own  presence  in  them  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed),  animating  and  harmonizing  the  pic- 
ture, by  blending  with  its  natural  tints  the  colouring  of  his  own 
feelings  and  character. 

Of  the  poems  much  were  to  be  said,  if  a  foreigner  could  be 
considered  altogether  a  competent  judge  of  them.     For  our  own 
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part  we  confess  that,  of  the  admirable  poetry  which  abounds  in 
French  literature,  that  part  is  most  poetry  to  us  which  is  written 
in  prose.     In  regard  to  verse-writing  we  would  even  exceed  the 
severity  of  Horace^s  precept  against  mediocrity ;  we  hold,  that 
nothing  should  be  written  in  verse  which  is  not  exquisite.     In 
prose,  anything  may  be  said  which  is  worth  saying  at  all ;  in 
verse,  only  what  is  worth  saying  better  than  prose  can  say  it. 
The  gems  alone  of  thought  and  fancy,  are  worth  setting  with  so 
finished    and   elaborate  a   workmanship ;    and   even   of   them, 
those  only  whose  effect  is  heightened  by  it :  which  takes  place 
under  two  conditions ;  and  in  one  or  other  of  these  two,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,   must  be  found  the  origin  and  justification 
of  all    composition     in    verse.      A    thought    or   feeling    re- 
quires verse  for  its  adequate   expression,  when   in  order  that 
it  may  dart  into  the  soul  with  the  speed  of  a  lightning-flash,  the 
ideas  or  images  that  are  to  convey  it  require  to  be  pressed  closer 
together  than  is  compatible  with  the  rigid  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  prose :  this,  the  inversions  and  elisions  of  Verse,  afford 
the  means  of  accomplishing.     One  recommendation  of  verse, 
therefore,  is,  that  it  affords  a  language   more  condensed  than 
prose.     The  other,  is  derived  from  one  of  the  natural  laws  of  the 
numan  mind  in  the  utterance  of  its  thoughts  impregnated  with  its 
feelings.     All  emotion  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  whole 
being — ^which  flows  unresistedly,  and  therefore  equably — instinc- 
tively seeks  a  language  that  flows  equably  like  itself;  and  must 
either  find  it,  or  be  conscious  of  an  unsatisfied  want,  which  even 
impedes  and  prematurely  stops  the  flow  of  the  feeling.     Hence, 
ever  since  man  has  been  man^  all  deep  and  sustained  feeling  has 
tended  to  express  itself  in  rhythmical  language ;  and  the  deeper 
the  feeling,  the  more  characteristic  and  decided   the  rhythm ; 
provided  always  the  feeling  be  sustained  as  well  as  deep ;  for,  a 
Jit  of  passion  has  no  natural  connexion  with  verse  or  music,  a 
mood  of  passion  has  the  strongest.     No  one,  who  does  not  hold 
this  distinction  in  view,  will  comprehend  the  importance  which 
the  Greek  lawgivers  and  philosophers  attached  to  music,  and 
which  appears  inexplicable  till  we  understand  how  perpetual  an 
aim  of  their  polity  it  was  to  subdue^^^  of  passion,  and  to  sustain 
and  reinforce  moods  of  it.*  This  view  of  the  origin  of  rhythmic 

*  Milton  understood  this:— 

*'  The  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle  ;  and,  instead  of  rage^ 
Deliberate  valour  breathed^  firm  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat : 
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QtteraiK^e  in  general,  and  verse  in  partieular,  naturally  demands 
short  poems,  it  being  impossible  that  a  feeling  so  intense  as  to  re- 
quire  a  more  rhythmical  cadence  than  that  of  eloquent  prose, 
should  sustain  itself  at  its  highest  elevation  for  long  together :  and 
we  are  persuaded  that,  except  in  the  ages  when  the  absence  of 
written  books  occasioned  all  things  to  be  thrown  into  verse  for 
facility  of  memory,  or  in  those  other  ages  in  which  writing  in 
verse  may  happen  to  be  a  fashion,  a  long  poem  will  always  be 
felt  to  be  something  unnatural  and  hollow ;  something  which  it 
requires  the  genius  of  a  Homer,  a  Dante,  or  a  Milton,  to  induce 
posterity  to  read,  or  at  least  to  read  through. 

Verse,  then,  being  only  allowable  where  prose  would  be 
inadequate ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  prose  arising  either  from  its 
not  being  sufficiently  condensed,  or  from  its  not  having  cadence 
enough  to  express  sustained  passion,  which  is  never  long-winded — 
it  follows,  that  if  prolix  writing  is  vulgarly  called  prosy  writing, 
a  very  true  feeling  of  the  distinction  oetween  verse  and  prose 
shows  itself  in  the  vulgarism ;  and  that  the  one  unpardonable  sin  in 
a  versified  composition,  next  to  the  absence  of  meaning,  and  of  true 
meaning,  is  difFuseness.  From  this  sin  it  will  be  impossible  to 
exculpate  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny.  His  poems,  graceful  and  often 
fanciful  though  they  be,  are^  to  us,  marred  by  their  diffuseness. 

Of  the  more  considerable  among  them,  that  which  most  resem?- 
bles  what,  in  our  conception,  a  poem  in  verse  ought  to  be,  is 
*  Moi'se.'  The  theme  is  still  the  sufferings  of  the  man  of  genius, 
the  inspired  man,  the  intellectual  ruler  and  seer ;  not  however 
this  time,  the  great  man  persecuted  by  the  world,  but  the  great 
man  honoured  oy  it,  and  in  his  natural  place  at  the  helm  of  it, 
the  man  on  whom  all  rely,  whom  all  reverence — Moses  on  Pisgah, 
Moses  the  appointed  of  God,  the  judge,  captain,  and  hierarch  of 
the  chosen  race — crying  to  God  in  anguish  of  spirit  for  deliver- 
ance and  rest ;  that  the  pares  and  toils,  the  weariness  and  solitari- 
ness of  heart,  of  him  who  is  lifted  altogether  above  his  brethren, 
be  no  longer  imposed  upon  him — that  the  Almighty  may  with- 
draw his  gifts,  and  suffer  him  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  common 
humanity.  His  cry  is  heard ;  when  the  clouds  disperse,  which 
veiled  the  summit  of  the  mountain  from  the  Israelites  waiting  in 
prayer  and  prostration  at  its  foot,  Moses  is  no  more  seen  :  and 
now,  ^^  marching  towards  the  promised  land,  Joshua  advanced, 


Nor  wanting  powe^r  to  mitigate  and  swage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  ehase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow  and  pain, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds." 
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pale  and  pensive  of  mien ;  for  he  was  already  the  chosen  of  the 
Omnipotent" 

The  longest  of  the  poems  is  ^£Ioa;  or,  the  Sister  of  the 
Angels ;'  a  story  of  a  bright  being,  created  from  a  tear  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  who  falls,  tempted  by  pity  for  the  Spirit  of  Darkness. 
The  idea  is  fine,  and  the  details  graceful,  a  word  we  have  often 
occasion  to  use  in  speaking  of  M.  de  Vigny :  but  this  and  most  of 
his  other  poems  are  written  in  the  heroic  verse,  that  is  to  say» 
he  has  aggravated  the  imperfections,  for  his  purpose,  of  the  most 
prosaic  language  in  Europe,  by  choosing  to  write  in  its  most 
prosaic  metre.  The  absence  of  prosody,  of  long  and  sliort  or 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  renders  the  French  language 
essentially  unmusical;  while — the  unbending  structure  of  its 
sentence,  of  which  there  is  essentially  but  one  type  for  verse  and 
prose,  almost  precluding  inversions  and  elisions — all  the  screws 
and  pegs  of  the  prose  sentence  are  retained  to  encumber  the 
verse.  If  it  is  to  be  raised  at  all  above  prose,  variety  of  rhythm 
must  be  sought  in  variety  of  versification ;  there  is  no  room  for 
it  in  the  monotonous  structure  of  the  heroic  metre.  Where  is  it 
that  Racine,  always  an  admirable  writer,  appears  to  us  more 
than  an  eLdmirMe  prose  writer?  In  his  irregular  metres — in  the 
chorusses  of  Esther  and  of  Athalie.  It  is  not  wonderful  tlien  if 
the  same  may  be  said  of  M.  de  Vigny.  We  shall  conclude  with 
the  following  beautiful  little  poem»  one  of  the  few  which  he  has 
produced  in  the  style  and  measure  of  lyric  verse  :— 

"  Viens  sur  la  mer,  jeune  fiUe, 

Sols  sans  efFroi ; 
Viens  sans  tresor,  sans  famille, 

Seule  avec  moi. 
Mon  bateau  sur  les  eaux  brille, 

Voi  ses  m^ts,  voi 
Ses  pavilions  et  sa  quille. 
Ce  n'est  rien  qu'une  coquille, 

Mais  j'y  suis  roi. 

Pour  Tesclave  on  fit  la  terre, 

O  mabeaute! 
Mais  pour  rhomme  librc,  austere, 

L'immensite. 
Les  flot«  savent  un  myst^re 

De  volupte ; 
Lcur  soupir  involontaire 
Veut  dire :  amour  solitaire, 

Et  libcrte." 

A, 
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Aet.  II. — Transactions  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 
Vol,  I.     Part  I.     London,  Charles  Knight  and  Co.     1837. 

'T^HE  first  publication  of  this  society  affords  us  an  opportunity 
-■-  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  principle  on  which  it  is  foundedf) 
and  incidentally  on  the  subject  it  professes  to  pursue  ;  remarks 
which  we  should  not  have  intruded  on  the  public,  if  we  did  not 
think  their  tendency  is  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  society 
and  advance  the  kuowledge  of  the  subject  by  removing  several 
prevalent  errors. 

The  pretensions  advanced  for  statistics  by  the  students  of  it 
are  undoubtedly  gaining  increased  authority  with  the  public. 

"  The  direct  and  incidental  use,"  says  the  last  Report  of  the 
Society,  ^^  which,  at  present,  is  made  of  statistical  documents  in 
scientific  and  philosophical  writings  on  the  most  important  moral 
and  political  questions,  and  the  now  frequent  insertion  of 
statistical  notices  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  may 
be  adduced,  as  indicating  the  prevalence  of  a  sense  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  continually  adverting  to  the  tabulated 
numerical  results  of  systematic  inquiries.  It  is,  indeed,  truly 
said,  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  has  an  evident  tendency  to 
confront  the  figures  of  speech  with  the  figures  of  arithmetic, 
since  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  a  growing  distrust  of  mere 
hypothetical  theory  and  i  priori  assumption.  But  a  more  deci- 
sive proof  of  the  just  estimate  which  is  formed  of  the  value,  and 
of  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  for  the  result  of  statistical  re- 
searches, is  presented  in  the  continual  formation  of  new  so- 
cieties. And  the  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing,'' 
&c.  8cc.  This  statement  of  the  Statistical  Council  is  nothing^ 
more  than  an  adoption  of  one  of  the  common-places  which 
buzz  {ierpetually  in  every  one's  ears  in  certain  circles,  only 
the  statement  is  now  made  by  a  body  of  men,  whose  assertions 
are  entitled  to  attention  and  investigation.  With  all  its  large- 
ness and  vagueness  of  phrase,  this  is  really  a  limited  statement  of 
the  claims  which  have  been  set  up  for  statistics.  An  acute  and 
able  writer,  the  only  man  we  believe  in  this  country  who  has 
attempted  to  tell  the  public  what  statistics  is,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say — "  the  same  certainty  is  attainable"  in  the  political  and 
economic  sciences  which  prevails  in  astronomy  and  by  which  the 
return  of  Halley's  comet  was  predicted.  "  The  state  of  our  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  the  results  of  machinery,  the  effects  of 
free  trade,  are  mere  arithmetical  problems  more  or  less  involved, 
that  may  be  worked  out  if  correct  data  are  obtained.  Their 
solutions  thus  reduced  should  be  as  certain  and  as  little  open  to 
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cavil  as  a  proposition  in   Euclid  or  the  determination  of  an 
algebraic  eq^uation." 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  could  all  difficulties  be  got  rid  of 
thus  summarily.  But  we  are  sceptical.  Commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  machinery  involve  so  many  human  beings  in  their 
operations, — thoughts  and  passions,  winds  and  storms,  have  so 
much  to  do  with  them,  that  though  we  believe  in  many  so-called 
Utopian  things,  we  are  not  very  sanguine  of  attaining  the  pro* 
phetic  perfection  realised  in  the  case  of  Halley's  comet  Flans 
and  illustrations  of  human  affairs  so  complete  and  satisfactory 
as  we  are  here  promised  from  statistics  are  liable  to  many  inter- 
ruptions:— Professor  Puddingdorf  satisfactorily  illustrated  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  by  swinging  a  bucket  of  water 
round  his  own  rubicund  visage  until  a  wicked  pupil  caught  his 
arm,  and  the  earth  by  a  deluge  extinguished  the  luminary. 

If  the  pleasure  expressed  by  the  Statistical  Council  were  a 
rejoicing  in  the  growth  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  look  more  closely  into  the  evidences  for  opinions  than  here- 
tofore, there  could  not  be  a  more  legitimate  subject  of  joy :— ^ 
a  great  and  wise  people  will  that  be  whose  politicians  and  philo*^ 
sophers  shall  sift  their  facts  and  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  evidence 
of  their  theories.  But  they  express  pleasure  that  statistical 
documents,  made  as  they  have  caused  them  to  be  made,  are 
increasingly  quoted  in  science,  politics  and  philosophy.  This  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  rejoiced  in,  as  we  shall  show,  by  the  lovers  of 
science.  The  men  who  have  impressed  upon  statistics  its  present 
form — decided  how  its  tables  and  researches  are  made — and 
influenced  the  constitutions  of  Statistical  Societies, — have  plea-r 
sure  doubtless  in  witnessing  the  widening  circles  of  their  own 
influences;  but  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  the 
influences  of  this  council  and  its  forms,  modes,  and  fundamental 
principles  pernicious, — to  us  therefore,  instead  of  rejoicing,  there 
belongs  the  duty  of  trying  them  by  the  principles  of  science  and 
the  nature  of  statistics  itself,  in  order  to  show  the  inconsiderateness 
or  ignorance  in  which  they  have  been  conceived  and  framed— 
and  in  which  they  are  advancing  to  authority  in  the  popular 
mind.  . 

At  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  paper  was 
read  by  a  gentleman,  Mr  Greg,  (who  has  done  good  service  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge  by  his  labours  in  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistical facts,)  in  which  he  irrefutably  showed  tliat  statistics  in  its 
present  state  is  exceedingly  destitute  both  of  general  propositions 
and  of  tangible  facts  entitled  to  credence  and  authority.  He  is 
not  alone  in  this  conviction.  To  prove  the  opinion  by  an  exami* 
natioQ  of  the  more  important  statements  of  statists  would  be 
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foreign  to  the  object  of  this  article^  and  would  be  doing  over 
again  what  he  has  ably  accomplished ;  suffice  it|  to  say,  that  sta- 
tistics has  in  the  experience  of  many  thoughtful  men  realized  an 
effect  which  has  a  tinge  of  the  marvellous  in  it,  by  making  them 
doubt  demonstration  and  disbelieve  arithmetic.  Built  seemingly 
on  a  foundation  which  partakes  of  the  certainty  of  numerical  com- 
putation, it  has  nevertheless  presented  such  fallacies  and  errors  to 
the  public,  that  to  minds  scrupulous  in  matters  of  belief  it  has 
successfully  evinced  the  claims  of  numerical  figures  to  a  rivalry 
with  the  figures  of  speech  in  powers  of  fiction.  When  the  witty 
and  accomplished  author  of  '  Crotchet  Castle'  makes  a  political 
economist  gravel  a  poet  who  observes  how  beautifully  an  old  oak 
conveys  the  idea  of  duration  by  stating  how  much  more  clearly 
time  is  told  by  figures,  in  our  opinion  he  awards  the  victory 
wrongly:  if  the  arithmetical  calculations  had  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  our  popular  statistics  the  praise  of  accuracy  ought  to 
have  been  assigned  to  the  flights  of  fancy  and  the  encomiums  of 
fiction  to  the  statistical  computations. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  Central  Society,  formed 
for  the  cultivation  of  statistics,  would  have  applied  itself  to  the 
improving  the  methods  of  the  branch  of  knowledge  it  sought  to 
encourage,  and  removing  the  causes  of  its  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  contrary  has  been  the  fact ;  and  the  great  barrier  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  statistics  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London  is  constituted. 

The  errors  commonly  prevalent  on  the  very  nature  of  statistics 
and  to  which  we  shall  refer  by  and  by,  have  caused  the  true 
objects  of  its  tables  and  researches  not  only  to  be  overlooked 
but  to  be  positively  and  expressly  proscribed  by  the  Society. 
The  prospectus,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Henry  Hallam,  Mr  Charles 
Babbage,  Mr  Richard  Jones,  and  Mr  John  Elliot  Drinkwater, 
and  adopted  by  the  Council,  contains  the  following  sentence : — 

"  The  Statistical  Society  will  consider  it  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial rule  of  its  conduct  to  exclude  carefully  all  opinions  from  its 
transactions  and  publications." 

If  we  were  disposed  to  amuse  ourselves  with  etymology  and 
word-grubbing  we  might  suggest  to  the  authors  of  this  rule,  that 
Opinion,  which  they  are  carefully  to  exclude,  is  only  a  Latin 
word  for  thought,  and  that  some  persons  may  be  apt  to  say  they 
have  furnished  in  the  rule  itself  an  example  of  the  exclusion 
enjoined  by  it. 

We  have  four  objections  to  this  rule.  It  prevents  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths  ;*— it  deprives  the  labours  of  the  Society  of 
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definite  purposes ; — the  facts  of  which  it  causes  the  collection 
and  arrangement  are  those  which  are  useless  and  irrelevant  as 
evidence ; — and  lastly,  the  observance  of  this  rule  is  irreconcilable 
not  merely  with  the  progress  of  science  and  knowledge,  but 
with  the  action  and  operations  of  the  Society  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rule  prevents  the  discovery  of  new 
truths. 

"  There  are  more  false  facts  than  false  theories,"  was  the 
remark  of  Dr  Cullen,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  consi- 
dering that  theories  themselves  are  not  only  facts  but  the  kind  of 
facts  about  the  truth  of  which  most  care  is  taken,  and  which 
naturally  therefore  are  oftener  true  or  have  more  truth  in  them 
than  details,  and  particulars  about  the  accuracy  of  which  less 
pains  are  taken.  "  People  are  never  less  to  be  trusted  than 
when  relating  things  they  have  heard  and  seen,"  was  the  saying 
of  another  wise  man,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  attests  it»  and 
hence  the  elaborate  rules  of  evidence  observed  in  the  law  courts 
of  all  civilized  nations.  Theories  are  formed  generally  by  the 
acutest  and  ablest  men ;  they  are  the  offspring  of  thought  and 
care  and  genius ;  it  is  a  fruitful  brain  that  can  produce  more  than 
one,  and  to  put  a  theory  which  is  but  a  single  step  in  advance  of 
preceding  theories  into  a  condition  which  gives  it  a  chance  of 
acceptance,  to  secure  a  hearing  even  for  a  solitary  proposition 
which  is  new  to  all  men,  is  a  life-work  to  the  most  gifted  of  our 
race.  Success  in  the  attempt  is  immortality,  and  by  it  for  the 
behoof  of  all  mankind  a  truth  is  added  to  the  trophies  of  the 
mind ;  a  well  of  blessing  is  unsealed  for  all  time.  Theories  are 
more  carefully  formed  than  all  other  products  of  the  human 
mind  put  together,  because  men  are  fearful  of  them ;  and  they 
are  often  a  weary  possession  to  the  finder.  Theories,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  are  facts  as  viewed  by  the  most  powerful  minds ; 
what  are  called  facts  are  details  and  ])articulars  as  conceived 
by  the  most  ordinary  minds.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  a 
fact,  but  when  we  regard  it  in  relation  to  the  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations of  Harvey,  we  call  it  his  theory.  Gravitation  is  a  fact ; 
but  it  was  first  a  guess,  next  an  opinion  and  then  a  theory  of 
Newton,  and  now  it  is  accepted  as  a  truth  by  all.  The  whole  of 
science  is  fact:  it  is  either  the  facts  which  prove  or  the  facts 
which  are  proved.  The  birth  of  a  new  conception  of  the  laws 
of  nature  in  the  mind  of  a  human  being  is  the  greatest  of  all 
births,  and  all  nations  in  their  early  histories  have  referred  the 
glorious  offspring  to  a  divine  origin.  Hence  it  is  that  all  men 
and  all  times  speak  reverently  of  the  great  teachers  who  have 
told  new  truths  to  men :  with  greatest  reverence  indeed,  of  the 
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moralists  whose  truths  are  greatest,  but  also  reverently  of  those 
who  make  knoMm  new  propositions  about  the  merest  physical 
matters.  When  any  unusually  gifted  man  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  a  new  proposition — ^a  smgle  additional  truth,  however 
little  its  apparent  importance— as  biographers  tell  us  it  generally 
becomes  the  object  of  a  life.  From  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  the 
Principia  there  were  nearly  twenty  years  of  thoughtful  theorising 
to  Isaac  Newton :  at  sixteen,  Francis  Bacon  began,  and  after  hau 
a  century  of  thought,  when  beyond  sixty,  he  produced  his  im« 
provements  in  the  science  of  evidence.  Their  theories  were  the 
mental  existence  of  these  men.  Newton  by  his  Principia  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  immediate  appreciation  of  his  time  even 
though  demonstration  guided  and  established  his  progress.  Bacon 
died  and  lived  a  depreciated  man,  and  his  Organon  was  hailed  by 
the  sneers  of  Coke  and  Cuffe  and  King  James.  The  discoverer 
of  a  new  truth  is  the  victim  of  an  ordeal  of  fire.  All  men  can- 
vass him  and  many  persecute  him.  The  man  who  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  his  fellows,  by  the  very  act  subjects  himself  to  the 
gauntlet.  The  history  of  science  is  the  history  of  this  process— 
of  the  conflict  between  the  convictions  of  individuals  and  of  their 
age — of  the  struggles  between  new-born  opinions,  and  the  fierce 
enmities  of  old  beliefs :  the  biography  of  genius  is  the  biogra- 
phy of  tempers  worn  by  contradiction,  of  fortunes  blighted  by 
unapproved  opinions,  and  of  men  robbed  of  peace,  and  life,  and 
affection,  for  the  faith  they  had  in  them.  It  is  not  needful  in  the 
present  day  to  discourage  thinkers,  they  are  not  too  numerous. 
Though  the  sort  of  thing  is  by  no  means  new  in  ecclesiastical 
societies,  we  are  not  aware  since  the  first  institution  of  scientific 
societies  of  another  instance  of  the  proscription  of  opinion  by 
a  body  professing  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — and  even  in  mat- 
ters involving  religious  animosity;  we  know  of  no  religious 
society  of  the  middle  ages,  (we  speak  under  the  correction  of 
Mr  Hallam),  nor  of  any  sect  in  the  present  day,  which  has  em- 
bodied a  formal  exclusion  of  all  opinions  in  the  fundamental  rule 
of  its  constitution,  and  as  the  most  essential  guide  of  its  opera- 
tions. Opinion  is  what  is  most  wanted  where  truth  is  the  object, 
it  is  the  parent  and  precursor  of  truth — opinion  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  the  Statistical  Council ;  the  creators  of  new  opinions 
are  the  best  benefectors  of  the  race, — they  are  warned  off  by 
tlie  Statistical  Council ;  the  process  of  seeking  and  sifting  new 
opinions  is  the  progress  of  science— to  avoid  tnis  process  is  the 
most  essential  rule  of  the  Statistical  Council ;  the  facts  oftenest 
true  are  general  propositions,  and  the  facts  least  often  true  are 
minor  details, — tne  proscription  of  the  most  true  for  the  least 
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true  is  the  ^nX  an4  i^ost  fupd^n^ei^tiil  principle  pf  t^^e  St^tistipi^ 
Council. 

Our  second  objection,  to  the  fundam^Rntal  rule  of  this  Spcietyji 
is  that  it  deprives  the  Society's  labours  of  definite  purposes.  The 
exclusion  of  opinions  U  the  exclusion  of  the  only  g^udes  which 
can  conduct  their  researphes  to  miy  useful  end.  It  is  only  the 
ascertaining^  of  what  is  unascertained ;  in  qther  words,  the  trying 
to  find  which  of  several  opinions  is  the  correct  one  about  any 
given  Dpatter,  that  can  legitijopiately  or  practicably  be^  the  end  pro- 
posed in  any  series  of  researches  by  reasonable  beings.  There 
IS  not  a  more  obviousi  truth  in  the  whole  philosophy  of  evidence 
than  this— that  the  ay  or  no  of  a  distinct  proposition  is  th^  only 
object  of  inquiry,  it  is  the  ve^y  meaning  of  in<^uiry.  ^  In- 
quiry can  aim  at  that  and  that  o.ply — if  it  does  not  it  is  imbe- 
cility, or  what  the  Statistical  Society's  labours  are.  Before  you 
can  inquire  you  must  have  something  that  you  seek.  The  more 
distinct  the  end  the  greater  the  chances  of  success :  the  absence 
of  an  end  is  futility.  The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London  have  therefore  reduced  themselves  to  this  pass — they 
have  for  the  first  and  most  essentia^  rule  of  their  operations, 
either  to  aim  at  gaining  no  end«  or  to  profess  oiie  thing  and  do 
another.  Are  their  researches  useful  ?  if  so,  they  are  in  viola- 
tion of  their  fundamental  principle — do  they  adhere  to  their  most 
essential  rule? — then  they  do  nothing.  The  object  (we  have 
heard)  of  the  Whigs,  who  framed  the  rule  which  we  have 
dilated  upon  so  long,  was  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the  Tories  to 
the  formation  of  the  Society.  If  the  rule  was  meant  to  be  kept, 
there  was  no  use  for  the  Society :  if  it  was  understood  that  there 
was  to  be  a  liberty  of  interpretation  allowed  to  the  Cotuncil  (and 
we  have  had  as  much  intimated  to  us  by  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles)  the  pretence  was  dishonest,  and  unworthy  to  be 
made  in  the  name  of  science.  The  Council  determine  what 
papers  are  to  be  read  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  FeUows^  aud 
of  course  their  decision  is  the  paramount  one  about  what  objects 
of  inquiry  shall  be  adopted  and.  pursued.  The  only  refuge  of 
the  whig  Council,  the  only  excuse  which  can  clear  them  of 
the  charge  of  JesuitisiQ,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  they  had  too 
little  penetration  to  see  the  consequences  of  their  own  law — and 
that,  seeking  ajgi  expedient  to  ward  off  an  immediate  evil,  they 
took  that  which  ocpurred  the  readiest,  without  consideration  or 
forethought  or  design  of  any  kind.  We  hope  the  best; — ajad  we 
must  say  of  such  ipen  as  Hallam,  Babb^fi^e,  Jones,  and  Drink- 
water — men  who  have  earned  so  n(iuch  distinctip^  by  their 
acquirements  in  otjher  d^epartm^nts  of  knowl^dg^-— that  though 


we  liold  mch  iDGQiisiderateness  not  ^cugaUe  in  any  men. 
who  undertake  wliat  they  undertook,  few  men  in  the  present  day 
can  better  afford  than  some  of  them  to  be  wrong  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  end  is  the  guide  of  the  means.  The  rule  of  the  Council^ 
by  forbidding  the  proposal  of  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
distinct  proposition  as  an  object  of  their  researches,  vitiates  the 
researches  themselves  in  proportion  as  their  object  is  made  vague. 
When  men  so  to  seek  they  know  not  what,  they  become  puzzled 
how  to  set  about  it,  and  the  most  common  effect  is,  that  they  do 
nothing.  The  history  of  the  Society  since  its  formation  is  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  this  fact  for  a  more  futile  institution, 
when  compared  with  the  great  things  it  might  accomplish,  and 
even  with  some  of  its  sister  societies,  does  not  exist.  Its  walls 
are  hung  round  with  lists  of  nearly  a  dozen  committees,  and  have 
been  so  for  ^ears.  Money  has  been  voted  to  aid  the  labours  of 
these  committees ;  the  expectant  Fellows  have  month  after  month 
hopefully  gazed  on  the  names  so  distinctly  written  out  with  all 
ijieir  titles  on  the  placards,  but  the  revelations  have  never  come 
-r-the  oracles  have  been  mute,  and  the  initiated  are  unbelievers  in 
their  usefulness.  In  four  years  we  are  not  wrong  we  apprehend 
when  we  say  there  has  been  but  one  solitary  report''^  by  a  so- 
litary committee,  and  that  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  what  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  societies  took  the  lead  in  doing,  and  have 
done  repeatedly.  The  truth  we  believe  is,  that  these  committees 
do  nothing.  Compliments  are  paid  by  naming  men  to  fill  them ; 
Ihe  names  are  suspended,  and  therein  the  joke  consists  ;  for  the 
usual  effect  of  suspension  by  a  cord  seems  immediately  to  be 
produced — the  men  are  never  fit  for  good  after  it;  the  aphorism 
of  Wilkes  is  realised — ^^  the  most  useless  thine  in  the  world  you 
can  do  with  a  man  is  to  hang  him  "  on  the  walli  of  the  Statistical 
Society.  A  committee  was^  appointed  with  the  magnificent 
purpose  of  preparing  a  statistical  account  of  London,  a  Hundred 
pounds  were  placed  at  its  disposal,  whieh  purpose  soon  dwindled 
mto  an  account  of  the  food  of  the  metropolis:  even  that  would 
be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  inquiries  any  body  of  men  could 
set  on  foot :  the  consumptive  tendencies  of  the  Society,  however, 
were  too  strong  for  the  committee,  and  it  died  and  made  no  sign. 
Among  the  committees  there  was  one  denominated  the  econo- 
mical—what does  it  mean  ?  and  what  has  become  of  it  ?  What 
contributions  have  the  Medical  Committee  made  to  medical  know- 
ledge ?     What  has  any  one  of  them  done  ?    The  third  Report 

*  <  A  Report  on  tht  Sute  of  £duoation  in  fiys  Pariihcs  in  Wcstminfter,'  which 
1ms  ji]||iippeM«4 
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of  the  Society  contains  the  following  admission  of  their  utter 
inefficiency  :— 

**  But  the  most  important  assistance  which  the  Fellows  can  ren« 
der  is  by  attending  the  Committees..  As  yet  very  few  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Council  have  offered  any  aid  in  this  manner,, 
and  this  circumstance^  together  with  the  want  of  subordinate 
assistance,  has  greatly  retarded  the  operations  of  the  Committees. 

*^  The  Council  has  anxiously  considered  the  best  means  of  in- 
ducing Fellows  to  assist  personally  in  the  labours  of  the  Societr, 
and  having  appointed  a  select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, they  nave  adopted  the  following  recommendation,  contained 
in  their  Keport ;  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  is  particu- 
larly invited. 

<<  Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  Feb.  17,  1837. 

"  *  Resolved  that,  any  five  or  more  members  of  the  Society  may 
propose  to  the  Council  the  formation  of  a  Committee,  statmg  to 
the  Secretary  in  writing  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  inquired 
into,  with  the  signatures  of  the  members,  asking  for  the  Committee, 
this  proposition  to  be  thereupon  submitted  to  uie  Council,  who,  on 
approval,  shall  appoint  the  applicants,  together  with  any  members 
of  their  own  boay  whom  they  may  judge  proper  to  nominate,  a 
Committee :  and  shall  name  a  chairman  of  the  same,  who  shsil  be 
considered  responsible  for  carrying  out  its  objects  and  making  a 
report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Council.  The  Committee  so  ap- 
pointed may  then  commence  work.  The  Rooms  of  the  Society, 
Books,  and  Stationery,  to  be  at  their  service.  No  expense  to  be 
incurred  by  any  Committee  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  without 
direct  permission  of  the  Council.' 

"  By  this  resolution  any  five  Fellows  will  be  enabled  to  prosecute 
inquiries  in  which  they  are  interested,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Council,  so  far  as  maybe  consistent  with  the  regulations  and 
objects  of  the  Society." 

The  labours  of  the  Select  Committee  who  drew  up  this  resolu- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  rescue  by  their  efficiency,  though  they 
were  appointed  to  remedy  the  evil,  the  character  of  the  committees 
from  the  contempt  into  which  they  have  fallen.  They  had  to 
deal  with  an  evil  which,  as  we  have  shown,  issues  from  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Society,  and  they  had  to  rouse  the  inert  and 
snatch  some  hours  from  the  busy,  and  the  means  the  Council  adopts 
are  (since  the  rooms  and  books  were  already  open  to  the  Fellows) 
to  allow  five  of  them  to  propose  the  formation  of  a  committee  in 
writing  to  the  Council,  whicn,  if  it  approves,  shall  appoint  a  chair- 
man over  tliem,  who  mhU  take  the  responsibility  from  them,  join 
to  them  as  many  of  its  own  number  as  it  may  judge  proper;  and 
then,  if  they  are  obedient  to  the  rules,  and  if  they  incur  ho  ex- 
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penses  without  permission,  why,  in  return  for  all  this — ^^stap- 
tionery  will  be  at  their  service." 

But  the  paralvsis  of  the  fundamental  rule  is  quite  as  visible  in 
the  Council  as  m  the  Committees.  We  extract  strange  proofs 
of  this  from  both  their  second  and  their  third  Reports.  We 
have  said  that  the  uncertainty  about  the  objects  they  had  to  seek, 
caused  by  the  exclusion  of  opinions,  would  prevent  them  from 
acting  to  any  purpose ;  the  second  Report  apologizes  thus : — 

**  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  early  progress  of  a  Society,  which 
has  for  its  object — not  the  establishment  oT  any  particular  theory,  or 
the  development  of  any  single  science, — ^but  an  inquiry  into  the 
various  and  innumerable  relations  existing  among  men  and  nations, 
must  necessarily  be  slow.  Much  consideration  is  requisite  to  deter- 
mine what  branches  of  inquiry  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  most  ad- 
vantage ;  to  ascertain  what  are  within  the  scope  and  means  of  the 
society;  to  discover  what  subjects  have  already  been  investigated ; 
and  what  sources  and  channels  of  information  are  already  open,  and 
may  be  made  available  to  its  purposes. 

**  These  inquiries,  and  many  others  arising  out  of  them,  must  of 
necessity  occupy  much  time,  and  their  results  will  for  a  while  appear 
small.  The  usefulness,  therefore,  of  such  a  Society  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  the  apparent  amount  of  its  labours,  or  the  number  of  its 
publications;  its  fruits  will  become  visible  in  an  awakened  spirit  of 
research  among  its  members — in  the  establishment  of  corresponding 
societies — ^and  in  the  creation  of  a  public,  as  well  as  an  individual, 
interest  in  its  proceedings." 

It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  the  only  thing  an« 
nounced  as  decided  in  this  Report  is  the  following : — 

^^  Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  preparation  of  an  Emblematic 
Seal  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  which  after  much  consideration 
has  been  determined  upon." 

Mr  Dickens  undoubtedly  had  this  passage  in  view  when  he 
wrote  the  announcement  of  the  Pickwick  Club  on  the  adoption 
after  mature  deliberation  of  the  celebrated  Pickwick  button. 

The  third  Report  is  still  more  explicit  in  its  admissions  of  the 
inefficiency  of  ttie  Society,  and  in  its  zeal  in  apolo^ing  for  the 
Council,  even  directly  cites  the  fundamental  prmciple  of  the 
Society,  the  exclusion  of  opinions  as  a  cause  of  the  inefficiency 
confessed. 

**  Three  years  having  now  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  the  Council  conceives  that  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  its  present  position,  and  future  prospects,  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  tne  Fellows. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Society  was  established,  in  order  that  the 
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Fellowd  may  duly  appreciate  the  success  which  it  has  obtsdiled)  and 
the  difficulties  whicn  nave  attended  the  operations  6f  the  Council*    < 

"  The  Society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring, 
arranging,  and  publishing  facts,  calculated  to  illustrate  the  condi-' 
tion  and  prospects  of  society,  and  its  objects  comprehend^  the 
whole  range  of  economical,  political,  medi^,  moral,  and  intellec*^ 
tual  Statistics.  Any  one  of  these  branches  of  inquiry,  if  subdi-* 
yided,  would  of  itself  furnish  ^ample  matter  for  the  exertions  of  » 
society,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  CouncU  has 
been  to  select  subjects  of  inquiry  which  come  within  their  means 
and  powers.  A  second  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  themselves.  In  this  respect  this  Society  differs  from 
every  other  similar  body,  and  its  progress  must  not,  therefore,  be 
estimated  by  the  same  standard  as  that  of  other  scientific  Institu- 
tions* In  those  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  limited  and  definite  :  for 
the  most  part  it  is  of  an  entertaining  nature,  and  may  be  followed 
as  a  relaxation  and  amusement :  the  individuals  interested  in  it  are 
generally  men  of  leisure,  devoting  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  same  pursuits ;  much  of  their  attention  is  devoted  to  speculative 
iaquiries,  and  to  subjects  which  require  but  little  labour,  and  afford 
at  the  same  time  a  high  degree  of  interest.  In  this  Society  the 
case  is  quite  the  reverse:  the  subjects  are  of  the  most  varied 
nature ;  not  one  step  in  any  inquiry  can  be  undertaken  without 
labour :  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts  are  attended  with 
difficulty  and  trouble,  involving  also  a  large  expenditure  of  time, 
while  the  remits  alone  contain  matter  of  interest.  The  individuals 
who  cultivate  Statistical  science  are  generally  engaged  in  active 
pursuits,  which  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  their  time,  and  ccm- 
sequently  their  leisure  hours  are  rather  devoted  to  relaxation  than 
to  the  serious  studies  which  the  collection  of  facts  involves  :  arid 
lastly  y  the  eocchmon  of  aU  specidative  matter  from  the  inquiries  of  the 
Society y  deters  many  'persons  from  offering  their  personal  assistant. 
AU  are  willing  and  desirous  to  obtain  and  make  use  of  the  results, 
but  very  few  to  devote  their  time  and  labour  to  the  procurement  and 
arrangement  of  the  details. 

"  Hence  the  third  and  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Council  has 
arisen.  It  was  their  duty  as  well  as  their  wish  to  ensure  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  rather  to 
provide  for  its  continuance  and  increasing  utility,  than  to  exhaust 
its  means  and  cripple  its  energies  at  the  commencement  of  its 
existence.  The  Council  deemed  it  desirable,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Fellows,  that  the  Society  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  scientific  Bodies  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Regulations  provided  that  monthly  meetings 
should  be  held,  and  the  objects  of  the  Society  required  that  the 
Council  should  enter  into  correspondence  with  other  Institutions 
and  individuals ;  and  that  they  should,  periodically,  print  and  pub- 
lish statistical  information.    These  objects  involved  the  necessity  of 
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tmcenf  salaried,  printing,  and  other  similar  expenses,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  other  canses,  must  of  itself  prevent  the  Council  from 
engi^in^  in  any  extmsiye  inquiries ;  while  the  time  of  tiie  Honorarjr 
Secretaries  and  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  folly  occu- 
pied in  conducting  the  oorrespondoioe  and  other  business  of  the 
Society,  &c.  &c." 

There  is  in  constant  practice  by  the  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  valuable  example  to  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London-^though,  God  wot,  they  exhibit  enough  of  narrowheas 
and  ignorance  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  most  rabid  haters  of 
theory  and  speculation.    Bat  they  do  not  commit  tlie  folly  of 
exelttding  opinions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  test  and  try  them  by 
inquiring  into  fisiets  and  examining  witnesses,  and  hence  their 
reports  and  the  evidences  in  support  of  them,  which,  after  all 
imperfections,  etercise  so  powerful  and  beneficial  an  influence 
on  our  l^slation.    The  aovantages  they  have  in  obtaining  in- 
formation over  a  society  are  obvious  and  great,  but  tliey  are  not 
greater  than  the  advantage  they  derire  from  perpetually  bringing 
together  the  propositions  and  the  evidences,  m>m  testing  the 
opinions  by  the  facts,  and  seeking  facts  by  which  to  test  the 
opinions.     Were  it  possible  for  them  to  exclude  opinions,  like 
the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society^  it  is  sajrinjp  little  to  affirm 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  England  could  not  save 
their  labours  from  futility.    The  Statistical  Society  is  a  body  in-> 
finitely  less  powetfiil,  and  therefore  they  voluntarily  shadde 
theindelves  with  a  dhain  which  would  draw  the  other  to  the 
earth.    To  counterbalance  their  inferiority  they  need  superior 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  larger  speculative  ends ;  but  the  wis* 
doift  of  the  Council  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Provisional  Com-* 
raittee  have  denied  them  all  free  research,  and  proscribed  all 
speculative  ends.    No  body  of  men  is  more  weak,  and  requires 
greater  stimulants  to  conduct  it  to  any  good  end,  than  a  voluntary 
association  of  Scientific  Amateurs — ^ttie   Statistical  Society  is 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  denied  purposes,  stimulants,  and 
guidance,  as  if  its  only  dangers  were  oyer  seal,  and  its  only 
Errors  superfluous  activity. 

The  excuses  advanced  by  the  Coundl  f6r  the  utter  inutility^  of 
the  Society  (except  in  so  far  as  the  very  existence  of  a  Society 
of  the  kindis  uieful)  are  not  valid,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  even  on 
the  low  grounds  which  they  assume.  Their  first  apology  is  the 
largeness  of  the  subject ;  any  one  of  the  branches  of  inquiry- 
economical,  political,  medical,  moral,  or  intellectual  statistics 
would  of  itself  furnish  ample  matter  for  the  exertions  of  a  soeiety. 
This  id  therefore  a  sufficient  reason  for  domg  nothing  in  any  of 
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them !  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  not  a  reason  for  dili- 
gence and  activity,  for  uniting  the  most  scientific  plans  and  the 
most  energetic  execution,  but  for  printing  only  the  papers  which 
the  kindness  of  the  stars  and  the  chance  seal  of  a  Fellow  may 
produce  in  the  proceedings  and  transactions ;  and  giving,  during 
four  years'  existence,  in  return  for  about  four  thousand  pounds  of 
the  money  which  belongs  to  science,  a  single  octavo  pamphlet  in 
a  blue  cover,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  ^  Report  on  the 
State  of  Education  in  five  parishes  in  Westminster.'  The  wide  field 
which  is  made  an  excuse  for  inaction,  and  which  really  is  a  reason 
for  exertion,  was  chosen  by  the  Council  themselves :— was  the 
apology  the  offspring  of  the  choice,  or  the  choice  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  apology?  Their  second  excuse  is,  that  while  the  objects 
of  other  societies  are  limited,  definite,  entertaining,  speculative 
and  easily  pursued,  ^^  in  this  Society  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse.' 
The  members  of  other  societies  are  affirmed  to  be  generally  men 
of  leisure,  while  the  Fellows  of  the  Statistical  Society  are  said  to 
be  generally  engaged  in  active  pursuits ;  we  doubt  the  facts  as 
stated — we  know  that  many  members  of  it  belong  also  to  other 
societies ;  and  with  the  example  of  the  Council  before  us,  we 
cannot  predicate  activity  in  any  way  of  the  body  over  which 
they  preside.  But  the  subject  which  the  statists  profess  to 
illustrate,  ^*  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  society,"  is  not  a 
subject  wanting  in  interest  or  entertainment.  The  condition  of 
society  consists  in  all  the  facts  of  human  existence — ^it  is  an  un- 
covering of  all  the  effects  of  the  past  on  the  present,  a  separating  of 
all  the  great  causes  which  are  moulding  our  being  and  well-being, 
an  estimate  of  institutions  and  their  relations  to  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  formation,  development  and  happiness  of  men 
and  women.  To  express  these  things  in  other  words;  births 
and  marriages,  sicknesses  and  deaths ;  crimes  and  accidents,  so- 
cieties and  sects,  rents,  wages,  prices,  products,  houses,  lands, 
all  the  innumerable  things  which  human  beings  use,  and  all  the 
endless  varieties  of  human  beings  themselves,  form  the  condi- 
tion of  society.  Are  these  things  uninteresting  ?  Yes,  surely^ 
as  long  as  they  are  barren — ^as  long  as  we  look  at  details  without 
an  eye  to  results ;  at  tlie  condition  of  society  without  an  eye  to 
its  prospects.  The  prospects  of  society  consist  in  the  present 
viewed  as  the  parent  of  the  future,  the  elements  regarded  in  the 
process  from  which  issues  the  product,  the  material  and  spiritual 
forms  of  men  and  assemblages  of  men  as  they  tend  to  action, 
passion,  and  good  or  evil  in  the  coming  time,  and  as  they  con- 
flict and  mingle  in  the  progress  which  history  records,  and  in 
the  scenes  and  events  which  fill  this  world  with  wonders. 
Goethe  has  said  that,  properly  speaking,  man  is  the  only  thing 
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interestiDgrto  man.  Bat  the  Statistical  Council  tell  ns  that  layers 
of  limestones  and  granite,  nebulseand  double  stars,  courses  of  rivers 
and  heights  of  hiUs,  plumage  of  birds  and  wings  of  insects,  the 
objects  which  the  Geological,  Astronomical,  Geographical,  Qrni- 
thologicaU  and  Entomological  Societies,  pursue  are  of  higher 
interest,  and  more  agreeable  entertainment,  to  men  than  the  social 
condition  and  prospects  of  man.  The  welfare  of  the  race  is  un- 
interesting and  unentertaining,  but  it  is  insects,  and  birds,  and 
stones,  and  hills,  and  streams,  that  come  home  to  the  busi- 
nesses and  the  bosoms  of  men !  It  is  a  very  ancient  kind  of  fal- 
lacy to  deprive  a  subject  of  qualities  and  then  depreciate  it  for 
the  want  of  what  the  depreciators  took  away.  This  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  Council.  They  first  kill  Statistics,  and  then  complain 
of  its  want  of  animation:  they  even  deny  that  it  ever  had 
any*  It  would  be  more  true,  consistent,  and  useful,  were  they 
to  continue  their  former  eulogies  of  Statistics  with  the  admission 
of  its  present  state- 
Thus  Harlequin  extolled  his  horse, 
Fit  for  the  road,  the  race,  the  course ; 
One  fault  he  had — a  fault  indeed, 
And  what  was  that  ? — the  horse  was  dead ! 

This  Report  says  *^  the  results  alone  contain  matter  of  inte- 
rest ;**  yet  the  Council  who  declare  this  retain  the  fundamental 
rule  wnich  excludes  results.  They  proclaim  that  ^'  the  exclusion 
of  speculative  matter  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Society  deters 
many  persons  from  offering  their  personal  assistance" — the  men 
who  confess  the  ill  effect,  formed  the  excluding  rule,  originated 
the  deterring  cause — the  body  who  avow  that  results  alone  have 
interest,  stand  up  for  the  exclusion  of  results !  In  the  Council 
which  drew  up  and  published  this  Report  we  find  the  names  of 
all  the  four  men  who  formed  the  fundamental  rule  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  opinions :  Messrs  Hallam,  Jones,  Drinkwater,  and  Bab- 
bage,  are  the  avowed  excluders  of  opinions,  and  they  are  the 
Council,  which  announces  it  to  all  the  world,  that  their  act  shuts 
out  the  only  matter  which  contains  interest,  and  deters  many  from 
offering  personal  assistance.  They  exclude  from  a  society  sup- 
ported by  public  contributions  all  interest,  and  impede  all  activity^ 
and  have  the  temerity  to  avow  the  effects  and  maintain  the  cause. 

Our  third  complaint  against  the  rule  which  excludes  opinions 
is,  that  it  prevents  the  selection  of  facts  according  to  their  value 
as  evidence.  Facts  are  valuable  only  in  relation  to  what  they 
prove— the  evidence  is  important  or  otlierwise  according  to  the 
proposition  to  which  it  relates.  But  evidences  which  prove 
notoin^ — facts  which  relate  to  no  proposition,  and  from  which 
propositions  are  carefully  excludeo,  are  necessarily,  while  the 
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in  two  ways — it  causes  die  collection  of  useless  details,  and  pre^ 
vents  the  Value  of  those  which  are  useful  from  beins[  ascertedned; 

Statistics  is  full  of  both  evils.  It  was  one  of  me  wonderftil 
discoveries  of  M.  Quetelet,  the  only  honorary  foreign  member 
the  statists  for  It  long  time  thought  worthy  of  beinr  among  them, 
that  there  were  certain  instruments  whibh  suicides  used  more 
frequently  than  others  in  destroying  themselves,  and  that  on 
the  whole  women  killed  themselves  m  ways  less  shocking  than 
men !  This  was  extracted  and  praised  as  a  revelation  of  a  new 
law! 

Crime,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  condi- 
tion of  society,  has  been  largely  discussed  by  statists  to  such 
.  little  purpose  that  they  have  not  yet  arrived  even  at  a  settled 
classiffcation  of  crimes.  The  whole,  without  exception  almost,  of 
the  statistical  tables  do  not  classify  crimes  according  to  what 
they  are,  but  according  to  how  they  are  punishable,  whether  by 
indictment  or  summary  process.  But  by  a  bold  defiance  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  exclusion  of  opinions  Mr  Symonds,  a 
very  able  man,  author  of  *  Mechanics  of  Lawmaking' — stood  up  in 
the  Society,  when  a  paper  was  read  which  proceeded  upon  this 
classification,  and  maintained,  though  no  one  approved  and  many 
sneered  at  hiin,  the  unphilosophical  and  useless  nature  of  the 
division.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  framing  a  statistical  exhi- 
bition of  crimes  without  theoHsing :  and  proposed  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  classification  for  crimes — their  motives.  Theory  here 
obviously  made  an  important  practical  step :  and  the  moment  Mr 
Symonds'  principle  is  put  beside  the  previous  principle,  will 
be  seen  the  valuelessness  of  all  prior  statistics  of  crime;  men 
might  have  heaped  up  statistics  upon  the  former  plan  for  ages 
without  a  particle  of  useful  result  By  adopting  the  principle  of 
motives,  this  becomes  impossible ;  some  good  may  come  of  the 
researches  which  it  g^uides ;  but  the  uncertainty  which  attaches 
to  the  motives  of  an  human  conduct  attaches  also  to  those  of 
crime,  and  thus  an  element  of  doubt  is  introduced — the  leaven  of 
like  uncertainty  is  communicated  to  all  the  researches  which  may 
be  made — all  the  tables  which  may  be  framed,  and  all  the  results 
they  may  seem  to  yield. 

Folios  of  statistics  have  been  produced  on  the  relation  between 
education  and  crime,  and  for  want  of  a  rational,  that  is,  a  theo- 
retical definition  of  education,  the  whole  of  their  labours  have 
consisted  in  sowing  figures  and  reaping  sums.  There  is  an 
able  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Transacnons  at  the  head  of  this 
article  by  Mr  Porter — a  gentleman  whose  connection  with  the 
statistical  department  of  uie  Board  of  Trade  gives  hiiki  many 
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advaftt&^es  In  pnrsaing  hts  statistical  researches.  Bat  thoafK 
many  more  glaring  instances  of  the  evil  mifi;ht  be  taken — this 
paper  exhibits^  by  the  selection  of  facts  which  is  made  to  prove 
the  result  wished  for,  the  bad  consequences  of  the  exclusionary 
rules.  If  education  be  defined — **  making  men  better/'  and  w^ 
presume  no  one  will  question  the  propriety  of  the  definition,  the 
controversy  is  carried  on,  and  the  war  of  folios,  quartos,  and 
numerical  tables  waged — to  decide  whether  making  men  betteir 
is  really  making  them  better  or  making  them  worse.  But  w^ 
presume  that  the  point  Mr  Porter  undertakes  to  prove  is  that 
teaching  men  and  women  to  read  and  Write  Well,  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  crime.  Mr  Porter  indeed  alludes  incidentally  more 
than  once  to  moral  instruction. — *<  If,"  he  says,  *^  by  this  means, 
it  should  be  made  apparent  that  the  result  is,  in  reality,  favour- 
able to  the  influence  of  instruction,  the  advocates  for  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  people  will  have  made  out  a  case  not  only 
justifying  their  course,  but  affording  the  best  hopes  for  the 
future,  when  their  efforts  shall  be  no  hmger  limited  to  the  im-» 
parting  of  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge — the  scaffolding  as 
it  were  for  erecting  a  moral  structure  within  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  poor^-^but  when  the  most  numerous  class  shall  be 
taught  to  make  a  proper  use  of  knowledge  by  having  impressed 
upon  them  a  right  understanding  of  all  their  relative  and  social 
duties.''  The  object  we  have  in  view  in  examining  Mr  Porter's 
paper  is  not  to  support  either  side  of  the  controversy,  but  to 
show  how  the  want  of  a  distinct  definition  of  the  objects  of  it 
make9  useless  all  the  facts  and  figures  he  brings  forward ;  and 
this  we  advance  not  as  bearing  against  him  m  any  way,  but 
against  the  causes  of  the  indistinctness.  Nobody  argues  that 
moral  instruction  does  not  prevent  and  diminish  crimes— that 
bringing  youth  up  with  habits  opposed  to  stealing  and  fighting, 
and  any  kind  of  fraud  and  violence,  does  not  lessen  the  number 
of  criminals  in  the  calendar — nor  that  in  so  far  as  social  duties 
are  taught  along  with  reading  and  writing  the  effect  of  instruct 
tion  in  these  duties  is  hostile  to  the  violation  of  them.  The 
object  of  the  paper  then,  if  it  has  a  distinct  one,  must  be  to  prove 
that  their  being  taught  reading  and  writing  merely, — ^^  the  mere 
elements  of  knowledge" — "  the  scaffolding  without  the  struo« 
tare" — ^^  acts  with  a  restraining  power  upon  the  evil  passions 
and  propensities  of  men."  Though  it  is  a  long  extract,  we 
quote  Mr  Porter's  paper  slightly  abridged,  our  apology  being  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  force  of  the  example  of  con- 
fusion  and  inconsequence  which  it  exhibits  as  bearing  against 
the  causes  of  them— the  fundamental  errors  prevalent  on  statb-^ 
ties*    The  Council  cannot  accuse  us  of  cnoosing  an  instance 
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unfair  to  them,  since  this  is  a  paper  which  professes  to  have  a 
distinct  end  in  view,  and  starts  with  a  declaration  that  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  fundamental  principle  of  exclusion,  it  does  aim  at 
supporting  an  opinion ;  while  its  author,  Mr  Porter,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  intelligent 
statists  in  the  kingdom. 

<'  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
that  a  paper  was  read  at  its  last  ordinary  meeting,  in  which  notice 
was  incidentally  taken  of  this  subject,  and  wherein  the  opinion  was 
adopted,  that  instruction  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of 
criminal  offenders,  but  the  contrary.  This  opinion,  so  startling  to 
the  sanguine  promoters  of  general  education  among  the  people,  nas 
before  been  brought  forward  in  a  work  of  considerable  merit — the 
*  Essay  on  the  Moral  Statistics  of  France,'  by  Monsieur  Guerry, 
who  has  supported  his  assertions  by  an  appeal  to  figures  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  France.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  question  the  truth  of  those  figures  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular, nor  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  drawn  from  them  by  Monsieur  Guerry.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  dispute  concerning  the  fact,  that  in  the  departments 
of  France,  in  which  the  greatest  share  of  instruction  is  imparted  to 
the  young,  there  the  number  of  crimmals  was  the  greatest  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  population  ixt  the  precise  period  to  which  the  figure 
adopted  by  Monsieur  Guerry  relate ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that,  in  the  examination  of  a  fact  so  important  to  the  moral  process 
of  our  race,  that  gentleman  should  have  contented  himself  with  the 
returns  of  a  single  year,  when  records  of  the  same  description, 
and  applying  to  a  longer  period  of  time,  were  equaUy  open  to  him. 

'^  It  would  have  been  a  laborious  and  useless  task  to  have  gone 
into  the  examination  of  Monsieur  Gueriy 's  position  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  86  departments  into  which  France  is  divided.  Every 
practical  purpose  will  be  equally  well  answered  by  confining  that 
examination  to  a  limited  number  of  departments,  occupying  opposite 
ends  in  the  scale  of  instruction.  It  so  happens  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  four  vnost  instructed  and  of  the  four  least  instructed  depart- 
ments in  France  are  nearly  the  same  in  point  of  numbers,  the  diffe- 
rence being  only  8,174  in  a  population  of  more  than  1,100,000,  or 
about  seven  in  1 ,000. 

<<  The  degree  in  which  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  different  de- 
partments is  ascertained  by  the  examination  as  to  their  intellectual 
condition  of  the  men  drawn  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  who, 
as  they  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  ranks,  may  be  supposed 
to  exhibit  very  fairly  the  degree  in  which  instruction  is  imparted 
throughout  the  departments. 

'<  According  to  this  test,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the 
people  who  can  read  and  write  in  the  four  most  instructed  depart* 
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ments  is  nearly  three-foarthB ;  while  in  the  four  least  instracted  it  is 
little  more  than  one-eighth :  the  exact  propoftions  are — 

Most  ioBtmcted — I  Meuse       .        .        74  in  100. 
"  2  Doubs       .        .        73      " 

'f  3  Jura  .        .        73      " 

"  4  Haute  Mame    .        72      " 

Least  inBtnicted— 83  Cher  .        .         13      " 

"  84  Haute  Vienne    .        13      " 

»  85Allier        .        .        13     " 

"  86  Corrize     .        .        12      « 

The  proportion  for  the  irhole  of  France  being        38  in  100. 

"  It  BO  happened,  that  in  the  year  1831,  which  was  taken  by 
Monsieur  Guerry  for  examination,  there  were  charged  with  offences 
in  the  four  moat  instructed  departments  232  persons,  and  in  the 
four  least  instmcted  only  187  persons.  But,  if  we  include  in  our 
ezaniina.tion  the  five  years  for  which  the  returns  are  given,  we  shall 
find  a  wholly  different  result ;  and,  indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that  1831 
IS  the  only  year  in  which  the  excess  of  criminals  is  not  ranged  on 
the  side  of  die  least  instmcted  departments. 
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«  The  annual  average  number  of  criminals  in  the  five  years  is 
nearly  10  per  cent,  greater  in  the  least  instructed  than  it  is  in  the 
most  instructed  departments  ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  latter  will 
be  more  striking,  if  we  observe  the  numbers  charged  with  offences 
against  tbe  person,  and  those  charged  with  depredations  against 
property*  'I'be  first,  being  the  more  peculiar  sign  of  barbarism,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  greater  number  of  offenders  among  the 
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iQQBt  ignoranty  and  accordiBgljr  the  fiyer«ig^  anniuil  pyipber  is«  in 
tne  four  darkest  departments  66 ^  wlule  inlhe  most  epligbtened  it  i» 
only  45,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  3.  Crimes  against  pro- 
perty may  be  considered  as  among  the  consequences  of  cmlization^ 
since  it  is  evident  that  the  temptation  to  commit  them  must  be 
greatest  where  the  artificial  wants  of  man  are  the  most  numerous 
and  urgent,  and  where  the  accumulation  of  the  means  for  their 
gratification  is  most  considerable.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  that  this  class  of  criminals  is  greatest  where  instruction,  and 
its  necessary  consequent,  civilization,  are  most  expanded.  This  is 
the  case  as  shown  by  the  tables  under  examination,  but  in  a  much 
smaller  degree  than  might  be  expected ;  the  annual  average  excess 
of  offenders  against  property  in  the  four  most  instructed  depart- 
ments being  only  4  in  132,  or  about  3  per  cent. 

^^  If  the  object  were  simply  to  show  that,  by  taking  the  particular 
year  which  he  has  adopted,  Monsieur  Guerry  has  fallen  upon  an  erro- 
neous conclusion,  and  that  instruction,  in  even  the  unsatisfactory  de- 
gree wherein  it  is  now  imparted  to  the  mass,  is  not  justly  chargeable 
with  the  bad  effect  which  he  has  attributed  to  it,  what  has  already 
been  said  would  perhaps  be  sufficient.  But  the  subject  is  one  of 
such  vital  importance  to  th^  well-being  and  moral  progress  of 
society  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  by  an  opportunity  mr  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  further  examination.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been 
thought  preferable  to  analyse  the  returns  of  the  most  un&vourable 
year  of  the  series.  If,  by  this  means,  it  should  be  made  apparent 
that  the  result  is,  in  reality,  favourable  to  the  influence  of  mstruc- 
tion,  the  advocates  for  imparting  knoirledge  to  the  people  will  have 
made  out  a  case  not  only  justifying  their  course,  but  affording  the 
best  hopes  for  the  future,  when  their  efforts  shall  be  no  longer 
limited  to  the  imparting  of  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge — the 
scaffolding,  as  it  were,  for  erecting  a  moral  structure  witnin  the 
minds  ana  hearts  of  tht  poor, — ^but  when  the  most  numerous  ckss 
shall  be  taught  to  make  a  proper  use  of  knowledge,  by  having  im- 
pressed upon  them  a  right  understanding  of  all  their  relative  and 
social  duties* 

^<  It  has  been  shown,  that  in  the  year  1831  the  number  of 
criminals  in  the  four  most  instructed  departments  was  232,  while 
in  the  least  instructed  the  number  was  only  187j|  making  a  diffe- 
rence in  favour  of  the  latter  of  24  per  cent. ;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
bear  out  the  imfavourable  conclusions  of  Monsieur  Querry.  It  will 
at  once  be  seen,  however,  that  such  condusieiiy  to  be  justly  founded, 
must  proceed  upon  the  additional  oiroumstance  qi  tt&e  offendiH*s 
being  found  among  the  instructed  olaases.  Let  na  examine  how 
f^r  tnis  is  in  agreement  with  the  facta  9^  disclosed  in  the  Fireneb 
official  tabites. 

<<  If  we  B^arate  the  criminals  of  the  eight  departmente  under 
lamination,  we  shall  fiiid  thati  m  Uie  year  193U  tkej  weret  di'vidcMl 
at  fottow  :^ 


F<Hir  won    Four  l^ast 
inttnietsd       tnstrueted 
dtp«rtai«itt»  d^Murlmentfl* 

1st  Glass. — ^Those  vboUy  nninstracted    •    •    .     101  .  158 

2d      <<       Those  i^ho  read  and  writ^ii^parfbctlj  103  •  12 

3d      <<       Those  who  read  and  write  well       .      24  •  13 

4th     <<       Tliose  still  further  educated  ...        4  .  4 


Total    ....    232  187 


'^  We  have  seen  that  m  the  more  enlightened  departments  the 
poportion  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write  is  73  in  100,  while 
m  the  least  instructed  it  is  no  more  than  13  in  100.  The  popala-> 
tion  of  the  first  being  1,142,454,  it  follows  that  only  308,463 
persons  ^re  wholly  unlnstructed ;  and  the  number  of  onenders  in 
this  class  being  101,  it  further  follows  that  one  person  in  3,054 
among  them  has  been  brought  before  the  tribunals  ;  whereas,  among 
the  three  instructed  classes  the  offenders  are  131  among  833,991 
instructed  persons,  or  only  one  in  6,366. 

<<  In  the  least  instructed  departments  a  similar  examination  eivea 
us  the  following  result : — The  population  being  1,134,280,  of  whom 
only  13  in  100  are  instructed,  there  will  be  986,824  wholly  ignorant, 
and  147,456  who  can  read  or  write.  The  number  of  wholly  ignorant 
offenders  being  158,  gives  in  that  class  only  one  offender  in  6,245 
persons ;  whereas  the  instructed  classes,  amounting  in  number  to 
147,456,  include  29  ofi^nders,  or  one  in  every  5,084  individuals. 

<<  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  these  results.  In  situations 
where  education  is  pretty  generally  imparted  the  wholly  ignorant 
will  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  through  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  employments  being  occupied  by  those  who  are  instructed. 
The  ignorant  man  is  therefore  more  impelled  to  lawless  courses  tlian 
in  other  situations,  where  the  great  bul^  of  the  people  being  equsjly 
uninstructed,  all  have  a  nearly  equal  chance  of  obtaining  hoi\est 
employments. 

<*  If  a  similar  examination  is  made  for  the  two  fbllowing  years, 
1832  and  1833,  beyond  which  the  statements  do  not  reach,  tiie 
result  will  be  similar. 

*^  In  the  more  enlightened  departinei\ts  the  offenders  who  1^ 
not  received  instruction  bore  to  the  uninstruqted  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants the  proportion  of 

1  in  4,745  in  1832, 
1  in  5,318  in  1833; 

the  propprtlon  having  been  one  in  3,054  in  1831,  showing  a  great 
a9d  progr^ssiye  improvement.    Of  the  instructed,  the  proportion  of 
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<^  In  the  least  instructed  department,  the  proportion  of  unin- 
structed  offenders  was — 

In  1831  .  .  .  1  in  6,245, 
«  183*2  .  ;  .  1  in  5,422, 
«M  838     ...     1  in  7,709. 

*^  Of  offenders  who  had  been  instructed,  the  proportions  were— 

In  1831  .  .  .  1  in  5,084, 
"  1832  •  .  .  1  in  4,213, 
"  1833     ...     1  in  4,468. 

<<  By  means  of  its  effective  system  of  police,  and  through  the 
necessity  which  it  imposes  upon  every  person  who  passes  from  one 
department  of  the  kinedom  to  another  to  provide  himself  with  a 
passport,  the  French  Government  is  enabled  to  trace  the  progress 
of  its  individual  subjects,  and  to  ascertain  with  great  accuracy  their 
previous  conduct.  Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  included  in  his 
annual  statements  returns  of  relapsed  criminals  (re^idives),  and  has 
thus  given  a  tolerably  good  account  of  the  extent  to  which  dishonest 
and  violent  courses  are  carried  on  as  a  profession  in  France. 

"  The  total  number  of  relapsed  criminals  (in  this  country  we 
should  call  them  professional  offenders)  who  were  brought  before 
the  Courts  of  Assize  in  France  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833, 
were  1,296,  1,429,  and  1,318,  respectively. 

<^  Separating  these  into  classes  according  to  their  degree  of  in- 
struction, the  numbers  are  as  follow : — 


YBA  R     8 


1881 

1833 

Yearly  7 
Average  3 


Wholly 
IpBorant. 


I 


i 


i 


799  176 
857  I  173 
782 '  159 


813 


169 


623 
684 
623 


644 


Read  or  Write 
badly. 


I 


1 
I 


341  92 

422  95 

395  85 

386  91 


I 


Read  and  Write 
well. 


i 


249 
327 
310 


295 


130 
131 
119 


127 


i 
t 


51 
40 
28 


•d 

I 
I 


40 


79 
91 
91 

87 


Soperior 
Initmction. 


26 
19 
22 


22 


1 

I 


12 
7 
3 


14 
12 
19 


15 


<'  At  present,  all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  inquiry  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  War  is  comprehended  in  the  fact,  that 
62  out  of  every  100  persons,  within  the  ages  liable  to  military 
service,  are  wholly  uninstructed ;  how  many  of  the  remaining 
38  belong  respectively  to  each  of  the  three  remaining  classes,  viz., 
those  who  read  and  write  imperfectly,  those  who  read  and  write 
well,  and  those  who  have  received  a*  superior  degree  of  instruction, 
we  have  no  means  for  ascertaining. '     ' 
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^<  In  the  absence  of  such  information  as  that  to  which  we  have  here 
alluded,  the  following  table  may  yet  be  interesting,  and  may  afford 
gratification  to  those  who  believe  that  by  communicating  a  course 
of  moral  education  to  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  community  a  vast  pro* 
portion  of  the  vice  and  misery  now  witnessed  may  be  driven  from 
society.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  this  table,  that  out  of 
4,222  criminals  subjected  to  punishment  in  France  in  1833,  the 
large  proportion  of  3,777  belonged  to  the  classes  either  wholly 
without,  or  who  had  received  only  the  lowest  degree  of  instruction. 
Of  the  two  remaining  classes  345  offenders  were  furnished  from 
among  those  who  can  read  and  write  well,  and  100  from  among 
those  superiorly  educated.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  these 
proportions  can  be  in  agreement  with  the  state  of  education 
throughout  the  population  of  France,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
countries  in  the  world ;  and  if  they  be  not  so  in  agreement,  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  education,  even 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  acts  with  a  restraining  power 
upon  the  evil  passions  and  propensities  of  men. 

*^  If  the  subjoined  table  is  examined  further,  it  will  -  be  seen, 
that  out  of  50  persons  sentenced  to  death,  not  one  belonged  to 
the  well-educated  class ;  tha^  47  in  that  class  were  subjected  to 
only  slight  correctional  punishments,  and  four  to  simple  «ur- 
veillance ;  leaving  only  49  well-educated  persons  out  of  the  whole 
population  of  more  than  32  millions,  or  one  in  664,678  persons, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1833,  were  considered  deserving 
of  punishments  in  any  degree  severe. 
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We  hold  this  paper  to  be  an  example  of  the  bad  eflFect  of  tKe 
exclusion  of  opinions,  and  an  example  all  the  more  forcible  is 
that  it  seemingly  violates  the  rule ;  because  it  displays  in  the 
most  favourable  case  we  could  select,  the  collection,  considera- 
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tiim  ftiiH  itrangement  of  fitets  which  do  not,  and  cannot  prove 
the  proposition  intended.  The  source  of  this  inconclusiveness 
is  the  confusion  and  vagueness  which  the  habitual  exclusion  of 
opinion  causes  in  the  propositions  to  be  established.  Mr  Porter, 
as  we  have  smd,  must  eitlier  intend  to  prove  that  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  writing  acts  against  crime,  or  that  the  moral  educa- 
tion to  which  he  every  now  and  then  alludes,  has  a  moral 
tendency.  To  prove  that  moral  education  has  a  moral  ejOTect  is 
uncalled  for,  since  no  one  denies  it,  and  trivial,  since  it  would 
merely  be  showing  by  tables  and  figures,  that  making  men  moral 
U  making  men  moral.  But  the  object  is  to  show  that  education 
in  reading  and  writing  acts  restrainingly  on  crime :  that  teaching 
to  read  is  giving  men  honest  habits,  and  instructing^  them  in 
caligraphy  sehooling  their  passions.  Now,  tathose  unmstructcd 
in  the  mystic  revelations  of  statistics,  it  does  appear  that,  though 
you  enable  a  man  to  write  so  well  that  he  could  copy  Mr  Porter's 
paper  in  the  space  covered  by  a  sixpence,  and  surround  it  with  a 
ibrest  of  '*  ornamental  penmanship,"  you  would  not,  by  continuing 
the  discipline  of  his  eyes  and  fingers  until  doomsaay,  commu- 
nicate either  a  principle  or  a  habit  of  refraining  from  his  neigh- 
bour's goods.  Reading  is  the  art  of  connecting  certain  sounds 
and  significations  with  certain  symbols,  which  are  addressed  to 
the  touch  of  the  blind  and  the  eyes  of  the  seeing.  Honesty  and 
Self-restraint,  which  are  the  virtues  opposed  to  fraud  and  violence, 
are  habits  of  character,  formed  in  the  mind  by  the  presence  and 

?ower  of  moral,  religious,  and  sympathetic  considerations, 
i'he  associating  of  sounds  and  significations  with  arbitrary 
symbols  is  not  a  moral  operation — it  is  done  by  the  senses,  the 
judgment  and  the  memory.  The  expectation  of  those  who 
expect  from  reading,  which  is  not  a  moral  operation,  a  moral 
result,  tvho  think  that  exercising  the  faculty  of  association  upon 
symbols  and  sounds,  is  forming  habits  of  morality  in  the  character, 
assuredly  is  an  expectation  of  figs  from  thorns.  They  sow  in  the 
intellect,  and  hope  to  reap  in  the  heart.  Reading  is  a  great  art; 
aiid  there  is  an  immense  and  wonderful  difference  between  the 
mind  which,  with  difficulty,  associates  a  sound  with  a  single  word 
of  three  letters  and  the  accomplished  reader :  but  men  do  not 
infer  honesty  from  skill  and  quickness  in  the  art ;  and  the  most 
perfect  mastery  of  pauses  and  emphasis,  intonation  and  in- 
flexion,— is  never  thought  a  moral  acquirement.  Statists,  even,  do 
not  send  their  children  to  learn  morals  of  their  elocution  masters, 
^he  object  of  Mr  Porter's  paper  was  to  show  that  education  in 
reading  and  writing  well  act  against  crime ;  which,  being  inter- 
^retedf  ineans  that  facility  in  the  mechanical  performance  of 
certain  mental  acts  is  the  formation  of  moral  dispositions. 


The  ar^ment  of  Mr  Porter  is^  tkat  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  education  in  any  class  of  society  is  the  aegree  of  crime ;  the 
nninstructed  in  reading  and  writing  containing  the  most  crimi- 
nals-^the  best  instructed^  the  fewest  |  therefore  the  reading  and 
writing  are  the  causes  of  the  inferior  number  of  crimes  and 
criminals.  The  mechanical  and  intellectual  acquirements  in 
question  are  found  to  prevail  most  where  the  crimes  are  fewest, 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  prevalence  of  the  one  fact  accounts 
for  the  existence  of  the  other.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  the 
one  is  the  cause  of  the  other ;  he  assumes  that  he  does  so  when 
he  shows  that  they  co-exist  in  the  same  classes.  Oats  and  wheat 
grow  on  the  same  estate,  therefore  the  oats  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  wheat.  But  there  are  many  causes  of  a  moral  nature 
which  adequately  account  for  fewer  crimes  being  among  those 
who  can  read  and  write  well  than  among  those  who  cannot.  The 
classes  best  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  are  also  best 
instructed  in  morals— they  grow  up  in  the  circles  most  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  habits  opposed  to  fraud  and  violence.  The 
parents  who  are  most  virtuous  are  most  certain  never  to  negledt 
mere  elementary  tuition,  whatever  their  rank  in  life.  Honour, 
opinion,  enlightened  views  of  interest,  fewer  temptations  in  con- 
sequence of  superior  advantages,-^the  lessons  of  pure-hearted 
mothers,  the  persuasions  and  warnings  of  religion,  the  stirring 
memories  of  good  and  heroic  deeds  and  men — the  heaven-sent 
blessings  of  family  affections— -all  these  influences,  though  not 
confined  to  any  classes,  are  best  in  degree  and  greatest  in  power 
among  the  instructed  classes,  where,  in  many  a  favoured  spot, 
they  make  ideas  of  duty  sweet  and  grand  to  young  hearts,  and 
throwaround  many  characters,  in  the  course  of  formation,  an  atmo- 
sphere which  makes  goodness  sink  into  their  natures  as  infallibly 
as  the  sunshine  imbues  the  flowers  of  the  field  with  the  colours 
of  beauty.  Instead  of  the  mechanical  creating  the  moral,  it  is  the 
moral  that  gives  prevalence  to  the  mechanical ;  and  it  is  to  the 
affections,  notions  of  duty,  and  obligations  of  religion,  in  the 
breasts  of  parents,  that  we  owe  the  elementary  instructions  im- 
parted to  successive  generations.  There  is  not  a  word  of  all  this 
m  Mr  Porter's  paper,  and  its  figures  and  facts  are  adduced  to 
show  that  morality,  religion,  affection,  duty,  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence do  not  produce,  but  are  produced  by  reading  and  spelling, 
penmanship  and  small-text. 

We  adduced  Mr  Porter's  paper  as  an  example  of  the  produc- 
tion of  facts  and  fissures  to  establish  what  cannot  be  so  established : 
a  characteristic  of  our  prevalent  statistics  which  is  greatlv  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  rule  again$t  opinions.    Jlt  is  also  an 
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iDStance  of  the  evil  which  forms  our  fourth  objection — the  impos- 
sibility of  adherinfi^  to  the  rule — of  adhering  to  it  aud  advancing 
statistical  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  But  a  sin&^le  word  need 
not  be  wasted  to  prove  this  point.  The  researches  which  are 
made  without  an  object,  and  which  cannot  be  arranged  so  as  to 
prove  anything — cannot  of  course  be  compatible  with  progress, 
with  the  refutation  of  errors  and  the  discovery  of  truths. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  while  this  rule  lasts  the 
Statistical  Society  may  be  an  efficient  instrument  of  charlatanerie 
-—may  present  specious  tables  and  columns  of  figures  to  impose 
upon  the  many  and  gain  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  but  to  all  the 
ends  of  science  and  usefulness  it  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie. 

The  source  of  this  rule,  we  have  said,  is  the  vague  or  erroneous 
notions  which  prevail  on  the  very  nature  and  province  of  statis- 
tics :  and  with  a  remark  or  two  on  those  errors  and  vaguenesses 
we  shall  conclude. 

There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  mere  facts  are  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  collection  of  them  the  pioneering  which  makes  straight 
the  way  of  the  theorist  to  come.  To  advance  such  an  opinion 
in  defence  of  the  Statistical  Council  is  surely  going  too  far ;  to 
say  they  exclude  theory  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  warn  oif  theorists 
wnile  in  their  deep  humility  they  think  themselves  only  fit  to 
prepare  the  footpath  which  theorists  are  hereafter  to  tread  1  We 
would  not  undervalue  the  most  trivial  fact.  There  are  philoso- 
phies in  the  running  brooks,  tlieories  in  stones,  propositions  in 
trees,  and  science  in  everything.  But  it  is  only  to  the  philoso- 
phic eye  of  genius.  The  mental  habit  is  the  source  of  value. 
The  fact,  like  the  toad,  may  have  a  jewel  in  its  front,  but  the 
Statistical  Society  collects  the  toads  and  excludes  the  jewels. 

What  is  statistics  ?  We  never  asked  this  question  without 
being  told  that  "  it  was  in  its  infancy,"  or  merely  answered  by 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  makes  it  mean  tne  facts  of  the 
State.  The  word  was  invented  by  Professor  Acheuwall  of  Got- 
tingen,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century :  the  putting  of 
national  facts  into  numerical  forms  (the  only  peculiarity  statistics 
displays)  is  as  old  a  thing  as  the  statistical  computations  by  Jacob 
the  patriarch  of  the  ratios  of  progressive  increase  among  his 
cattle. 

Statistics  has  been  called  a  science.  It  is  said  to  connect  Its 
facts  by  a  chain  of  causation :  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  science, 
though  even  then  not  a  distinct  and  separate  science.  But  the 
observations  of  astronomy  may  be  called  the  science  of  astronomy 
as  properly  as  statistics  may  be  denominated  a  science.  N.o 
mere  record  and  arrangement  of  facts  can  constitute  a  science. 
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Facts  are  endence.  Science  is  not  evidence,  but  the  results  of 
evidence — the  thin^  which  it  proves,  that  in  relation  to  which 
it  is  what  it  is,  the  inferences  from  the  premises.  To  separate 
the  facts  from  the  propositions  they  support,  the  evidences  from 
the  thing  they  prove,  and  on  their  bearing  on  which  their  cha- 
racter as  witnesses  depends,  is  to  destroy  and  annihilate  their 
nature  as  evidence — and  bv  stripping  them  of  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  noticed  at  all  they  are  rendered  utterly  meaningless* 
The  logic  of  a  science  is  the  method  by  which  it  obtains  from 
the  evidences  the  results,  principles,  or  general  propositions  of 
which  the  science  consists — it  is  the  pnilosophy  of  evidence 
applied  to  a  particular  class  of  facts.  A  theory  is  a  collection  of 
general  propositions  regarding  a  fact  or  set  of  facts — the  results 
of  all  the  evidence  collected  together — the  propositions  which, 
when  connected  with  each  other,  the  facts  prove.  A  theory  of 
geology  is  a  set  of  deductions  from  the  evidences  or  facts  of 
geology.  The  science  of  geology  is  the  theories  of  geology 
viewed  as  one  whole.  Curious  therefore  is  the  inconsistency  of 
the  statists  who  claim  the  rank  of  a  science  for  statistics  (and  the 
Council  of  the  London  Society  have  done  so)  while  their  fun- 
damental principle  is  the  exclusion  of  opinions^  and  while  their 
boast  is  that  their  papers  and  proceedings  refer  neither  to  general 
deductions,  nor  to  sets  of  such  deductions  which  are  theories,  nor 
to  collections  of  theories  which  are  science.  They  claim  the 
whole,  and  they  eschew  all  its  parts,  and  treat  science  as  some 
do  a  lord — they  are  very  respectful  to  the  title,  but  very  con- 
temptuous to  the  thing  itself. 

Statists  claim  for  statistics  the  relation  to  economic  science 
which  astronomical  observations  bear  to  astronomy.  But  it  is 
the  theories  which  exalt  the  observations,  —  were  there  no 
theories,  that  is,  no  science,  the  observations  could  not  be 
scientific, — were  the  observers  of  these  astronomical  evidences 
carefully  to  prevent  them  from  proving  anything:  to  make  it 
their  end  and  aim  to  deprive  them  of  all  relation  to  propositions 
and  opinions,  which  are  science,  they  would  of  course  strip  them 
of  the  character  of  scientific.  This  is  what  the  statistical  coun- 
cil does,  and  in  proportion  as  it  does  so,  claims  for  statistics  the 
rank  of  a  science,  nut  this  is  not  all.  There  is  an  ambiguity 
in  the  word  facts  which  enables  the  council  to  pass  off  a  most 
mischievous  fallacy :  it  either  means  evidences  or  it  meaiis  any- 
thing which  exists.  The  fact,  the  thing  as  it  is  vrithout  any  rela- 
tion to  anything  else,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  or  concern 
whatever :  its  relation  to  what  it  evinces,  the  fact  viewed  ^s  evi- 
dence, is  alone  important.     Evidences  are  facts  which  proye 
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something,  but  if  tbe  tiling  proved  is  taken  away,  if  the  fact  baia 
nothing  to  support,  it  ceases  to  be  a  legitimate  object  of  concern 
to  reasonable  beings,  because  it  no  longer  is  the  object  on  which 
reason  acts — evidence. 

But  statistics  is  not  a  science,  and  cannot  be  one.  Studied  as 
the  statistical  council  have  decreed  statistics  shall  be  studied,  no 
department  of  human  knowledge  ever  could  become  a  science — 
a  collection  of  theories — ^because  they  have  put  their  veto  on 
theorizing.  But  statistics  is  not  even  a  department  of  human 
knowledge ;  it  is  merely  a  form  of  knowledge — a  mode  of  ar- 
ranging and  stating  facte  which  belong  to  various  sciences.  ^  The 
gentlemen  appointed  to  determine  the  province  of  statistics  by 
the  British  Association  divided  it  into  the  following  departments, 
which  it  will  be  seen  are  sufficiently  various  and  extensive:  it 
was  at  the  recommendation  of  this  association  that  the  Statistical 
Society  was  founded  on  the  15th  of  March  1834,  and  we  quote 
at  length  their  division^  embodied  in  the  prospectus  of  the  objecte 
and  plan  of  operation  of  the  society  issued  by  the  Provisional 
Committee. 

**  The  Statistical  Society  of  London  has  been  established  for  the 
purposes  of  procuring,  arranging,  and  publishing  *  Facts  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Society.' 

^*  The  Statistical  Society  will  consider  it  to  be  the  first  and  most 
essential  rule  of  its  conduct  to  exclude  carefully  all  opinions  from 
its  transactions  and  publications, — to  confine  its  attention  rigor- 
ously to  facts, — and,  as  far  as  it  may  be  found  possible,  to .  racts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables. 

**  The  first  operation  of  the  Society  will  probably  be  to  subdivide 
and  organize  its  general  Council  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable 
that  Council  to  deal  conveniently  with  all  the  subdivisions  of  the 
subject-matter  before  it.  Those  subdivisions  will  necessarily  be 
numerous. 

"  The  whole  subject  was  considered,  by  the  Statistical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  as  admitting  a  division  into 
four  great  classes : — 

1.  Economical  Statistics. 

2.  Political  Statistics. 

3.  Medical  Statistics. 

4.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Statistics. 

*^  If  these  four  classes  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  farther  analysis, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  class  of 

<*  Economical  Statistics  comprehends,  1st,  the  statistics  of  the 
natural  productions  and  the  agriculture  of  nations;  2ndly,  of 
manufactures ;  drdly,  of  commerce  and  currency ',  4thly,  of  the 
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distribution  of  wealth,  or   all   facts  relating  to  r^t>  wages, 
profits,  &c« 

<<  PolUical  Statistics  furnish  t}iree  subdivisions,  Ist,  the  facts  relatr 
ing  to  the  elements  of  political  institutions,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors, jurors,  &c. ;  2ndl7,  legal  statistics;  3rdlj,  the  statistics  of 
finance  and  of  national  expenditure,  and  of  civil  and  military 
establishments. 

^^  Medical  Statisticsy  strictly  so  called,  will  require  at  least  two  suh* 
divisions,  and  the  great  subject  of  population,  although  it  might 
be  classed  elsewhere,  yet  touches  medical  statistics  on  so  many 
points,  that  it  would  be  placed  most  conveniently,  perhaps,  in 
this  division,  and  would  constitute  a  third  subdivision. 

<'  Moral  and  Intellectual  Statistics  comprehend,  1st,  the  statistics  of 
literature ;  2ndly,  of  education ;  3rdly,  of  religion?  instruction 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  ;  4thly,  of  crime.  Although  four- 
teen subdivisions  have  now  been  enumerated,  it  is  probable  that 
more  will  be  required. 

<^  It  will  not  of  course  be  necessary  to  have  a  distinct  Sub-corn* 
mittee  of  the  Council  for  each  of  these  subdivisions  ;  but  a  conve* 
nient  division  of  the  Council,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  individual^ 
composing  it,  so  as  best  to  deal  with  all  the  different  portions  of  the 
common  subject,  will  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  systematic 
course  of  inquiry." 

This  division  of  statistics  is  not  one  whit  more  miscellaneous 
than  are  the  transactions  of  the  society  itself.  Now,  if  the  &eti 
which  this  society  collects  yield  any  principles  at  all,  each  of  the 
different  kinds  of  facts  will  furnish  different  kinds  of  general  pro- 
positions :  the  economic  facts  will  not  prove  medical  propositions : 
the  literary  evidences  will  not  supply  the  statist  with  agricultural 
theories^  unless  his  statistics  is  as  useful  to  him  as  was  the  Irish- 
man's telescope,  which  enabled  him  not  merely  to  see  the  distant 
church,  but  also  to  hear  the  music  of  the  congregation.  But  it  is 
the  theories  which  constitute  the  science — it  is  the  principles 
which  classify  the  facts.  Unless  statistics  be  a  collection  of  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  principles, — unless  its  economic  facts  yield 
other  propositions  than  those  which  belong  to  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics, and  unless  the'facts  of  agriculture,  instead  of  teaching  men 
how  to  manage  farms,  instruct  uiem  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  or 
contribute  to  one  common  and  connected  set  ofprinciples,  which 
are  neither  agricultural  nor  medical,  but  different  frpm  both 
sciences,  it  follows  that  statistics  is  not  a  science,  but  concerns 
itself  with  several  sciences ;  is  not  a  separate  branch  of  learning, 
or  a  circle  of  theories  complete  as  one  whole  in  itself,  but  merely 
a  form,  an  arrangement,  a  mode  of  presenting  information. 
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It  is  not  a  science,  because^  in  tlie  first  place,  it  has  no  general 
propositions  of  its  own,  and  a  science  is  a  system  of  general 
principles ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  not  a  distinct  clas§  of 
facts  of  its  own.  Statistics  was  divided  into  economics,  politics, 
medicine,  and  morals;  that  is,  into  facts  belonging  to  all  these 
different  branches.  It  is  clear  as  noon-day,  therefore,  that  it  con- 
tains many  sciences,  or  the  facts  belonging  to  many;  for 
instance,  the  sciences  of  agriculture,  wealth,  government,  medi- 
dine,  law,  education,  and  morals.  A  science  embracing  all  these 
would  be  "  not  one,  but  science^s  epitome."  The  branch  would 
be  the  whole  tree.  But  give  to  each  science!  its  proper  facts, 
let  every  tree  bear  its  own  fruits,  restore  to  the  rightful  owners 
the  borrowed  property,  and  there  is  not  a  single  department  of 
fact  nor  a  single  particle  of  detail  which  the  statist  can  call  his 
own. 

Destitute  both  of  facts  and  doctrines,  it  has  as  its  single  cha- 
racteristic (and  that  not  peculiar  to  it)  the  numerical  and  tabulated 
form  of  stating  and  arranging  facts.  This  is  statistics,  if  sta- 
tistics is  not  arithmetic.  Statists  confine  themselves  as  far  as  pos- 
sible "  to  facts  which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in 
tables."     But  a  form  of  arrangement  is  not  a  science.* 

R. 

*  We  have  seen  quoted  with  great  approbation  a  definition  of  statistics  by 
Schlozer,  a  Gerinan  writer,  on  the  subject  which  curiously  illustrates  the  darkness 
in  which  the  minds  of  statists  wander  whenever  they  attempt  to  say  what  their 
pursuit  really  is.  **  History,'^  says  he,  **  is  statistics  in  a  state  of  progression  ; 
statistics  is  history  at  a  stand."  The  aphorism  is  strikingly  worded,  and  this  is  all 
the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.  History  in  progression  is  the  narrative  flowing  on 
—the  purpose  becoming  the  action,  the  mingled  elements  working  and  fomenting 
onwards  to  the  product.— it  is  the  roll  of  events,  it  is  the  conflict  in  travail  with 
victory  or  defeat.  Statistics  or  tabular  forms,  are  this  «  at  a  stand  !*' — thoughts 
and  passions  petrified  into  figures ! — a  crystallization  of  creeds  and  crimes  into 
« tabulated  arrangements  1" 
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Art.  IIL — 1.  Lea  Cornelia.  By  the  Author  of  *  L'Ame  Exil^e/ 
Paris.     2  vols.  8vo.     1838. 

2.  Les  Romans  et  le  Mariage,  By  the  Author  of  *  II  Vivere.' 
Paris.     2  vok.  8vo.     1837. 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  de  Cesar  Birot^ 
teauj  Parfumeur^  Sj*c.  By  M.  de  Balzac.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris. 
1838. 

"  T  AM  not  ignorant,"  says  the  German-French  metaphysician, 
•*•  Lerminier,*  "  that  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  put  into 
everything  a  little  Christianity.  Our  literature  overflows  with 
Christianity.  If  a  dramatic  poetf  presents  on  the  stage  a  Ro- 
man Emperor  who  began  to  reign  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  will  season  his  Pagan  drama  with  a  conversion 
to  Christianity.  In  many  novels  the  heroes  at  present  are  Chris- 
tians—I  am  in  error — they  are  themselves  rejected,  persecuted 
Christs." 

There  is  something  irreverent  in  the  tone  of  diis  remark ; 
but  in  its  substance,  it  is  sufficiently  borne  out  in  the  three 
works  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  though  we  have  taken 
them  pretty  much  at  hazard  from  amongst  the  latest  published 
novels ;  since  the  first  has  for  its  moral  the  necessity  of  religious 
instruction ;  the  second  is  directed  against  the  ''power  and  ]3a6sion  " 
school ;  and  in  the  third,  Balzac  has  threaded  his  infinite  per- 
sonages and  incidents  again  on  a  tale  of  quiet  hqroism  and  suf- 
fering for  duty's  sake,  in  persons  whose  virtues  are  under  the 
safeguard  of  religion.  Not  that  the  vein  of  martyrdom  which  runs 
through  all  modern  French  fiction  is  always,  or  even  as  yet  often. 
Christian ;  but  it  is  borrowed  from  Christianity,  and  would  not 
have  existed  if  Christianity  were  not.  In  romance  as  well  as  in 
reality,  the  day  of  fanatical  infidelity,  and  that  of  scoffing 
infidelity,  are  alike  past:  the  value  of  Christianity  is  histo- 
rically recognized  by  all:  it  is  done  homage  to,  if  not  as  divine 
truth,  yet  as  the  best  human  philosophy  and  system  of  dis- 
cipline yet  produced — the  grandest  step  ever  made  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  human  race.  And  the  form  of  philosophic  infi- 
delity now  most  prevalent  in  France  is  not  a  denial  of  the 
glories  of  Christianity,  but  a  dream  of  something  more  glorious 
yet  to  come,  which  is  to  comprehend  all  Christianity  as  but 
a  part  of  itself.  These  are  not  evil  signs,  nor  is  what  follows 
to  be   taxed  with    immorality,    however   it  may  with    extra- 

^ — ■ r  I -  ■  r    1 ^~~"^~^^^^^— 

*  Letter  to  George  Sand. 

f  Alexandre  Dumas,  Calignku 
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vagance : — "  There*  is  a  modern  philosophy,"  says  Lerminier, 
"  by  the  same  law  of  progress  which  gave  the  human  race  Chris- 
tianity after  polytheism.  It  is  better,"  he  adds,  "  to  philoso- 
Shise  under  the  influences  of  Christianity  than  in  the  presence  of 
lose  thousand  idols."  Elsewhere,  after  quoting  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  and  Boetius  on  Resignation,  tie  same  writer  says,  "  Here, 
then,  is  the  last  word,  the  ultimatum,  of  Stoicism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  is  this  all  the  truth  ?  No — and  humanity  in  our 
day  seems  to  meditate  on  some  new  development  of  its  intelli- 

fence  and  its  spiritual  strength."  While  he  and  many  other 
Vench  writers  are  calling  for  this  new  avatar,  this  new  and 
more  comprehensive  form  of  religion,  this  third  dispensation  as 
it  were — the  number  is  daily  increasing  (even^in  the  highest  ranks 
of  literary  eminence)  of  those  who  say,  that  the  world  needs  not 
seek  what  it  already  possesses;  and  that  all  the  qualities  which  these 
visionaries  demand  in  their  new  religion,  they  will  find  in  Chris- 
tianity,  when  they  have  learnt  to  penetrate  the  whole  of  its 
meaning,  and  not  merely,  as  at  present,  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  then,  when  French  philosophy  could  be 
dismissed  with  a  summary  verdict  of  "  irreligious,"  or  French 
romance  with  that  of  "  immoral."  Even  the  religious  should 
learn  to  recognize,  as  part  of  the  arrangements  of  Providence 
for  carrying  on  the  scheme  of  human  improvement,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  literature  which  considers  every  opinion  as  un- 
settled— as  under  discussion :  a  literature  which  is  still  seeking 
the  word  of  the  enigma  of  human  life,  seeking  it  through  the 
most  minute  exhibition  and  sifting  of  all  external  and  inter- 
nal fact — which  is  trying  all  things,  and  listening  to  every  tone, 
true  or  &lse,  that  rebounds  through  the  human  heart,  till,  by  dint 
of  searching  and  philosophizing,  it  either  lands  in  faith  or  at  least 
hope,  or  stops  at  indifference  or  despair.  At  present,  whilst  we 
are  decreeing  that  all  is  evil  because  it  is  through  infinite  mis- 
takes and  exaggerations  that  the  idea  of  duty  and  its  sanctions 
are  being  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  and  in  forms  of  many  colours, 
evoked,  we  remain  quite  unaware  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  a 
popular  literature  which  is  rising  up  by  our  side,  and  must  soon 
revolutionize  the  corresponding  portion  of  ours. 

"  The  mania  of  scribbling,"  says  Fenimore  Cooper,f  **  is 
very  wide  spread  here  in  London,  but  it  does  not  embrace,  as  in 
Pans,  every  age  and  every  station,  from  the  King  to  the  ca- 
brioletrdriver."  As  we  stand  on  the  shores  of  the  vast  literary 
ocean  thus  created,  we  feel  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  throng- 
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ing  wavdfl  of  rolling  books.  In  1885  the  Freneh  preM  produced 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  printed  sheets,  or  six* 
teen  times  that  number  of  octavo  pages :  in  1886,  a  falling  off 
occurred  of  nearly  twenty  millions,  chiefly  in  reprints  of  cbssic 
authors  and  in  religious  works ;  apparently  this  latter  deficiency 
at  least  will  have  been  last  year  made  up.  Of  novels,  on  an 
average,  three  new  volumes  are  furnished  every  two  days,  to  that 
bourgeois  class  whose  chief  reading  they  form — ^a  fact  which 
will  be  often  heard  of  with  a  shudder  on  our  side  of  the  channel; 
and  yet  ^^  I  do  not  believe,"  says  one  of  the  personages  in  ^  Les 
Romans  et  le  Mariage,'  ^'  that  a  more  moral  race  exists  than  our 
middle  classes  in  France,"  and  though  this  is  a  novel  like  our 
English  ones,  stuffed  with  fortunes  and  titles,  we  know  very  well 
that  is  no  reason  why  its  author  should  not  be  quite  at  home  in  a 
humbler  rank,  and  a  competent  witness  as  to  it  Here,  already, 
we  have  a  contradiction  to  the  received  English  idea  of  French 
novels — ^which  is  strengthened  by  the  works  at  the  head  of  our 
article ;  but  before  we  look  any  closer  at  them,  we  are  tempted 
to  illustrate  a  little  the  proposition  with  which  we  began,  that 
the  French  fiction  of  the  day  is  busily  employed  searding  and 
trying,  in  however  occasionally  strange  or  trifling  a  form,  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity. 

We  ever  loved  the  old  literature  of  France ;  our  earliest  lite- 
rary pleasures  are  associated  with  the  noble,  stately,  polished 
style  and  thoughts,  so  free  from  all  pretension,  all  clap-trap,  of 
her  Bossuet,  her  F^n^lon,  her  Racine,  her  Boileau,  and  her 
other  great  and  pleasant  names.  We  know  their  vocabulary  is 
not  large,  their  ideas  are  numbered,  rarely  do  they  startle  or 
astonish  us  by  what  they  say  or  the  manner  in  which  they  say  it, 
and  half  of  their  power  and  half  of  their  artistical  merit  escapes 
a  hasty  or  unfamiliar  eye,  although  there  is  in  them  not  merely 
exquisite  art  and  wisdom,  but  originality,  invention,  and  power. 
To  the  taste  of  our  day  they  seem  somewhat  stiff  and  peaantie, 
but  not  with  the  foreign  and  extraneous  learning  that  made  our 
English  pedants,  for  they  were  themselves  classics.  Calmly 
they  moved  on,  and  with  simplicity,  in  the  proud  consciousness 
thotfrom  them  the  world  was  taking  its  example,  that  they  were 
the  observed  of  all  observers ;  and,  as  of  old  in  classic  Greece 
and  Rome,  they  did  not  desire  to  learn  of  barbarians.  In  those 
times  there  was  no  public  universal  necessity  of  knowledge  or  of 
sentiment ;  if  any  knew  or  felt,  it  was  the  consequence  of  indi- 
vidual position  or  individual  character.  There  existed  two  edu- 
cations, such  as  they  were ;  one  in  the  practices  and  traditions  of 
the  cloister,  the  other  in  the  forms  and  idolatries  of  the  court; 
but  that  cloister  was  one  of  tke  most  learned  and  liberal,  that 
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court  tlie  most  polished  of  Europe,  and  tliey  were  blended  toge- 
ther, and  acted  on  each  other.  *'  It  is  enough  for  a  girl  to  know 
liow  to  make  a  curtsey,"  said  Madame  de  Sevign6,  who,  never- 
theless, read  and  learnt  and  judged  for  herself,  as  it  was  likely 
that  all  strong-minded  persons  would  read  and  learn  and  judge, 
who  possessed  leisure,  and  had  their  wits  sharpened  by  the  caustic 
spirit  of  a  court,  and  their  imaginations  awed  by  the  testimony 
which,  in  the  midst  of  earthly  power  and  enjoyment.  Catholic 
Christianity,  with  all  her  flatteries  and  servilities,  was,  nevertheless, 
ever  breathing  forth  by  the  side  of  the  crown  and  the  rose  gar- 
land, against  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  these  things.  Such 
were  the  few ;  the  many  were  chilaren  or  slaves,  and  thus  even 
the  few  were  objectless  of  wide  and  worthy  objects,  and  the 
public,  to  which  literature  addressed  itself,  critical  and  refined, 
could  almost  be  individually  counted,  named,  charactered.  What 
a  narrow  and  guarded  path  was  here  for  it !  and  when  the  soil 
was  worn  out,  where  should  there  be  found  virgin  lands,  and 
when  experience  had  led  to  discouragement,  and  prosperity  to . 
satiety,  whence  was  the  new  life  to  come  ? 

Lerminier  says,  ^^  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ancient 
society  ceased  to  make  progress,  from  what  we  should  call  its 
proudest  era :  minds  were  opening  and  preparing  for  the  Chris- 
tianity which  in  another  part  of  the  world  was  preparing  for 
them."  Were  minds,  then,  thus  in  France  preparing  for  the 
modern  philosophy  ?  Upon  that  old  classical  society  of  Rome  the 
barbarians  rushed  in,  following  and  meeting  the  new  doctrines, 
which,  with  so  much  diiBculty,  and  risking  perhaps  to  be  assimilated 
and  lost  among  the  old,  were  diffusing  tnemselves  through  that 
society.  And  into  the  French  classical  society  the  barbarians 
also  forced  their  way,  following  and  meeting  the  new  philosophy; 
not  indeed  this  time  a  deluge  bursting  over  from  without,  but 
one  rising  from  beneath ;  a  people^  ready  to  receive  the  new 
knowledge  and  new  impulses  which  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  had 
brought  from  other  lands  to  fertilize  their  soil,  and  which  from 
that  time  forward  have  never  wanted  foreign  aid  and  influences. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  refined  and  generous  despotism,  that 
old  French  monarchy — though  under  it  remained  the  two  distinct 
races  of  serfs  and  freemen,  almost  as  Frank  and  Norman  con- 
quest had  left  them;  though,  through  the  gay  vallies  of  France, 
La  Bruyere  tells  us  of  black  and  toil-worn  forms  that  scarce 
seemed  human,  spread  through  the  fields,  drudging  for  a  wretched 
subsistence,  and  who,  as  the  gent  taillahle  et  corveable  (taxable 
and  forced-labourable)  scarcely  appear  in  history,  save  to  pay 
their  tax  and  perform  their  corvee.  Still,  in  the  strife  to  be  first 
among    peers,    not    only    were    the    French     Kings  mucli 
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indebted  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  to  the  magistracy)  who 
were  of  the  people — ^whom  they  therefore  at  times  raised  and 
courted, — but  there  was  fostered  a  taste  for  all  the  trappings  of 
royalty ;  for  any  means  of  outshining ;  especially  for  the  patron- 
age oi  letters,  at  a  moment  when  the  human  mind,  just  shaking, 
off  the  lonjj  paralysis  of  Germanic  invasion,  was  asserting 
itself  (especially  among  the  quick-witted  Gauls)  as  it  ever  does 
after  a  period  of  depression,  and  literature  was  standing  forth 
one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  powers,  the  giver  and  destroyer 
of  Fame.  Men's  eyes  so  far  opened  would  not  close  again. 
The  Monarchy  of  France  was  proud  of  being  thus  gilded  and 
glorified  by  her  Intellect,  and,  the  one  mutually  supporting  the 
other,  the  King  became  the  impersonation  of  the  greatness 
of  both.  Through  him  France  was  one  nation,  not  many  broken 
parts ;  him  she  flattered,  and  through  him  was  flattered  by  all 
the  voices  of  her  Intellect,  until  the  rising  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching revolution  silenced  the  courtier  Fsean. 

Howsoever  a  greater  activity  of  the  human  intellect  may 
often  precede  and  even  prepare  the  way  for  political  convulsion, 
and  amidst  the  sombre  agitation  of  the  coming  tempest  mighty 
forms  move  silently  among  the  waiting  elements ;  yet  during 
the  catastrophe,  in  the  presence  of  action  and  suffering,  thought 
and  inquiry  are  silent.  But  again,  as  the  external  force  relaxes, 
the  literary  mind  springs  onward,  with  a  coarse,  a  hearty,  a 
mocking  laugh,  proclaiming  its  re-awakening ;  yet  weak  and 
as  it  were  numbed  is  it  in  parts,  for,  throuo;h  all  the  finer  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  the  past  has  breathed  weariness  and  dread :  but 
silently  and  by  degrees,  in  holes  and  corners,  here  and  there, 
men  begin  to  colfect  together,  the  lost  fragments  of  the  past 
literature,  and  to  prepare  a  new  one,  whilst  for  a  long  time  the 
whole  imagination,  as  of  children  prematurely  introduced  to 
trying  scenes,  runs  over  with  wild,  disjointed  echoes.  Thus  was 
it  after  that  great  change  of  the  ancient  into  the  modern  world, 
and  thus  in  its  degree  was  it  in  France,  after  that  terrible  explo- 
sion of  the  forgotten  part  of  her  citizens — barbarians  desiring 
to  enter  the  pale  of  her  civilization — which  is  called  the  French 
Revolution.  Out  of  such  periods,  as  out  of  a  new  birth  (and 
they  are  indeed  the  birth  of  a  vast  increase  to  the  before  exist- 
ing public  of  intelligence)  come  forth  new  existences. 

"  Must  we  say,"  inquire  the  two  '  Inhabitants  of  La  Ferte  sous 
Jouarre,'*  *'  with  our  fashionable  authors,  that  we  live  at  an  epoch 
when  there  exist  no  illusions?  an  assertion  at  which  some  weep  and 
others  laugh.  Let  us  be  satisfied  to  acknowledge  an  incontestable 
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fact — that  we  have  in  France  no  longer  any  prejudices.  The  man 
without  prejudices,  the  great  things  of  God  may  dazzle  and  over** 
awe,  but  human  actions  cannot.  This  is  the  great  barrier  which 
separates  us  from  the  past ;  say  what  they  will,  do  what  they  will| 
it  IS  no  longer  permitted  to  any  one  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes — we 
may  be  made  tools  of  for  a  time,  but  'tis  scarce  worth  the  while,  as 
was  proved  at  the  Barricades.  We  resemble  the  people  of  no  other 
age  and  no  other  country  .  .  .  There  are  always  more  fools  than  wise 
men,  it  is  well  known,'*  and  hence  we  may  be  temporarily  deceived, 
"  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  all  the  mere  forms  and  outward  ves- 
tures of  human  thinj?s  have  fallen  into  dust  before  us,  that  we  have 
touched  with  our  fingers  every  existing  thing,  and  all  which  shall 
exist  must  endure  the  same  test." 

Whether  it  be  exactly  so ;  whether  so  great  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  a  portion  of  humanity  have  really  been  effected^ 
or  whether  in  dispelling  many  prejuaices  many  experiences  have 
also  been  thrown  aside,  and  merely  a  clearer  space  left  for  the 
career  of  new  or  new-seeming  illusions,  many  may  doubt. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  now  in  France  everything  can  be 
called  in  question,  can  be  examined — men  may  not  omy  insist 
on  thinking  their  own  thoughts,  as  Cooper  compliments  the 
English  with  doing,  but  free  and  unshackled  before  them  lies 
the  whole  social  and  moral  world,  to  gather  from  it  what  thoughts 
they  will,  and  from  this  chaos  to  reproduce  order»  each  as  he  will 
or  can. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  **  making  itself,"  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  it  is  France  at  this  moment ;  as  if  old  things  were  but 
mere  materials,  and  with  the  new  existence  a  new  culture  was  to 
be  undertaken.  As  a  giant  she  has  re-awakened  with  mighty 
powers,  which  she  has  yet  to  learn  experience  in  usin?,  luce  a 
Hindoo  deity  with  million  heads  and  arms,  till  now  not  freed  for  use. 
Young  France  !  well  does  that  name  befit  her :  one  would  think, 
indeed,  the  whole  nation  were  become  boy  again,  and  ffone  to 
school— -not,  however,  in  the  old  monastic  halls  of  routme  and 
pedantic  tradition,  but  on  the  new  principle,  a  smattering  of 
things  in  general — yet  ever  pushing  on  to  enlarge  that  smatter- 
ing, and  turn  it  to  practical  account  They  are  studying  like 
Eupils  in  nature's  and  life's  gymnasia — now  copying,  as  it  lies 
efore  them,  some  master-work  in  the  great  gjulery  of  external 
nature ;  now  searching,  in  the  huge  storehouse  of  the  written 
past,  for  scraps  to  form  the  appointed  theme,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  dictated  by  the  schoolmaster,  public  opinion — and  to 
make  up  which,  matter  of  all  sorts  is  laid  hold  of,  with  small 
fiear  of  the  critic ;  but  still  the  matter  has  been  wrought  for  and 
collected,  the  librajry  has  been  opened,  the  books  pored  oven 
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And  now,  in  man's  moral  nature  as  in  the  museum,  they  are  at 
work ;  taking  monsters  (it  may  be)  for  the  wonderful,  and  dis-* 
tortion  for  power ;  they  have  not  yet  learnt  the  modesty,  which 
the  real  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  alone  brings  back  after  the 
first  barriers  of  ignorance  are  passed,  nor  the  proportion,  which 
is  the  test  and  the  condition  equally  of  all  beauty  and  strengrth } 
but  they  are  at  tcorkf  amongst  the  real  skeletons,  the  living 
models,  not  with  wax-work  dolls  and  prints  of  eostumes. 
Riotously  enough  do  they  use  this  their  new  knowledge;  strange 
fantastic  mangled  truths  and  facts  they  toss  out  upon  us  to  stard 
iBLt — which  we  English  receive  in  the  true  John  Bull  way  of  deal- 
ing with  things  which  we  do  not  understand,  or  which  come  to 
us  in  an  alien  dress ;  at  that  which  has  a  pretension  to  gravity 
and  wisdom,  or  an  air  of  foundation  in  fact,  we  look  admiringly ; 
what  is  called  imagination  (which  men  always  hold  they  have 
an  absolute  prescriptive  right  to  judge)  we  lay  our  rule  against, 
and  flout  it  if  it  do  not  fit :  and  this  all  vicariously  and  by  hear- 
say, through  a  few  reviewers,  who,  of  the  matter-of-fact  works  at 
least,  have  probably  themselves  skimmed  only  a  few  pages. 
French  literature  hardly  enters  at  all  into  the  mass  oi  ours. 
We  see  there  is  such  a  thing  at  a  distance ;  what  we  fancy  we 
admire,  we  have  only  heard  of;  what  we  fancy  we  condemn,  we 
know  only  enough  to  condemn. 

Through  her  Revolution  France  was  not  all  intellectually 
asleep;  a  great  impulse  to  physical  science  had  marked  that 
mental  fervour  whicn  preceded  it,  and  during  its  wildest  reign 
the  natural  philosopher  quietly  pursued  his  researches.  Those 
privileged  beings  whom  nature,  from  time  to  time,  and  fof 
various  ends,  raises  up  here  and  there,  were,  in  France,  during 
that  period,  chiefly  endowed  for  the  following  out  of  the  exact 
and  experimental  sciences.  And  how  on  their  footsteps  have 
her  young  neophytes  spread  themselves  through  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  !  In  what  other  country  could  we  find,  as  part 
of  a  popular  literature,  those  immense  multitudes  of  details  on 
particular  races,  for  instance,  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  are 
not  merely  published  in  books  for  the  learned,  but  enter  into  the 
general  reading  of  the  nation,  in  a  popular  review,  alternating 
widi  a  rhapsody  of  Quinet,  a  story  of  oand,  or  a  not  less  minute 
investigation  of  the  unknown  literature  of  a  scarce  existent 
people  ! 

And  not  only  does  this  research  and  preparation,  this  minute 
and  diligent  study  of  nature,  belong  to  the  more  learned  ob- 
servers. There  are  now  no  travellers  like  those  of  France.  Her 
chequered  story  has  driven  forth  her  sons  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  they  go  with  aU  their  faculties  awake.    Tradition 
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says  therd  was  once  a  Parisian  race,  ^hose  represehtatl\re  ex- 
claimed^ on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  "  Ah !  que  c'est  joli" — but 
we  find  the  descendants  of  those  so  dead  to  the  influences  of 
nature,  now  (in  their  ^'  romantic"  or  barbarous  state)  leading  us 
with  magic  wand  into  her  inmost  temple.  Not  indeed  poetically 
imaging  out  spiritual  majesty   under   the   charm  of  physical 

Sandeur,  and  speaking  of  the  full  life  in  dead  rocks  and  floods ; 
ere  is  yet  none  of  this  Wordsworthising  in  France.  But  they 
take  us  by  the  hand  and  show  us,  bodily  before  us,  the  sunrise 
from  Mount  Pilate,  and  all  the  objects  on  which  that  sun  rested, 
which  it  developed  and  beautified,  before  the  actual  eye  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  on  such  a  day  of  such  a  year.  Or  they  lead 
US  up  the  valley  of  Hammana,  and  the  winding  of  the  mysterious 
defile ;  they  raise  up  before  us  the  enclosing  rocks,  the  groveS) 
the  white  villages,  the  many-knoUed  earth  beneath,  as  if  we  too 
had  trod  with  Lamartine  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  these  men, 
who  describe  so  accurately,  simply,  arid  livingly,  with  the  life  of 
what  they  see,  not  a  transfused  spirit  of  their  owui  or  an  incar- 
nation from  philosophic  religion,  are  poets — that  is,  men  who 
might  be  excused  for  ima^ning  instead  of  seeing;  and  the 
imagination  of  one  of  them,  L)umas,  when  he  gives  it  career,  is 
sufficiently  extravagant — is  but  too  apt  to  place  by  our  side, 
in  the  most  splendid  scenes,  evidences  of  bad  taste,  monsters 
and  fools  that  appal  or  disgust  us.  We  might  name  a  crowd  of 
others,  not  forgetting  Chateaubriand,  who,  being  consecrated  a 
classic,  is  likely  enough,  in  this  onward  movmg  a^e,  to  be 
passed  by ;  but  we  stop — this  wide  and  beautiful  field  is  not  for 
our  treading  at  present,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  spirit  of 
quotation.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves  with  one  little  picture,  from 
the  most  cockney  of  French  writers,  of  a  cockney  journey. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  thing,"  says  Janin,*  "  a  night  journey,  when  all 
labour  has  ceased  on  the  earth,  when  all  is  sleep  and  silence, 
when  the  very  water,  that  tireless  labourer  for  man's  use,  rests 
like  the  human  workman,  and  amuses  itself  with  murmuring  for 
its  own  pleasure.  One  seems  in  a  fairy  land.  There  are  birds  that 
sing  in  the  woods;  there  are  women  singing  at  their  doors;  there 
is  a  light  thread  of  smoke  which  escapes  into  the  upper  air,  an- 
nouncing the  evening  stillness  ;  there  is  a  calm,  transparent  village 
church,  which  projects  over  you  its  holy  shadow ;  there  is  a  clock 
which  tolls  the  Angelas." 

There  was  a  time  when  every  age  and  every  nation  was 
dressed  out  by  the  French  author  in  the  French  costume  of  his 
day ;  and  at  this  very  moment  we  could  raise  many  a  laugh  at 
the  very  singular  facts  they  relate  with  regard  to  us,  their  very 

•  •  Alon  Voyage  i  ^nndes.'  / 
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near'  neighbours,  to  say  nothings  of  the  wonders  bronght  from 
the  distant  Orcades,  or  other  such  unknown  regions.  And  yet, 
on  the  whole,  not  only  in  statistical  accounts  of  foreign  land% 
but  in  charming  little  anecdotes  and  observations  respecting 
their  inhabitants,  does  the  new  French  literature  excel.  Mean- 
while their  bookshelves  are  loading  with  new  histories,  full  of 
an  immense  research — in  which  not  only  those  old  leading 
figures,  whose  story  was  once  all  history,  appear  in  stronger 
lights  and  with  different  forms — ^but,  rescued  nrom  the  oblivion 
to  which  routine  tradition  and  the  dryness  of  Royal  historio* 
graphers  condemned  them,  the  people  appear,  and  suffering,  de« 
spised,  struggling,  or  indolently  submissive,  yet  announce  their 
existence.  Thus,  age  is  united  to  age — one  hmnan  interest,  ex- 
tending through  all  time,  replaces  the  hero-worship ;  the  ruined 
villages,  the  persecuted  opinions,  rise  up  against  the  warrior  and 
the  patron  of  letters ;  and  we  learn  how  much  greater  a  part  has 
the  inventor  of  a  new  machine  or  the  writer  of  a  new  book 
played  in  the  civilization  of  the  race,  than  the  most  worshipped 
king  surrounded  by  the  most  dazzling  court. 

And  it  is  not  with  the  &icts  of  external  life  alone  that  the  new 
literature  is  busy.  With  no  less  industry  and  zeal  than  France 
is  seeking  out  material  things,  she  is  seeking  out  moral  ones, 
and,  along  with  the  effects,  their  causes.  Not  by  a  few  divines 
and  philosophers  in  silent  tomes  for  the  learned,  but  in  books 
and  m  pamphlets  that  shout  (if  we  may  so  speak)  in  her  streets, 
in  her  tribunes,  in  the  market-place  and  the  salon,  so  that  every 
one  must  hear,  are  the  great  dogmas  of  man's  inner  life,  and  its 
working  on  his  outer,  examined.  A  mighty  discovery  is  come 
forth,  and  has  gone  sounding  along  everywhere  through  that 
country — ^and  so  dear  and  so  vital  is  it  to  all  hearts,  that  it  seems 
as  if  every  one  had  himself  discovered  it  It  is  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  necessity  of  a  religion  to  man.  We  smile,  for  the 
matter  is  traditionary  to  us.  But  France  has  broken  with  her  tradi- 
tions, and  lias  begun  life  and  knowledge  anew :  what  she  knows, 
she  has  not  been  taught  it,  but  she  has  found  it  out.  That  there 
is  a  God,  is  to  her  a  truth  in  experimental  science ;  a  condition 
of  nature  and  humanity,  discovered  like  others  of  what  we  call  her 
laws,  like  the  law  of  tlie  solar  system,  like  universal  gravitation. 
Through  philosophy,  through  political  economy,  through  the 
different  forms  of  hghter  literature,  we  equally  trace  this  dis- 
covery ;  and  everywhere  it  escapes  us  as  we  would  bring  the 
subtle  idea  into  a  reasoned  actuality,  the  general  law  into  an 
individual  obligation  laying  hold  on  man's  daily  life.  Instead 
of  any  clear  and  definite  guidance,  we  see  only  a  half  reluctant 
finger  pointed  to  the  traditionary,  and  are  told  that  what  we 
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want  we  shall  find  there,  such  as  we  can  hope  to  find  it,  or  if  we 
jiilease  we  may  rumble  about  the  old  stones  a  little  otherwise,  or 
some  offer  to  do  this^br  us. 

And  on  those  topics  of  mingled  well  doing  and  well  being 
that  make  up  the  provinces  of  the  moral  philosopher  and  the 

} [Political  economist,  provinces  kept  with  very  little  distinctness 
n  French  literature,  crowds  of  discoveries  are  making :  some,  of 
old  £Bicts  now  first,  after  ages,  brought  to  light ;  others,  of  what 
is  so  trite  find  daily,  it  had  got  trodden  under  foot  and  thrown  aside 
as  rubbish.  And,  though  we  smile  sometimes  at  the  extremely 
tbmiaoh  novelties  and  long  known  discoveries  produced,  yet  it 
is  with  such  a  young  discoverer's  zeal,  with  such  a  persuasion  that 
persuades  all,  the  people  to  action,  grey-haired  routiners  to  ever 
niew  experiment,  that  we  shall  do  well  not  to  turn  away  our  eyes 
from  it. 

No  part  of  French  literature  partakes  more  of  this  spirit  than 
the  fictions  of  the  day.  As  a  mighty  historical  fervour  was 
roused  by  the  shattered  wrecks  and  upturned  mysterious  relics 
left  from  the  heaving  and  throbbing  of  the  scarce  lulled  social 
convulsions,  so  also  m  morals,  the  old  land  marks  washed  away 
and  old  conventionalities  broken,  men  began  to  discover  that  an 
iihmense  field  existed,  which  those  conventionalities  had  hidden. 
Not  only  "  the  troubles  of  the  heart,  the  sad  or  joyous  aspects" 
of  all  our  outward  and  visible  life,  but*  ^^  behind  the  apparent 
life,  that  other  unrealized  one ;  a  sort  of  dreamt  life,  which  has 
its  pains,  its  gaiety,  its  love,  its  separations,  without  other 
outward  sign  than  a  passing  cloud  on  the  brow,  a  momentary 
light  in  the  eye.  This  internal  poem,  which  we  never  read  our- 
selves, the  Hovel  will  repeat  to  us.  It  will  give  us  the  peculiar 
history  of  our  soul,  as  the  physician  that  of  our  body ;  it  will 
place  a  finger  successively  on  every  part  of  our  heart,  and  when 
the  touch  makes  us  cry  oiit,  we  say,  *  It  is  there.'  " 

Let  us  remember,  in  reference  to  all  French  literature,  that 
the  waters  of  Puritanism  have  never  been  over  the  land.  There 
iexisted,  as  there  now  exists,  imder  every  form  of  its  moral 
features  and  its  social  exterior,  when  a  few  conventionalities 
are  thrown  aside,  a  much  wider  and  freer  talking  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  humiaiiity,  and  a  readier  canvassing  of  good  and 
evil,  than  with  us.  And  this  broad-tongued  licence  of  topics 
and  modes  of  treatment,  purposed  and  animated  by  the  general 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  research,  first  throwing  aside  the  added 
clothing  and  then  using  the  dissecting  knife,  is  quite  other- 
wiisre  employed,  and  is  quite  another  thing  to  guide,  than  the 
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monotonies  of  our  eternal  costume-model  stories,  as  formal  and 
loaded  as  the  three  volumes  they  appear  in. 

Young  France  is  "making  herself."  Her  searching  and 
enthusiastic  labourers  are  preparing  rich  stores  for  the  mture, 
when  time  shall  have  taught  her  now  to  use  them :  at  pre- 
sent it  is  but  too  often  puerile  misuse.  She  is  young,  and, 
like  the  young,  has  yet  no  keeping;  there  is  none  in  aboy*s 
mind :  the  great  and  the  small,  the  wonderful  and  the  vulgar, 
the  lofty  and  the  mean,  nay,  good  and  evil,  are  to  them  all  some- 
what jumbled  together ;  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  eye 
requires  time  and  practice  to  discern  distance  an(f  degree  and 
purpose.  She  is  young,  and,  like  the  young,  has  yet  no  con- 
science ;  he  who  has  not  yet  learnt  to  grieve  has  none :  the  man 
of  action,  of  many  interests,  may  have  good  habits;  and  the  boy 
who  is  ever  daring  and  hurrying  onward,  enjoying  and  admiring 
his  own  doings,  may  have  noble  and  useful  impulses ;  and  so  is 
it  with  many  of  the  French  writers ;  active  and  satisfied,  they 
move  on,  unknowing  of  blame  or  evil.  Alexandre  Dumas,  in 
the  midst  of  some  loveliest  scene  painted  in  Nature's  own  colours, 
shows  us,  as  matter  of  curiosity  or  amusement,  in  the  apparently 
interesting,  or  at  least  honest  and  simple  companion  at  our  side, 
a  criminaito  make  Newgate  blush ;  and  Souhd,  in  an  historical 
novel,  presents  to  us,  in  lengthened  detail,  as  an  interesting  catas- 
trophe, a  dotard  old  Count  of  Foix  cleaning  his  nails,  and  informed 
during  that  operation  that  his  only  child,  imprisoned  by  his 
order,  refuses  all  sustenance ;  going  to  his  prison,  nail-cleaner 
in  one  hand,  a  leg  of  a  turkey  m  the  other,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  force  the  food  down  the  boy's  throat,  cutting  the  jugular  vem 
with  his  nail-knife ! 

Once  the  French  reproached  us  with  want  of  taste,  and  it  was 
true — we  also  then  had  newly  civilized  millions ;  but  they  still 
continue  the  reproach,  and  it  is  out  of  date.  We  have,  on  the 
whole,  good  taste,  for  we  inherit  from  our  old  civilization  an 
early  routine  instruction  in  those  principles  and  prejudices 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  most  great  minds  since  the 
world  began.  This  saves  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  and  many 
blunders,  but  also,  to  most  men,  it  seats  prescription  in  the 
throne  of  inquiry,  and  substitutes  the  word  of  another  for  our 
own  convictions.  We  have  seen  that  the  French  mind  is  in  a  very 
different  phase ;  everything  is  under  discussion  and  examination 
with  them,  and  not  only  by  a  few  but  by  all.  Theirs  is  no  longer 
a  literature  addressed  to  an  exclusive  class,  but  to  whoever  will 
read.  The  people  is  now  the  monarch  of  opinion,  as  once  the 
King  was,  and  in  it  is  every  man's  pride.  There  is  something 
gigantic  and  exciting  in  its  late  story,  in  ^at  exaltation  of  the 
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lowest  above  thrones  and  sceptres ;  thus  what  we  call  vulgar  is 
ennobled  in  French  eyes;  the  details  of  coarse  habits  and 
ifipaorance  and  poverty,  are  details  of  the  mode  of  being  of  the 
classes  from  whence  rose  heroes.  Blaze,  in  his  most  entertain- 
ing little  book,  *Vie  et  Service  Militaires,'  gives  many  an 
amusing  corroboration  of  this :  and,  as  a  picture  of  a  class  which 
the  immense  drains  of  the  Napoleon  wars  took  from,  and  poured 
back  into,  all  parts  of  society,  we  recommend  it. 

Every  man  in  France  feels  as  if  he  might  as  well  be  a  hero. 
Every  man  feels  as  if  he  might  re-create  society,  abolish  its  laws 
if  they  annoy  him,  and  maS:e  new  ones ;  for  all  this  has  been 
lately  done  by  people  from  the  crowd  like  him,  or  by  the  crowd 
itseli.  Hence,  when  a  Frenchman  travels,  be  he  the  most 
peaceable  of  mortals,  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher,  the  coolness  with 
which  he  takes  possession  of  countries  or  proposes  conquests. 
*'  France  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,"  says  Lerminier. 
*'  Africa,  which  belongs  to  us,"  crv  many  voices.  Lamartine 
has  a  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  Hence  a  wildness  of 
political  speculation,  unbranded  with  the  terms  of  theorising  and 
utopianism,  or  listened  to  in  spite  of  them.  Hence  the  doctrines 
of  Fourier,  La  Mennais,  Lerminier,  which  in  a  country  where 
the  people  had  not  so  lately,  in  its  own  person,  touched  indefi- 
nite power,  would  seem  ridiculous.  But  hence,  also,  in  all  these, 
and  in  all  other  political  speculations  in  France,  the  poor,  the 
labouring  many,  stand  fortn  as  the  prominent  object — to  elevate 
them,  to  make  them  more  moral,  more  intelligent,  and  more 
refined,  and  to  improve  their  physical  circumstances  are  the  end 
and  test  of  social  institutions. 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  reaUy  respectable  among  the  heroes 
not  only  of  Sand,  but  of  the  mere  litterateurs^  of  Janin,  of  Sue, 
and  others,  are  almost  always  men  of  the  people — men  of  low 
origin,  and  philanthropists ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  pic- 
tures of  heroic  self-devotion  to  tne  rights  and  necessities  of  the 
most  despised  parts  of  humanity,  is  the  *  Mddecin  de  Campagne* 
of  Balzac — a  tale  alloyed  with  little  of  that  exaggeration  wnich 
disfigures  and  distorts  so  much  of  French  fiction ;  whose  authors, 
one  would  think,  had  ever  the  wild  intoxicating  echoes  of  that 
magnificent  convulsion  out  of  which  the  present  race  is  born, 
sounding  through  their  brains,  and  giving  them  for  the  every- 
day world  of  the  present,  only  an  ironical  contempt  or  an  ironical 
enjoyment.  Thus,  after  endowing  their  principal  figure,  accord- 
ing to  and  even  beyond  the  immemorial  demand  in  creatures  of 
the  imagination,  with  every  nobleness  and  beauty  of  mind  and 
form,  nothing  can  exceed  the  miserable  fete  they  prepare  for  it, 
the  degradation  to  which  an  iron  destiny  submits  it.    This  they 
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call  the  empire  of  common-place,  or  of  what  they  picturesquely 
term  *^  pitiless  common  sense."  It  is  true  this  constant  struggle 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real — this  contrast  between  what  man 
expects  from  life,  and  what  he  finds  in  it — runs  through  the 
fiction  of  every  country ;  but  in  our  own  it  is  conducted  soDerly, 
ma^sterially,  with  dignity  and  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 
In  France  it  is  with  the  burning  pulse  of  conscious,  wild-glowing 
life^  the  savage  yell  of  the  freed  slave,  or  the  jeering  laugh  of  ^ 
mocking  imp,  that  the  fiction-writer  bursts  on  his  prev,  the^ 
abuse,  uie  prejudice,  the  social  law  that  galls  him — and,  having 
held  it  up,  and  shown  its  misery  and  its  absurdity,  and  how  he 
can  play  with  it,  at  last  he  wounds  himself,  and  rails  its  victim. 

We  might  almost  say  the  subject  of  the  French  novelist  is  one 
wide  demand  of  liberty,  excitement,  enjoyment  for  man — ^and 
by  its  side  an  ever-ringing  protest  for  woman.  Woman  is  at 
present  the  ideal,  friendship  the  religion,  of  the  French  novelist;* 
as  for  the  male  hero,  he  is  handsome  and  clever  and  de  bonnes 
fortunes;  but  nothing  can  usually  exceed  the  lowness  and 
triviality  of  his  character,  or  the  base  purposes  to  which  he  is 
put.  The  social  condition  of  woman  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions working  in  the  French  mind;  and  no  better  example  can 
be  taken  of  its  confused  state,  than  that,  amongst  the  discoveries 
announced  in  a  pretty  and  popular  little  book,  ^  Les  Meres  de 
Famille,'  by  Aim^  Martin,  (and  in  which,  according  to  custom, 
the  whole  of  political  and  moral  philosophy  is  treated  of)  after 
being  about,  in  one  page,  to  bring  her  into  parliament,  is 
'^  que  toute  fiUe  doit  etre  elev^e  dans  le  sentiment  que  c'est  son 
devoir  de  faire  en  manage  le  bonheur  d'un  honn£te  homme." 
Is  it  the  honnete  homme  of  the  novels  whom  a  wife  is  to  make 
happy  ?  It  is  against  this  notion  of  the  moralists  that  Sand  has 
protested,  and  by  it  offended  all  our  prejudices.  It  is  true  he  (or 
she)  is  guilty  of  taking  up  another  link  in  those  mixed  physical 
and  moral  considerations  ethically 9  which  Miss  Martineaugot  the 
cry  against  her  for  touching  politically :  but  it  is  against,  and  not 
for  license,  that  Sand  is  contending ;  for  the  right  of  a  woman 
to  belong  only  to  the  man  she  deems  worthy,  and  while  she 
deems  him  worthy.  How  completely  is  the  thing  sought  always 
a  pure,  unselfish,  eternal  affection  !  whilst  how  often  are  painted 
(with  southern  warmth,  it  is  true,  and  the  minuteness  of  a  dissec- 
tion) the  struggles  and  victory  of  chastity  in  woman,  over  force, 
authority,  want,  and  the  tempter  within  !  One  of  Sand's  tales, 
^  Rose  et  Blanche,'  opens  with  an  incident  similar  to  that  in 
<  Ernest  Maltravers,'  but  it  is  afterwards  the  mind  of  the  girl 
opens,  and  through  the  effects  of  a  physical  revulsion.  The 
hero  carries  an  undying  worm  in  his  bosom ;  and  at  last,  meeting 
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the  imeonscious  victiin,  whom  lie  liad  supposed  dead,  maiiries  her 
as  an  atonement,  and  she  dies  of  the  shock  of  the  revealed  shame* 
A  more  displeasing,  but  certainly  more  moral  tale  than  its  Eng- 
lish prototype.  Disagreeable  it  is,  and  should  be — but  to  write 
of  evil  agreeably  is  not  the  part  of  those  who  are  searching  and 
trying  for  truth* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  the 
real  dignity  of  many  of  the  pictures  of  women  we  find  scattered 
here  and  there.  There  is  a  very  short  tale  of  Nodier,  perhaps 
the  most  refined  and  elegant  story  of  a  broken  heart  ever  written. 
It  is  called  ^  La  Femme  Heureuse.'  Cedle,  the  last  of  a  noble 
house,  young,  gentle,  gifted,  intellectual,  retired  in  habits,  grave 
and  reserved  as  becomes  her  sorrows  and  her  position,  living  in 
a  comer  of  her  once  splendid  ancestral  mansion  with  her  sole 
surviving  relative,  an  infirm  old  soldier,  whose  pension  chiefly 
supports  them,  is  by  him  persuaded,  almost  obliged,  to  marry 
(as  a  refuge  from  the  misery  he  fears  for  her  at  his  death)  a 
wealthy,  good-tempered  man,  and  thus  become  ^<the  happy 
woman."  To  a  gorgeous  hotel,  to  tribes  of  servants  and  a  wide 
noisy  society,  she  is  brought:  her  husband  adores  her;  the 
endearing  tu  of  the  bourgeoisie  instantly  appropriates  her; 
he  is  ever  at  her  side,  forestalling  her  wishes,  surrounding  her 
with  luxuries  and  jovial  faces,  giving  her  no  peace  from  his 
inanity,  his  egotism,  and  his  idleness.  She  writes  to  her  child- 
hood's friend  and  playmate,  one  too  distant  for  frequent  corre- 
spondence, of  her  sunerings  from  the  moment  when,  just  wedded^ 
tnis  man  called  her  ^^by  that  sacred  thou  which  was  never 
addressed  to  me  but  by  my  parents  on  their  death-bed,  and  by 
me  but  to  God" — of  her  solitude  of  heart;  of  the  desert  into 
which  her  very  intellect  has  entered,  debarred  even  from  the 
leisure  to  cultivate  her  tastes,  the  quiet  to  commune  with  God. 
^<  Scold  me  not,  my  friend,"  she  says,  ^^  I  know  I  must  seem 
unreasonable,  over-sensitive.  Tell  me,  at  least,  that  you  pity 
me,  I  hope  no  other  consolation  on  earth."  But  her  friend  only 
laughs,  and  tells  her  that  if  she  would,  she  might  be  a  happy 
woman.  Cecile,  thus  utterly  abandoned,  consumes  away,  ever 
silent,  dignified,  and  lonely  to  the  last.  And,  as  it  were  on  the 
reverse  of  this  medal,  is  a  correspondence  of  the  husband's,  full 
of  his  coarse,  selfish  joys  and  sorrows,  his  self-sufficient  igno- 
rance and  cofiee-house  scepticism,  so  comically  and  hopelessly 
common-place,  that  we  feel  she  has  not  exaggerated  her  grief. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  passion  in  the  tale ;  Cecile's  heart  and 
imagination  are  perfectly  pure  and  untouched.  An  excep- 
tion, certainly;  here  the  ^^real"  kills,  but  without  degrading* 
French  literature  has  more  than  one  such  ideal :  and  they  are 
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strongly  iUnstrative,  not  only  of  the  high  place  whicb  opini^i  is 
there  struggling  to  give  women,  but  yet  more  of  the  national 
religion  of  Friendship.  Pure  friendship  between  the  sexes 
has  eyer  been  an  attempt  of  French  social  feeling — often  a 
strangely  anomalous  one :  and  to  effect  it,  woman  is  raised  into 
an  intellectual  and  ethereal  region,  into  which  man  must  follow^ 
one  would  think.  In  the  mean  time  we  observe  in  this  as  in 
every  other  tale,  how  friendship  forms  its  destiny.  Heroines 
continually,  and  without  hesitation,  sacrifice  their  love  to  their 
friendship  for  a  female  friend;  and  often  (especially  in  Sand) 
their  love  takes  the  grave  and  guardian  form  of  friendship,  and 
denies  and  crushes  its  own  nature ;  *  and  a  fidse  friend  is  aimosik 
ever  the  Satan  that  destroys  the  future,  or  a  true  one  tiie 
devoted  avenger  of  the  whole  heroic  race. 

A  tale  noticed  in  the  ^  Foreign  Quarterly'  last  year,  and  (in 
spite  of  that  rare  blot  of  French  Literature,  a  bad,  confused 
style)  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular,  Custines'  ^  Monde 
comme  il  est,'  turns  entirely  on  abused  confidence.  There  is 
some  coincidence  with  the  plot  of  ^  Ernest  Maltravers:'  tibie 
hero  is  ihe  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  whose  power  originated  in  his 
trust,  and  whose  object  of  maligning  him  to  die  beloved  of  has 
heart  is  attained.  One  beautiful  tou^  of  feeling  must  be  quoted* 
llie  heroine,  an  ugly  woman,  of  powerful  mind,  grave  charad^r, 
simple  habits,  and  great  fortune,  naturally  enough  disbelieves 
(and  is,  by  the  artifices  of  others,  confirmed  in  her  disbelief)  in 

tiie  love  of  a  very  handsome,  dissipated  young  noble,  the  last  of 

— 

*  In  a  very  remarkable  work  of  a  religious  cooserTatiTe  pliilo«opher,  ^ho  fM  in 
the  Resistance  p#rty  of  France  what  M.  de  Tocquenlle  is  in  the  MoTemeot 
party, — <  De  la  Democratic  Nouvelle,  ou  des  Moeurs  et  de  la  Puissance  des 
Classes  Moyennes  in  France,  par  Edouard  Alletz/ — there  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  wiU  startle  some  £ogUsh  readers  still  slumbering  in  the  traditional 
Ofictea  rSffime  notion  of  French  sensuality  and  licentiousness  :— 

**  In  our  time,**  says  M.  Alletz,  **  the  licentiousness  of  the  senses  is'  inmost  U9* 
known ;  it  has  been  replaced  by  what  I  could  almost  call  the  licentiousness  of  the 
heart.  A  singular  trait  in  our  manners  is  this :— -There  are  a  great  .number  of 
illicit  connexions ;  very  few  of  them  originate  in  sensuaiity ;  few  qf  them  even 
in  love.  What  then  is  the  sentiment  which  gives  rise,  in  the  present  day,  to  the 
greatest  number  of  adulteries?  Shall  I  say  it?  The  most  legitimate  of  senti- 
ments; a  thirst  for  friendship.  Men  seek  a  reHef  from  the  wei^risomeness  9f 
business,  a  solaqement  for  the  pains  of  ambition,  a  refuge  from  the  blows  of  hatred 
and  calumny.  They  have  a  mistress,  that  they  may  have  a  friend,  a  confident,  a 
consoler :  they  find  in  the  affection  of  a  woman,  in  its  softness,  gentleness,  and  np- 
selfishness,  something  calm,  soothing,  refreshing.  Incredible  as  it  maybe  thought, 
4he.  culpable  multiplicity  oi  adulteries  is,  perbapy*  among  us,  a  precursor  of  tha 
re-establishment  of  domestic  ties  and  family  feelings." 

M.  Alletz  means,  of  course,  that  a  friendiship,  such  as  is  here  said  to  be  sought  in 
iUicit  unions,  will  be  found  in  lawfril  ones.  Tliis,  however,  as  h9  .think>»  pani^ot  be, 
under  the  French  practice  of  mariaffeg  de  ceno^nance  .'—whether  it  is  oftener 
realized  under  the  English  system,  of  marriages  supposed  to  be  of  choice,  is  a 
niattcr  that  would  aclmit  of  muoh  diacuwion. 
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a  ruined  house.  "  How  shall  I  persuade  you?"  he  says:  "  is 
there  not  truth  in  my  looks,  in  the  tone  of  my  voice  ?  your 
heart,  I  know,  I  see,  is  toudied,  is  shaken — oh,  if  you  would 
believe  them — HUas  !  vaus  avez  trop  de  raisonJ''' — "  No,"  she 
answers,  after  a  pause — "  Ce  n'est  pas  que  fat  trop  de  raison^  c^e$t 
que  fat  trop  de  richesses"  For  an  instant,  natural  indignation 
prevails :  he  turns  away — but  in  a  moment  mighty  love,  mixed 
with  compassion  (for  the  poor  girl  is  herself  most  lonely  and 
dangerously  placed),  brings  him  back  to  urge  his  suit  in  yet 
more  bummg  words.  The  English  hero,  similarly  charged  by 
her  who  he  knows  adores  him,  has  the  cruelty  to  go  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  cut  her,  saying  the  honour  of  an  English  gentleman 
must  be  held  sacred.  The  French  gentleman's  honour  could 
stand  the  idle  word  in  a  £sa*  crueller  position.  The  parity  goes 
on :  wealth,  fame,  the  French  hero  tries  for  all;  he  becomes  an 
author,  is  renowned  for  his  talents ;  but  the  conspiracy  is  too 
strong,  and  his  mistress  marries  another.  As  ill-used  as  French 
heroes  usually  are  when  they  are  good  for  anything,  he  is 
driven  to  despair  and  self-destruction.  With  most  of  tne  usual 
weaknesses  aud  follies  (not  crimes  in  this  instance)  this  character 
is  of  a  painful  and  touching  interest. 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  Camilla  *  of  Frederic  Souli^,  with  the 

Eride  of  her  purity,  and  that  chaste  elegance,  which  has  kept 
er  heart  simple,  and  her  manners  what  the  world  calls  cold, 
for  they  express  no  more  than  she  feels — "  who,  from  seven 
years  of  a  married  union,  had  made  for  herself  a  sort  of  holy 
ark,  into  which  it  seemed  as  if  no  evil  passions  could  penetrate," 
and  who  is  dragged  almost  unstained  through  so  much  dirt,  with 
all  those  vile  and  hideous  masks  about  her,  Camisard  the  satyr, 
the  ignoble  de  Lubois  her  husband,  and  the  rest — who  is 
driven  through  every  torture  of  the  moral  feeling,  and  at  last 
urged  by  want  to  the  verge  of  suicide,  from  which  only  her 
friend  has,  we  had  almost  said,  the  miserable  power  of  saving 
her,  and  persuading  her  to  unite  herself  to  her  devoted  and 
respectful  lover,  Maurice?,  who  had  indeed  behaved  with  a  noble 
chivalry  to  her — and  though  the  author  has  left  scarce  a  moral 
at  the  end  but  what  is  drawn  by  the  mean  and  hypocritical  world 
he  has  surrounded  her  with,  yet  even  here  the  homage  to 
perfect  purity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  pictures  of  corrup- 
tion, and  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  some  of  those  Eastern 
tales  of  a  Peri  that  haa  wandered  from  heaven  and  lost  its  way 
upon  earth. 

Yet  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  good  are  triumphant,  and 

•  <  Le  Constillcr  d'EtaU' 
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witK  what  unction,  what  luxury  of  phrases  are  the  blessings  of 
a  clear  conscience,  a  pure  imagination,  above  all  the  comfort 
and  repose  of  religious  Belief,  pictured  forth !  Not  that  we  ever 
meet  with  an  intelligent  Belief,  equally  remote  from  mere  con- 
jecture and  wish  (as  in  the  well-known  "  O  God,  if  there  be  a 
God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul,")  and  from  the  mind-annihi- 
lation, the  submission  to  fear  and  authority,  of  Catholic  tradition. 
So  Janin  commences  his  '  Cross  Road,'  which  is,  indeed,  a  very 
foul  one,  with  a  picture  of  humility,  contented  poverty,  and 
ascetic  purity,  in  one  neither  unlearned,  ungifted,  nor  slow  of 
sensibility,  who  keeps  his  sober  way  successful;  but  he  has  been 
reared  as  a  brother  of  the  Ignorantins,  full  of  an  everfelt  reli- 
gious superstition ;  as  if  only  a  bewildering,  blinding  sort  of 
inspiration  had  privilege  to  resist  the  temptations  and  sufferings 
of  the  evil  every-day  world.  And  yet,  if  pictures  could  territy, 
what  bodying  forth  of  the  last  Judgment  ever  showed  more 
awful  framings  than  the  utter  loneliness,  brimful  of  withering 
contempt,  of  the  wretched  egotist,  the  Baron,  who  had  devoured 
his  last  shilling,  thrown  off  his  every  friend,  and  closed  on  his 
death-bed  his  own  eyes  with  his  last  effort !  Or  that  wonderful 
personification  of  gaming,  where  you  scarce  know  if  it  be  the 
real  keeper  of  the  I^haro  bank  or  a  monster  in  his  place,  that 
devours  the  old  man  with  his  white  hairs,  or  those  ladies  bright 
in  beauty  and  jewels.  The  fault  of  French  writers  of  fiction  is 
not  that  evil  is  not  represented  as  evil,  but  rather  that  it  is 
represented  too  terrible,  too  powerful,  too  all-pervading — as  it 
were  a  basilisk,  which,  having  once  fixed  the  eyes  of  its  victim 
with  shuddering  terror,  fascinates  it :  and  as  if  this  &te  were 
to  be  avoided  only  by  failing  to  perceive  it— by  a  somewhat 
silly  ignorance,  procurable  solely  by  a  wilful  and  probably 
superstitious  shutting  of  the  eyes.  This  is  old  tradition  in  France, 
where,  through  all  her  literature,  we  mostly  find  the  power  of 
resisting  all  shapes  of  evil  confined  to  the  utterly  ignorant,  or 
the  wearied  and  disabused.  This  was  the  reason  of  the  sort  of 
reserve  imposed  on  French  girls,  and  which  is  ludicrously 
enough  struggling,  like  the  rag  of  an  old  superstition,  to  main- 
tain a  post  which  everybody  sees  is  untenable.  '^  In  France," 
says  M.  de  Custines,  "  we  shall  end  by  giving  young  girls 
masters  to  teach  simplicity— so  necessary  is  it  that  they  should 
seem  innocent  and  modest — ^in  order  to  get  married." 

If  the  view  of  human  life,  on  which  all  this  is  founded,  were 
true,  this  -earthly  existence  would  indeed  be  ^^  a  cruel  iest  of  the 
Deity,"  as  is  said  in  one  of  the  noblest,  simplest,  most  harrowing 
tales  of  a  pure  life  and  pure  love  and  generous  self-sacrifice, 
that  ever  was  written,  the  <  Rich  and  Poor  '  of  Emile  Souvestre. 
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Here  again  there  is  a  religious  belief,  or  lialf  belief,  horerinr 
around;  here,  as  in  all  the  higher-principled  part  of  French 
fiction,  we  have  a  hoping,  seeking,  doubting  reference  to  some- 
thing higher  than  man.     The  most  sceptical  say,  at  the  worst, 

with  Alfred  de  Musset — 

» 

**  If  heaven  be  desert,  we  ofiend  no  one, 
If  any  hear  us  let  them  pity  us." 

and  again, 

*^  Alas !  that  beautiful  land  your  prophets  told  of, 
If  it  exist  on  high,  must  be  a  desert. 

You  would  have  them  too  pure — the  happy  whom  you  make, 
And  when  their  joy  arrives,  they've  too  much  suffered, 
I  am  merely  a  man,  and  I  would  not  be  less. 
Nor  strive  for  more.' 

And  to  the  strong,  who  have  been  tried  in  the  fire  and  the 
tempest,  when  hope  is  dead,  when  every  illusion  has  faded^  re^ 
mains  one  creed,  for  which  we  have  no  single  English  word, 
^ le  Devouement"  the  centering  all  one's  being  in  enorts  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Thus  we  find  pretty  well  confirmed,  the  impression  with 
which  we  began.  If  the  moral  edifice  be  unfinished,  and  con- 
secration not  yet  poured  over  the  fane,  it  is  because  what  is 
great,  and  worthy,  and  original,  must  begin  with  unshapely 
parts,  like  scattered  giant's  limbs :  a  perfection  which  begins  in 
miniature  will  stop  there. 

We  human  creatures  are  mostly  sudi  miserable  erities  that 
we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  teke  the  author  at  his  word, 
and  if  he  tells  us  he  is  religious  and  moral,  to  judge  him 
so;  but  woe  to  the  acute-minded  and  timid-conscienced ;  we 
treat  them  on  the  principle  of  the  postboy,  who,  being  asked 
why  he  whipped  one  of  his  cattle  more  than  the  other,  re- 
plied—" A  minds  t'whip  most,  so  a  spose  a  desarves't.*' — 
Ruum  teneatis!  with  what  a  holy  horror  against  sin,  with 
what  a  gloating  over  the  splendid  testimony,  do  we  receive 
the  betrayed  writhings  of  conscience-stricken  genius,  self- 
upbraiding  in  words  of  blood  and  fire!  utterly  unconscious 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  superior  delicacy  of  their  moral  sense, 
we  should  have  heard  with  as  little  condemnation  of  the  lauda- 
num iniquities  of  Coleridge,  or  the  good  liquor  and  tobacco 
4)f  Lamb,  as  of  those  of  many  an  invalid  who  perhaps  up- 
braids Providence  for  the  added  pai^  of  the  specious  relief, 
or  of  the  pipe  and  can  of  many  a  red-nosed  individual.  We 
have  heard  of  the  evil  conscience  even  of  the  unhappy  Cowper, 
beeause  he,  who  was  adored  by  all  around  for  his  goodness, 
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eould  not  flatasfy  his  own  diseased  imagination*  And  some- 
what similarly  we  misjudge  the  French  notion  writers,  because, 
to  ^rove  that  they  are  children  of  new  France — men  without 
prejudices,  who  have  touched  everything  ¥dth  the  finger,  for 
whom  there  remains  no  deception— they  sometimes  parade 
scepticism  and  licence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
despair  and  defiance — but  we  look  not  at  what  lies  under  this 
parade*  Another  thing  which  deceives  us  is  that  irrepressible 
French  wit,  which  broke  out  among  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
revolution,  in  the  wild,  coarse,  mocking  humour,  the  fim  and 
the  frolic  of  Pigault  le  Brun  and  his  folbwers,  and  which  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  perfection  all  at  once,  and  in  twenty  different 
ways,  with  Balzac,  with  Janin,  with  Dumas,  and  others.  Often  it 
gives  a  festive  and  playful  air  alike  to  good  and  evil — ^will  jest 
with  anything,  be  it  what  it  may,  if  the  mood  be  on  it,  and 
gorgeously  r(K>e  any  straw  it  finds  in  its  way,  if  it  have  a  mind 
to  try  solemnity. 

And  then  their  style  !  never,  surely,  was  style  carried  to  greater 
perfection ;  never  was  literature  so  rich  before  in  authors  who 
wrote  clearly,  elegantly,  nervously,  abundantly ;  some  with  more 
classical  exactness,  some  with  more  careless  ease :  here  is  no 
journeymanship ;  and  affectations  are  worn  so  easily,  we  see  at 
once  the  author  makes  them,  not  they  him.  Nisard,  speaking  of 
Carrel,  says,  ^^  He  had  not,  in  imitation  of  some  contemporaries» 
made  for  himself,  before  he  began  to  think  and  feel,  a  certain 
system  of  high-coloured  and  picturesque  expression.  Like  ail 
writers  destined  to  durable  success,  he  had  not  embarrassed  him- 
self beforehand  with  those  habits  of  factitious  style  which  pro-* 
long  themselves  into  the  finest  years  of  an  author's  maturity." 
But  picturesque  style  was  precisely  the  thing  the  French  had  to 
create :  and  as,  when  some  hundred  thousand  are  writing,  the j 
cannot  all  have  new  ideas,  or  good  ideas,  or  any  ideas  at  all,  it 
was  the  best  use  they  could  put  themselves  to.  And  thus,  to  all 
the  other  merits  of  style  natural  to  their  language,  was  added  this 
— that  in  France  are  bolder  personifications,  more  untranslate- 
able  words  and  images  than  one  can  find  elsewhere,  and,  we  may 
also  say,  an  extravagance  of  style  and  expression  tiiat  is  at  least 
an  equal  match  for  me  extravagance  of  the  sentiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  artistical  perfection,  the  simplicity,  the  clear- 
ness of  style,  tjie  absence  of  false  glitter  and  Mse  taste,  in 
the  high^  class  of  French  novelists,  misleads  us  again ;  we  are 
apt  to  feel  as  if  we  had  got  flies  cased  not  in  amber  but  diamond : 
if  we  are  worthy  to  estimate  the  style,  we  shall  often  grow  im- 
patient of  what  they  record  in  it.  But  when  one  desires  to 
.praise  many  <j(  ih^  merits  of  French  style,  oxie  wants  Yveoxk 
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words.  In  that  country  exist,  perhaps,  a  hundred  novelists,  all 
charming  in  their  different  styles:  besides  their  poets,  so 
numerous  it  has  been  said  that  a  new  one  starts  up  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  whose  great  merit  is  style — from  those  exquisite 
flower-like  songs  of  Seranger,  which  some  unfortunate  persons 
at  one  time  used  to  ima^ne  they  translated  into  English,  as  a 
painter  might  translate  the  dew-dropped  gossamer  of  a  Septem- 
Der  morning  upon  his  canvas ;  from  these  to  the  rich,  abundant, 
glowing  harmonies  of  Victor  Hugo,  whose  lyrics  one  listens  to 
as  if  they  were  music  for  the  lone— and  the  somewhat  more 
monotonously  sweet  verses  that  flow  from  Lamartine,  like  an 
endless  river,  never  weary,  never  forced ;  and  back  from  these 
again  to  the  more  stiff  productions,  in  the  old  classic  declamation 
style,  of  Chateaubriand  and  Delavigne. 

To  return   to   prose   style — Sand's,  for   instance,  so  clear, 

f)ure,  keen,  we  seem  to  breathe  some  mountain  air,  first  de- 
ightful,  then  almost  trying  to  our  organs— and  Balzac,  that 
inimitable  Balzac,  the  most  difficult  of  writers  to  quote  from 
{unless  some  odd  whimsical  thought),  who  writes  so  plainly,  so 
straight-forward,  so  matter-of-fact,  that  through  most  of  his 
book  we  never  discover  he  has  a  style  at  all,  and  who  builds  up 
and  gradually  developes  his  story  in  a  way  that  defies  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  critic,  unless  we  would  transport  it  bodily  into  our 
pages — of  him,  and  of  Sand,  and  of  many  others,  named  and 
not  named,  we  feel  that  a  great  deal  more,  and  with  more  de- 
finite judgment,  is  to  be  said.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
merely  preluding,  as  it  were,  to  further  examination  of  what 
4seems  to  us  a  rich  mine  of  rough  ore ;  and  if,  in  endeavouring 
to  lead  those  capable  of  drawing  their  own  moral  and  making 
their  own  use  of  it,  to  look  a  little  closer  at  French  fiction,  we 
should  cause  some  of  the  young  and  curious  to  open  our  three 
new  novels,  we  shall  think  the  good,  homely  honesty  of  Balzac's 
citizens  (and  a  strong  vein  of  this  plain  sterling  quality  runs 
through  most  French  novels)  at  least  an  excellent  antidote  to  the 
«howy  morality,  and  fostering  of  pride,  vanity,  emulation,  and 
exclusiveness,  which  our  own  novels  furnish  them  with  daily* 
And  yet  so  prudent  are  our  novelists,  that  they  ever  prophecy 
what  they  are  going  to  tell  us,  and  make  their  own  moral  before- 
hand: nothing  they  more  carefully  eschew  than  that  sort  of 
uncertainty  with  wmch  we  look  forward  at  real  life  or  its  per- 
sonages. French  writers,  fortunately  for  the  charm  of  tneir 
.fictions,  are  not  obliged  to  hold  them  up  as  a  sort  of  moral 
lesson  to  Providence,  to  show  how  the  world  should  be  go- 
verned, or  to  man,  of  truths  made  easy^  which  in  life  he  with 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  reads*    This  is  a  happy  compensation 
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for  the  faults  of  taste  wUch  they  owe  to  the  same  liberty.  Not 
that  they  really,  perhaps,  more  excel  than  our  writers  in  the 
creation  of  individuals,  that  last  ^eatest  test  of  the  real  immor- 
tals amon^r  the  Romancers  and  the  Dramatists;  but  they  do  not 
so  palpably  and  deliberately  betray  to  us  the  puppets  they  work 
with,  their  wire  and  wood  limbs  and  motions;  not  even  when 
they  are  (as  they  are  often)  clothing  some  proposition  or  some 
anecdote  in  the  forms  of  imaginary  men,  women,  and  children. 
For,  philosophizing  as  all  are,  all  have  of  course  their  maxims  to 
establish,  as  much  as  the  most  religious  or  political  with  us : 
indeed,  all  in  their  way  overflow  with  reflections,  of  which  a 
very  charming  collection  might  easily  be  made,  expressed  in  such 
short  and  pithy  ^^  thoughts"  as  the  French  have  always  excelled 
in,  and  which  meet  us  most  refreshingly  here  and  there,  when 
our  heads  are  filled  and  confounded  by  a  multitude  of  extrava** 
gant  incidents  or  yet  more  extravagant  sentiments,  or  amidst  a 
sort  of  worry  and  clash  and  intermingling  of  daily  events  and 
interests,  which  make  one  feel  as  if  standing  in  the  chief  mart 
of  some  populous  city,  w^ith  a  buzz  about  us  that  causes  our  ears 
to  tingle. 

Such  is  that  into  which  it  has  pleased  the  kaleidoscope  ima- 

Sination  of  Balzac  to  carry  us  in  this  new  novel  of  his — which 
e  prefaces  by  calling  it  one  side  of  a  medal :  can  the  reverse 
ever  equal  it  ?  with  all  those  figures  of  bourgeois  life,  and  their 
so  admirably-expressed  common-place  though  not  mean  phy- 
sioraomies,  their  identity  yet  individuality,  their  importance 
which  is  yet  lost  in  a  crowd.  There  is  nothing  to  us  more  re- 
freshing than  the  acknowledgment  given  in  French  fictions,  of 
the  existence  of  these  great  classes.  After  reading  them  we 
feel  that  the  streets  and  shops  of  our  great  city  are  filled 
with  human  beings,  not  merely  with  people  of  whom  one  buys : 
and  a  thousand  mysteries  and  obscurities  that  surround  the  hopes 
of  the  patriot,  especially  in  our  higher  circles,  we  see  will  clear 
away  as  he  is  thus  admitted  into  the  humanity  of  the  class  that 
treads  on  his  heels.  In  an  earlier  work  ^  Le  Bal  de  Sceaux' 
{Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee)^  M.  de  Balzac  visited  heavily  on  the 
head  of  his  high-born  heroine  the  sin  of  refusing  a  lover  who 
measured  cambric  in  some  great  repository  of  lingerie;  as,  in 
*  La  Demi^re  Aldini'  of  Sand,  the  prudent  hero,  first  gondolier 
then  actor,  refusing  twice  to  become  the  husband  of  a  V  enetian 
patrician,  is  supposed  to  stigmatize  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
oirth  and  wealth.  Common  as  is  the  converse  in  English 
fiction — often  as  the  heroine  has  beauty  and  love  for  her  sole 
titles  of  nobility,  this  side  of  the  question  is  almost  never  ven- 
tured on ;  perhaps  because  in  society  woman  ranking  from  the 
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husband,  as  well  as  the  heroine  being  usually  punished  for  her 
presumption  by  a  great  deal  of  misery,  social  formularies  are 
saved.  Not  that  we  would  wish  to  have  such  doctrines  often 
broached,  or  they  would  do  more  harm  than  good;  as  often  hap- 
pens, in  the  violent  rejection  of  a  prejudice,  a  prejudice  is  con- 
cealed— the  exaggerated  importance  attached  to  rank,  in  Ijie 
anxiety  to  deny  differences  of  position.  "  Now-a^days,"  says  a 
French  writer,  "  the  Parisian,  the  man  without  prejudice,  never 
takes  off  his  hat  to  a  man  or  to  a  coat,  but  either  because  the  man 
is  old,  or  from  motives  of  interest,"  and  what  is  this  last  but 
the  influence  of  wealth  and  rank  in  its  meanest  guise. 

It  is  a  whole  wonderful  world  of  cockney  life,  into  which 
the  *  History  of  the  Greatness  and  Fall  of  C^sar  Biroteau, 
Perfumer,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Assistant-Mayor 
of  the  second  envision  of  Pans,*  introduces  us ;  and  we  seem 
acquainted  with  every  individual.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  deepest 
interest,  though  of  the  most  common-place  materials.  C^sar  is 
a  prosperous  bourgeois^  who  wishes  to  oe  more  prosperous.  He 
discusses  his  schemes  with  his  wife,  "  who  represents  in  their 
union  the  prudent  and  foreboding  part — doubt,  opposition,  fear, 
as  he  does  boldness,  ambition,  action ;"  "  and  yet  Cesar  is  in 
reality  but  a  poor  creature,  without  ideas,  instruction,  or  vigour 
of  mind :"  yet  "  he  could  never  have  passed  for  entirely  stupid 
or  foolish ;  probity  and  goodness  threw  over  the  actions  of  nis 
life  a  reflected  lustre  which  rendered  them  respectable,  for  a 
noble  action  procures  toleration  for  all  possible  ignorance.'* 
But  "constant  success  had  given  him  confidence.  At  Paris 
confidence  passes  for  the  power  of  which  it  is  the  sign."  In  a 
word,  both  as  to  the  moral  and  the  physical,  C^sar  is  so  minutely 
described,  that  no  member  of  the  Zoological  Society  could 
fail  to  assign  the  order,  species,  and  variety  of  mammalia  to 
which  he  belongs.  But  we  confess,  for  our  own  part,  however 
scientifically  useful  such  kind  of  portraits  may  be,  we  feel  that 
we  should  better  have  known  the  personages  of  M.  de  Balzac 
had  he  left  a  little  to  our  imagination.  We  grow  quite  em- 
barrassed with  minute  details,  as  in  Dutch  paintings,  which  have, 
however,  their  merits.  We  must  glance  at  the  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  Biroteau,  to  whom,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
her  worthy  old  guardian  uncle  had  said,  in  the  picturesque  Ism- 
guage  of  the  citizen,  "  My  child,  thou  hast  got  a  good  husband : 
he  has  a  warm  heart  and  honourable  feelings,  frank  as  the  osier 
tree,  and  innocent  as  an  infant  Jesus— in  a  word,  the  king  of 
men."  In  this  stage  of  her  life  she  is  "  the  type  of  the  small 
tradesman's  wife,  whose  labours  are  never  free  from  a  little 
temper,  who  begins  by  refusing  what  she  wishes^  and  is  angry  when 
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taken  at  her  word-— who  loves  grmnblingly— -who  conceives  only 
the  simplest  ideas,  the  small  change  of  the  mind —  reasons  all  things, 
fears  all  things,  and  compensates  for  all  faults  by  the  delicate  pro- 
bity natural  to  women,  order  carried  to  its  utmost,  a  perfect  fana- 
ticism of  toil,  and  a  positive  genius  for  selling."  This  simple 
character  matures  into  a  model  of  unostentatious  heroism,  both  of 
action  and  suffering.  And  that  honest  little  club-footed,  red-haired 
PopJnot,  "little  ropinot,"  as  everybody  called  him,  "happy 
child,  in  his  modest  simplicity,  who,  at  a  time  when  all  distmo- 
tions  are  levelled,  contrived  to  imagine  a  distance  between  the 
daughter  of  a  perfumer  and  himself" — "the  last  of  an  old  Parisian 
family"  —  "a  family  essentially  religious,  where  the  virtues 
were  intelligent,  the  life  modest,  and  full  of  noble  actions ;" 
and  who  was  himself  "gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  courageous  in 
action,  devoted,  sober,  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  Chris- 
tian of  the  early  times  of  the  Church;"  which  virtues  it  is  de- 
cidedly becoming  the  fashion  to  admire  in  France,  where,  not 
contented  with  M.  Yillemain's  interesting  extracts  translated 
from  the  works  of  the  Christian  fathers,  M.  Ampere  is  bringing 
us  better  acquainted  with  their  lives.  Ampere,  who  compmins 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  enthusiasm,  and  says,  "if  Dante 
were  to  return  to  light,  he  would  condemn  us  all  to  the  hell 
of  the  lukewarm  ;'*  and  adds,  "  but  this  state  cannot  con- 
tinue :  man  cannot  live  bent  over  his  task  like  a  chained  slave ; 
let  us  trust,  enthusiasm  will  be  born  again,  or  the  human  race 
cease."  For  our  part  we  were  about  to  exclaim  enthusiastically,  on 
viewing  these  portraits,  and  others  which  we  might  have  col- 
lected only  from  this  tale,  What  a  noble  spectacle  !  It  is  true 
there  is  something  homely,  fireside,  utilitarian,  or,  at  least,  uni- 
versal-human-nature-ish,  in  the  better  enthusiasms  of  the  day ; 
while  the  so-called  heroic,  for  the  most  part,  lives  on  a  sort  of 
false  echoes  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Byron,  beyond  whom  the 
French  have  not  yet  got  in  our  poetry.  But  of  a  gentle, 
homely,  and  beautiful  enthusiasm,  whilst  there  exists  in  France 
only  the  author  of  *  Servitude  et  Grandeur  Militaires,'  the 
dehneator  of  those  beautiful  characters  of  Captain  Renaud  and 
Lord  CoUingwood,  there  can  be  no  deficiency. 

*  Lea  Cornelia*  is  a  series  of  personifications  to  exhibit  the 
condition  of  the  intellect  and  the  passions  under  no  other 
^idance  than  that  of  philosophical  theory  and  poetical  and  ar- 
tistical  taste — displayed  in  a  very  unskilmlly  constructed  story, 
but  enlivened  by  a  thousand  natural  traits,  serious  and  comic,  and 
highly  interesting  from  the  persuasion  and  fervour  with  which  it  is 
written,  and  from  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
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and  heart.  The  poor  child  of  love,  abandoned  in  her  cradle, 
reared  by  a  kind-hearted  blue-stocking,  who  neglects  her 
charge  whilst  she  is  forming  a  theory  how  to  educate  her, 
grows  up  the  child  of  nature  and  of  impulse,  listening  to  all  their 
prompting,  good  and  evil;  and  most  touching  indeed,  and  very 
natural,  is  her  despair  at  the  death  of  her  bene&ctress,  and 
nobly  is  her  recollected  love  for  her,  odd  and  uninviting  as  she 
had  seemed  to  the  world,  contrasted  with  her  contempt  for  the 
beautiful  and  courtly  mother  who  had  abandoned  her  infancy  for 
pride  and  interest,  when  she  is  casually  recognised  by  her  in  the 
studio  of  a  painter,  her  second  benefactress.  Finely,  too,  is 
given  the  sort  of  affection,  with  its  effect  on  the  heart-full  girl, 
which  the  painter  feels,  from  her  eyes  rather  than  her  heart,  for 
her  beautiful,  model.  Here  is  a  quotation  to  prove  how  well  the 
author  could  enter  into  that  exquisite  sense  of  a  painter's  eye  :— 

<*  To  him  a  green  leaf  standing  out  on  the  blue  ground  of  the 
sky  is  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  study.  How  that  raw  green  tint 
can  blend  itse\f  with  so  much  softness  into  that  clear  and  sharply- 
defined  blue?  By  what  artifice  can  they  be  so  harmoniously 
united  ?  And  then  those  floods  of  limpid  light,  which  come  and 
bathe  all  objects,  and  soften  them  by  surrounding  them  with  a 
semi-diaphaneity  !  How  to  spread  that  transparent  void  of  ether 
on  an  opaque  canvas,  with  opaque  colours  ?  How  paint  those  irised 
edges  of  the  leaf,  which  are  not  green  and  are  not  yet  blue  ?  By 
what  insensible  gradations  blend  them  in  the  vapoury  atmosphere? 
And  that  insensible  movement  of  the  air  which  gives  a  gentle 
breathing  to  all  objects,  and  hides  their  outline  by  ever  displacing 
them — how  imitate  its  ever-moving  uncertainty?" 

The  child  of  nature  loves  at  length,  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
impulses — truly,  devotedly,  not  wisely^— and  when  a  cloud  came 
be.tween  her  and  her  lover,  "  as  it  always  happens,  it  was  the 
one  who  loved  with  the  most  entire  abnegation,  who  received 
and  who  bestowed  on  herself  the  bitterest  reproaches."  She 
refuses  marriage,  because  she  will  not  substitute  duty  for  inclina- 
tion, or  bring  down  her  dream  of  love  to  the  cares  of  a  wife 
and  the  forms  of  the  every-day  world ;  and  when  her  lover  is 
about  to  leave  her  for  a  time  she  stabs  him  in  her  jealousy,  in- 
tending also  to  stab  herself,  that  they  may  die  together,  but  un- 
luckily finds  she  cannot  pull  out  the  dagger  for  that  purpose 
without  hurting  him.  She  is  thrown  into  a  prison,  where  are 
some  fine  scenes:  the  pitiless  horror  of  her  lover  and  her 
artist  friend  for  her  crime ;  the  disgust  (at  her  appearance,  worn 
by  sickness  and  remorse)  of  the  artist  eye,  as  it  alone  wakes  in 
the  wretched  cell  to  watch  over  her;  the  noble  anxiety  of  her 
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young  advocate,  to  whom  she  had  refused  any  information  or 
gloss  to  save  herself.  Yet  it  is  with  horror  she  receives  her 
condemnation.  Some  pious  visitants  in  this  her  extremity  pity 
and  convert  her,  and  she,  strong  in  her  new  faith,  rejects  the 
anxious  endeavour  of  her  now  forgiving  lover  to  save  her,  and, 
we  suppose,  dies  on  the. scaffold.  Strange  as  the  character  is, 
thus  summed  up,  we  feel  most  painfully  the  trying,  lonely  path, 
and  the  terrible  fate  we  are  thus  introduced  to. 

We  have  seen  the  exaggerations  of  the  "power  and  passion" 
school  much  more  ingeniously  and  spirited^  shown  up  than  in 
'  Les  Romans  et  le  Mariage ;'  and  the  expedient  of  making  the 
realization  of  the  romantic  beau  ideal  turn  out  a  madman  escaped 
from  his  keepers,  is  poor  enough ;  yet  it  is  a  book  intending  to 
recommend  morality  with  all  its  power,  rather  pleasantly  written, 
and  containing  some  ingenious  thoughts.  The  following  is 
naturally  enough  suggested  by  the  tendency  of  so  many 
novels: — 

<'  Those  who  place  the  whole  of  life  in  love  condemn  to  gnicide 
nine-tenths  of  the  human  race.  Oat  of  every  ten  men  there  are 
five,  at  least,  who  love  without  being  loved,  and  four  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  loving." 

In  this  story  we  have  again  the  creed  of  self-sacrifice  in  the 
form  of  a  noble  philanthropy.  Here,  as  is  usual  in  French 
tales,  the  refuge  of  the  disappointed  man  is  not  in  a  Brummelish 
misanthropy,  such  as  we  find  his  English  prototype  flying  to,  but 
in  earnest  and  active  exertion  for  a  portion  of  that  people,  whose 
interests  are  so  rife  and  whose  existence  is  so  mighty  in  French 
literature. 

We  return,  then,  to  what  we  began  with.  There  is  a 
great  vitality  in  this  literature ;  thougn  unfinished,  immature, 
It  will  and  must  one  day  strongly  affect  ours.  We  English  do 
not  yet  give  much  welcome  to  its  lighter  portion.  We  are  too 
near,  and  not  near  enough.  A  language  of  which  every  one 
acquires  a  smattering,  does  not  possess  sufficient  dignity  to  invite 
attention  from  the  learned,  except  for  the  important  matter  it 
conveys.  We  even  translate  from  it  carelessly,  adopting  every 
word  we  cannot  easily  render,  and  thus  entering'  little  into  the 
new  beauty  and  riches  which  it  has  been  acquiring  by  such  a 
wise  and  copious  widening  and  extending  of  its  power  and 
spirit,  to  embrace  the  new  meanings  and  even  new  melodies 
from  other  tongues,  without  losing  sight  of  its  own  genius. 
And  when  it  is  finished  and  mature,  snail  we  then  be  ready  to 
receive  it  ?  Perhaps  not.  It  is  not  till  after  the  grand  epoch  of 
a  literature,  that  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  other  lands. 
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There  is  ever  in  the  crowned  potentates  of  literature  something* 
lofty,  unyielding,  separate,  that  requires  us  to  begin  with 
reverence  to  admire,  ere  we  can  admire.  It  is  the  works  of 
lesser  mark  or  beginning  decay,  which  succeed  a  great  era,  that 
first  find  their  way  into  foreign  countries :  we  are  only  now  going 
back  to  the  loftiest  productions  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  How 
long  was  it  ere  Shak^peare  ceased  to  be  called  a  barbarian-— and 
when  will  Wordsworth  be  known  beyond  our  shores? 

F.  B. 


Abt.  IV.  —  TTie  Beports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Religious 

Instruction  in  Scotland. 

nPHE  subject  now  to  be  discussed  is  exciting  intense  interest 
^  in  Scotland,  and  is,  in  its  principle  and  relations,  of  no 
eidioary  importance  to  the  nation  generally.  It  is  proper,  there- 
tot%j  tMt  all  who  would  understand  aright  the  leading  movements 
of  the  day^  and  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  duties  they  impose, 
should  exaJtnine  into  its  merits.  As  our  readers  can  hardly  under- 
stand the  real  state  of  the  question  without  knowing  the  state  of 
t^  parties  between  whom  it  is  contested,  a  few  remarks  may  be 
premised  on  the  ecclesiastical  denominations  and  differences  of 
the  Scottish  population. 

The  doctrmal  articles  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  are,  as  is  well 
known,  fundamentally  the  same  with  those  of  our  English  Esta- 
blishment, both  being  Calvinistic.  There  is  not  the  same  agree- 
ment in  cHurdi-government,  Episcopacy  being  established  in 
the  southern,  and  Presbytery  in  the  northern,  division  of  the 
island.  A  Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  theory  of  its  con- 
atitntion  is  fully  reduced  to  practice,  forms  a  spiritual  republic. 
Each  congregation  diooses  its  office-bearers,  consisting  of  a 
minister,  who  both  rules  and  teaches,  and  elders,  who  rule,  but 
do  not  teach ;  and  these  elders,  with  the  minister  presiding  over 
them,  constitute  the  Session,  or  lowest  court  by  which  ecclesias- 
tical causes  can  be  tried  and  decided.  An  appeal  lies  from  the 
Session  to  the  Presbytery,  from  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod, 
isom  the  S^nod  to  the  General  Assembly ;  all  which  judicatories, 
^Kyoffk  dxfering  in  gradation  of  power  and  comprehensiveness  of 
jturiMnctioB,  are  representative  in  their  character,  and  should  con- 
sist of  ministers  and  elders  popularly  elected. 

SiMh  is  the  Cbucch  of  Scotland  theoretically ;  and  if  such  Imd 
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been  its  actual  condition,  there  would  have  been  no  dissent  from 
its  communion,  or  the  numbers  dissenting  would  have  been  few 
and  without  influence.  A  wide  departure  from  the  doctrinal 
tenets  of  the  Church  on  thepart  of  many  of  its  ministers,  created, 
at  an  early  period,  great  offence  to  their  brethren  and  to  a  vast 
body  of  the  people. 

The  civil  establishment  of  religion  is  sometimes  defended  as 
securing  the  perpetuity  of  an  orthodox  faith.  It  betrays  singular 
inconsideration  to  put  forward  such  an  argument,  when  most  of 
the  reformed  churches  of  Europe,  holding  connexion  with  the 
State,  have  articles  of  one  creed,  and  clergy  of  another.  If  it  be 
said  that  an  establishment  preserves  at  least  evangelical  standards, 
the  advantage  is  surely  equivocal  of  subscribing  what  is  not 
believed;  and,  at  all  events,  the  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by 
facts,  for  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Geneva,  the  stan- 
dards have  been  altered  in  accommodation  to  the  change  of  sen- 
timent. There  has  been  of  late  years  a  growing  conformity  be- 
tween the  actual  faith  and  the  printed  confessions  of  the  Scottish 
Church;  but  when  the  Secession  originated  in  1734,  the  tendency 
was  very  decided  to  Arminian,  and  even  to  Unitarian  principles. 

While  novel  ideas,  differing  essentially  from  the  standards  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore  esteemed  by  all  who  adhered  to  these 
standards  grossly  heretical,  were  absolutely  protected  or  very 
sparingly  censured  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  rights  of  the 
people,  in  virtue  of  which  they  possessed  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  their  teachers,  were  assailed  and  subverted.  Popular  election 
had  been  always  qualified  in  its  operation,  seldom  including  a 
larger  constituency  than  the  elders  and  heritors  (landed  pro- 
prietors), with  the  consent  of  the  congregation;  but  even  this 
restricted  power  was  wrested  from  the  religious  community,  and 
a  system  of  unrestrained  patronage  substituted  in  its  stead. 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  remained  to  the  com- 
municants of  the  Scottish  Church.  Patrons  nominated  the  cler^, 
the  clergy  their  elders,  and  nothing  was  reserved  for  the  laity 
but  oppression  and  submission.  Not  contented  with  a  despotic 
sway  over  the  people  themselves,  the  Assembly  exercised  a  like 
tyranny  over  a  minority  of  their  own  number  who  espoused  the 
popular  cause.  They  resolved,  in  particular,  that  no  dissents 
from  their  offensive  measures  should  be  marked  in  their  minutes, 
a  resolution  equalled  only  by  that  into  which  the  American  Con- 
gress has  recently  entered,  that  petitions  against  slavery  shall  be 
simply  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  discussed  or  so  much  as 
read.  This  arbitrary  enactment  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
secession.  Mr  Erskine,  minister  of  Stiriing,  finding  the  legiti- 
mate channel  for  the  relief  of  his  conscience  thus  summaril"*'  "^^"'^ 
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against  him,  boldly,  yet  temperately  exposed  the  Assembly's 
errors  in  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  as  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Stirling  and  Perth.  The  Synod,  by  a  small  majority,  decreed 
that  he  should  be  censured :  he  appealed  to  the  Assembly :  the 
Assembly  confirmed  the  Synod's  deed,  and  censured  the  appel- 
lant :  he  lodged  a  remonstrance  against  the  censure  with  three  of 
his  brethren,  for  which  contumacy  they  were  driven  from  their 
pulpits ;  and  thus  began  that  Secession,  which  now  comprehends, 
not  four  ministers,  but  nearly  four  hundred.  * 

The  Relief  body  (so  called,  as  aflfording  relief  from  patronage) 
is  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Secession,  and  had  a  similar  origin. 
As  several  Presbyteries  declined  to  ordain  unacceptable  ministers 
over  unwilling  congregations,  the  Assembly  appointed  committees 
to  supersede  these  Presbyteries  in  the  discharge  of  this  unwel- 
come service.  The  itinerant  character  of  these  committees,  and 
the  imperfect  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  Presbyteries, 
which  their  appointment  involved,  began  to  bring  upon  them 
contempt  and  ridicule.  They  were  styled  in  common  parlance, 
"galloping  committees."  The  Assembly  determined  to  ter- 
minate this  reproach  by  coercing  these  refractory  Presbyteries 
into  compliance  with  its  mandates.  The  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline were  accordingly  enjoined,  in  opposition  to  their  con- 
victions and  inclination,  to  carry  into  effect  an  unpopular  settle- 
ment in  the  town  of  Inverkeithing ;  and  because  Mr  Gillespie, 
one  of  its  members,  absented  himself  on  the  occasion,  he  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry.  He  had  no  part  assigned  him  in  the 
services  of  that  ordination — was  a  minister  of  distinguished 
amiableness  and  piety,  and  was  selected  for  an  example  (we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  long  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  General  Assembly)  as  being  a  good,  weak  man, 
who  was  not  likely  to  offer  any  formidable  resistance.  Sir  Henry 
thus  narrates  the  facts : — 

"  Mr  Gillespie,  on  whom  the  severest  censure  fell,  was  charged 
with  nothing  but  his  absence  from  Inverkeithing  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  tne  induction  of  the  presentee ;  for,  excepting  his  attend- 
ance, he  had  no  official  duty  imposed  on  him  which  could  have  been 
affected  by  his  absence.  It  has  always  been  admitted,  by  those 
who  had  access  to  know  him,  that  nothing  but  what  he  considered 
as  a  sense  of  duty  had  prevented  him  from  obeying  the  appointment 
of  the  Assembly.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  and 
upright  men  of  his  time.  He  was  equally  zealous  and  faithful  in 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  his  private  life  was  irreproachable.     His 

.  •  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  transactions,  tee  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Secession  Church,  by  the  Hev.  John  Brown,  of  Hadding- 
ton ;  or,  the  Life  of  the  Key.  Ebenezer  Erskinc,  by  Dr  Fraser,  of  Kennoway. 
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talents  were  certainly  under-rated  by  those  who  marked  him  out 
among  his  brethren,  as  the  most  eligible  victim  of  a  disobedience  in 
which  so  many  were  associated.  But  he  had  done  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  rest.  He  had  never  entered  deeply  into 
ecclesiastical  business,  and  was  at  no  time  a  political  intriguer. 
And  when  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  there  was,  at  least, 
ereat  reason  to  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing  on  him  a  sentence  of 
deposition.  .  .  .  The  temper  of  mmd  with  which  he  received  the 
censure  inflicted  on  him,  is  not  unwortliy  to  be  recorded.  The 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly  pronounced  the  sentence  of  deposition 
from  the  chair,  and  Mr  Gillespie  stood  at  the  bar  to  receive  it. 
When  he  had  heard  it  to  an  end,  he  replied  in  these  striking 
and  impressive  words :  ^  I  thank  God  that  to  me  it  is  given  not 
only  to  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake.'  Whether  he  was  well  or  ill  informed,  np  man 
suspected  that  this  scriptural  expression  of  his  feelings  did  not  eipme 
from  the  sincerity  and  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  .  .  .  But  the  Assembly 
seized  on  this  occasion  to  bear  down,  by  a  strong  example,  all  future 
opposition  to  Church  authority."* 

The  result  has  belied  the  estimate  which  had  been  formed  of 
Mr  Gillespie's  talents  and  influence,  for  the  Relief  body,  which  he 
founded,  has  now  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  congregations. 

These  expelled  sects  did  not  immediately  obtain  a  large  mea«w 
sure  of  public  support.  Their  success  for  a  time  was  so  limited 
that  their  speedy  extinction  was  confidently  predicted.  They 
did  not,  however,  bend  their  principles  or  institutions  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  their  position.  Though  poor,  the  seceding  ministers 
asked  no  government  support.  Though  joined  by  almost  no 
probationers  (who  remained  in  the  Establishment,  where  prefer- 
ment was  to  be  expected)  they  exacted,  with  some  exceptions  for 
a  limited  period,  the  very  same  education  from  candidates  for  the 
ministerial  office  as  was  required  in  the  Establishment  they  had 
leftf  Though  dependent  on  the  people  for  pecuniary  supplies, 
they  did  not  throw  wide  open  the  entrance  into  their  societies,  in 
order  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  thereby  their  resources,  but 
insisted  on  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  Christian  knowledge 
and  in  the  Christian  character,  as  the  indispensable  coixdition  of 
admission  into  their  fellowship.  Their  progress,  though  very 
gradual,  was  consequently  sure  :  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 

*  Appendix  to  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.D.,  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Moncrieff,  Bart.  The  Appendix,  edited  by  Lord  Moncrieff,  has  been  re- 
eently  published  in  a  separate  form. 

f  <*  It  is  obviously,"  says  Sir  H.  Monerieff  in  the  work  already  cited,  <*  a  subject 
of  serious  regret  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  should  be  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  Establishment:  and  so  much  the  more,  that  there  is  now  no 
essential  difference  in  the  education,  in  the  doctrines,  in  the  standards,  or  in  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  established  and  the  seceding  clergy." 
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bodies  so  organized  and  instructed,  possessing  such  free  institu- 
tions, and  yet  so  tutored  and  habituated  to  respect  settled  prind-p 
pies  and  salutary  control — holding  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
forms  as  the  Established  Church,  and  differing  mainly  in  the 
better  maintenance  of  truth,  freedom,  and  purity — could  not  gain 
numerous  adherents  without  acquiring  such  influence,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  as  must  immediately  affect,  and  might  ulti- 
mately modify,  national  institutions.  They  were  reinforced  at  a 
later  period  by  the  Con^egational,  Baptist,  and  other  churches, 
diverging  considerably  from  their  Presbyterian  form  of  Church- 
government,  but,  in  relation  to  Establishments,  of  views  and 
spint  almost  undistinguishably  the  same. 

The  Established  Church,  from  at  first  deriding  these  Separatists, 
and  looking  confidently  for  their  extinction  under  the  twofold 
weight  of  popular  prejudice  and  legal  discountenance,  began  to 
watch  their  uninterrupted  growth  with  serious  apprehension. 
Other  means  failing,  the  best  of  all  modes  was  resorted  to  for 
counteracting  Dissenters — by  rivallinff  their  usefulness.  Where 
the  power  of  presentation  lay  with  municipal  corporations, 
efficient  ministers  were  appointed  to  the  vacant  city  charges; 
such  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  came  most  into  competition  with 
the  Dissenting  ministry  were  stimulated  in  their  diligence,  and 
many  parishes  which  had  been  long  neglected  came  thus  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  pastoral  care,  not  excelled  for  intelli- 
gence and  assiduity  in  any  religious  connexion. 

So  matters  proceeded  until  me  Reform  Bill  passed.  Antece- 
dently to  the  passing  of  that  measure,  Scotland,  it  is  well  known, 
was  little  better  than  a  pocket  borough ;  and  the  Dissenters  more 
especially,  who  belonged  partly  to  the  middle,  but  mostly  to  the 
labouring  classes,  were,  politically  speaking,  powerless.  Many 
of  the  Dissenting  ministers,  however,  had  been  previously  adopt- 
ing the  voluntary  principle ;  and  when  a  large  accession  of  civil 
privileges  to  the  people  of  their  communion  opened  the  prospect 
of  acquiring  frirther  rights,  they  publicly  avowed  that  prin- 
eiple,  and  entered  into  associations  for  promoting  its  more  general 
diffusion. 

This  stirring  of  the  Voluntary  controversy  is  now  the  grand 
subject  of  vituperation  with  the  abettors  of  establishments.  The 
earlier  Seceders  are  no  longer  reviled ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
cited  with  applause,  as  having  sought  the  reform  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  not,  like  their  bolder  successors,  aimed  at  its  overthrow. 
A  new  footing  is  thus  given  to  the  controversy  between  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,*  which  no  longer  turns,  as  in  olden  times, 

'■"9  Many  of  the  English  Diasenters  (almost  all  of  them  except  the  Methodists) 
have  long  held  the  voluntary  principle.     So  far  hack  at  the  days  of  MiUon  it  formed 
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on  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  external  order^  but  on  tlie 
alliance  or  separation  of  Church  and  State ;  and,  as  the  question 
in  this  form  must  sooner  or  later  be  common  to  the  empire^  and 
ma^  at  no  distant  period  produce  an  eventful  crisis  in  pubUc 
affiors,  it  is  desirable,  apart  from  the  advocacy  of  one  side  or 
another,  to  comprehend  distinctly  the  points  in  debate. 

The  voluntary  principle,  as  maintained  by  Dissenters,  is  simply 
this — that  religion  should  be  voluntarily  supported  and  extended 
hif  its  professors^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  partial  or  coercive  inters 
Jerence  on  the  part  of  the  State,  Their  conviction  is,  that  this 
system  alone  is  scriptural:  in  vindication  of  which  position  they 
endeavour  to  show  that  tithes  were  not  forcibly  levied  even 
under  the  Jewish  theocracy — that,  though  it  had  been  so,  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  has  been  abrogated,  as  Churchmen  them- 
selves know,  or  they  would  retain  more  of  it  than  its  emolu- 
ments—- that  the  Church  was  voluntarily  supported  and  extended 
under  the  Apostles,  whose  example  or  concurrence  is  equivalent  to 
injunction — that  a  voluntary  maintenance  of  religion  is  expressly 
enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  religious  orainanoe^—that  a 
legal  or  compulsory  provision  for  the  clergy  can  plead  no  suck 
sanction — and  that  recourse,  finally,  to  pains  and  penalties,  with- 
out which  the  civil  establishment  of  tne  Church  could  not  be 
upheld  for  a  day,  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the  Apostolic 
averment,  ^^  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal*'' 

Into  the  discussion  of  these  topics  we  cannot  here  enter:  some 
may  account  the  simple  mention  of  them  sufficiently  theolc^ical ; 
but  let  these  sensitive  anti-controversialists  consider  that  we  arle 
explaining  the  views  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  are  actuated 
in  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  from  which  important  reiiults  of  a 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  nature  may  be  confidently  antif- 
cipated.  The  voluntary  principle,  indeed,  may  be  debated  on 
rounds  of  expediency,  and  its  friends  are  willing  that  it  should 
»e  subjected  to  every  reasonable  test ;  but  still,  the  persuasion  that 
Holy  Writ  has  already  decided  die  question  so  discussed,  is  the 
source  and  strength  of  that  movement  by  which  Scotland  is  now 
agitated  and  Parliament  is  perplexed.  This  conviction  it  is  that 
enlists  religious  associations  in  the  controversy;  brings  into  action 
the  most  peaceful  and  reserved  characters  in  society ;  fortifies 
amidst  all  possible  obstructions  and  discouragements ;  repudiates 
every  approach  to  negociation  and  compromise.    The  English 

Puritans  held  no  tenet  more  sacredly  than  the  Scottish  Dissenters 

II  II  i    ■ .  -  ■  ■  I  ■  I,  I  -        II  ■  .1.  ■■-  f  I    I  1 1  -II 

a  lubjeet  of  keen  diseumioo,  in  which  that  great  poet  largely  participated  oft  tb% 
▼ohmtary  side.  Still  the  controTcrsy  may  be  considered  new,  aa  a  practical  onei  t6 
the  British  public ;  for  it  is  passing  from  the  regions  of  speculation,  and  appearing  tfh 
the  field  of  aotioiiy  in  a  manntr  tluit  takes  soeiety  by  sarprise. 
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hold  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion;  and  hundreds  of  the 
latter  would  be  just  as  ready  as  were  the  former,  to  encounter,  for 
conscience  sake,  the  fiercest  ordeal  of  persecution.* 

Happily  the  period  of  burning  people  into  the  right  faith  has 
gone  oy,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  heresy  as  that  of 
the  voluntary  principle  could  be  started,  and  provoke  no  efforts  to 
put  it  down.  The  established  clergy  saw  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  principle,  the  union  of  Dissenting  ministers  of 
various  denominations  in  asserting  and  defending  it,  and,  last  and 
worst  of  all,  the  favour  it  was  gaining  with  the  people,  when 
a  petition,  signed  by  more  than  forty  thousand,  could  proceed 
from  Glasgow  alone,  praying  for  the  total  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

A  multiplication  of  establishment-churches  was  determined  on, 
as  more  fitted  than  any  other  measure  to  embrace  the  community 
within  the  sphere  of  safe  constitutional  instruction,  and  thus  stay 
the  progress  of  perilous  opinions.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
sittings  in  these  churches  should  be  exceedingly  cheap — costing 
someuiing,  in  accommodation  to  Scotch  pride,  but  very  little,  in 
adaptation  to  Scotch  poverty.  This  plan  was  by  no  means  void 
of  sagacity.  A  great  proportion  of  Dissenters  have  too  much 
respect  for  their  distinctive  convictions,  to  forsake  their  own 
places  of  worship  and  return  to  the  Establishment  for  any  trivial 
advantages  of  a  local  or  pecuniary  description.  But  in  all  large 
societies  there  are  some  less  decided  and  consistent  than  others, 
and  accessions  from  tliis  class  seemed  by  no  means  unattainable. 
Besides,  where  places  of  worship  are  new  and  commodious,  and 
the  ministers  are  esteemed  for  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  members  not 
previously  determined  in  their  church  connection,  and  not  deeply 
reared  in  denominational  distinctions  or  the  grounds  of  them,  may 
very  conceivably  incline  to  an  order  of  churches  combining  the 
potent  attractions  of  fashion,  novelty,  and  thrift 

Large  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  to  build  the  new  churches. 
This  application  to  private  generosity  was  more  speedily  produc- 
tive, than  representations,  however  urgent,  to  Parliament  could 
have  been ;  and  presented  likewise  the  important  advantage  of 

•i^— ^— ^^i^^fc^^i^^— i— ^»^'^i^i^— ^■»^— i^i*ii^^»il^»^^»^W^i^^— ^— ^i^^M^^i^^W^»^»^^^»M   ■■■^         ■■■■■  m  ■■■■        ■■■  ■■■■■■!        >i»l^ 

*  The  spirit  which  animates  the  Seotoh  Dissenters  appears  to  advantage  in  a 
recent  publication  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  *  On  tlie  Law  of  Christ 
respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  the  payment  of  Tribute.'  It  is  the  object 
of  the  writer  tct  show  that  Christians  are  not  at  liberty  to  pay  tribute  which  is 
expressly  and  exclusively  levied  for  the  support  of  a  religious  system  which  they  con- 
demn, while  at  the  same  time  they  should  quietly  permit  their  property  to  be 
•eiscd  for  this  object,  and  take  joyfully  such  spoiling  of  their  goods.  Dr  Brown  has 
been  much  reviled  for  his  conscientious  scruples  by  those  who  do  not  know  what  con- 
science is ;  but  no  candid  person  will  peruse  the  treatise  mentioned  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  professor  speaks  from  the  purest  sincerity  and 
benefoltneef  and  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ditines  of  his  age  and  country. 
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permittwg  the  church  extensionists  to  choose  their  own  localities  for 
church  building.  A  Legislature,  equally  related  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  State,  might  have  been  somewhat  scrupulous  and  chary  in 
the  selection  of  sites  for  such  aggressive  edifices;  but  the  leaders 
of  a  sect  had  not  the  same  inducements  to  forbearing  considera- 
tion, and  almost  all  the  new  churches  are  accordingly  erected 
where  Government  never  M'ould  have  consented  to  erect  them — 
not  in  the  Highlands^  or  similarly  destitute  districts,  but  gene- 
rally side  by  side  with  the  "  meeting  houses "  of  Dissenters. 
No  less  a  sum  than  about  160,000/.  has  now  been  subscribed  for 
carrying  into  effect  this  extensive  scheme  of  church  building, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  feel  assured  that,  however  these  subscrip- 
tions may  be  applied,  many  of  them  must  have  been  tendered  in 
the  sincere  desire  of  benefiting  the  community,  especially  the 
poor,  without  the  remotest  arriere-pensee  of  a  political  kind. 
While  appealing  to  the  generosity  of  their  adherents,  the  abettors 
of  church  extension  made  earnest  application  to  Parliament  for 
a  grant  of  endowments  from  the  puolic  purse  to  the  newly- 
erected  churches,  as  also  to  the  chapels  of  ease  which  had  been 
hitherto  supported  by  voluntary  contribution ;  and  easily  made 
out  cases  of  apparent  want  and  necessity,  by  classing  Dissenters 
with   the  unreclaimed  Heathen^  for  whom   instruction  must   be 
provided.     If  the  worship  had  been  maintained  as  well  as  the 
walls  erected  by  willing,  munificence,   then  the   whole,   being 
voluntary,  would  have  too  favourably   exemplified   the  system 
which  was  designed  to  be  opposed,  and  would  have  presented  a  mode 
of  meeting  exigencies  to  which  Government  and  the  public  might 
have  afterwards  appealed  as  an  instructive  precedent.    The  aspect 
of  affairs  began  likewise  to  be  more  cheering  for  Churchmen  than 
it  had  been  for  some  years,  and  greatly  emboldened  them  in 
pressing  their  demands  on  the  Legislature.     Many  converts  to 
the  Reform  Bill  reverted,  when  that  measure  had  passed,  to  the 
Conservative   ranks ;   not  a  few  Whigs,  who  had  got  all  the 
modicum  of  reform  they  cared  to  obtain,  joined  them  in  their  de- 
fection :  and  the  announcement  of  the  voluntary  principle  created 
a  measure   of  alarm  which   still  further  reduced   the  Liberal 
interest.     The  opportunity  therefore  seemed  very  propitious  for 
extorting  new  largesses  to  the  church,  when  concern  for  its  safety 
was  strong,  and  opposition  to  it  was  enfeebled. 

Many  have  eulogised  this  application  for  endowments  as 
altogether  a  masterpiece  of  policy^r  ^^d  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  molest  the  present 
Administration,  and  to  divert  the  voliyitaries  for  a  time,  from 
pressing  the  Establishment  question,  to  withstanding  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  burdens.    But^  on  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of 
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parishes^  and  tlie  alteration  proposed  to  be  made  was,  to  enable 
certain  authorities  to  divide  the  parishes  and  to  give  the  teinds 
for  the  purposes  of  spiritual  instruction.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  proposed  to  place  some  fund,  either  from  the 
Crown  or  some  other  dues,  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  large  parishes  in  the  Hie^hlands 
or  elsewhere,  when  the  teinds  should  have  been  totally  ex- 
hausted, but  it  was  not  intended  that  there  should  be  any 
endowment  out  of  any  public  fund,  or  even  that  those  sums 
belonging  to  the  parishes  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  other 
large  towns,  and  which  should  be  appropriated  to  their  endow- 
ment, should  be  employed." 

While  Lord  John  Russell  was  giving  this  explanation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Melbourne  was  intimating  the  same 
evening  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Ministry  were  not 
prepared  to  give  any  explanation  at  all !     Next  evening  the 
Noble  Viscount,  being  again  interrogated,  replied  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  Home  Secretary  had  none  the  night  before.     He 
stated  ^^  that  he  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  whatever  want  might  exist,  they  ought 
not  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  that  want,  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  country,  until  all  the  property  which  had 
been  for  a  great  time  in  the  possession  of  the  church,  or  which 
at  the  present  time  was  liable  and  bound  to  make  up  such  defi- 
ciency and  applicable  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  country,  had 
been  appropriated   to  that  purpose.     If  a  great  deficiency  of 
spiritual  assistance  and  church  accommodation  was  proved  to 
exist  in  any  of  the  parishes  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  in 
which  the  teinds  were  already  exhausted,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  propose  that  assistance  should  be  given  to 
these  parishes  from  that  fund  to  which  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  alluded,  namely,  the  Bishops'  teinds  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown ;  but  in  any  parish  in  which  the  teinds  still 
remained  unexhausted,  they  were  of  opinion  that  any  further 
assistance  required  should  be  supplied  from  the  unexhausted 
teinds." 

The  Ministers  thus  announced  their  design  to  enlarge  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  unexhausted  teinds  and  the  Bishops'  teinds  as  the  means  of 
augmentation.  A  brief  explanation  as  to  these  funds  is  indis- 
pensable to  make  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  ignorant  of  their 
nature  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  proposed  measure.* 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  teinds  than  is  here  given,  amply  supported  by  legal 
citations  and  authorities,  see  the  '  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Religioui  Instruction  of  Scotland,'  or  '  A  Spaech  on  Bishops*  Teinds,  with  Notes,' 
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Scotland,  while  under  the  Papal  Establishment,  paid  tithes,  in 
the  same  manner  as  England.  When  Popery  was  abolished, 
the  government  of  Scotland  made  grants  of  the  tithes  or  teinds 
(for  the  terms  are  of  identical  import)  to  court  favourites,  with 
the  qualifying  provision  of  their  paying  from  these  teinds  the 
stipends  then  or  to  be  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Protestant 
ministers.  These  lay  proprietors  of  tithes  were  called  lords  of 
erection,  titulars,  &c.  ana  drew  them  at  first  in  kind,  as  they 
had  been  formerly  drawn  by  the  Papal  priesthood.  A  very 
restricted  allowance  was  at  first  made  to  the  reformed  clergy, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  tithes  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  nobles 
on  whom  they  had  been  conferred.  In  the  year  1629  two  im- 
portant changes  were  introduced  into  the  Scottish  tithe  system — 
the  one  providing  that  tithes  should  be  no  longer  paid  m  kind, 
but  that  the  fifth  part  of  the  actual  rent  should  be  accounted 
and  substituted  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  them  ;  and  the  other, 
that  the  proprietors  of  lands  burdened  with  tithes  should  have 
the  right  of  compelling  the  tithe-owners  to  sell  them  at  nine 
years'  purchase,  from  which  an  abatement  of  one-fifth  was 
allowed,  reducing  the  valuation  to  seven  and  one-fifth  years' 
purchase.  The  tenth  of  the  produce  was  thus  first  commuted  into 
the  jBfth  of  the  rent,  and  then  the  landowners,  having  settled  ac- 
counts with  the  lords  of  erection,  became  the  owners  of  even 
that  fifth.  The  land-owners  were  permitted  to  obtain  the 
teinds  on  the  very  easy  terms  which  have  been  mentioned, 
not  only  because  they  had  to  support  the  ministers  then 
officiating,  but  also  and  expressly  tliat  they  might  supply, 
without  hardship,  from  these  cheaply  procured  revenues,  all  cases 
of  proved  spiritual  destitution.  Thus,  as  the  lay  lords  ob- 
tained the  titnes  at  first  under  the  condition  of  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  the  church,  the  heritors  bought  them  from  these 
proprietors  subject  to  the  same  condition :  and  though  exempted 
by  this  purchase  from  paying  tithe  to  the  lords  of  erection, 
they  were  not  exempted  from  parting  with  a  portion  of  these 
teinds,  or  with  the  wnole  of  them,  as  need  might  require,  for 
church  purposes.  Nothing  more  was  bought,  therefore,  by  the 
landlords,  than  tl^e  use  of  the  teinds,  so  far  and  so  long  as  they 
should  not  be  judged  needful  for  supplying  the  community  with 
religious  instruction.  In  some  parishes  the  whole  teinds  have 
been  allocated  to  the  church  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and 
are  said,  in  these  instances,  to  be  exhausted ;  the  unexhausted 

bjr  Duncan  McLaren,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  ablest  Reformers  in  Scotland. 
Some  excellent  articles  on  the  subject  have  also  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  news- 
paper. 
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teinds  are  those  which  remain,  unapplied  to  the  churchy  in  the 
hands  of  the  heritors. 

To  make  sure  of  its  ecclesiastical  arrangements  being  carried 
faithfully  into  effect,  Parliament  in  1633  appointed  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  nine  of  the  clergy,  nine  of  the  nobility,  nine 
of  the  gentry,  nine  of  the  burgesses,  nine  of  the  officers  of  state 
(fifteen,  including  three  of  each  class,  to  be  a  quorum),  with  full 
powers  to  unite  small  parishes,  to  divide  large  parishes,  and  to 
furnish  stipends  for  the  ministers  of  parishes  newly  erected  from 
the  unappropriated  teinds.  The  Revolution  of  1688  occurred, 
and  in  1690  the  commission  was  re-appointed,  somewhat  diffe- 
rently constituted,  but  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  before 
of  church  extension.  In  the  year  1707  new  and  important 
alterations  were  made.  The  Parliamentary  commission  was  then 
set  aside,  and  the  duties  which  had  belonged  to  it  were  transferred 
to  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session ;  with  this  very  considerable 
difference — ^that  whereas  the  commission  had  possessed  the  uncon- 
trolled power  of  multiplying  parishes  and  parochial  stipends 
from  the  teinds  in  reserve,  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session, 
constituted  into  a  court  of  teinds,  were  authorised  to  enlarge 
existing  stipends  at  their  discretion,  but  were  interdicted  from 
erecting  or  endowing,  in  any  instance,  an  additional  parish,  until 
three-fourths  in  value  of  the  heritors  should  accede  to  the 
measure.  The  teinds,  however,  continued  the  legitimate  funds 
for  increasing  church  accommodation  and  pastoral  superin- 
tendence, and  the  heritors,  along  with  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  had  it  in  charge,  as  cause  should  appear,  so  to  apply 
them.  This  important  change  of  the  law  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  was  not  effected  without  much  division  and  controversy, 
and  only  with  an  accompanying  proviso,  "  That  the  act  and 
commission  should  be  subject  to  such  regulations  and  alterations 
as  might  be  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain." 

The  foregoing  observations  respect  parochial  teinds.  The 
history  of  Bishops'  teinds  is  somewhat  different.  These  latter 
teinds  were  appropriated  by  the  Crown  at  the  Reformation : 
they  were  bestowed  on  the  Bishops  while  Episcopacy  was  es- 
tablished in  Scotland;  on  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  they 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  but  they  have  never  been  the  property  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  except  that  they  have  been 
held  liable  to  be  applied  for  the  augmentation  or  increase  of 
stipends  where  the  common  teinds  have  been  entirely  exhausted. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  where  there  are  neither  parochial 
nor  Bishops'  teinds  remaining  unapplied  to  ecclesiastical  uses,  the 
law  provides  that  in  Scotland  the  deficient  stipends  (livings)  shall 
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t>e  made  up  to  150/.  per  annum,  with  a  manse  (parsona^e-house) 
and  glebe  land,  or  to  200/.  without  these  perquisites,  oy  allow- 
ances from  the  Treasury.  The  Bishops'  teinds,  with  the  reserva- 
tion already  specified,  remained  the  property  of  the  Crown,  till,  with 
its  other  patrimonial  revenues,  they  were  placed,  by  a  new 
arrangement,  at  the  disposal  of  rarliament.  This  compact 
between  the  Crown  and  Parliament  was  made  under  the  late 
reign,  and  again  in  the  present  reign;  and  therefore  these 
Bishops'  teinds,  to  all  the  extent  they  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
now  belong  to  Parliament,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  public,  just 
as  much  as  any  items  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

The  character  of  the  Ministerial  measure  will  depend  to  some 
extent   on   subsidiary  details  not  yet  divulged.     Its   outline, 
however,  is  before  us,  and  we  may  guess  at  the  defence  it  will  re- 
ceive from  its  authors.     They  proceed  on  the  principle  that  the 
church  is  at  present  established  by  law,  and  that  its  existence  and 
rights  must  be  respected  in  all  legislation.    They  go  farther,  and 
esteem  it  their  duty  as  good  churchmen  not  only  to  keep  the  esta- 
blishment as  it  is,  but  also  to  make  it  as  complete  and  well  pro- 
visioned as  possible  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  objects.     The  funds 
from  which  they  propose  to  augment  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  are  of  an  ecclesiastical   complexion,  and 
therefore  in  applying  them  to  ecclesiastical  uses  little  seems  to  be 
done  beyond  giving  the  church  its  own.     No  doubt  a  change  of 
die  law  is  proposed,  but  not  a  very  fundamental  or  novel  one, 
for  the  same  funds  were  always  available  for  the  same  ends; 
and  at  the  very  .time  when  the  disposal  of  these  funds  on  behalf  of 
church  support  and  church  extension  was  entrusted  to  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  Session,  with  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths 
of  the  heritors.  Parliament  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  adopting  any  other  plan,  at  any  future  period,  which,  in  its 
judgment,  should  appear  fit  and  desirable.     By  doing  so  much 
for  the  church,  the  ministry  furnish  a  practical  refutation  of  the 
charge  so  often  and  unjustly  urged  against  them,  of  indifference  or 
enmity  to  its  interests,  and  enable  liberal  churchmen,  especially 
in  Parliament,  to  support  them  in  manifest  consistency  with  their 
establishment  predilections  and  pledges.    The  burden,  too,  of  the 
new  endowments  will  fall  principally  on  the  heritors  or  land- 
owners, who,  as  a  body,  have  been  loudest  in  their  complaints  of 
religious  destitution,  and  in  demands  for  legislative  interference ; 
and  therefore  the  parties  most  aflFected  by  the  measure  cannot 
resist  it  without  convicting  themselves  of  the  grossest  hypocrisy. 
If  the  Tory  landlords  should  insist  on  a  grant  from  the  Treasury, 
that  the  funds  committed  to  them  for  extending  the  church  may 
renain  in  their  own  pockets>  and  if,  in  consequence  of  this  mer* 
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cenary  and  factious^  not  to  say  unprincipled  opposition,  the  Bill 
sliould  miscarry,  then  the  guilty  party  will  have  the  blame,  and 
the  Ministry  will  stand  acquitted.  As  for  the  Dissenters,  the 
measure  presents  even  to  them  an  aspect  of  only  moderate  hos- 
tility, since  the  towns,  in  which  chiefly  their  discomfiture  is  at- 
tempted, are  to  receive  no  special  consideration,  and  no  grants 
whatever  will  be  made  for  any  localities,  urban  or  rural,  directly 
out  of  the  Exchequer. 

Such  is  the  most  plausible  advotocy  of  which  the  Ministerial 
measure  admits;  and  we  shall  allow  it  to  prove  that  a  measure  much 
more  objectionable  miffhthave  been  submitted  to  Parliament  by  her 
Majesty's  advisers.  This,  however,  is  all  we  can  concede,  for  we 
still  consider  the  proposal,  as  a  whole,  impolitic,  unjustifiable,  and 
dangerous.  The  Dissenters  would  dispose  very  summarily  of 
these  plausibilities,  by  asserting  that  civil  ejstablishments  of  reli- 
gioa  are  unscriptural — that  no  existence  of  anti-scriptural  insti- 
tutions can  warrant  their  preservation,  and  far  less  their  enlarge- 
ment— and  that  the  work  would  be  much  better  done  by  the 
church  itself,  from  religious  motives,  if  Uie  State  would  not  inter- 
meddle. But  without  ascending  to  this  high  ground,  the  plea 
that  the  church  is  established  by  law,  and  that  Ministers  must 
therefore  carry  out  the  principle  of  establishments  to  its  full  results, 
is  too  sweeping  for  its  purpose.  The  Establishment,  to  be  perfected, 
must  be  assimilated  to  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  must,  by  its 
perfection,  preclude  dissent.  To  shelter  any  disaffected  class  in 
their  open  neglect  of  what  is  established  by  law,  is  first  to  make 
laws  and  then  sanction  contempt  of  them,  and  cannot  consist 
with  perfection  in  any  view.  But  if  Dissenters  must  be  and  are 
tolerated,  then  let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  they  and  their  wor- 
ship are  unknown  to  the  State,  and  that  our  rulers  must  legislate 
for  the  church  as  if  there  were  no  dissentients  from  its  commu- 
nion. An  element  has  been  thus  admitted  into  legislation,  which 
has  its  relations  and  sequences  not  less  certainly  and  not  less 
largely  than  the  principle  of  church  establishments  itself.  In 
England,  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  are  all  licensed ;  and 
the  Royal  Commissioners  for  Scotland  received  instructions  for 
their  guidance,  which  take  into  account  dissenting  worship  as 
quite  trustworthy  and  sufficient,  so  far  as  it  extends.  There  is  in 
all  this  much  more  than  toleration :  and  to  speak  nevertheless  of 
perfecting  establishments,  and  following  out  their  principle  to  its 
consequences,  as  if  established  churches  demanded  all  considera- 
ration,  and  unestablished  churches  none,  is  contradiction  and  ab- 
surdity. But,  besides  all  this,  the  voluntary  principle  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  our  national  churches — wnich,  with  the  sanc- 
tion  of  law,   have  been,    from  time   immemorial,   supported 
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voluntarily  to  no  small  extent-^ and  the  established  clergy 
repel,  as  unfounded  and  calumnious,  the  suggestion  that  their  sys- 
tem appeals  exclusively  to  force.  Indeed,  any  legislator  who 
would  act  on  the  principle  of  superseding  benevolent  effort  alto- 
gether, and  wholly  substituting  law  in  its  room,  would  be  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  extinguish  humane  and  devotional  impulse, 
and  would  oppose  himself  to  the  entire  doctrine  and  morality  of 
scripture.  The  best  theory  of  establishments  is,  that  as  much  as 
possible  should  be  accomplished  by  free  will,  and  that  force  should 
be  engaged  only  where  willing  eflFort  falls  short  of  the  end  pro- 
posed. And  if  this  be  the  footing  occupied ;  if  it  be  conceded 
that  part  is  to  be  achieved  by  voluntary  contribution  and  part  by 
legal  constraint,  and  tliat  the  more  the  people  can  be  induced  to  do 
voluntarily^  the  better ;  then  it  is  in  contradiction  to  this  only 
specious  theory  of  establishments,  at  once  to  supply  alleged  defi- 
ciencies by  legislative  enactment,  before  inquiring  how  far  the 
case  may  be  confided  to  spontaneous  generosity.  Who  can 
doubt,  reviewing  the  history  of  dissent,  poor  and  discountenanced 
and  obstructed  as  it  has  ever  been,  that  the  beneficence  of  churches 
which  comprise  the  wealth  of  the  empire,  must,  if  not  thwarted 
by  pernicious  legislation,  be  equal  to  their  greatest  emergencies  ? 
In  the  course  of  a  century  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  beginning 
with  four  ministers  denuded  of  their  charges,  have  erected  and 
maintained  seven  hundred  places  of  worship,  besides  contributing 
very  largely  to  missionary  operations ;  and  can  the  Establish- 
ment, then,  numbering  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  churclies 
in  its  communion,  and  boasting  the  rank,  afHuence,  and  power  of 
the  land,  not  do  one  half  as  much  without  invoking  JParliamentary 
assistance  ? 

We  shall  not  maintain,  with  some,  that  the  unexhausted  teinds 
are  the  absolute  property  of  the  heritors,  and  that  to  direct  them 
to  church  extension  is  deliberate  spoliation.  But  still  the  heri- 
tors are  hardly  dealt  Math  by  the  proposed  measure :  they  can 
plead  law  for  holding  their  unappropriated  teinds,  just  as  ex- 
plicit and  sacred  as  aiiy  legal  title  which  the  church  possesses  to 
the  teinds  in  its  custody.  Granting  that  Parliament  may  change 
the  law,  such  a  stretch  of  power  has  more  of  adventure  than  dis- 
cretion, and  may  constitute  a  precedent  of  perilous  importance. 
The  present  system  has  been  in  force  for  considerably  more  than 
a  century ;  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1707,  providing  for  its  possible 
alteration,  has  been  so  long  forgotten  as  to  constitute  in  these 
days  a  discovery :  estates  have  been  bought  and  sold  many  times 
over,  in  the  full  faith  that  legal  stipulations  so  long  settled  and  re- 
spected would  not  be  disturbed:  and  in  these  circumstances 
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doubts  may  be  reasonably  entertained  wliether  a  total  change  of 
.plan,  supposing  it  warranted  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  could  be 
easily  reconciled  with  substantial  justice.  Most  of  the  heritors 
.belong  to  the  Established  Church,  but  not  all  of  them;  and  it 
would  be  especially  aggrieving  to  such  as  are  connected  with  dis- 
senting churches,  to  pay  the  penalties  of  Dr  Chalmers'  Utopianism, 
,by  such  unexpected  and  unprovoked  forfeiture  of  power  and  pro- 
perty. The  fund  thus  handed  over  to  the  church  is  also  of  great 
amount,  almost  equalling  its  present  means;  for  the  Commis- 
sioners report  the  teinds  now  applied  to  the  payment  of  mini- 
sters* stipends  at  146,942/.,  and  the  unexhausted  teinds  at 
1S8,186Z.  per  annum;  and  if  mischief  is  apprehended  from  any 
endowments  whatever,  no  wonder  this  vast  augmentation  of  them 
excites  serious  alarm.  It  has  already  appeared  that  the  Bishops' 
teinds,  in  so  far  as  they  have  ever  belonged  to  the  Crown,  are  now 
public  property :  and  the  distinction  of  a  name,  where  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  thing,  is  a  flimsy  reason  why  they  should  be  given, 
rather  than  money  to  the  same  extent  from  the  Exchequer,  or 
why  the  one  should  be  considered  greatly  preferable  to  the  other. 

The  grant  is  intended  principally  for  Highland  and  rural  dis- 
tricts; but  it  is  just  in  these  localities  that  church  domination 
is  most  despotic  and  prejudicial;  and  where  obstructions  to  the 
entrance  of  a  liberalismg  dissent  have  most  need  to  be  modified 
rather  than  aggravated.  The  grant,  however,  will  not  be  re- 
stricted to  such  places.  There  are  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/.  per 
annum  of  unexhausted  teinds  in  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert, 
Edinburgh,  and  about  2,000/.  per  annum  of  Bishops'  teinds  in  the 
barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  and  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1707  will 
put  the  church  in  possession  of  these  sums — a  bonus  to  the  rich 
in  oppressing  poorer  denominations,  which  will  assuredly  incense 
enlightened  and  liberal  constituencies.  Glasgow,  in  particular, 
will,  not  stand  as  it  does  with  the  country,  the  seat  and  strong- 
Jiold  of  all  that  is  fair  and  equal  and  generous,  if  it  tamely  sub- 
mit to  such  a  visitation. 

In  lending  themselves,  after  any  fashion,  to  the  Scottish  Church 
extension  project,  the  Ministry  give  the  lie  to  all  their  past 
policy.  They  proposed  to  limit  the  Irish  Church  to  its  own 
i^ection  of  the  community ;  and  now  the  Scottish  Establishment 
must  be  expanded  to  comprehend  dissent.  They  pronounced 
Church-rates  unjust,  because  the  Dissenter  is  rated  to  repair  the 
&brics  of  churchmen;  and  now  a  fund,  belonging  as  public 
property  alike  to  all  sects^  must  be  devoted  to  exclusive  worship. 
They  refused  Extension  of  the  Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and 
Triennial  Parliaments,   because  they  did  not  see  where  such 
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innovations  would  terminate ;  and  now  they  entertain  a  rapa- 
cious proposal  presenting  no  limits  either  to  foresight  or  to  fancy. 
Some  hundred  and  sixty  chapels  already  await  endowment. 
And  is  this  the  limit?  No,  Dr  Chalmers  must  have  a  church 
and  a  minister  for  every  thousand  of  the  population ;  by  which 
the  present  Establishment  would  be  about  doubled.  And  would 
multiplication  of  stipends  stop  there  ?  No,  the  church  extension 
convener  of  the  Edmburgh  JPresbytery  declared,  in  that  reverend 
court,  that  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  face  any  ministry  with 
a  demand  for  a  parish  church  to  every  seven  hundred  of  the 
population.  The  newly  endowed  minister  must  receive,  says 
Dr  Chalmers,  at  least  the  minimum  stipend  of  the  former  clergy. 
And  will  this  quantum  secure  contentment?  No,  the  same 
high  authority  asserts  that  the  best  paid  clergy  of  the  Kirk  are 
underpaid,  and  proposes  a  junction  with  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Bench,  to  make  common  cause  in  obtaining  a  rise  of 
salaries.  And  will  the  demand  stop  with  Scotland  ?  No,  it  is 
just  as  fit  for  English  soil,  and  the  Times  newspaper  pompously 
announces  that  petitions  are  all  in  readiness  throughout  the 
country,  to  be  poured  ere  long  into  Parliament,  setting  forth 
that  no  ecclesiastical  monies  can  be  alienated  from  religious 
uses,  and  that  the  present  revenues  of  the  church,  being  quite 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  growing  population,  must  receive 
accessions  from  other  sources.  Surely  the  Ministry  cannot  hide 
it  from  themselves  that  they  must  make  a  stand  sometime  against 
these  limitless  demands ;  and  when  could  that  stand  have  been 
so  well  made  as  before  they  had  strengthened  the  Tory  church 
forces,  too  strong  for  them  already ;  berore  they  had  disappointed 
and  alienated  the  Scottish  Dissenters,  the  best  phalanx  of  friends 
they  had  in  the  country ;  before  they  had  committed  themselves, 
in  fine,  to  the  principle  of  church  extension,  and  thereby  disabled 
themselves,  whether  in  place  or  in  opposition,  from  resisting  with 
consistency  and  energy  its  ulterior  applications. 

The  Dissenters  are  acting  just  as  they  should  act,  in  standing 
upon  principle,  and  resisting  additional  endowments  of  every 
name,  amount,  and  form.  If  the  Establishment  is  aided  in  its 
crusade  against  them,  it  matters  little  to  them  whence  invasion 
derives  its  artillery.  Besides,  if  they  were  to  succumb  to  a  bad 
measure,  they  would  soon  have  a  worse :  the  old  story  of  West 
Indian  apprenticeship  would  be  repeated — a  loan  of  fifteen 
millions  being  converted  into  a  grant  of  fifteen  millions,  and  a 
grant  of  fifteen  augmented  to  a  grant  of  twenty  millions.  Let 
them  keep  their  ground  as  men  of  sense,  of  conscience,  of 
courage— not  to  be  cheated,  not  to  be  cajoled,  not  to  be  intimi- 
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dated— -and  if  tliey  are  overborne  by  superior  xniglit,  they  will 
at  least  have  honoured  their  convictions,  and  set  an  example 
which,  und^r  happier  auspices,  will  yet  be  remembered  and 
imitated.  But  the  Dissenters,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
class.  Providence  is  entrusting  the  sacred  ark  of  Liberty,  must 
respect  the  solemn  charge  too  highly  ever  to  surrender  as  van- 
quished, while  one  post  can  be  defended,  or  one  injury  withstood. 
^1  either  chagrined  by  treachery,  nor  disheartened  by  desertion, 
nor  awed  by  hostility,  let  them  display  a  magnanimity  great  as 
the  occasion  and  prolonged  as  the  struggle.  And  will  the 
English  Dissenters  stand  by  inactively,  as  if  they  were  uncon- 
cerned spectators  ?  Surely  not.  The  cause  is  in  every  respect 
their  own ;  for  the  voluntary  principle  has  been  longer  held  by 
them  than  by  their  Scotch  brethren,  and  the  same  sort  of  crusade 
is  avowedly  meditated  a£;ainst  them.  Ecclesiastical  domination 
had  done  enough,  though  it  should  not  have  frustrated  the  spirit 
and  paralysed  the  efforts  of  English  Non-conformity.  It  is  true 
the  Dissenters  in  England  have  more  to  contend  against  than 
their  northern  allies,  in  a  richly  endowed,  and  endlessly  ramified, 
and  ignorantly  adored  hierarchy ;  but  they  will  never  promote 
their  cause,  nor  even  preserve  their  present  footing,  by  crouching 
before  assumption.  One  half  of  the  success  with  which  tlie 
Establishment  has  recently  assailed  liberal  men  and  measures,  is 
traceable  to  the  boldness  of  its  asseverations  and  anathemas ; 
and  no  party  can  cope  with  it  while  opposing  cowardice  to  its 
courage,  and  vacillation  to  its  decision.  All  consistent  Dissenters 
assert  the  exclusive  fitness  and  entire  sufficiency  of  religion  to 
accomplish  its  own  objects :  and  it  would  ill  become  them  to 
claim  as  their  distinguishing  maxim  the  omnipotence  of  truth, 
while  timidly  distrusting  its  power,  or  to  invite  the  nation  at 
large  to  rest  all  on  principle,  while  resorting  themselves  to  the 
evasions  and  shifts  of  a  time-serving  expediency.  But  the 
English  Dissenters  are  moving  on  the  question  :  they  have  held 
meetings  and  got  up  petitions  in  London,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  towns,  and  these  are  only  the  prelude  to  a 
more  general  demonstration. 

It  is  idle  perhaps,  at  present,  but  interesting,  to  speculate  on 
the  prospects  of  the  voluntary  controversy.  In  both  our  national 
churches  there  is  a  great  number  of  excellent  people,  who 
earnestly  desire,  in  every  sense  of  the  terms,  the  well-being  of 
the  empire.  Of  these,  a  considerable  portion  hold  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  State  so  sacred,  that  no  facts,  and  no  arguments, 
which  could  plead  for  its  dissolution,  are  likely  to  obtain  their 
attention*      There  is  another  section   of  them  who  wish  the 
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Christian  worship  to  be  established  by  law,  provided  its  legal 
establishment  shall  be  found  to  consist  with  enlarged  civil 
liberty.  These  roay  probably  become  doubtful  whether  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  uphold  state  churches  admit  of  secure  and 
ample  falfilment.  A  recent  Moderator  of  tlie  General  Assem- 
bly (Dr  M^Leod),  has  recently  declared  tliat  there  are  not 
above  six  of  the  Scotch  clergy  who  are  not  Conservative  in  their 
politics.  The  proportion  may  be  nearly  the  same  among  the 
eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England: 
that  there  is  no  great  difiFerence  between  the  two  cases  sufficiently 
appeared  at  the  late  general  election.  A  distribution:  so  very 
unequal  is  not  easily  ascribed  to  any  incidental  or  temporary 
cause.  The  clergy  have  been  much  blamed  for  thus  ranging 
themselves  with  the  opponents  of  the  people,  as  if  the  evil 
belonged  to  the  individuals  and  not  to  the  system.  But  this 
procedure  is  not  very  generous  or  considerate  ;  nor  will  it  ever 
suggest  an  effectual  remedy.  If  we  will  have  state  clergy,  then 
it  is  senseless  to  quarrel  with  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  position 
which  we  assign  them.  We  make  them  monopolists,  and  then 
cannot  endure  that  they  are  in  love  with  monopolies.  We 
place  the  entire  kingdom,  parcelled  out  into  parishes,  under  their 
spiritual  superintendence,  and  then  scold  them  for  claiming 
ascendancy,  and  accounting  dissent  intrusion.  We  appoint  them 
pensions,  and  then  asperse  them  for  abetting  the  political  party 
from  whom  pensioners  have  most  to  expect-  There  is  little  phi- 
losophy in  this.  The  Tory  canvassing  of  churchmen  may  be 
improper;  but  let  us  withdraw  the  temptation  before  we  reprove 
the  sin. 

There  are  also  many  good  people  in  our  establishments,  who 
adhere  to  them  in  the  hope  that  a  measure  of  religious  freedom 
may  yet  be  enjoyed  within  their  pale.  Patronage,  they  trust,  is 
to  be  abolished  in  Scotland,  and  the  Convocation,  with  a  large 
infusion  of  liberal  influence,  possibly  revived  in  England.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  attain  these  ends,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  despaired  of  and 
abandoned  as  chimerical.  The  General  Assembly,  moved  by 
fear  of  the  Voluntaries,  lately  tested  its  independence  of  the 
state,  by  arming  the  people  with  a  veto  on  the  nomination  of 
ministers  by  patrons.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  dis- 
couraging and  humiliating,  for  the  Court  of  Session  have  pro- 
nounced the  veto  act  illegal,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  judges 
(8  to  5)  in  delivering  their  judgment,  took  occasion  to  read  our 
establishments  long  and  admonitory  lectures  on  their  necessary 
subjection  to  secular  control.       All  friends  of  reform   in   our 
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church  establishments  are  much  to  be  honoured  for  their  aspira- 
tions and  exertions,  but  if  such  are  the  issues,  may  they  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  neither  civil  nor  sacred  freedom,  on  a 
grand  scale,  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  till  rulers  shall  annul 
invidious  distinctions  among  subjects,  and  administer  justice 
to  all  sects  of  religionists  by  conferring  special  bounties  upon 
none? 

Perhaps  these  influences  may  operate  slowly :  for  a  time  the 
voluntary  principle  may  even  startle  and  alienate  numbers  not 
ready  for  its  reception,  so  as  to  afford  the  church  a  seeming 
victory,  and  exalt  a  high  church  ministry  to  oflice.  No  doubt 
the  church  extensionists  would  regard  this  consummation  as 
millennial;  yet  they  might  have  cause  to  join  trembling  with  their 
mirtii.  The  church  has  ever  been  the  principal  strength  of 
Toryism,  but  the  fact  has  been  heretofore  more  or  less  veiled 
and  controverted,  and  a  trial  is  yet  awaiting,  in  these  modern 
times,  of  an  illiberal  government,  put  in  and  upheld,  notoriously 
and  all  but  exclusively,  by  church  influence.  Such  a  govern- 
ment at  this  time  of  day  will  be  impatientiy  borne,  and  odium 
may  acciunulate  upon  it  till  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests 
crumbles  under  its  weight.  Then,  if  not  before,  establishments 
will  be  in  danger.  Come  what  mav,  however,  of  these  prog- 
nostications, the  question  to  which  they  relate  possesses  a  great 
and  CTowine:  interest,  and  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
men  pretending  to  intelligence,  reU^on,  or  patriotism.  The 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  we  three  kingdoms  is  manifestly  un- 
stable ;  every  year  the  war  of  sects  is  becoming  more  general 
and  alarming,  and  whether  we  will  or  no,  we  shsul  be  compelled, 
by  the  progress  of  events,  to  inquire  how  tiie  divisions  of 
society  may  be  healed,  and  peace  permanently  established  on  a 
basis  of  religious  equality. 
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Art.  V, — The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies;  Hero  and 
Leander ;  Lycus  the  Centaur;  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Hood.      Longman  and  Co.    1827. 

National  Tales.    By  Thomas  Hood.    Ainsworth.     182T. 

The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,  the  Murderer.  By  Thomas 
Hood;  with  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.     Tilt     1831. 

Tylney  Hall.    By  Thomas  Hood.    A.  H.  Baily  and  Co.   1834. 

Whims  and  Oddities^  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Thomas  Hood. 
New  Edition.     Tilt.     1836. 

Hood's  Own^  or  Laughter  frorrk  Year  to  Year.  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3, 
A.  H.  Baily  and  Co.     1838. 

IIJAVING  already  done  honour  to  "the  only  true  and  lawful 
■■■-■•  Boz,"  and  anatomised  the  brilliant  farce  of  Theodore  Hook, 
and  the  Addisonian  humour  of  H.  B.,  it  is  now  beseeming  aad 
proper  that  we  should  speak  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Hood. 

To  do  this  intelligently  is  not  an  easy  task.     Paradoxical  as 
our  assertion  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are 
few  writers  extensively  popular  who  are  so  little  known  or  so 
imperfectly  understood  as  our  friend  of  the  thousand-and-one 
crotchets.     His  works,  indeed,  have  been  largely  enjoyed,  but 
enjoyed,  as  some  author  quahitly  says  of  the  wine-cup,  *^  without 
respect."     The  public  have  crowded  to  appreciate  and  admire 
them,  much  as  a  party  of  street-purchasers^  gentle  and  simple, 
would  throng,— some  twenty  years  since, — ^round  the  tray  of  an 
image-vender ;  so  intent  upon  the  familiar  green  parrot,  and  the 
nodding  Mandarin,  Napoleon's  cocked-hat  and  Hessians,  and  Blu- 
cher's  tyrannic  whiskers,  as  to  forget  the  presence  of  those  shapes 
of  beauty  in  which  were  accurately,  though,  it  may  be,  coarsely, 
repeated  some  of  the  least  perishable  creations  of  Genius.     And 
even  now,  in  these  more  intelligent  days,  how  few  are  there 
among  the  thousands  capable  of  bearing  hearty  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the   neighbourly  in-turned    toes,   the   rig-and-furrow 
stockings  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  or  Souter  Johnny — ^who  can  admire, 
otherwise  than  by  imitation  or  tradition,  the  fascinating  terrors 
of  the  Medusa,  or  the  aerial  triumph  of  the  winged  Victory,  or 
the  cherubic   health    and  innocence  of   Flamingo's  children! 
Every  one  can  laugh,  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  perceive 
the  Beautiful. 

Still  fewer  are  those  who  are  either  able  or  willing  to  recognize 
its  existence,  when  it  is  largely  mix^d  up— not  alternated — ^with 
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the  ridiculous.  Let  men  love  laughter  as  they  may,  they  inva- 
riably form  ar^depreeiating  estimate  of  what  makes  them,  laugh ; 
neither  the  persons  nor  the  books  endowed  with  that  gift,  ever 
have  justice  done  to  their  more  serious  qualities.  We  are  too  apt 
to  prefer  something  of  delusion  and  surprise  in  our  serious  plea- 
sures. Like  school-boys  when  abroad  for  a  holiday,  we  would 
escape  from  what  is  familiar  to  what  is  distant — we  would  lose 
ourselves  among  the  visionary  shapes  of  a  dead  world,  rather 
than  avail  ourselves  of  the  realities  which  abide  with  us  at 
home,  and  eat  and  drink,  and  bargain,  and  lie  down  with  us. 
Hence, — while  in  art  and  literature  the  severely  classical,  the 
purely  imaginative,  have  always  been  most  highly  esteemed,  the 
grotesque  has  till  lately,  been  scornfully  passed  over  as  absurd  and 
unworthy  of  interest,  or  even  senselessly  denounced  as  far-fetched 
and  unnatural.  Far-fetched  !  ....  Who  is  there  so  dull  that, 
in  some  moment  or  other,  he  has  not,  with  half-shut  eye,  over- 
passed in  imagination  the  boundaries  of  sense  and  spirit  ? — not 
watched  the  growth  and  decay  of  strange  faces  in  the  bickering 
fire  at  even-tide  ? — not  bent  his  ear  to  listen  to  counsel  in  the 
creaking  of  the  door,  after  the  fashion  of  the  willing  French 
widow,  who  was  advised  into  matrimony  by  the  tinkling  of  the 
church-bells  ?  Unnatural ! ...  In  what  passage  of  life  is  Dignity 
to  be  found  without  its  flaw  of  littleness,  or  Truth  without  its  dis- 
figuring speck  of  falsity  ? — the  sacred  beauty  of  Sorrow  unble- 
mished by  distortion  ? — the  eloquence  of  Passion  wholly  guiltless 
of  bombast? — or  the  merriest  laughter  unchecked  by  its  under- 
tone of  sadness  ?  It  is  but  going  a  few  steps  beyond  Nature  in 
the  apposition  of  these  things  that  forms  the  secret  of  the  gro- 
tesque. For  Nature,  though  exceeded,  must  never  be  wholly 
forgotten.  A  healthy,  as  well  as  an  exuberant  taste — a  sound 
judgment,  no  less  than  a  subtle  apprehension — must  preside  in 
this  school  of  art  also,  freakish  and  irregular  as  it  appears.  While 
Fancy  is  permitted  her  airiest  scope.  Reason  must  still  be  pro- 
pitiated. The  face  in  the  fire,  just  mentioned,  to  be  seen  by  two 
persons,  must  possess  some  recognizable  lineaments — the  tour- 
nament traced  out  by  the  child  in  the  veins  of  a  block  of  marble 
must  have  at  least  one  undeniable  spear  and  helmet  and  charger 
among  its  mass  of  struggling  figures.  "  There  is  a  form,"  as 
Lady  Blarney  hath  it,  "  in  a  Satyr's  hoof; — a  possible  length  in 
a  mermaid's  tail;  Pegasus  cannot  mount  aloft  on  the  wings  of 
dragon-flies,  nor  must  Daphne  be  presented  as  shrinking  away 
into  a  pollarded  laurel.  Even  in  the  wildest  of  arabesques  a  cer- 
tain proportion  and  harmony  are  called  for.  The  riotously- 
fancied  sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  their  period  of  corruption 
and  decadence ;  and  every  curiosity-monger^  from  Mr  Beckford 
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downwards,  knows  how  frightful  became  the  rococo — that  most 
licentious  of  all  ornamental  styles — when  pushed  into  deformity 
and  extravagance  under  Louis  Quinze.  Old  china,  alone — most 
covetable  when  most  hideous — remains  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule. 

If  such  be  the  nature  of  the  grotesque,  and  such  its  rules  and 
limitations,  no  mean  place  and  permanency  among  his  contem- 
poraries may  be  claimed  for  so  consummate  a  master  of  his  art 
as  Thomas  Hood.  His  success  implies  versatility  as  well  as 
power — a  catholic  sympathy  with  all  that  elevates,  no  less  than  a 
ready  and  lively  apprehension  of  all  that  lowers — something  of 
Byron's  mastery  over  the  dark  and  terrible,  without  his  all- 
pervading  despair— something  of  Boileau's  poignancy  of  satire, 
without  his  perpetual  and  wearying  sneer ;  and  superior  to  these 
— a  certain  correctness  of  taste,  whether  of  instinct  or  system,  it 
matters  not.  We  shall  perhaps  make  our  meaning  more  tan- 
gible by  a  parallel;  and  though  many,  not  having  considered 
Hood's  whole  writings,  may  accuse  us  of  emulating  the  immortal 
simile  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  we  may  declare  that 
in  certain  features  and  characteristics,  the  subject  of  our  notice, 
reminds  us  strongly  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  same  spirit  that 
conjured  up  Eugene  Aram,  the  usher  "  lean  and  leaden-eyed," 
weighed  down  with  blood-guiltiness,  and  thrusting  the  utterance 
of  his  meditations  upon  the  innocent  child  quietly  conning  his  book 
in  the  still  evening  sunshine,  inspired  also  the  thought  of  the 
yellow  flower  fluttering  in  through  the  window  of  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice, which  arrests  the  haggard  eye  of  the  criminal  in  the  *Derniers 
Jours'  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  same  spirit  by  the  aid  of  whose 
spell  the  artist  of  *  Notre  Dame'  represented  the  crafty  and 
superstitious  Louis  XI  tapping  the  tremendous  bars  of  the  cage 
in  the  dungeon,  and  pronouncing  them  dear,  as  indiflerently 
as  if  they  had  been  the  window-frames  of  a  pleasure-house, — while 
the  faint  pleadings  of  the  victim  far  within  are  utterly  neglected, 
suggested  to  the  author  of  *  Tylney  Hall,'  in  the  midst  of  the 
ghastly  mockery  and  foolish  formalities  of  the  coroner's  inquest 
over  the  murdered  heir — the  heavy  tread  of  the  bereaved  father 
in  the  chamber  above — an  emphatitv  testimony  of  anguish !  The 
same  spirit,  losing  power  and  vitality  when  unmixed  emotions 
are  to  be  described,  perpetrated  the  melodramatic  extravagances 
of  *  Angelo,'  and  permitted  ^  Indiana  '—a  monstrosity  whose  rant 
and  tawdriness  would  disgrace  the  worst  product  of  the  Minerva 
press — to  disfigure  the  pages  of  Hood's  one  novel. 

What  we  have  said  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  course 
of  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  works  whose  titles  head  our  article. 
The  two  first  in  the  list  were  published  ere  Hood  had  wholly 
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devoted  himself  to  his  own  untrodden  and  peculiar  path— ere  he 
had  intimately  learned  to  apply,  as  a  principle  of  composition,  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  artists  sujficiently  mobile  in  temperament 
to  keep  loving  company  with  Tragedy  and  Comedy  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  instead  of  entertaining  them  by  turns.  Hood's 
earliest  authorship,  we  believe,  may  be  dated  back  to  the  days  of 
the  ^London  Magazine.'  That  periodical,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was,  during  its  short  life,  cleverly  supported  by  a  knot  of  men 
whom  a  too  ardent  love  of  the  ancient  and  quaint  and  homely  in 
literature  hurried  into  sundry  feiults  of  taste,  wliich  the  sectarian 
influence  of  coterie  intercourse  (as  fatal  to  progress  in  literature 
as  in  religion)  confirmed  into  mannerism*  It  is  vexatious  to 
think  how  some  of  the  younger  members  of  this  company,  by 
Nature  intended  for  better  things,  have  grown  up  mere  concettisti 
in  poetry  or  criticism — how  the  wit  of  others,  which,  husbanded 
and  concentrated,  might  have  bequeathed  lasting  mirth  to  our 
grandchildren,  has,  by  a  ceaseless  exercise  on  trivial  and  vulgar 
objects  within  a  narrow  circle,  dwindled  down  into  the  smallest 
humour,  capable  only  of  jokes  at  once  wearisome  and  ephemeral. 
Though  Hood  possessed  too  much  vigour  of  genius  to  be  thus 
spoiled  or  lost,  his  first  essays  may  be  esteemed  little  more  pro- 
mising than  those  of  his  contemporaries.  And  yet,  any  one 
who  opens  the  *  Midsummer  Fairies,'  will  find  it  a  treasury  of 
bright  things  ill  set.  We  cannot  well  dispense  with  a  passage 
or  two  from  this  volume,  which  is  so  little  known  that  extract 
from  it  closely  resembles  exhumation. 

The  principal  poem  in  the  volume  is  an  allegorical  vision,  in 
which  is  presented  the  Elfin  Troop,  menaced  with  immediate 
destruction  by  Time,  and  pleading  piteously  for  an  extension  of 
their  innocent  and  pleasant  existence.  After  many  vain  attempts 
to  change  the  ruthless  purpose  of  ^^  the  Sorcerer,  with  scythe  and 
glass" — they  are  spared,  for  the  delight  of  all  worthy  mortals,  by 
the  sudden  appearance  and  intervention  of  one  William  Shak- 
speare,  who  declares  himself  as  their  protector  and  promises  them 
an  immortality.  How  perfectly  Hood  has  caught  the  true  faery 
spirit— always  quaint,  in  pathos  as  also  in  merriment — ^a  verse  or 
two  will  suffice  to  show. — Here  stands  one  of  the  tiny  advocates, 
picked  out  firom  among  his  brethren  at  random  :-^ 

"  Then  came  an  elf,  right  beauteous  to  behold. 
Whose  coat  was  like  a  brooklet  that  the  sun 
Hath  all  embroidered  with  its  crooked  gold. 
It  was  so  quaintly  wrought,  and  overrun 
With  spangled  traceries, — ^most  meet  for  one 
That  was  a  warden  of  the  pearly  streams ; — 
And  as  he  stept  out  of  the  shadows  dun. 
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His  jewels  sparkled  in  the  pale  moon's  gleams^ 
And  shot  into  the  air  their  pointed  beams. 

Quoth  he,  *  We  bear  the  cold  and  silver  keys 

Of  bubbling  springs  and  fountains,  that  below 

Course  through  the  briny  earth, — ^which  when  they  freeze 

Into  hard  crysolites,  we  bid  to  flow, 

Creeping  like  subtle  snakes,  when  as  they  go, 

We  guide  their  winding  to  melodious  falls. 

At  whose  soft  murmurmgs,  so  sweet  and  low, 

Poets  have  tuned  their  smoothest  madrigals 

To  sing  to  ladies  in  their  banquet  halls. 

And  when  the  hot  sun,  with  his  steadfast  heat. 

Parches  the  river  God — ^whosc  dusty  urn. 

Drips  miserly,  till  soon  his  crystal  feet 

Against  his  pebbly  floor  wax  faint  and  bum, 

And  languid  fish,  unpoised,  grow  sick  and  yearn, — 

Then  scoop  we  hollows  in  some  sandy  nook, 

And  little  channels  dig,  wherein  we  turn, 

The  thread-worn  rivukt  that  all  forsook, 

The  Naiad-lily,  pining  for  her  brook." 

Midsummer  Fairiesj  pp.  30,  31. 

Let  us  take  two  verses  more  horn  the  Fairy  Queen's  charge 
to  *  Cob-web,  Pease-blossom,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed,'  when 
she  bids  them  do  homage  to  their  deliverer  and  laureate : — 

"  *Noint  him  with  fairy  dews  of  magic  savours, 
Shaken  from  orient  buds  still  pearly  wet, 
Roses  and  spicy  pinks, — and,  of  all  favours, 
Plant  in  his  walks  the  purple  violet, 
And  meadow-sweet,  under  the  hedges  set. 
To  mingle  breaths  with  dainty  eglantine 
And  honeysuckles  sweet — ^nor  yet  forget 
Some  pastoral  flowery  chaplets  to  entwine. 
To  vie  the  thoughts  about  nis  brow  benign ! 

Let  no  wild  things  astonish  him  or  fear  him. 

But  tell  them  all  how  mild  he  is  of  heart. 

Till  e'en  the  timid  hares  go  frankly  near  him. 

And  eke  the  dappled  does,  yet  never  start : 

Nor  shall  their  fawns  into  the  thickets  dart. 

Nor  wrens  forsake  their  nests  among  the  leaves, 

Nor  speckled  thrushes  flutter  far  apart ; — 

But  bid  the  sacred  swallow  haunt  nis  eves, 

To  guard  his  roof  from  lightning  and  from  thieves." 

Midsummer  Fairies^  pp.  61,  62. 

We  have  not  quoted  these  stanzas  to  ^tify  our  own  taste  for 
what  is  delicate  and  fiintastic^  but  to  illustrate  how  genially 
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Hood's  fancy  expatiates  in  the  grotesque,  even  when  he  sets 
himself  to  write  serious  poetry.  For,  adopting  Victor  Hugo's 
theory,  set  forth  in  his  preface  to  *  Cromwell,  -  and  considering 
the  Cyclopes  and  the  Hydras  and  the  Sjnrens  of  classical  fable, 
but  as  the  more  faintly  featured  parents  of  the  Ogres  and  the 
Dragons,  and  the  £rl-Kings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall  find 
that  Hood  fails  in  proportion  as  he  recedes  from  his  own  pecu- 
liar source  of  inspiration  : — witness,  among  others,  his  '  Lycus 
the  Centaur, '-*-a  lyric  which,  though  full  of  fire  and  masculine 
strength,  is  nevertheless  so  unclassicised  by  Gothic  conceits  and 
familiarities  of  diction,  epithet  and  metre,  as  to  rank  but  low 
among  similar  works  of  art.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  in  the 
following  stanzas  from  his  *  Ode  to  the  Moon,'  how  intimately 
familiar  and  humble  images  and  forms  of  expression  are  en- 
wreathed  among  passionate  aspirings  and  airy  fancies : — 

"  What  art  thou  like  ? — Sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 
A  far-bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way, 
Whilst  breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray ; — 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide, 
Clustered  by  all  thy  family  of  stars, 
Like  a  lone  widow,  through  the  welkin  wide, 
Whose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  mars  ; — 
Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep, 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  vestal  torch, 
Till  in  some  Latmian  cave  I  see  thee  creep, 
To  catch  the  young  Endymion  asleep, — 
Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  jagged  porch ! 

»  »  «  w 

In  nights  far  gone, — ay,  far  away  and  dead, 

Before  care-fretted  with  a  lidless  eye, — 

I  was  thy  wooer  on  my  little  bed, 

Letting  the  early  hours  of  rest  go  by, 

To  see  thee  flood  the  Heaven  with  milky  light, 

And  feed  thy  snow-white  swans  before  I  slept ; — 

For  thou  wert  then  purveyor  of  my  dreams, — 

Thou  wert  the  fairies'  armourer,  that  kept 

Their  burnished  helms  and  crowns  and  corslets  bright, 

Their  spears  and  glittering  mails  : 
And  ever,  thou  didst  spiU  in  winding  streams^ 

Sparkles  and  midnight  gleams^ 
Forjislies  to  new  gloss  their  argent  scales! — 

Why  sighs  ? — why  creeping  tears  ? — why  clasped  hands  ? 
Is  it  to  count  the  boy's  expended  dow'r  ? 
That  fairies  since  have  broke  their  sifted  wands  ? 
That  young  Delight,  like  any  o'erblown  flowier, 
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Gavei  one  by  one,  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  ground  ?— • 
Why,  then,  fair  Moon,  for  all  thou  mark'st  no  hour, 
Thou  art  a  sadder  dial  to  old  Time 

Than  ever  I  have  found 
On  sunny  garden-plot  or  moss-grown  tow'r, 
Motto'd  with  stern  and  melancholy  rhyme." 

Midsummer  Fairiesy  pp.  199,  200. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  too  much  forgotten  volume,  as  emi-^ 
nently  illustrating  the  character  of  Hood's  mind,  which  is 
most  clearly  to  be  traced  in  his  treatment  of  subjects  in  conjunc- 
tion wherewith  the  public  has  not  been  sufficiently  accustomed 
to  regard  him.  But  it  contains  also  abundant  evidence  of  his 
possessing  a  large  measure  of  that  regulating  taste,  that  constant 
reference  to  the  sources  of  serious  emotion,  which  we  mentioned 
awhile  since  as  indispensable  to  success  even  in  grotesque  compo- 
sition. There  is  far  less  of  what  is  glaringly  objectionable, 
whether  as  to  meanness,  or  puerility,  or  exaggeration,  to  be  found 
in  these  verses  of  Hood,  than  in  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  school 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  whereas  sundry  of  his  fellow  disciples 
have  dislocated  their  rhymes,  or  overlaid  them  with  a  heavier 
embroidery  of  fine  words  than  any  verse  will  bear,— he  is,  for 
the  most  part,  musical  and  natural  in  the  cadence  of  his  versifica- 
tion ;  always  manly,  where  even  he  is  quaintest  and  most  fanciful 
in  his  choice  of  ornament.  This  is  sufficiently  evidenced  in 
some  half-a-dozen  songs,  which  are  among  the  happiest  modern 
compositions  of  the  kind  that  we  possess. 

We  have  departed  from  chronological  order  to  serve  our  pur- 
poses of  illustration :  for  (before  the  appearing  of  the  volume 
just  closed)  the  ^  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People,'  published 
in  conjunction  with  Mr  J.  H.  Reynolds,  had  introduced 
Hood  to  the  public  as  a  humorist  of  no  common  talents ; — the 
^  Progress  of  Cant,'  a  large  single  print,  as  an  artist  of  shrewd 
observation  and  most  poetical  imagination ; — and  authorship  and 
art  combined  in  the  ^  Whims  and  Oddities,'  had  shown  the  public 
that  a  new  spirit  was  abroad  among  them  ^^  takin'  notes."  The 
brilliant  success  of  *'  these  little  chirping  fancies  and  brain- 
crotchets,"  led  to  tlie  appearance  of  nine  successive  volumes, 
more  extraordinary  and  unique,  and  more  faithfully  sustained  in 
the  spirit  of  their  original  whim  (for  purpose  there  was  little  in 
them,  as  a  whole),  than  it  would  be  easy  to  match  in  our  litera- 
ture. And  now,  when  the  series  is  in  some  measure  complete, 
their  contents  are  about  to  be  reissued  by  the  author  in  a  new 
form,  with  such  interpolations  and  additions  suited  to  the  spirit  of 
the  moment  (we  had  written  movement^  and  might  have  permitted 
the  mistake  to  stand,  for  Hood  is  a  Liberal)  as  make  them,  indepen« 
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dently  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  in  some  sort  valuable  as  a  Pan- 
tagruelian  commentary  upon  the  follies,  fancies,  and  manners  of 
tlie  world  we  live  in. 

And  here    it   may  be  generally  remarked,  as  an  aid  to 
the  rightful  assignment  of  Hood's  place  among  the  humorous 
writers,    that,  inasmuch  as  the  possession   of  an  extensively 
and  richly-varied  vein  of  poetical  imagination,  separates  him 
from   Mr  Dickens,  the  strength  of  whose  genius    (and  once 
again  be  all  honour  done  to   "Boz"  for  his  healthy  manli- 
ness !)  lies  in  the  combination  and  presentment  of  familiar  things 
in  all  their  plain  and  naked  truth ;  ne  is  no  less  widely  separated 
from  Mr   Hook,  by  the  frequent  exhibition  of  a  p^ood  and 
worthy  purpose — by  his  never  showing  himself   fsuthless  to 
generous  sympathies  and  honest  feelings  for  the  sake  of  eflFect. 
It  is  true  that  Bigotry,  Folly,  pompous  Nothingness  in  high  places, 
preaching  contentment  to  those  whom  it  loads  fvith  burdens, 
pretension  in  science,  art,  literature — all  things,  in  short,  that 
make  up  that  vast  mass  of  error  and  evil^  which  mortals  in  the 
merrier  moments  of  their  misery  have  chosen  to  brand  by  the 
name  of  humbug^  meet  with  but  scant  forbearance  and  mercy  at 
his  hands.     At  one  time — to  begin  with  less  momentous  ab- 
su]:dities — ^with  the  market  gardener  he  wishes  to  be   **maid 
transaxtionable  in  the  next  Reports  of  the  Horticultural  Satiety," 
and  to  that  end  propounds  queries  and  details  experiments,  whose 
intense  and  laborious  fatuity  might  have  entitled  them  to  a  place 
in  Sylvanus  Urban's  records  as  they  formerly  were  kept  (Time 
and  the  Schoolmaster  having  recently  purged  and  quickened  even 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine').     At  another,  in  "  the  Zoological 
Report,"  he  declares  that  yet  more  fashionable  "  satiety,"  to  be 
«  very  rich  in  assis,  boath  common  and  uncommon  assis," — show- 
ing how  notably  performance  hath  kept  pace  with  profession, 
and  result  with  expenditure,  by  the  lists  of  eggs  not  forthcoming 
when  wanted,  and  the  bills  of  mortality  among  the  favourites,  who 
draw  half  aristocratic  London  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy  on 
Monkey  Green.     Anon,  we  shall  find  him  writing  home,  as  a 
settler,  from  some  forlorn  colony — less  candid  than  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  when  chronicling  her  Nashoba  disappointments — ^affecting 
to  get  up  an  air  of  prosperity  and  occupation,  but  even  while 
tempting  others  to  follow  him  by  assurances  that  the  wilderness 
is  an  Eden  and  not  a  Golgotha — letting  escape  dismal  tales  of 
snakes  over  sociable,  and  lions  killing  the  stranger's  mutton  for  him, 
and  all  the  other  manifold  accidents  which  make  (as  in  his  own 
vignette)  the  new  country  a  very  Van  Demon^s  Land  to  the 
settler,  who  fancies  himself  hunted  and  haunted  by  Zamiels  and 
other  evil  spirita,  in  every  crooked  bough  and  rugged  cliff,  and 
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^'  denizen  of  the  waste.''  Even  when  Hood  chooses  to  wear 
the  most  extravagant  motley,  it  is  always  over  a  human  heart. 
He  will  play  the  fool,  indeed,  and  that  right  royally,  but  it  is 
after  the  iashion  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  fools,  always  sly  in  wit, 
however  slipshod  in  prattle.  His  Ann  Gale  (own  niece  to  Wini- 
fred Jenkins,  and  cleverer  than  her  aunt),  when  describing  the 
burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  little  short  of  a  Cas- 
sandra, when  she  broke  out  with — "Ware  the  pore  burnt-out 
creturs  will  go  noboddy  nose.  Sum  say  Exter  Hall, — sum  say 
the  Refudge  for  the  Destitute  and  sum  say  the  King  will  lend 
them  his  Bensh  to  set  upon;"  a  second  Miss  Berry  in  her 
acute  discernment  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  society 
when  she  warns  Mary,  in  moments  of  emergency,  not  to  trust  to 
"  the  mail  sects ;"  adding,  "  Men  a'nt  what  they  was :  it  used 
to  be  femails  fust,  but  now  its  furniter." 

Illustrations  crowd  upon  us  inconveniently.  What  a  pungent 
satire  upon  modem  education — ^what  an  over-true  picture  (to 
quote  from  his  own  ^  Love  and  Lunacy')  of  one  of  those  esta- 
blishments which  stand 


"  In  highways,  by-ways,  squares,  and  village  greens, 
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shall  we  not  find  in  the  *  Carnaby  Correspondence  !'  What  a 
world  of  wholesome  truth  lietb  between  the  disconsolate  home 
letters  of  the  boy  who  wishes  his  feeble  father  "  could  see  some  of 
Mr  Murphy's  ruling  when  he  smells  so  of  rum,"  and  sighs  for 
"  the  capital  seminary  at  Richmond^  where  the  master  permits 
fishing,  boating,  and  cigars,  and  gunpowder,  and  poney  chaises, 
for  only  sixty  guineas  a  year;"  and  the  less  highly-coloured 
despatches  of  the  hard-headed  Jack-Tar  uncle, — too  shrewd  to  be 
t&ken  in  by  the  plausible  self-praise  of  Mrs  Darby  (the 
Dominie's  wife)  "  that  she  rated  a  step  above  mother  to  a  score  of 
boys,  big  and  little;"  and  by  her  yet  more  artful  manoeuvre 
"of  the  long  row  of  quartern  loaves  drawn  up  on  a  dresser 
to  receive  him,  like  a  file  of  marines;"  —  too  well  instructed 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  nephew's  chances  of  being  inoculated 
with  book-learning,  when  a  miscellaneous  examination  elicited, 
among  other  astounding  answers,  the  facts  "that  Guy  Fox 
found  out  gunpowder,"  and  that  "  a  solar  eclipse  was  along  of  the 
sun's  standing  in  his  own  light !"  Here,  to  our  thinking,  is  as 
pertinent  and  emphatic  an  argument  for  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem as  many  which  have  oeen  spun  out  into  pamphlets,  or 
evaporated  into  speeches.  Were  we  able  to  seek  further, 
passages  no  less  searching  on  certain  modern  systems  (Homoe- 
opathy and  Animal  Magnetism  among  the  number)  would  unfold 
themselves  in  odes>  which  nineteen  out  of  twenty  readers  have  read 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  their  rich  fun.  And  an  "  extensive  pros* 
peet "  of  Place  and  Patronage  would  be  seen  through  the  "  small 
chink"  of  the  lady's  letter,  who  petitions  for  promotion  for  her 
poor  husband,  the  superintendent  of  a  powder  magazine,  ^'  though, 
in  fact,  the  shattered  state  of  his  nerves  is  such  as  to  preclude 
putting  pen  to  paper,  if  inclined" — and  who,  at  the  close  of  her 
letter,  considerately  assures  the  Viscount,  her  patron,  that  there 
are  ^'  hundreds  and  thousands  of  land  and  sea  officers  on  half-pay 
who  have  been  used  to  popping,  and  banging,  and  blowing-up 
rockets  and  bomb-shells,  all  their  lives,  and  would,  therefore,  not 
object  to  the  powder  mills,  especially  as  the  salary  is  handsome, 
with  a  rent-free  house  and  garden,  coals  and  candles,  and  all  the 
other  little  perquisites  that  belong  to  public  posts.  As  regards 
ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  any  interest  would  be  preferable  to 
the  gunpowder  interest,  and  I  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that 
Mr  D.  w^ould  be  most  proud  and  happy  to  receive  any  favour 
from  your  Lordship's  administration,  as  well  as  answering  for  his 
pursuing  any  line  of  political  principles.  Conservative  or  un- 
Conservative,  that  might  be  chalked  out."— Cotwic  Ammaly 
1838,  p.  91. 

If  we  ascend  to  subjects  whose  direct  import  is  graver 
and  deeper  than  these,  we  shall  find  our  author's  true  heart 
speaking  out  in  proportion  as  his  pen  is  caustic :  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  human  sympathies  far  superior  to  those  whom  doubt 
and  selfishness  hurry  into  the  use  of  satire  as  weapons  of  revenge, 
of  destruction — not  of  cure.  One  peculiarity  of  mind  he  pos- 
sesses, in  common  with  all  the  masters  of  tlie  grotesque  who  must 
embrace  the  most  distant  extremes  and  strongly-marked  contrasts 
— a  disposition  to  dwell  upon  Death — to  associate  with  his  lightest 
thoughts  the  ghastly  presence  of  the  Destroyer — witness,  among 
many  others,  that  awful  design,  '  The  Common  Lot,'  in  which 
the  grisly  skeleton  auctioneer  knocks  down  a  coffin  to  a  group  of 
purchasers  of  every  condition.  But  though  Hood  jests  more 
familiarly  and  freely  upon  the  solemn  farewell  between  soul  and 
body  than  many  timid  and  serious  spirits  approve,  it  is  observable 
that  he  nowhere  spealcs  of  "  the  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,"  as 
if  Time  had  no  enjoyments  and  Eternity  no  hopes — in  this  respect 
far  different  from  the  Byronists.  Again,  though  he  can  paint  as 
strongly  as  any  contemporary  artist  hate  and  loathing,  with  a 
keen  insight  into  those  disgusts  which  are  bred  of  Fancy  as 
well  as  those  which  belong  to  Reason,  he  dwells  not  upon  these 
dark  inmates  as  bosom-guests  whose  presence  is  inevitable — who 
are  to  be  embraced  (not  pitied)  rather  than  driven  out.  To  us, 
there  are  few  things  in  poetry  more  touching  than  parts  of  that 
extravagan:ga  '  The  Last  Man/  a  poem  little  less  forcible  than 
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the  better  known  *  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram.'  The  hero  has 
been  haunted  by  an  impudent  beggar,  who  will  not  quit  him, 
and  whom,  in  a  moment  of  sudden  passion,  he  has  slain  by 
hanging  him  upon  a  gallows. 

^^  So  there  he  hung,  and  there  I  stood, 
The  LAST  MAM  left  alive, 
To  have  my  own  will  of  all  the  earth : 
Quoth  I,  now  I  shall  thrive  I 
But  when  was  ever  honev  made, 
With  one  bee  in  a  hive  I 

My  conscience  began  to  gnaw  my  heart, 

Before  the  day  was  done. 

For  the  other  men's  lives  had  all  gone  out, 

Like  candles  in  the  sun  ! 

But  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  broke,  at  last, 

A  thousand  necks  in  one  I 

So  I  went  and  cut  his  body  down 

To  bury  it  decentlie : 

God  send  there  were  any  good  soul  alive. 

To  do  the  like  by  me  I 

But  the  wild  dogs  came  with  a  terrible  speed, 

And  bade  me  up  the  tree ! 

My  sight  was  like  a  drunkard's  sight 

And  my  head  began  to  swim, 

To  see  their  jaws  all  white  with  foam 

Like  the  ravenous  ocean  brim ; 

But  when  the  wild  dogs  trotted  away. 

Their  jaws  were  bloody  and  grim. 

Their  Jaws  were  bloody  and  grim,  good  Lord  I 

But  tne  beggar-man,  where  was  he  ? 

There  was  nought  of  him  but  some  ribbons  of  rags, 

Below  the  gallows  tree ! — 

I  know  the  devil,  when  I  am  dead. 

Will  send  his  hounds  for  me ! — 

I've  buried  my  babies  one  by  one. 
And  dug  the  deep  hole  for  tfoan, 
And  covered  the  faces  of  kith  and  kin, 
And  felt  the  old  churchyard  stone, 
Go  cold  to  my  heart  full  many  a  time. 
But  I  never  telt  so  lone. 

For  the  lion  and  Adam  were  company. 
And  the  tiger  him  beguiled ; 
But  the  simple  kine  are  foes  to  my  life. 
And  the  household  brutes  are  wild. 
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If  the  veriest  cur  would  lick  my  hand^ 
I  would  love  it  like  a  child.  *  *  " 

Whims  and  OdditieSj  pp.  36 — 8* 

Here,  with  a  depth  of  melo-dramatie  horror,  reminding  us  of  that 
reached  by  Byron  in  that  well-known  passage  in  the  ^  Siege  of 
Corinth,'  when — 

'^  He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
Grorging  and  growling,  over  darkness  and  limb"— 

— — *  with  as  sudden  a  transition  from  the  hideous  to  the  ludi-^ 


crous  as  any  of  those  which  add  terrors  to  the  shipwreck  of  Don 
Juan,  the  (ufference  between  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  that  of 
negation  is  eminently  discernible.  Hood  would  hardly  have 
closed  that  splendid  apostrophe  to  Ocean  (could  he  have  written 
it)  with  so  terrible  a  line  as — 

**  Thou  dashest  him  (man)  again  to  earth — there  let  him  layl^ 

It  is  this  sweet  spirit  of  humanity  dealing  gently  even  with  sel- 
fishness, nor  wholly  extinguished  by  crime — but  in  no  instance, 
sickly  or  overstrained,  that  makes  Hood  the  friend  of  the  "  deso- 
late and  oppressed,"  that  in  the  '  Lament  of  the  Chimney-sweep '^ 
for  the  suppression  of  his  matin  cries  by  Act  of  Parliament — 
stirs  up,  amidst  all  its  slang,  a  thought  of  commiseration  for 
those  ^*  innocent  blacknesses,"  as  Ckirles  Lamb  called  themi 
—that  allows  something  of  mother's  love  to  be  heard  in  the 
midst  of  the  volley  of  vulgar  sorrow  with  which  the  vixen  of  St 
Giles'  bewails  her  lost  cmld — that,  in  his  whimsical  pendant  to 
Shenstone's  *  Schoolmistress,'  thus  &ncifully  describes  the  Irish 
children  at  play — when  the  hedge-college  at  Kilreen  breaks  up 
at  noon — 

*^  Like  sportive  Elfins  on  the  verdant  sod, 
With  tender  moss  so  sleekly  overgrown, 
That  doth  not  hurt,  but  kiss  the  sole  unshodj 
So  soothly  hind  is  Erin  to  her  onmJ^ 

It  is  the  same  spirit  taking  an  ironical  form,  that  makes  ^^  Over- 
seer" thus  answer  a  lament  published  by  a  no  less  human  poet, 
in  which  <<  Pauper"  complains  that  the  poor  have  not  even  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  commonest  blessings-— sweet  airs  and  green 
meaaows — 

^<  Don't  tell  me  of  buds  and  blossoms 
Or  with  rose  and  vi'let  wheedle — 
Nosegays  grow  for  other  bosoms. 
Churchwarden  and  Beadle. 
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"What  have  you  to  do  with  streams  ? 
What  with  sunny  skies,  or  garish. 
Cuckoo  song,  or  pensive  dreams  ?— 
Nature's  not  your  Parish !" 

It  is  needless  yet  further  to  multiply  examples,  to  prove  how  our 
author  thinks  and  feels  and  works  in  that  truest  spirit  of  poetry — 
^brotherly  love  for  those  of  low  estate ;  though  we  may  jGnd  him, 
when  in  another  volume  and  in  another  mood,  making  pleasant 
mirth  at  the  expense  of  a  John  Jones  philosophising  over  a  broken 
dish,  or  disturbed  in  the  full  tide  of  verse  by  the  arrival  of  evening 
visitors  and  knocks  at  the  door,  till  he  cries  out,  distracted  between 
the  service  of  the  muse  and  that  of  the  Butler's  pantry — 

**  O  Peace !  our  greatest  renovator ; — 
I  wonder  where  I  put  my  waiter — 

0  Peace! — ^but  here  my  Ode  Vl\  cease  ; 

1  have  no  Peace  to  write  of  Peace." 

But  ere  we  cease  from  our  remarks  upon  the  morality  of  Hood 
as  a  writer,  we  must  indulge  in  extracting  one  more  passage, 
which  has  always  struck  us  as  very  remarkable.  It  is  from  ^  The 
Rope  Dancer/  one  of  his  caviare  papers,  which  have  been  passed 
over  by  the  public  with  little  notice.  The  Humorist,  in  a  somewhat 
Rabelesque  humour,  is  showing  up  the  ^^  glorious  uncertainty  of 
law" — and  its  gentle  dealings  with  the  poor  and  unfriended. 
He  accompanies  a  significant  and  whimsical  sketch  of  a  legal 
conveyance  "  (none  other  than  Chancellor's  Omnibus— contain- 
ing eight  dignitaries  in  gowns  and  wigs,  driven  by  a  ninth,  and, 
for  cad^  attended  by  Old  Hornie  !)  with  a  description  no  lesa  sig- 
nificant and  whimsical  of  the  trial  of  a  poor  lUdian  :— 

"  Well  (continues  the  chronicler)  law  took  its  course,  as  usual ; 
that  is  to  say,  like  a  greyhound  after  a  hare.  Tony  was  put  up,  so  ho'd, 
run  after,  run  over,  run  before,  turned,  tumbled,  and  mumbled,  scud 
and  scut,  and  gripped  by  the  jugulars.  But  that's  a  scurvy  simile 
to  another  I  have,  rapped  up  in  pancakes,  so  give  the  calendar  a 
shove  backwards,  and  suppose  it  Shrovetide,  and  poor  Tony  stuck 
up  in  dock  by  way  of  a  shy-cock  for  the  law  limbs  to  shy  at.  You 
never  saw  such  pelting  in  your  life ;  no,  not  even  when  St 
Swithin  took  it  into  her  watery  head  to  rain  cats  and  dogs  !  First, 
the  Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  jerked  a  true  bill  at  ham,  that  took 
effect  on  his  head.  Thereupon  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  pitched  a 
heavy  indictment  in  his  very  teeth,  so  that  it  shivered  into  thirteen 
separate  counts.  Then  the  Coimcil  for  the  Crown  heaved  a  brief  of 
forty  folios  into  the  pit  of  his  stomach  :  anon,  opening  a  masked  bat- 
tery, he  threw  in  sworn  witnesses  in  a  voUey  like  bomb-shells,  and 
when  they  exploded  there  flew  out  from  them  two  melting-*pots> 
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four  moulds,  nine  bulls,  and  seven-and-twenty  hogs,  -and  every  hog 
of  them  weighed  in  evidence  upwards  of  ninety  stone.  Finally,  the 
Chief  Pitcher  himself  pitched  at  him  his  great  wig  and  his  fur 
gown,  and  his  gold  chain,  and  his  mace,  and  his  great  inkstand, 
and  the  King's  crown,  and  the  lion  and  the  unicorn — everything, 
in  short,  he  could  catch  up;  and  then,  taking  both  hands,  he 
heaved  at  him  the  Statutes  at  large ;  not  content  with  which,  he 
took  next  to  pelt  him  with  pairs  of  missiles  at  once.  For  instance, 
a  horse  and  a  hurdle,  a  gallows  and  a  halter^  a  shovel-hat  and  a 
condemned  sermon,  a  last  dying  speech  and  an  elm  coffin,  and, 
last  of  all,  may  I  die  of  the  pip  the  next  time  I  eat  oranges,  if  he 
didn't  cast  at  him  the  whole  steeple  of  St  Sepulchre,  death-bell  and 
all,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  snow-ball.  Never  was  St  Stephen  so 
pelted.  No  wonder  in  the  world  that  under  such  a  huge  neap  of 
rubbish  he  became  utterly  dumbfounded,  bamboozled,  obfuscated, 
mizmazed,  flummockst,  and  flabbergasted :  seeing  which  the  Chief 
Pitcher,  as  usual,  inquired  whether  he  had  the  infinitesimal  of  a 
word  to  say  against  his  being  strangled  into  a  blackamoor,  with  the 
very  eyes  of  his  head  giving  notice  to  quit.  What  matter  that 
Tony  had  a  bramble  in  his  mind  that  bore  reasons  like  black- 
berries, and  ripe  ones  too ;  as,  for  example,  that  a  tight  rope  round 
the  gullet  is  very  bad  for  the  health,  and  particularly  when  one's 
health  requires  to  take  pills,  or  even  bolusses,  thre0  times  a  day  ? 
I  say,  he  might  have  given  a  thousand  such  reasonable  reasons  against 
hanging,  but  the  very  momentous  minute  of  openins  his  mouth, 
the  Chief  Pitcher  pitched  into  it  a  prodigious  ^eat  bung,  as  dab 
and  apt  and  cleverly  as  if  he  had  played  at  nothmg  else  but  chuck- 
farthing  and  pitch-in-the-hole  ever  since  he  was  fourteen.  So  the 
mummy  of  silence  being  preserved,  the  Merlinizing  began,  and  hey 
presto  !  before  you  could  say  Herman  Boaz,  the  big  wig  was  turned 
mto  a  black  cap!  After  that  you  may  tell  the  world  that  our 
judges  are  no  conjurors.  Thus  the  trial  ended,  and  Tony's  sen- 
tence, as  taken  in  the  hieroglyphical  short-hand,  run  thus :  namely, 
<  that  he  was  to  be  sent  on  a  Black  Monday  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School  that  is  kept  in  a  coffin.' 

«««♦«* 

^'  Well,  Friday  came,  and  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and  Sunday's 
night ;  he  was  posting  to  eternity  with  four  bolters — I  will  bet  the 
whole  national  debt  he  would  have  given  eighteen-pence  a  mile 
and  half-a^crown  to  the  boy,  to  have  l^en  posting  any  other  road. 
All  the  favour  the  law  allowed  him  was  to  have  an  Ordinary  at 
e^ht,  instead  of  an  ordinary  at  one,  a  very  ordinary  favour  to  a 
man  who  was  about  to  leave  off  dining.  But  the  devil  ought  to 
have  his  due,  and  so  should  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs.  As 
they  had  neglected  Tony  a  little  by  not  being  with  the  other  gossips 
at  his  christening  to  usher  him  into  this  world,  they  attended  very 
ceremoniously  to  show  him  out  of  it,  each  in  his  gilt  coach ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  coachmen,  the  iG»otmen,  and  even  the  very  horses 
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themselves,  they  were  all  Malthusians.  Of  course  the  Recorder 
brought  the  hanging  warrant,  and  if  you  would  know  what  the 
hanging  warrant  was  like,  it  was  like  a  map  of  Cheshire  with  the 
Mersey  left  out." — Comic  Annvalj  1834,  pp.  6 — 10. 

*♦«*** 

But  the  quips  and  conceits  of  language  with  which  Hood 
(more  of  a  drotl,  indeed,  but  not  less  sincerely  a  philanthropist^ 
than  Victor  Hugo)  has  graced  his  account  of  the  ^  Last  Days 
of  a  Criminal,'  remind  us  that  in  our  anxiety  to  show  him  as  he 
is,  at  times  serious  in  his  purpose,  always  sound  in  his  morals, 
we  have  still  to  speak  of  him  in  his  gayest  and  most  familiar 
aspect— namely,  as  a  purely  comic  writer.  In  viewing  Hood  on 
this  side,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  same  difficulty  as  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  portrait  painter  when  Garrick  was  his  sitter, 
and  twisted  his  features  with  one  whimsical  distortion  after 
another  till  the  baffled  artist  threw  down  palette  and  pencils  with 
an  oath  of  despair.  For  our  author's  fun  and  merriment,  and 
strange  conceit  and  unexpected  combination,  dazzle  us  with  their 
ceaselessness  and  variety.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  or  Mr 
Rogers,  whose  caustic  sayings  have  kept  so  many  a  dull  coterie 
from  utter  stagnation  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  never 
let  drop  a  sharper  mot-^a.  finer  definition — than  his  reason  for 
the  title  of  *  Republic  of  Letters' — "  because  its  members  have 
not  a  sovereign  among  them'* — how  faithful  a  picture  in  little 
of  the  anarchy  and  poverty  of  Grub  street !  Theodore  Hook 
or  James  Smith,  in  their  luckiest  moments  of  after-dinner  in- 
spiration, never  hit  upon  a  jingle  more  strictly  ^^  keeping  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear"  than  that  often-quoted  distich— 

<^  He  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  toWd  the  bell!" 

Where  other  writers,  after  a  page  of  agony,  force  out  one  of 
those  irresistible  combinations  of  opposites  in  ideas,  and  coin- 
cidences in  words.  Hood  scatters  them,  plentiful  and  various  as 
the  blades  of  grass,  over  tale  and  lyric,  preface  and  motto ; — 
whether,  in  the  new  version  of  *  Mary's  Dream,'  he  makes  the 
ghost  bewail  that 

*^  his  everlasting  peace 
Is  broken  into  pieces  " — 

or  the  sweep,  when  crying  his  sorrows  at  being  silenced,  won- 
der that 

**  Christian  laws  should  be  ten  times  more  hard 
Than  the  old  stone  laws  of  Moses  " — 
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or  whether  he  eits  in  countnl  with  the  Kangai-oos,  who,  after  a 
matrimonial  debate  as  to  the  future  profession  of  their  son  and 
heir,  resolve  "  to  make  him  a  short-Wid  writer"— or  describes 
the  cruelties  of  his  sfep-father — a  Captain  Barclay  redivivus — 
whom  he  declares  to  have  been  "the  practical  author  of  the 
'  Devil's  Walk '  " — or  showers  quips  and  cranks  over  the 
entire  pages  of  some  evidence  as  to  character — finding  that  "  orer 
tlie  mourn  of  the  Horse-dealer,  Truth,  like  the  Turnpike-man, 
writeth.  No  Trust" — and  that  the  same  worthy  character 
*'  sweareth  as  many  oaths  out  of  court  as  any  man,  and  more  in : 
for  he  will  swear  two  ways  about  a  horses  dam  " — or  whether 
he  joins  in  some  doleful  ditty  for  the  fate  of  her  Ben  Brown  and 
John  Jones  with  the  Kitchen  Cynthia — he  is  "  ever  charming, 
ever  new,"  as  Dyer  singeth  of  Orongar  Hill.  But  even  when 
a  punster  he  is  always  a  poet :  he  plays  upon  words,  indeed,  but 
the  pun  stimulates  his  fancy  to  produce  the  picture;  and  hence 
his  pictured  puns  and  wlumsies,  of  which,  one  instance  being 
worth  a  dozen  descriptions,  we  will  even  add  a  spedmen  or  two. 
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The  above  designs,  however,  are  but  as  ears,  of  com  out  of  a  full 
sheaf;  for  Hood'sjolletto  is  as  brisk  as  the  Goblin  of  the  Irish  fairy 
legend,  who  having  by  his  pranks  driven  a  worthy  family  to  the 
removal  of  their  whole  household,  disclosed  himself  on  the  im- 
Dortant  day,  sitting  on  the  last  packed  wain,  and  crying,  ^^  Here 
we  go,  master !  AH  together !  " — as  impertinent  as  the  shape 
in  Hoffmann's  tale  of '  The  Golden  Pot '  (so  admirably  rendered 
by  Mr  Carlyle),  who  peered  out  and  snapped  its  fingers  at  the 
spell-bewildered  girl  from  beneath  the  ud  of  the  coffee-pot, 
behind  the  stove,  and  between  the  leaves  of  het  music-books. 
In  despair,  therefore,  of  adequately  displaying  the  varioBS  doings 
of  so  camelion-like  asprite,  we  must  turn  to  another  of  its  possessor's 
characteristics,  more  susceptible  of  example  and  illustration :  his 
command  over  character,  whether  of  classes  or  individuals.  In 
which  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  or  Lady  Morgan's  national  tales  is 
the  Irishman  : — with  his  politics  and  his  pleasures,  his  generous 
recklessness,  his  proclivity  to  shillelagh  law,  his  hearty  hospitality, 
and  his  brilliant  but  entangled  imagination,  more  graphically  hit 
off  than  in  the  following  two  score  of  grotesque  lines? — 

"  Verily,*'  saith  Hood,  "  the  expertest  Matador  of  Seville  would 
be  sorely  tasked  to  encounter  all  the  bulls  which  come  out  of  his 
mouth.  Hence  he  is  a  Catholic  by  nationality :  for  the  Pope 
makes  Bulls  likewise :  and  is  therefore  a  mere  Irishman  bom  at 
Rome.  For  the  rest  of  his  religion,  he  confesses  to  at  least  nine 
of  the  seven  mortal  sins,  and,  above  all,  Sabbath-breaking,  by 
which  he  understands  eating  flesh  on  a  Friday. 

^'  In  politics  he  is  commonly  a  partisan,  his  main  aversion  being 
a  trimmer,  or,  as  he  describes  him,  a  man  who  sits  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  at  once.  He  holds  the  Emerald  Isle  to  be  the 
brightest  Ruby  in  the  British  Crown ;  and  recommends  England 
and  Ireland  to  unite  in  repealing  the  Union.  He  hath  a  scheme  for 
reducing  Tithes  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth,  and  another  for  further- 
ing the  education  of  the  poor  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools  twice  a 
week. 

^^  In  hospitality  he  is  prince-like,  for  he  giveth  all  he  hath,  though 
it  be  but  a  potato.  *  It  is  not  much,'  he  saith,  <  but  you  are  as  wd- 
come  as  the  flowers  in  May,  if  it  was  twice  as  little. 

<<  In  amicality  he  will  stick  to  his  friend  as  long  as  he  hath  a  stick 
to  do  it  withal :  for  he  is  not  so  much  a  member  of  a  club  as  a  club 
is  a  member  of  him — ^to  wit,  his  shillelagh,  which,  as  it  cannot  write 
written  hand,  always  makes  its  mark.  To  see  him  in  glory,  as 
the  Fidus  Achates  of  all  mankind,  you  must  behold  him  at  the 
Fair  of  Donnybrook,  where  the  heads  look  up  at  the  cudgels,  like  a 
Scottish  man  at  an  auld  acquaintance,  when  he  says  unto  him, 
*  Come,  gie's  yer  cracks.'  " 

^'  Next  to  JDpnnybrook,  his  delight   is  a  duel,  or  pistol-duet. 
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wherein  he  prefers  to  play  first  rather  than  second :  but  he  takes  it 
amiss  if  there  be  not  ability  even  on  his  o\ni  side.  Rather  than 
fsLil  of  a  challenge,  he  would  call  out  a  deaf  man  to  a  ball  in  his 
ear ',  nay,  he  hath  been  known,  for  want  of  other  satisfaction,  to 
fly  to  self-satisfaction,  by  blowing  out  his  own  proper  brains. 
Hence,  war,  which  is  the  multiplication  of  a  duel,  is  quite  his  ele* 
ment ;  only  that  he  is  far  more  fierce  in  multifarious  fight,  his  least 
threat  to  his  enemy  being  that  he  will  <  Cut  off  his  hec^  and  throw 
it  in  his  face/ 

"  In  love,  his  flame  is  like  unto  a  kitchen-fire,  which  requireth  a 
wide  range ;  for  he  is  a  sexagenarian,  or  in  love  with  some  sixty  of 
the  sex  at  once.  Yet,  for  all  this  special  licence,  he  doth  not  in- 
cline to  marry :  for  *  it  is  better,*  he  saith,  *  to  be  a-walking  with 
a  darling  jewel  of  a  rirl,  by  the  sweet  light  of  the  Young  May 
Moon,  in  the  beautiful  Groves  of  Blamev,  than  to  be  the  Man  in 
the  Honey-Moon,  looking  about  for  himself  with  a  lantern/ 

"  Sometimes,  however,  he  will  hunt  a  fortune,  by  way  of  chance 
— ^but  he  is  apt  to  outrun  it,  as  well  as  his  own ;  whereupon  he 
betakes  himself  to  poteen,  which  consoles  him  for  his  single 
blessedness  by  making  it  seem  double.  To  conclude,  he  ends  as  ne 
had  lived,  with  spirit :  for  taking  a  drop  of  the  creature,  he  dies 
like  a  creature  or  the  drop ;  to  wit,  in  a  rope ;  for  why  ? — as  he 
saith — *  It  is  better  to  nang,  than  to  be  dependent/  " — Comic 
Annualj  1837,  pp.  149—151. 

Let  us  take  another  instance  of  his  versatility,  and  pronounce 
(having  experience  in  the  matter)  that  there  has  not  often  been 
exhibited  a  more  perfect  manifestation  of  shrewd  insight  into  the 
peculiarities  that  mark  classes,  than  Hood  has  shown  in  his 
glimpses  of  Quakers, — whether  in  that  of  the  tranquil  man, 
possessing  his  soul  in  patience  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  plain, 
*^  holding  a  meeting,''  as  it  were,  in  his  lonely  one-horse  chaise, 
from  which  his  too  spirited  steed  had  been  withdrawn  by  an 
evil-minded  sharper,  or  in  the  records  of  the  Tottenham  Conver- 
sazione, one  of  those  literary  societies  (meek  substitutes  for  the 
conversazioni  and  concerts  in  which  "  the  world"  delight)  which 
flourish  largely  among  the  quiet  people.  The  real  incidents 
of  the  Elder,  who  arose  and  deliberately  iecfton^^f  a  contumacious 
dog,  disturbing  by  its  riotings  the  silent  **  exercise"  of  the 
assembly,  ^thered  for  worship, — of  the  lover,  who  when  walk- 
ing with  his  mistress,  and  having  bidden  her  ^^  please  to  look  at 
the  moon"  by  way  of  entertainment,  *' asked  her  excuse" 
because  a  cloud  chanced  at  the  very  moment  of  asking  to 
obscure  the  planet  of  night — are  not  more  characteristic  of 
the  discipline  and  manners  of  ^'  Friends"  than  the  imaginary 
minutes  of  the  Tottenham  Association,  kept  by  Ruth  Mumford, 
the  ''  Humble  Pen,''  as  she  writes  herself.     Some  of  the  phrases 
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are  wtong-*^^*  Brothef^  and  **  Sister*'  are  words  used  among 
otiher  Dissenters/bnt'Bever'aiiiiRigtlie  Quakers, — and  the  figures 
maybe  here  and  there  slightly  caricatured,  a  &ult  inevitable  in 
the  grotesque  style  of  writing;  but  all  who  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  will  bear  witness  to  the  curious  truth  of 
the  portraiture,  whereof  the  following  fragments  are  but  a 
specimen : — 

^M7th. — Some  awkwardness  on  this  night,  arising  out  of  the 
presentation  of  nine  several  Neeroes'  Complaints  to  be  read  forth. 
Precedence  yielded  to  sister  Skeldrum's  complaint  in  respect  of 
her  being  so  ancient,  namely,  three-score  and  ten.  After  which, 
sister  Panyer's  was  gone  through,  detaining  us  near  hand  until  one 
hour  of  dissolution.     Friend  Black  in  the  chair.     •        *        * 

*^  1st  mo.  12th. — Friend  Seagrave  in  the  chair.  Sister  Meeking 
read  forth  her  Essay  on  Silence,  but  in  so  humble  a  tone,  that  little 
thereof  was  taken  inward  at  our  ears.  No  debate  thereon.  Dorcas 
Fyshe,  a  visitor,  craved  to  know  whether  Friends,  not  being  mem- 
bers, were  permitted  to  speak  to  the  subject,  and  was  replied  to  in 
the  affirmative,  whereupon  she  held  her  peace." — Condc  Annual 
for  1836,  p.  98. 

How  different  these  from  the  sentimental  Quakers  of  Mrs 
Opie's  novels;  and  yet  her  frequent  and  intimate  conversation 
with  the  people  she  essayed  to  paint,  has  been  proved,  by  the  me- 
tamorphosis which  has  shorn  off  her  outward  finery,  turned 
her  estro  into  the  channel  of  such  works,  half  didactic, 
half  fictitious,  as  her  '  Illustrations  of  Lying,'  and  made  her  ex- 
change the  worldly  title  of  Mistress  for  that  of  plain  Amelia ! 

But  Hood  is  eminent  as  a  ^'  Pendller''  in  the  details,  no  less 
than  in  the  strand  outlines  of  eccentricity.  In  his  nine 
'  Comic  Annuab,'  he  has,  by  aid  of  pencil  and  pen,  hung  up  a 
series  of  female  portraits,  each  of  which,  though  done  in  but  a 
few  scratches,  contains  the  abozzo  (as  the  Italians  would  phrase 
it)  of  a  personage  who  might  have  been  made  as  conspicuous  in 
the  chronicles  of  her  sex,  for  shrewdness  and  fluency — for  all  the 
strong  affections,  and  strong  prejudices  and  little  foibles,  which 
make  up  the  conventional  woman— as  that  pink  of  feeble  philan- 
thropists, Mr  Pickwick,  is  conspicuous  among  the  other  elderly 
gentlemen  of  Goswell  street  Miss  Pugsley,  with  her  uneasy 
activity  to  make  the  best  of  country  life,  ruining  everything  she 
lays  her  managing  hands  upon,  and  her  mother  *^  waving  animo- 
sities till  a  more  agreeable  moment,"  while  she  writes  to  inform 
her  whilom  gossip  that  the  run-away  son  of  the  latter,  who  has 
made  his  way  to  her  house,  has  been  again  lost — stolen  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  gipsies; — Mrs  Grove,  like  Malvolio,  '^sad  and  civil,'* 
complaining  of  the  vivacity  of  insect  life  at  Itchin  Hall,  and  mak- 
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ing  out  a  doleful  case  of  *<  want  of  candour''  on  the  part  of  the 
house-agent,  Mr  Tuppin:— Mrs   Jones,  who^  in  the  Parish 
Revolution  at  Stoke  Pogis,  ^  seed  every  Think  proceed  out  of 
a  back  window  up  Fore  rears,"  and  having  thus,  like  Rebecca 
in   '  Ivanhoe,'  watched  the  strife,  describes  it,  with  Rebecca's 
enthusiasm,  and  Mrs  Malaprop's  bad  language,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  friend  Mrs  Humphries ; — these,  with  many  others,  make  up 
a  group  of  female  curiosities  only  to  be  equalled  by  their  creator's 
own  Winter  Nosegay  (a  sketch  with  the  heads  of  ancient  ladies  in 
place  of  flowers),  or  his  ^'  EUand  Meeting"  (in  the  most  recent 
number  of  ^  Hood's  Own'),  where  figure  among  the  oratoresses  and 
the  eager  audience,  physiognomies  worthy  of  Hogarth  himself* 
Mrs  l^gg,  in  ^  Tylney  H^/— to  return  for  a  moment—is  a  fair 
representative  of  the  gentlewoman  that  toaSf  of  St  Mary  Axe  and 
St  Mildred's  court, — ^her  timidity  and  ignorance  of  rural  pains  and 
pastimes,  being  neither  *^  extenuated  nor  set  down  in  malice ;" 
for  Hood,  besides  holding  himself  above  the  vulgarity  of  those 
who  raise  a  horse-laugh  at  the  name  of  Russell  Square,  or  call 
for  scented  waters  if  an  unlucky  citizen  violates  one  arbitrary 
West-end  usage — himself,  possesses  many  traits  and  features  and 
forms  of  expression  which  are  distinctively  Cockney,  referable  to 
die  sound  of  Bow  Bell.     This  good  lady  (Mrs  Twigg)  and  her 
worthy  husband,  have  dim  and  &rk  fears  of  any  country  beyond 
Eel-pie  Island ;  *'  cannibals  and  other  quadrupeds"  may  be  sup- 
posed by  them  to  abide  beyond  the  Trent,  and  the  North  Pole  to 
be  set  up  in  the  Border !     Their  joint  account  of  a  water  pio-nic, 
in  which  they  were  surprised  by  the  tide,  while  dining  upon  an 
ait  (a  rather  favourite  disaster  with  our  author),  is  as  racy  and 
in  as  fluent  a  strain  of  vulgarity  as  Hook's  memorable  dinner  at 
the  Palmers.    And  we  cannot  but  think  that  Moss  and  Jack 
Brag,  and  the  other  fiurcical  personages,  amon^  whom  the  arch- 
novelist  of  the  '  John  Bull'  loves  to  linger,   if  not  beaten,  are 
dangerously  rivalled  by  the  husband  of  this  lady,  with  his  shop- 
civility  and  his  vain-glorious  retrospections  of  every  step  of  the 
ladder,  up  which  he  has  stepped  from  poverty  to  Aldermanry : 
his  coarse  notions  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  his  natural  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  t£e  exuberances  of  Twigg,  junior, 
that  Norton  Falgate  Wildair !  But  he  shall  paint  himself  in  a  few 
words — ^these  being  the  lament  over  the  intoxicated  state  of  the 
son  and  heir  aforesaid,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  house-warming 
given  by  him  shortly  after  taking  possession  of  his  new  villa. 

"  Only  put  yourself  in  my  place.  Here  I  am  with  everything 
respectable  about  me, — a  man  of  property :  and  where's  my  son  ana 
heir,  that's  to  come  into  it  when  I  am  gone  ?  Why,  going  to  bed, 
confound  him,  intoxicated — intoxicated  by  three  o'clock. 
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**  Pooh,  pooli,  po6h/'  said  the  Deputy, 

<^  I  shouldn't  mind/'  continued  Twiffg,  ^<  if  he  made  a  beast  of 
himself  like  a  gentleman.  I've  seen  the  genteelest  people  get  tipsy 
towards  tear-time.  But  here  he  is,  unsober  before  dinner ;  no  man- 
ners, no  breeding,  no  nothing.  Is  anybody  drunk  but  him  ?  No, 
says  you,  not  a  soul :  and  common  politeness  would  dictate  the 
visitors  first." — Tylney  Halt,  vol.  ii,  p.  265. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  extract,  but  the  whole  scene  is 
in  the  richest  strain  of  broad  comedy. 

We  have  been  unconsciously  led,  in  the  course  of  our  illus- 
trations, into  the  very  midst  of  ^  Tylney  Hall.'  It  would  answer 
no  good  purpose  to  descant  upon  the  short-comings  and  defects 
of  this  novel,  and  their  nature  has  been  already  indicated :  we 
shall  therefore  only  further  touch  upon  the  work  for  the  sake  of 
a  most  forcible  example,  that  Hood,  when  he  pleases,  can  create 
beings  less  grossly  wnimsical  than  the  Twiggs  and  dieir  kindred 
just  mentioned :  that  if  he  is  strong  in  Farce,  he  could  be  yet 
stronger  in  Comedy.  This  example  is  afforded  to  us  in  the 
character  of  ^^  Unlucky  Joe,"  that  lean,  ungainly  wight,  maimed 
in  bcrd^,  broken  in  spirit — never  appearing  but  worse  to  confound 
confusion — never  speaking  save  doggedly  to  submit  himself  to 
some  new  mishap ;  but  whose  appearances  and  speeches  are 
instinct  with  a  quaint  and  rueful  pathos,  which  excite  for  him  a 
strong  and  kindly  compassion,  in  spite  of  ugliness,  and  decrepi- 
tude and  slang.  Never  before  was  the  scape-goat  of  a  novel 
made  so  tolerable — so  almost  interesting.  Were  but  this  fatalist 
post-boy  as  carefully  finished  as  he  is  admirably  conceived,  he 
might  be  ranked  among  the  permanent  beings  of  English  fiction. 
But  the  easy  temperament  of  the  author,  no  less  than  the  very 
moderate  exigencies  of  the  day,  are  strongly  against  that  delibe- 
ration and  polish  which  are  essential  to  the  lasting  reputation  of 
any  work  ot  art  The  same  causes  permitted  the  author  to  throw 
out  his  magnificent  ballad  of  ^Eugene  Aram's  Dream/  in  a 
state,  which  called  for  many  second  thoughts  on  his  part,  and 
compels  us,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  stop-watch 
criticism,  to  say,  with  the  good  folk  in  tlie  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
that  *^  the  picture  would  kive  been  better  painted  if  the  painter 
had  taken  more  pains." 

If  further  proof  be  required  that  Hood's  pregnant  and  riotous 
fimcy  in  no  respect  disqualifies  him  from  being  a  faithful  chro- 
nicler of  what  IS  actual  and  tangible,  let  the  incredulous  turn 
to  the  Sketches  on  the  Road  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  '  Comic 
Annual,'  where  the  most  familiar  incidents  of  every-day  journey- 
ing are,  by  the  cleverness  with  which  they  are  handled,  made 
notable  and  important  in    the   best  style  of  Dutch  painting. 
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Another  extensive  range  of  ootnpontions  remaing  gdU  unspoken 
of — those  in  which  the  artist,  having  &irly  entered  Cloua>land 
(taking,  however,  his  humanity  thither  with  him)  plays  with 
every  imae^nable  conceit,  "moralises"  every  familiar  thing 
*f  into  a  thousand  similies  " — dreams  and  tells  hb  dreams  with 
openness  and  sincerity,  and,  like  Robin  Goodfeliow,  after  having 
led  bis  listener  "  thorous^b  flood,  thorough  lire,"  turns  round  and 
greets  him  at  the  end  of  his  course  with  a  chuckle  as  contagious 
as  that  of  Joe  Grimaldi  himself,  or  the  "  Ola,  Bobbi/ !"  of  Dicky 
Suett,  not  forgotten  even  on  his  death-bed,  and  rescued  from  obli- 
vion by  Lamb.  To  this  class  belongs  his  night^mare  ride  on  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope's  Arab  steed — (preserved,  so  Lamartine  tells  us, 
for  the  entry  of  the  Chosen  into  Jerusalem) — his  terrible  voyage, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Caroline,  over  Niagara's  &Ils — one  of 
Edgar  Huntley's  sleep-walking  adventures,  untold  by  Brockden 
Brown !  To  this  class  belong  his  Pythagorean  fancies,  in 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  leading  the  camel,  use  and 
neighbourhood  have  imparted  to  the  biped  something  of  the 
expression  of  the  patient  brute ;  or  in  which,  coincidence 
between  the  animate  and  inanimate  strangely  suits  with  circum- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  the  child  wailing  over  her  broken 
pitcher,  whose  fracture  images  back  her  face.  To  this  class 
belongs  his  remarkable  sketch  of  *'  a  Dream," 


In  which  countenance  floats  into  conntenance,  with  that  indis- 
tinctness and  yet  separateness  of  expression  which  make  the  visions 
of  the  night  so  vague,  often  so  pamful : — and  his  fancy  portraits, 
a  gallery  of  unspeakable  whimsies — where  you  shall  see  Doctor 
Kitchener  with  a  frying-pan,  not  a  face,  upon  bis  shoulders, 
fooking  musical  notes  upon  Cobbett's  implement  of  wrath,  a 

E'diron ; — Mr  Brunei,  with  head  thrown  back,  gaping  a  tunnel : 
teeth  for  key-stones  of  the  portentous  drch ; — uje  Lady  of  "Onr 
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Village  "  and  Cftptaln  Rock — tlie  one  stiadowed  forth  In  ft  pair  of 
intemcmgf  treei,  a  couple  of  rooks  and  a  church  spire,  the  other 
in  a  heap  of  "  specimens"  overgrown  by  a  fir-tree : — Alma  Mater, 
a  venerable  woman,  clad  in  august  out  porsimoniona  iashion, 
and  with  shining  hands,  holding  to  her  breast  a  pair  of  gowned 
and  trencher-capped  babes,  wnile  other  four  chmb  round  her 
knee : — Galileo,  to  whose  snful-shell  head  a  pair  of  telescopes 
are  feeiere; — and  (in  the  second  number  of  'Hood's  Own')  that 
terrible  piece  of  satire,  in  which  a  masked  and  coronetted  lady 
of  rank,  with  pen  for  fishing-rod,  weighted  by  a  scull,  stoops 
smilingly  to  tine  side  of  a  grave,  and  says  to  the  rough  man 
delving  therein,  "  Short  of  bait,  give  me  a  worm ."' — ancT Edwin 
Landseer ....  but  our  readers  shall  see  I^andseer — and  the 
*■  animals  after  him," 
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We  have  been  here  seduced  into  confounding  author  and  de- 
ngner,  but  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  separate  Utem,  for  the  one 
has  everywhere  helped  the  other  with  so  impalpable  a  legerde- 
mun,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  define  where  their  several 
labonrs  begin  and  end.  This  brings  us  to  our  "  Lastly,"  though, 
^to  follow  the  metaphor, — how  are  we,  on  the  final  close 
of  our  homily,  to  examine,  still  less  "  to  improve,"  the  five  hun- 
dred   woodcut    imaginings    which    illustrate    Hood's    works  ? 


COUIC  AKVUAL8. 


SIibU  we  thow  him  where  b«  ]a  polidcal,  m  in  the  following 
design  ;— 
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or  as  in  the  "  Pauper  in  high  relief"  a  blind  Falstaff,  whose  "fair 
round  belly  "  gives  sueh  ample  testimony  to  the  cuisine  of  the  old 
Poor  Law, — or  as  in  thehmiiiar  newspaper  question  which  he  illus- 
trates by  Britannia,  with  trident  and  shield,  clinging  to  tlie  frag- 
menls  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and  exclaiming,  "  What  will  toe 
Piers  do  next  ?"  Or  shall  we  show  him  when  he  is  more  generally 
satirical,  as  in  his  sketdi  of  "  Civil  War,"  where  an  artilTery-man 
sends  compliments  with  chain  shot,  and  a  private,  with  sword  to 
his  antagonist's  throat,  says  "Don't  rise!"  while  a  cavalry 
soldier  chases  Hit  victim  with  a  polite  "  After  you.  Sir  ;" — or 
when  he  illustrates  Temperance  by  a  tipsy  man  tottering  to  a 
pump,  with  his  maudlin  "  We  hav'nt  met  this  age"~~or  displays 
"Fancy  Fairings"  by  a  sesquipedalian  Gruardsman  with  a  penny 
trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  a  penny  cock-horse  at  his  heels, — or  when 
in  his  picture  of  a  *'  Bog  Plant,"  he  exhibits  an  innocent  lover  of 
science  deluded  into  the  midst  of  a  quagmire,  while  "  studying  bo- 
tanv  and  grass  I"  Once  again,  shall  we  accompany  him  in  his  most 
whimsicalmood — as  when  hedreamedofthe  weary  River  God,  with 
stooped  um  and  hoary  beard,  erarely  asking  "  Can  I  have  a  bed 
here  ?"  to  the  thorough  discomnture  of  the  tidy  little  Mrs  Parting- 
ton, who  stands  by,  warming-pan  in  hand  (a  combination,  by  ue 
way,  as  &r-fetched  and  as  irresistible  as  that  of  the  university  pun 
whereon  Elia  descants,  in  which  the  young  gownsman,  over- 
taking a  porter  carrying  game,  perplexed  him  by  the  question — 
"  Prtthee,  friend,  m  that  thy  own  hare,  or  is  tt  a  wig?")  or  as 
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i^en  cjhoosing  to    illustrate  "Away  with  Af^foncholy"  —  be 

sketched^  with  the  rich  fancy  of  a  Rubens,  the  group  of  merry 

Cupids — shouting  with  laughter,  while  they  tug  out  of  sight  the 

enormous    solemn    pumpkin,    wh'^«*»    nrAewiAa    Iwm      '    • 

imposed  a  restraint  on  their  anti 

through  the  English  Poets^  when 

line  of  Shenstone's  pretty  pastora 

exhibiting  the  smirking  man  of  tra 

in  his  pockets,  and  exclaims—"  I 

or  when  he  throws  "  a  browner  hoi 

insinuating  Irish  melodies,  by  repi 

a  coffin-boat,  beckoning  and  singii 

is  fruitless  to  attempt  such  a  cours 

but  indicate  a  few  among  its  mai 

expressing,  as  our  judgment  on  t 

anatomy  do  not  stand  firm,  and  thi 

ciple  of  the  pyramid ''  in  their  com 

of  the  genius  which  should  set  ev 

in  the  productions  of  nine-tenths 

isftrength  of  two  magic  letters  appe 

great  and  gaudy  marvels  year  b^ 

Royal  Academy  exhibition. 

We  have  now  done  with  Hood 
out  our  brief  catalogue  raisonnee  o 
assembled  in  them,  their  author  hs 
santly  with  us,  that  a  paragraph,- 
counsellinghim  not  only  to  buy  but  a 
not  impertinently  to  personal  remei 
our  conviction  that  few  writers  wi 
as  he  of  the  '  Comic  Annual'  is:  fe\i 
sparingly  known  in  the  world  i 
sought  the  tinsel  honours  of  Lions 
with  pale  and  pensive  countenai 
through  society  occasionally,  with 
of  the  Lady  Worrymores  or  Cape! 
ridiculous,  and  their  literary  pre 
senseless  ecstacies — even  dreamin 
moving  to  and  fro,  to  gather  sin 
absurdity,  but  not  in  the  spirit  i 
conceit  could  twinkle  through  the  t 

Savity  to  those  eyejs,  or  that  the 
e  most  irresistible  repartees  co 
always  sweet  as  honey, — from  the 
ing  mouthi    But  we  knpw  better 
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from  us,  may  say  as  much  without  any  fear  of  our  friend  inter- 
posing to  prevent  us.  We  have  sat  by  his  side  through  the 
"  small  hours,"  listening  to  tales  of  ghosts,  remembered,  im- 
proved, or  improvised — such  as  night -watchers  in  the  nineteentli 
century  are  rarely  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  have  heard  him — 
apart  from  the  listening  circle— -accompany  the  long-winded 
tale  of  a  traveller  with  such  a  running  fire  of  notes  and  comments 
aside,  as  the  brethren  of  the  Row  would  give  gold  to  gather  and 
print.  We  have  watched  him  so  provoke  tne  component  members 
of  a  sociable  rubber  in  that  moment  of  intense  interest,  when  the 
game  hung  on  a  card, — that  odd  tricks  have  been  forgotten,  trumps 
wasted,  and  all  four  hands  thrown  down,  in  an  universal  paroxysm. 
We  have  seen  his  Yorick  spirit  sending  forth  its  sparkling  bub- 
bles, in  despite  of  trial  and  vicissitude ; — for  may  we  not  allude  to 
these,  when  in  his  preface  to  his  last  new  undertaking,  our  friend 
has  himself  pointed  thereat  ?  His  education  as  an  engraver  has 
given  him  an  eye  of  singular  keenness — his  genius,  a  fancy  ever 
ready,  and  a  wit  rarely .  blunt,  rarely  indebted  to  others  for  its 
weapon,  and  these  are  as  much  manifested  in  his  daily  inter- 
course with  his  friends  as  in  his  more  ceremonious  commerce 
with  the  public.  There  is  not  a  page  in  all  his  works  more 
thoroughly  humorous  than  the  account  we  once  heard  him 
deliver,  of  a  hurried  labour  at  the  '  Comic  Annual,'  when  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  like  Mozart  over  the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni^ 
he  fell  asleep,  and  continued  (he  declares)  to  dict^ite,  for  some 
good  ten  minutes,  ere  his  amanuensis,  who  had  been  plying  the 
pen  for  half  an  hour,  herself  scarcely  less  somnolent,  discerned 
the  least  change  in  his  diction, — the  least  abatement  of  his  fluency. 
There  is  no  dilemma  recounted  by  Mrs  Twigg,  or  Mrs  Jones,  half 
so  diverting  as  those  with  details  of  which  his  familiar  letters  from 
the  Continent  are  filled.  But  with  these  the  world  will  perhaps  one 
day  be  edified,  and  it  would  be  unfair,  by  attempting  them  in 
our  feebler  phrase,  to  forestal  the  new  '  Pilgrim  of  the  Rhine.' 
Here  then  we  leave  him — author  and  man — well  pleased  if  the 
foregoing  pages  have  supplied  any  hints  to  the  right  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  his  affluent  and  original  genius. 

C.  H. 
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Akt.  VI. — Bioffrcifia  di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.     Par  A.  Bianchi 
Giovini.    2  vols,    Zurich.      Orell,  Fussli,  et  C*^     1836. 

THIS  book  fills  up  a  blank  often  regretted,  but  which  few 
have  seriously  thought  of  supplying,  and,  in  a  meritorious 
manner^  puts  an  end  to  a  silence  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  broken.  Engrossed  by  the  turmoil  of  things  belonging  to 
the  present  or  the  future,  we  are  neglectful  of  the  great  men 
whose  labours  and  perils  prepared  the  way  for  us,  and  made  us 
what  we  are ;  they  lie  sealed  up  in  their  narrow  tomb  as  though 
we  had  bidden  them  an  eternal  farewell.  This  ought  not  to  be. 
Not  that  in  so  busy  a  world,  and  in  an  age  when  thinking  men 
have  so  many  calls  upon  their  active  faculties,  researches  of  cold 
erudition  or  of  mere  curiosity  respecting  dates  or  petty  incidents 
of  the  lives  of  eminent  men  are  a-wanting ;  we  have  quite  enou&^h 
of  that.  But  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  purposes,  the  visions  of  the 
future,  of  the  great  men  of  the  past;  the  influence  which  they  exer- 
cised on  their  own  age,  and  through  that  on  ours^  and  the  influence 
their  age  had  on  them ;  in  a  word,  their  allotted  work,  their  position 
in  the  history  of  mankind— it  is  more  than  ever  important  for  us 
to  know. 

This  book,  devoted  to  reviving  the  remembrance  of  one  of 
Italy's  great  men,  suggests  painful  thoughts  of  the  neglect  which 
leaves  in  the  shade,  to  this  day,  the  imposing  forms  of  the  most 
strong-headed  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century. 
What  do  we  know,  generally  speaking,  of  Telesio,  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  of  Tommaso  Campanella,  and  that  whole  series  of 
thinkers  up  to  Savonarola,  to  whom  may  be  traced  so  much  of 
the  present  philosophy  of  Germany,  and  of  the  attempts  at  a  new 
social  philosophy  in  France  ?  Where  are  their  works  ?  Who 
reprints  them  ?  How  many  of  them — how  many  of  the  writings 
even  of  the  man  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  mildew  un- 
published ?  How  ungrateful  are  the  Italians !  we  might  say — 
could  anything  of  the  kind  be  attempted  in  Italy.  The  '  Life 
of  Sarpi'  is  published  at  Ziirich,  and  its  author  resides  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino. 

The  name  of  Fra  Paolo  is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  well 
known— his  life,  very  little.  His  authority  has  been  often  cited, 
for  and  against,  by  our  theologians,  in  the  controversies  about 
the  Reformation.  The  tolerably  close  translation  of  the  ^  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,'  by  his  friend  Nathaniel  Brent,  published 
here  in  1629,  and  reprinted  in  1640,  made  the  historian  appre- 
ciated. We  possess  also,  in  English,  his  ^  Historical  Discourse 
on  the  Inquisition/    A  Latin  translation  of  the  history,  the  last 
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two  books  translated  by  Bedell,  the  others  by  Adam  Newton 
and  De  Dominis,  was  published  in  London  in  ]610.  Here  also, 
in  1736,  was  first  published  the  French  translation  by  Courayer ; 
and  here  too,  in  1619,  under  the  name  of  •  Pietro  Soave  Polano/ 
the  anagram  of  ^  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneto/  appeared  the  first  Italian 
edition,  dedicated  to  King  James  the  First,  by  Marco  Antonio 
De  Dominis,  ex- Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  a  Dalmatian  Jesuit, 
who  became  a  Protestant  in  1617.*  But,  if  the  historian  be 
known  to  us,  the  statesman,  the  man  of  science  and  encyclopaedical 
knowledge,  nay,  the  man  himself,  still,  to  us,  remains  in  the  dark. 
From  the  imperfections  of  the  only  two  lives  we  possess  of  him,f 

r    -I-     1 r^r ti 1 ' — " 

*  Hq  is  the  author  of  a  treatise,  <  De  Republica  Christiana.*  He  published  the 
'  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent/  without  the  consent  of  Sarpi,  from  a  copy  of  the 
manuscript  which  the  latter  had  lent  him  before  his  change  of  religion.  Sarpi 
complains  of  this  in  a  letter,  which  he  caused  to  be  written  by  Fra  Fulgenzio, 
November  11th,  1609,  and  which  is  given  by  M.  Bianchi-Giovini,  Chap.  zxvi. 
The  letter  published  by  Leti,  in  which  Trajan  Bocealini  maintains  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  History  was  an  arranged  thing  between  Sarpi  and  De  Dominis,  and  gives 
a  heap  of  details  on  the  point,  is  evidently  apocryphal.  It  relates  the  flight  of  De 
Dominis  into  England,  and  his  death;  but  as  De  Dominis  did  not  come  to 
England  till  1617>  and  died  at  Rome  in  1624,  it  is  clear  that  Bocealini,  who  died  at ' 
Venice  in  1613,  could  not  have  written  it. 

f  The  only  one  which  has  been  translated  into  English  is  that  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1646,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  doabts  started  by  Bergantini  and  Fosearini 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is,  as  it  has  always  been  considered,  the  work 
of  Fra  Fulgenzio  Micanzio— as  is  proved  by  a  letter,  dated  August  25, 1625,  from  the 
author  himself  to  Galileo,  now  in  the  possession  of  Doctor  Labus,  and  cited  by  our 
present  biographer.  Fra  Fulgenzio,  a  Venetian,  and  like  Sarpi,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Servites — ^in  age  eighteen  years  his  junior — passed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  about  the  person  of  him  whose  biography  he  wrote.  He  was  his  secretary  and 
intimate  friend ;  he  signed  with  him  the  Treaty  of  the  Interdict ;  he  wrote  against 
his  enemies;  he  received  his  last  breath.  We  may,  therefore,  place  confidence  in 
the  facts  he  relates.  But  his  work  is  altogether  incomplete.  It  is,  as  he  himself 
designates  it  in  his  letter  to  Galileo,  a  very  imperfect  draught,  hastily  thrown  upon 
paper,  without  pains  or  correction.  It  may  please  from  a  certain  simplicity  and 
air  of  good  faith,  and  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  friendship,  which  gives  interest  to  pages 
written  in  a  bad,  obscure,  and  confused  style,  rendered  still  more  defective  by 
numerous  errors  of  the  press.  Though  connected  with  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  chosen  to  succeed  Sarpi  in  his  office  of  Theologian  to  the  Republic,  Fulgenzio, 
in  his  intellectual  powers,  was  rather  fitted  to  admire  Sarpi  than  to  comprehend 
him;  and  thence  was  contented  to  sketch  the  outline  of  his  profile,  without  in  any 
way  attempting  to  explain  him. 

At  a  later  period  Doctor  Francesco  Grisellini,  also  a  Venetian,  having  access 
to  some  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Servites,  which  were  afterwards 
burnt  in  1769,  took  upon  himself  to  complete  the  sketch,  but  with  small  success. 
The  *  Memorie  aneddote  spettanti  alia  vita  e  agli  studi  *  of  Fra  Paolo  appeared  at  tbe 
close  of  the  year  1759,  and  in  1761  had  already  gone  through  five  editions,  and  had 
been  translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  German.  It  is  prefixed  to  the  most  com- 
plete edition  of  Sarpi's  works,  that  of  Helmstadt,  (^)  published,  from  1761  to  1768. 

(^)  The  true  date  is  Verona,  and  the  publisher,  Marco  Moroni.  It  contains  the 
most  important  works  of  Sarpi,  but  in  a  disarranged  state,  and  is  disfigured  by  very 
frequent  typographical  errors,  often  of  consequence.  It  was  reprinted  at  Naples, 
in  24  volumes  octavo,  in  1789—90,  by  the  Abbate  Giovanni  Selvaggi,  who  added 
to  the  <  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  Courayer's  interesting  notes,  but  preserrdd 
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from  the  unfortunate  fire  which  consumed  the  library  of  the 
Servite  Convent,  containing  some  manuscripts  of  Sarpi  himself, 
and  the  labours  of  Bergantini  and  others  on  his  life — from  the 
want  of  information,  and  often  from  the  bad  faith  manifested  in 
almost  all  the  editions  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  Letters, 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1763,  with  the  fictitious  date  of  Verona — 
from  the  prejudices  and  secret  objects  of  religious  parties — 
and,  lastly,  from  the  levity  and  unpardonable  carelessness  of  some 
writers,  otherwise  eminent — the  life  of  Sarpi,  instead  of  being 
cleared  up  by  time,  has  become  more  and  more  encumbered  by 
errors,  doubts,  and  contradictions.  In  our  time,  biographical 
notices  of  him  published  in  his  own  country  contain  inconceivable 
blunders.  Our  own  Thomas  Moore,  and  two  great  historians, 
M.  Daru  and  M.  Botta,  have  exhibited  Fatlier  Paul  as  a  fero- 
cious and  inhuman  being,  judging  of  him  by  a  work  which  is  not 
his,  a  work  entitled  '  Aavice  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
public of  Venice  should  be  governed,  at  home  and  abroad^  to 
insure   the  perpetuity  of  its  greatness.'*     On  the  other  hand, 

by  Jacobus  Muller,  in  8  volumes  quarto.  Subsequently,  in  1785,  the  author  cor- 
rected several  errors,  supplied  omissions,  revised,  in  fieict,  the  whole  work,  and 
published  it  at  Venice,  under  the  title  of  '  Del  Genio  di  Fra  Paolo  in  ogni  facoiti 
scientifica  e  nelle  dottrine  ortodosse  tendenti  alia  difesa  dell'  originario  diritto  de* 
Sovrani' ;  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Such  as  it  is,  it  yet  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
required.  It  is  sometimes  diffuse,  sometimes  incomplete — confused  ia  its  state- 
ments, often  erroneous,  rather  ill-written,  and  quite  destitute  of  philosophy.  It  con- 
tains some  valuable  materials  relating  to  the  scientific  studies  of  Sarpi,  but  little  on 
Sarpi  as  a  politician,  nor  on  the  spirit  which  governed  his  whole  life,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  on  his  time. 

Except  the  articles  on  Sarpi  which  Marco  Foscarini  inserted  in  his  *  Letteratura 
Veneziana,'  an  unfinished  work,  of  which  the  second  part  slumbers  unpublished  in 
a  library  at  Vienna ;  except,  too,  a  few  polemical  works,  such  as  the  epistolary 
dissertation,  *  Fra  Paolo  giustificato,'  published  in  1752,  by  Bergantini,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Giusto  Nava;  with  thestf  exceptions,  the  life  by  Fulgenzio  and 
the  work  of  Grisellini  are  the  only  sources  which  have  been  consulted  by  later 
writers.  Courayer  falls  into  romance  whenever  he  wanders  from  the  first ;  Fabroni 
does  but  repeat  the  second. 

*  See  *  Rhymes  on  the  Road;*  Daru,  <  Histoire  de  Venise;*  Botta,  Contintia* 
zione  al  Guicciardini,  book  xtx,  and  elsewhere.  The  work,  of  which  we  have 
translated  the  original  title,  has  been  several  times  reprinted  under  others,  such  as 
'  Memoria  Presentata  al  Senato,*  &c. ;  and  afterwards,  translated  into  French,  as 
<  Lc  Prince  de  Fra  Paolo.*  Its  publication  about  the  year  1615,  and  a  certain 
resemblance  of  style  to  that  of  Sarpi,  probably  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  his 
production,  a  supposition  which  his  enemies  would  naturally  countenance.  An 
attentive  examination  of  the  volume,  compared  with  the  habitually  calm  manner  of 
Sarpi  and  the  principles  of  government  elsewhere  put  forth  by  him — and  above 

and  even  augmented  the  typographical  errors  of  the  Helmstadt  edition.  This 
republication  at  Naples  commenced  at  a  time  when  the  Neapolitan  government  was 
in  the  humour  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  before  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
began  :  and  the  first  volume,  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  royal  press,  excited  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Court  of  Rome,— See  M.  Bianchi-Giovini,  in  the  Bibliographical 
Appendix. 
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writers  openly  or  secretly  Protestant,  Burnet  in  his  *  Life  of 
Bedell/  Bayle  in  various  articles  in  his  Dictionary,  and  a  score 
of  others,  have  attempted,  sometimes  even  by  interpolations  in 
his  letters,  to  make  him  one  of  their  party ;  while  some  have 
busied  themselves  to  prove  him  a  firm  Catholic,  in  order  to  add 
weight  to  such  of  his  opinions  as  were  favourable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  writers,  Jesuits  and  others, 
have  made  by  turns  a  concealed  Protestant  a  sceptic,  an  atheist, 
a    kind    of   demon.     Monsignore   Ginsto   Fontanini  wrote    a 
life  of  him,   published  at   Venice  in  1803,  under  the  title  of 
^  Storia  arcana  della  Vita  di  Fra  Paolo,'  which  is  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  and  calumnies,  in  a  style  of  violent  invective.     Bos- 
suet,  in  his  *  Histoire  des  Variations,'  book  vii,  contents  himself 
with  affirming  that,  under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  Sarpi  concealed 
the  heart  of  a  Calvinist.     Others,  indeed,  went  much  farther. 
They  represented  his  death-bed  as  that  of  a  sinner ;  they  even 
introduced  (see  the  Life  by  Fulgenzio)  the  Evil  Spirit  himself, 
watching,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  for  the  soul  of  that  man  to 
the  relics  of  whom  the  veneration  of  the  Venetians  ascribed 
miraculous  powers,  when  they  were  brought  to  light  in  1722,  in 
consequence  of  some  repairs  to  the  altar  under  which  they  were 
interred.     AH  this  is  no  way  surprising  to  those  who  are  versed 
in  party  (especially  in  religious)  warfare :  the  more,  inasmuch  as 
the  form  of  Sarpi,  being  rather  veiled  and  mysterious,  adapts 
itself  admirably  to  this  clashing  of  opinion.     Sarpi,  in  fact,  is 
not  easily  to  be  portrayed ;  and  not  at  all  by  those  who  attempt 
to  paint  him  as  a  single  figure.     Sarpi  is  not  one  of  those  promi- 
nent individualities  which  detach  themselves  from  the  general 
tableau  of  their  time,  and  which  present  one  single  trait  of  cha^ 
racter  as  a  predominant  element.     Sarpi  is  many-sided,  like  his 

all,  the  inyariable  system  of  the  Venetian  Government,  to  whom  the 'publicity  given 
by  the  adviser  himself  to  counsels  regarded  as  the  property  and  the  secret  of  tb« 
Stale,  would  have  appeared  a  sort  of  crime*— might  have  made  men  less  hasty  to 
adopt  the  received  opinion.  That  the  warning  bad  been  given,  is  shown  by  the 
edition  printed  at  Venice  so  long  back  as  1685,  bearing  the  title  of  <  Advice  falsely 
attributed  to  Fra  Paolo  on  the  Manner,  &c.'  At  a  later  period,  the  Doge  Marco 
Foscarinif  and  Grisellini,  openly  pronounced  against  those  who  persisted  in  be- 
lieving Sarpi  the  author  of  this  book.  The  latter  remarked  that  certain  expres- 
sioufi,  familiar  to  those  persons  who  had  a  share  in  the  government,  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  author  belonged  to  the  Venetian  nobility.  In  the  work  before 
u%  M.  liianchi  adds  to  the  arguments  of  his  predecessors  the  decisive  testimony  of 
Professor  Emanuel  Cicogna,  the  author  of  the  hcrizioni  Veneziane.  **  Fra  Giovanni 
degli  Ag08tini»*'  (says  the  Professor,  vol.  iii),  *'  in  a  note  inserted  in  his  own  hand- 
writing in  the  Chronicle  of  Gradenigo,  article  Canale— says :  *  1648 :— A  natural 
ton  of  one  of  the  Canale  family  of  Venice  wrote  several  political  works,  amongst 
which  was  the  '  Advice  on  the  Manner  in  which  the  Republic  ofa Venice  should  be 
governed,' falsely  attributed  to  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi."*— Ftcf.  Bianchi,  Bibliographical 
Appendix. 
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era,  like  his  nation  during  that  era.  This  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  estimate  his  character ;  but  first  we  must  sum  up  his  life 
as  related  in  the  biography  before  us,  having  merely  premised 
thus  much,  that  the  summary  itself  may  be  the  more  easily 
intelligible. 

Our  sketch  will  be  little  more  than  an  epitome  of  M.  Bianchi- 
Oioyini's  work.  In  fact,  as  respects  the  biography,  M.  Bianchi 
leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.  His  labour  has  been 
accomplished  conscientiously  and  with  intelligence.  He  has  set 
himself  to  the  task  with  zeal,  and  has  executed  it  con  amove. 
He  has  studied  his  hero  under  every  aspect,  in  his  writings  and 
in  his  actions ;  and  trained  himself  for  the  performance  by  pre- 
paratory efforts  closely  allied  to  it.  He  had  already  published, 
m  1833,  at  Capolago  (in  Italian  Switzerland),  under  the  title  of 
*  Scelte  lettere  inemte  di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi* — a  small  volume,  con- 
taining a  rather  long  historical  preface  on  Sarpi,  which  he  has 
since  incorporated  in  his  Biography,  and  twenty-four  pre- 
viously unpublished  letters,  written  .in  the  years  1608-9-10  by 
Sarpi  himself  to  Antonio  Foscarini,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  in  France,  and  to  a  Frenchman,  bearing  in  the  manu- 
script the  name  of  Rossi,  but  who  was,  according  to  Pallavicini, 
one  Castrino,  a  Calvinist.  Again,  in  1835-6,  M.  Bianchi  edited 
a  reprint  of  the  *  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,'  in  seven 
volumes^  small  octavo, ^at  Mendrisio  (Italian  Switzerland),  which 
excited  the  most  lively  opposition  from  the  Bishop  of  Como ; 
and  though  the  reprint,  from  causes  independent  of  himself,  did 
not  come  up  to  the  intentions  of  the  editor,  it  is  laudably  cor- 
rect, the  most  convenient  of  all  in  its  size,  and  enriched  by  notes, 
partly  original  and  partly  selected  from  those  of  Courayer. 
He  has  dibgently  read  all  that  has  been  published  on  Sarpi,  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  a  number  of  unpublished  documents 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  certain  Venetian  families. 
He  has  risen  from  these  researches  a  passionate  admirer  of  Fra 
Paolo — perhaps,  at  times,  a  little  too  much  so,  but  that  is  a  snare 
almost  inevitable  to  biographers;  and  this  admiration  has  sup- 
ported him  in  his  underteking.  His  materials  are  not  new,  but 
the  use  he  has  made  of  them  is.  He  has  not  neglected  Sarpi  as 
a  man  of  science,  though,  perhaps^  this  part  of  his  work  may,  by 
following  out  the  suiBciently  copious  indications  of  Griselliui,  be 
susceptible  of  enlargement  and  improvement  But,  writing  in 
the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  living  in  a  country  where  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  clergy  have^  in  late  years,  renewed  their  attempts 
at  encroachment  on  the  state,  he  has  been  naturally  led  to  bring 
out  in  especial  relief  the  politico-religious  aspect  of  Fra  Paolo. 
This  aspect  is  certainly  the  most  important,  and  M.  Bianchi  has 
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eoneeived  his  office  of  historical-biographer  in  a  large  and  philo- 
sophical manner.  He  lias  seen  that  to  this  noble  portrait  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  frame  was  wanting,  and  he  has  intermixed, 
wherever  he  thought  it  necessary,  the  history  of  the  age  with  the 
history  of  the  man.  His  second  chapter  contains  a  useful  his- 
torical sketch  of  monachism ;  the  fourth^  some  very  just  thoughts 
on  the  state  of  philosophical  studies  in  Italy.  The  ori^i  and 
successive  aggrandisement  of  the  Papacy  (chap,  ix) ;  the  Con- 
stitution of  Venice  (chap,  x) ;  the  Inquisition  (chap,  xxiii) ;  and 
other  subjects,  suggested  by  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo,  or  by  the 
events  of  his  life,  have  given  occasion  to  our  author  for  some 
very  interesting  digressions,  for  which  certainly  no  one  will  re- 
proach him.  Perhaps,  in  his  manner  of  judging  these  different 
subjects,  and  his  attacks  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Papal 
court  and  the  superstitions  grafted  on  Christianity,  he  has  not 
always  steered  sufficiently  clear  of  that  spirit  of  reaction,  and 
those  habits  of  levity  and  mockery,  which  belong  to  the  school  of 
Voltaire,  and  which,  useful  in  their  day,  are  now  supplanted  by 
a  graver  school,  whose  principle  is  that  we  should  employ  our- 
selves rather  in  laying  a  new  foundation  than  in  combating  an 
enemy  irrevocably  sentenced.  But  this  slight  blemish,  to  which 
we  may  have  occasion  again  to  advert,  is  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  country  (the 
Canton  of  Ticino)  in  which  M.  Bianchi  dwells,  and  destroys 
none  of  the  positive  merits  of  the  work,  which  the  Papacy  has 
just  recently  inscribed  on  its  index.  His  style  is  sober  and  clear; 
often  nervous;  sometimes  incorrect,  and  not  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  purity  of  expression,  yet  generally  good,  and  always 
above  that  of  all  preceding  biographers.  The  entire  M^ork  might 
be  usefully  translated  into  our  own  language,  as  it  will  be,  we 
hope  (for  the  benefit  especially  of  German-Switzerland),  into 
German.     Now  to  Sarpi. 

Sarpi*  was  born  at  Venice,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1552. 
His  father  was  Francesco  Sarpi,  a  native  of  Friuli,  but  established 
in  trade  at  Venice,  and  his  mother  was  Isabella  Morelli,  a  Vene- 
tian. The  father,  a  proud,  quarrelsome  man,  addicted  to  war 
more  than  merchandize,  and  far  from  wealthy,  died  while  Sarpi 
was  in  his  infancy.  Upon  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a  gentle  and 
pious  disposition,  devolved  the  education  of  Sarpi,  and  of  a  sister, 
of  whom  history  makes  no  further  mention.  She  gave  him  for 
instructor  her  brother  Ambrosio  Morelli,  a  priest,  who  kept  a 
school  for  grammar  and  rhetoric.     The  child  was  spare  and 


*  His  baptismal  name  was  Pietro ;  the  name  of  Paolo,  under  which  he  is  known 
to  poaterity,  waa  dioaen  bj  him  in  156^  whf  n  be  entered  the  Sertite  ordet. 
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feeble^  of  a  seridus^  pensive,  and  silent  disposition^  with  an  ea^er 
thirst  for  learning,  and  early  remarkable  for  great  penetration 
and  a  surprising  memory. 

At  twelve  years  of  a^e,  the  scholar  had  nothing  more  to  learn 
from  the  master ;  and  the  latter  handed  him  .over  to  the  care  of 
Giovanni  Maria  Capella,  of  Cremona,  a  learned  man,  of  the 
Servite  Congregation.  It  was  at  this  school  that  he  began  his 
more  important  studies  in  philosophy  and  mathematics;  there 
also  was  decided  his  future  life;  for  his  tendency  to  solitary 
meditation,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  those  around  him,  soon 
led  him  to  adopt  the  rule  and  habit  of  the  Servites.  He  assumed 
the  cowl  on  the  24th  of  November,  1565,  being  then  only  thir- 
teen years  old;  an  age  that — though  Sarpi  himself  never  ex- 
pressed repentance  or  regret  at  this  decisive  act  of  his  life — 
makes  us  pause  to  think  of  all  which  the  monastic  influence  so 
prematurely  submitted  to  and  adopted,  may  have  detracted  from 
the  subsequent  glories  of  Sarpi — and  of  the  bolder  steps  which 
so  powerful  an  intellect  might  have  taken,  had  it  been  lanched 
on  a  more  independent  career.  I'he  studies  and  tests  which  the 
customs  and  tasteless  rivalries  of  the  convents  imposed  on  the 
youthful  spirits  dedicated  to  their  service,  were  well  calculated 
to  dry  up  the  fountain  of  genius  at  its  source,  by  the  subtleties 
of  scholastic  disputation,  and  by  the  achievements  of  sophistry 
demanded  from  them  to  enhance  the  public  reputation  of  their 
order.  To  this  yoke  Sarpi  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  thus 
lost  much  precious  time :  many  a  lance  did  he  break  for  the 
honour  of  his  convent.  At  Venice,  at  Mantua, — on  the  year  of 
his  taking  the  habit,  and  again  in  1567,  and  in  1570, — he  main- 
tained in  public  numerous  theological  theses.  He  astonished 
every  one ;  the  convent  assigned  him  an  annual  sum  to  provide 
himself  with  books;  the  Duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him  his 
theologian ;  the  bishop  appointed  him  to  a  chair  of  theology ; 
he  was  welcomed  to  the  court  circle.  Here  was  enough 
to  disorder  a  less  profound  and  severe  intellect;  his  stood 
firm.  He  proiittcd  oy  his  four-years*  stay  at  Mantua  to  study 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee ;  he  went  through  the  entire 
circle  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences;  extended 
his  researches  to  anatomy  and  medicine ;  and  accumulated,  by 
reading,  by  comparing,  and  abstracting  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  councils,  and  original  documents,  an 
immense  mass  of  historical  matter,  which  was  afterwards  of  great 
service  to  him — perhaps,  indeed,  the  details  furnished  him  by 
the  archives  of  the  Duke,  and  by  those  eminent  men  with  whom 
he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  who  had  borne  a  part  in 
public  transactions,  caused  him  already  to  conceive  the  idea  and 
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p'ian  of  hU  '  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent/  which  council 
had  closed  its  sittings  so  recently  as  1563.      At  length,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1574,   beginning  to  perceive  that  the  Duke 
expected  to  find  courtiers  in  his  proteges,  he  bade  adieu  to 
Mantua,  and  went  to  Milan.     Who  can  tell  but  that  these  early 
years,  passed  between  the  court  and  the  influences  of  his  monas- 
tic calling,  infused  into  his  mind  the  germs  of  that  hesitation, 
suspicion,  and  political  and  religious  eclecticism,  of  which  his 
character  ever  aiFter  preserved  the  imprint  ?     However  that  may 
be,  after  an  accusation  of  heresy,  absurd  in  its  pretext,  and  un- 
productive of  any    consequences,    he  removed  from  Milan  to 
Venice  in  15T5.     He  taught  philosophy  at  his  convent  till  1577 ; 
theology  in   1578,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  of  which  year  he 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  Padua.      In   1579  he  was 
elected   Provincial  of  his   order,   and   in   the  same   year  was 
appointed,  along  with  others,  to  digest  for  the  order  a  reformed 
constitution.     He  acquitted  himself  of  his  task,  particularly  in 
the  judicial  part,  which  had  been  specially  referred  to  him,  in  a 
manner  which  to  this  day  excites  the  admiration  of  jurisconsults. 
He  was  sent  to   Rome  for  the  same  object ;    he  returned  to 
Venice  in  1580;  his  office  having  expired  in  1582,  he  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Rome  to  represent  his  province  at  the  election 
of  a  new  General ;  in   1585  he  was  chosen  Procurator*  of  the 
order,  and  his  stay  at  Rome  was  prolonged  to  four  years.     At 
Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  more  or  less  intimacy  with  Sixtus  V; 
with   Cardinal  Castagna,  afterwards   Urban  VII ;    the  famous 
Jesuit  Bellarmin,  and  a  crowd  of  other  important  personages. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  others  cluring  an  excursion 
to  Naples,  and    amongst    them,    of  Giovanni    Battista    della 
Porta,  the  well-known  author  of  the  book  on  *  Natural  Magic' 
He  returned  to  Venice  in  1588,     There  he  divided  his  time 
between  his  studies,  which   he   resumed   with  still  increasing 
fervour,  and  frequent  visits  to  two  houses,  where  the  subjects  of 
his  studies  were  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation — the  liouses 
of  Andrea  Morosini,  the  author  of  a  Latin  History  of  Venice 
(in  continuation  of  Bembo),  and  Bernardo  Secchini,  a  merchant. 
At  the   first  he  met  with  almost  all  the  political  and  literary 
talent  of  Venice;    at   the    second,    which  was  frequented  by 
numerous  foreigners,  travelling  either  for  scientific  or  commer- 
cial objects,  he  found  what  was  more — a  friend — Pierre  Asse- 

linau,  a  learned  French  physician^  and  a  Protestant.      Made 

-^^^— — — — — ^— ^^— — ^— ^-^— ^— — ^^-^— ^— ~^-~ 

*  The  Procurator  of  a  monastic  order  is  the  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the 
order,  and  its  ex-officio  advocate  in  aU  causes  which  have  to  be  pleaded  before  the 
Court  of  Home.  'Xlie  General  is  the  chief  of  the  order,  and  resides  at  Rome* 
The  Provincial  is  the  chief  of  a  province. 
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known,  by  his  frequent  yisits  to  Padua,  to  the  eminent  men  then 
residing  were,  to  the  ^eat  Galileo,  who  was  professor  there,  to 
Acquapendente,  and  the  mathematician  of  Ragusa,  Ohetaldi,  his 
name  began  to  grow  rapidly  famous.  The  reputation  of  his 
profound  knowledge  procured  him  visits  from  all  the  men  of 
merit  who  passed  through  Venice,  such  as  the  Frenchman, 
Claude  Peiresc,  and  our  own  countryman,  William  Gilbert, 
known  by  his  writings  on  the  phenomena  of  magnetism.  His 
correspondence,  literary  and  scientific,  was  greatly  extended, 
and  furnished  the  first  pretexts  for  that  envy  which  grew  with 
his  fame.  He  was  accused  of  corresponding  with  heretics. 
Certain  disputes  in  his  convent,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
take  a  part,  and  which,  in  1597,  rendered  necessary  a  fresh 
journey  to  Rome,  procured  Sarpi  many  enemies  among  his  co- 
religionists. From  this  time  may  be  dated  that  bitter  hostility  to 
him,  at  first  secret,  afterwards  avowed,  sometimes  ridiculous, 
sometimes  ferocious,  in  which  monkish  malignity  was  succeeded 
by  the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  manifested  itself  in 
every  possible  shape,  from  accusations  of  heresy  founded  on  the 
fashion  of  his  slippers, ''^  to  the  poniard  of  the  assassin.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant  which  was  to  furnish  Sarpi  with  an 
occasion  for  accepting  and  resisting  this  hostility  with  courage 
and  success. 

In  1598,  he  was  taken  to  Ferrara  by  the  Bishop  of  Ceneda, 
Leonardo  Mocenigo,  his  pupil  in  canon  law.  At  his  return, 
being  requested  oy  the  Bishop  of  Montepeloso,  Ippolito 
Massarini,  to  undertake  a  treatise  on  the  question  of  Grace  and 
Free-will,  which,  since  the  book  of  the  Jesuit  Molina,  had  been 
a  matter  of  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans, 
he  wrote  a  Report  on  the  state  of  the  discussion,  found  in  the 
collections  of  his  works,  which,  though  it  betrays  an  opinion 
opposed  to  that  of  Molina,  is  little  more  than  an  exposition  of 
the  arguments  alleged  on  both  sides.  After  this  period  he  was 
consulted  by  the  Venetian  Senate  on  several  subjects  of  dis- 
agreement between  Rome  and  Venice  :  the  duties  leviable  on 
the  Papal  merchant-vessels  navigating  the  Adriatic ;  a  projected 
diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Po,  which  the  Pope 
asserted  would  be  injurious  to  his  States;  and  the  arrogant  de- 
mands of  Clement  VIII,  who,  contrary  to  ancient  custom,  was 
desirous  of  compelling  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  to  submit  to  an 

*  The  records  of  the  chapter  bolden  at  Vicenza  in  1605  (which  Grisellini 
saw  in  the  archives  of  the  Servites,  before  the  fire),  related  this  attack  on  the 
slippers  of  Sarpi,  which  were  discovered  to  be  of  a  Gallican  form.  After  a  mature 
examination  the  president  declared : — "  Exemptionem  nuUius  esse  momeati,  et 
planeUam  decere  reUgiosos."— 5ee  Grisellini. 
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examination  at  Rome.  On  all  these  questions  Sarpi  wrote 
memorials,  whose  contents,  most  probably  known  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  brought  upon  him  the  antipathy  of  the  Vatican,  as  his 
essay  on  Grace  had  gained  him  that  of  the  Jesuits.  Copies  of 
these  no  doubt  exist  at  Brera;  as  for  the  originals  of  all  his 
writings  on  matters  of  state  (a  valuable  collection  in  eight 
volumes,  made  by  the  Venetian  Government),  they  were  carried  off 
by  Austria  as  they  had  before  been  by  France  (who  restored  tliem 
in  1815),  and  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna*  The 
antipathy  which  we  have  mentioned  began  to  manifest  itself  to« 
wards  Sarpi,  in  proportion  to  the  manifestations  of  the  esteem  of 
tbe  Senate  for  him.  In  the  year  1600  he  was  recommended  by 
the  Council  of  State  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  Bishopric  of 
Caorle,  a  small  island  in  the  lagunes,  towards  Friuli ;  but  being 
denounced  at  Rome  by  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  resident  at  Venice^ 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Papal  See,  as  having,  in  the  Morosini 
academy,  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  lastly,  as  being 
unfriendly  to  the  Aristotelian*  philosophy,  Sarpi  underwent  his 
first  refusal.  He  suffered  a  second,  when,  in  1602,  he  was  again 
officially  recommended  to  Rome  by  the  Senate,  for  the  petty 
Bishopric  of  Nona,  in  Dalmatia.  Neither  the  ambassador 
Mocenigo,  nor  the  letters  of  the  Senate,  couched  in  terms  the 
most  honourable  to  Fra  Paolo,  and  which  bear  testimony  at  once 
to  his  reputation  and  his  virtues,  could  overcome  the  suspicions 
of  Pope  Clement.  Sarpi,  rejected,  threw  himself  back  on  his 
studies,  and  on  the  habits  of  his  calm  and  methodical  life,  till  he 
was  drawn  from  them  in  1606,  by  the  imprudent  attempts  of 
Paul  V  against  the  temporal  independence  of  Venice. 

Here  commences  the  statesman.  But  before  we  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  part  he  performed  in  that  capacity,  we  think  it 
better  to  complete  his  portraiture  as  a  man  of  science,  by  sum- 
ming up,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  results  of  his  scientific 
labours,  and  the  claim  which  they  give  him  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  most  powerful  minds  of  Italy,  and  of  Europe,  in  the  seven- 

*  "  Without  Aristotle  tbe  faith  is  lost,"  said  Bellarmine — and  there  is  some^ 
thing  in  this  veneration  of  the  Romanist  school  for  Aristotle,  which  sufficiently 
characterizes  the  spirit  of  Fapat  Catholicism.  It  was  after  Aristotle  that  they 
maintained  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  eould  not  be  proved  by  reasoning,  and 
that  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief  was  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church.  Following  the  opinion  of  certain  of  the  Fathers,  Sarpi 
believed  that  the  soul,  by  nature  mortal,  as  is  everything  that  has  a  beginning, 
becomes  immortal  by  a  decree  of  God's  justice,  which  could  not  otherwise  reward 
or  punish  human  actions  in  a  future  life.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
opinion,  which  we,  for  our  own  part,  deem  erroneous,  it  builds  its  principle  on  an 
argument  of  necessity,  on  an  idea  of  design,  on  an  induction  of  reason.  But 
Papal  Catholicism,  as  if  by  presentiment,  has  alwa3r8  had  a  horror  of  reasoning, 
even  whM&  brought  to  support  truths  r^ogniaed  by  authority. 
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teenth  century.  There  are  in  Sarpi  two  distinct  beings,  either 
of  them  so  illustrious,  that  the  other  might  be  suppressed  without 
depriving  him  of  immortality. 

Sarpi  possessed  indeed  an    encyclopsedic   intellect.     There 
exists  not  a  single  study  then  cultivated  in  which  he  was  not 
more  than  initiated ;  not  a  single  branch  of  human  knowledge  in 
which  he  has  not  left  the  trace  of  his  steps.      He  rose  at  break 
of  day,  and  w^orked  eight,  ten,  sometimes  twelve  hours ;  but  his 
memory  must  have  been  astonishing,  and  his  faculty  of  taking 
tip  and  assimilating  the  ideas  furnished  by  his  studies,  prodi- 
giously active,  to  enable  him  to  attain,  even  with  this  assiduity, 
the  point  he  incontestably  did  attain  in  so  many  sciences  at  once. 
Unfortunately   the   direct  data  for  fixing  this  point  with  pre- 
cision are  in  great  part  wanting.     A  kind  of  fatality  has  wreaked 
its  fury  on  the  laoours  of  this  wonderful  man.     One  half  of 
them  are  irreparably  lost,  and  a  great  part  of  the  remainder,  as 
we  before  said,  moulder,  unpublished,  m  various  foreign  libraries. 
His  own  indifference  to  fame,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  con- 
temporaries, have  deprived  us  of  a  mass  of  writings  which,  if 
collected,  would  have    formed  a  sort  of  Encyclopsedia  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  the   conflagration   of  the  Servite  library 
has  done  the  rest.     A  large  portion  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  first  men  of  his  time,  and  the  whole  of  that  with  Galileo,  is 
lost:   his   treatise   on  Equations   is  lost;    his   treatise   on   the 
Motions  of  Fluids  is  lost ;    his  book  of  Observations   on    the 
Magnetic  Power  is  lost;  his  additions,  explanations,  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  mathematician  Vieta ;    his  fragments  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  Plato,    and  other  Greek  philosophers;  his 
researches  on  Anatomy  and  Optics ;    his  precious  collection  of 
200   octavo   pages  containing  6  or  700  thoughts  on  different 
topics  of  science  and  philosophy,  all  are  lost.      Nothing  remains 
to  us,  of  all  these  works,  but  what  happens  to  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  Foscarini  in  his  history  of  Venetian  literature,  and  by 
Grisellini  in  his  ^  Memorie  Aneddotiche,'  both  always  epitomiz- 
infir  and  hardly  ever  quoting ;    both  writers  too  inferior  to  their 
subject    for  us  to  have  full  confidence  in  their    abridgments. 
But  all  these  losses  regard  ourselves  rather  than    Sarpi.      The 
judgment  which  posterity  must  pass  on  him  remains  equally 
certain,  and  the  **  intelligentia  per  cuncta  permeafn^*  (the  words 
of  the  inscription  composed  by  Andrea  Veniero,  for  a  bust  of  which 
die  mean  resentment  of  Urban  VHI  and  the  poltroonery  of  the 
Venetian  Senate  prevented  the  erection)  is  not  the  less  sane 
tioned  by  what  remains.     The  traces  left  by  his  researches  are 
everywhere,  and  the  depth  of  those  traces  is  attested  to  us  by 
witnesses  the  most  unimpeachable.     Thus,  speaking  on  magnetic 
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phenomena,  Battlsta  Porta  tells  us:    ^'Venetiis  eodem  studio 

vigiiantem     cognovimus    Paulum    Venetum quo    aliqua 

didicisse  non  solium  fateri  non  erubescimus  sed  gloriamur,  quum 
eo  doctiorem,  subtiliorem,  quotquot  adhuc  videre  contigerit 
neminem  cog^noverimus ;  natum  ad  Encyclopediam  :  non  tantum 
Venetse  urbis  aut  Italise,  sed  orbis  splendor  et  ornamentum."* 
In  Optics,  the  famous  Acquapendente  avows  how  much  he  is 
indebted  to  Fra  Paolo — ^'  Ineologo,  philosophoque  insigni,  sed 
mathematicarum  disciplinarum  et  praecipue  optices  maxime 
studioso/'f  Our  own  Sir  Henry  Wotton  exhibits  him  far  ad- 
vanced in  Botany  and  Mineralogy.  Galileo  calls  him  his  father 
and  master,  and  declares  that  no  one  in  Europe  surpassed  him  in 
mathematical  knowledge.  Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  design 
of  the  anatomical  theatre  at  Padua  and  other  edifices.  Sarpi 
himself  shows  us  that  he  was  consummately  learned  in  astronomy, 
in  mechanics,  and  anatomy — vir  ad  miracnlum  doctus :{:— in  the 
different  collections  of  his  letters,§  and  particularly  in  the  fifty- 
two  Latin  letters  written  to  Leschassier,  from  1608  to  1613.  No 
advance  in  science  escaped  him ;  no  discovery  was  made  that  he 
did  not  comment  on,  almost  always  to  its  improvement  Whe- 
ther we  look  to  his  own  letters,  to  his  memoirs  by  Grisellini  and 
Foscarini,  or  to  the  not  sufficiently  cited  writings  of  his  con-* 
temporaries — Sarpi,  "  this  poor  monk" — to  quote  the  words  of 
our  biographer  (chap,  the  fourth) — 

*^  Brought  up  in  the  prejudices  of  the  cloister,  and  impelled  in 
his  philosophic  career  solely  by  the  all-powerfulness  of  his  genius, 
at  a  time  when  philosophy  in  Italy  was  in  the  saddest  of  all  pos- 
sible conditions— when  the  inexorable  and  destroying  tyranny  of 
the  Spaniard  debased  the  intellects  of  Italv,  the  Court  of  Rome 
held  them  in  suspicion,  and  the  Inquisition  persecuted  them — 
when  every  opinion,  every  discovery,  every  book,  raised  the 
alarm  of  a  new  heresy,  and  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  censorship 
in  the  hands  of  monkish  idiots,  who  understood  them  not,  and 
reported  them  as  impious, — when  no  one  could  be  a  philosopher 
without  being  adjudged  an  atheist  or  a  magician,— when  a  monk- 
philosopher,  though  at  Venice  the  government  was  less  superstiti- 

*  De  Magia  Naturali.     Lib.  vii.        f  De  Oeulo  et  Visiif  Organo,  p.  3,  cap.  vi. 
\  Words  written  on  the  portrait  of  him,  atili  existing  in  the  Library  of  St 
Mark,  at  Venice. 

§  Besides  the  letters  to  Leschassier,  we  haye  those  of  the  edition  of  Capolago, 
before  mentioned  ;  nineteen  (in  Latin)  written  to  Gillot,  from  1608  to  1617  ;  two 
to  Casaubon  ;  eleven  to  Priuli,  of  1609 ;  the  letters  in  the  Geneva  edition,  from 
1607  to  1618;  those  to  Monsiguor  Lollino,  Bishop  of  Beliuno,  inserted  in 
Cicogna's  Iscrizioni  Venezianc  ;  and  some  others  dispersed.  Several  unpublished 
are  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  existing  in  the  Brera  Library.  A  complete 
edition  is  a  desideratum. 
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ous  dian  ebewliere,  had  still  more  to  dread  than  any  other/' — ^this 
poor  monk  we  behold  among  the  first  to  apply  analysis  and  ex- 
periment to  the  phenomena  of  nature — advancing  at  even  pace 
with  Gilbert  in  his  observations  on  the  magnetic  phenomena — 
perfecting  the  mathematical  labours  of  Vieta,  and  correcting  the 
errors  of  Anderson — giving  probably  to  Santorio  the  first  notions 
on  the  laws  of  animal  statics,  and  of  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
fluids  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  animated  bodies — throwing 
out  hypotheses,  since  verified,  on  the  spots  in  the  moon,  which 
he  considered  as  irregularities  of  the  surface,  and  laying  down 
before  Hevelius  maps  of  those  irregularities— assisting  Gdileo  in 
the  construction  of  the  telescope,  nis  penetrating  eye  foreseeing 
at  the  same  time  the  persecutions  which  his  friend  would  have  to 
undergo,  and  the  way  in  which  theology  would  be  arrayed 
in  opposition  to  his  confirmation  of  the  Copernican  theory — 
attempting  an  explanation,  by  one  universal  law,  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  celestial  motion,  and  hazarding,  before  Newton,  a 
solution  of  the  cavitation  of  bodies,  by  his  notion  that  the  earth 
is  an  immense  loadstone,  having  the  property  of  attracting  the 
bodies  surrounding  it — anticipating  mrrow  in  attention  to  the 
difficulties  of  determining  the  places  of  objects  seen  by  refraction, 
Cavalieri  on  the  subject  of  burning  glasses  whose  curve  is 
generated  by  a  parabola,  Kepler  and  wegory  in  their  ideas  of 
comparative  astronomy — and  crowning  all  by  two  great  dis- 
coverieSj  the  first  of  which,  that  of  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  foramen  uvese,  is  proved  to  be  his  by  Acquapendente ;  * 
and  the  second  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood :  which,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  by  Morgagni,  and  so  many 
others  after  him,  among  whom  we  are  obliged  to  name  Ginguene,f 
it  appears  to  us  must  incontestably  be  attributed  to  him. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  aware  that  we  touch  a  point  in  which  it 
may  be  thought  our  national  honour  is  concerned.  But  truth  in 
everything  and  above  everything  appears  to  us  the  only  basis  for 
a  nation's  honour.  We  are  far  from  seeking  to  lessen,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  that  share  of  immortality  which  all  Europe  has 
decreed  to  our  own  Harvey,  although  our  love  of  truth  compels 
us  to  repudiate  the  assertion  put  forth  by  one  of  his  disciples, 
that  Sarpi  received  a  copy  of  Harvey's  book  from  the  Venetian 
ambassador  resident  in  London ;  an  assertion  disproved  by  facts 
(for  Sarpi  died  in  1623,  five  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 

*  '  Quod  arcanum,  nempe  de  varia  coDtractione  et  dilatatione  foraminis  uves, 
obsenratum  est  et  mihi  significatum  a  R.  P.  magistro  Paulo  Veneto,  ordinis  Ser- 
Yorum.*— De  Oculo  et  visus  orgaoo. 

f  Hist.  Litter,  d'ltalie,  ch.  zxviii.  He  seemi  bowoTer  to  eootradiot  bimielf  in 
the  same  ohapteri  some  pages  further  on. 
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work  Exerciiatio  Anatomica  de  motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Ani- 
malibusy  which  was  published  by  Fischer,  at  Frankfort,  in  1628). 
It  seems  probable,  as  has  often  happened,  that  neither  of  these 
great  men  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
other ;  and  the  merit  remains  exclusively  with  Harvey  of  ren- 
dering the  discovery  available  to  science  by  tracing  it  to  its  con« 
sequences,  which  Acquapendente  had  not  even  a  glimpse  of. 
But  tlie  claims  of  Sarpi  to  the  discovery  itself  appear  to  us  so 
strong,  that  we  must  be  permitted  a  short  digression  in  their 
favour :  the  rather,  that  our  biographer,  so  minute  on  most  other 
points,  appears  to  have  treated  this  a  little  too  cursorily.  Our 
readers,  too,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  want  of  space 
alone  hinders  us  from  supporting,  by  evidence  in  detail,  all  that 
we  have  affirmed  of  Sarpi 's  other  labours. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  must  be  discussed 
as  between  Sarpi  and  Acquapendente ;  the  solution  depends  on 
ascertaining  to  which  of  these  two  belongs  the  discovery  of  the 
valves  of  the  veins.  Between  these  two,  we  say,  lies  the  ques- 
tion of  priority ;  for  were  we  to  admit  that  Acquapendente  was 
the  first  to  discover  these  valves,  the  question  would  be  entirely 
set  at  rest ;  Harvey  would  be,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  sole  person 
admissible  to  the  honour  of  the  mil  discovery,  since  Acquapen- 
dente, notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  veins, 
did  not  hint  a  single  doubt  on  the  Galenic  theory  of  the  spirit 
circulating  through  the  arteries.  But  if  the  priority  be  given  to 
Sarpi,  the  field  is  left  open  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  he  pushed  his  researches.  We  have  just  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  it  appears  to  us  is 
capable  of  historical  proof. 

We  have,  first,  a  most  essential  evidence  in  favour  of  Sarpi, 
the  positive  testimony  of  Fra  Fulgenzio,  who  appeals  from  his 
own  knowledge  to  that  of  men  eminent  in  the  science,  and, 
among  the  rest,  of  Santorio  and  Asselinau.  They  were  both 
living  when  he  wrote,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  would 
incur  the  hazard  of  contradiction  from  them,  and  expose  his 
labours  in  honour  of  his  friend  to  irreparable  discredit.  We  have 
also  the  evidence  of  Claude  Peiresc  (see  his  life  by  Gassendi*) — 
evidence  the  more  important,  as  he  was  the  friend  of  Acquapen- 
dente, and  resided  in  Italy,  almost  entirely  either  at  Venice  or  at 

*  '*  Cum  simul  monuissem  Gulielmum  Harveium  edidisse  prsclarum  librum  de 

suceessione  sanguinis,  &c inter  cstera  vero  argumenta  confirmasse  illud  ex 

Tenarunn  TalvuHs,  de  quibus  ipse  ( Peireschius)  aliquid  inaudierat  ab  Acquapen- 
dente, et  quarum  inventorem  primum  Sarpium  Scrvitam  meminerat."  Compare  this 
passage  of  Gassendi  with  the  remarks  of  Foscarini,  in  his  LeUtratura  Veneziana 
note,  249.     See  also  GriseUinii  Memorie  Aneddote,  p.  I. 
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Padua,  frotii  1599  to  1602 — the  .  very  period  during  which  the 
latter  published  (1600)  his  treatise  De  Ustiolis  Venarum.  A  third 
testimony,  still  more  important,  is  that  of  Wesling,  as  found  in  the 
26th  letter  of  Bartolinus  to  Waley.  His  words  are  decisive: 
"  De  circulatione  Harveian^  mihi  secretum  iperuit  VesUngius 
nuUi  revelandum,  esse  nempe  inventum  Petri  Pauli  Veneti  {&. 
quo  de  ostiolis  venarum  habuit  Acquapendens)  ut  ex  ipsitts  auio" 
grapho  vidit  quod  Venetiis  servat  R  Fulgentius  illius  discipulus 
et  successor."  Bartolini,  whose  weighty  authority  has  been  neg- 
lected by  M.  Bianchi-Giovini,  was  so  certain  on  the  point,  that 
he  frequently  reverts  to  it  in  his  Anatomia  Reformata*  In  lib.  i, 
De  Venis,  he  says:  "  Cujus  quamquam  apud  antiquos  obscura 
extant  vestigia,  tamen  clarius  nostro  seculo  innotuit  ingeniosis- 
simo  Paulo  Sarpi  Veneto,  utexschedis  ejus  P.  Fulgentius  retulit, 
mox  Harveio  Anglo,  cui  ^x\m2ei  promulgationis  et  per  varia  argu- 
menta  et  experimenta  probationis  primse  laus  merito  debetur;" 
a  passage  which  appears  to  us  to  be  an  admirable  statement  of 
the  question,  from  the  impartiality  with  which  the  share  of  merit 
is  assigned  to  each :  and  he  again  repeats  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing in  his  second  chapter,  "  De  Venarum  substantia  et  valvulis." 
Now,  Bartolini  lived  at  a  period  when  the  question  had  not  yet 
been  darkened  by  time,  nor  confused  by  controversy.  The  first 
edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Leyden,  bears  the  date  of  1641. 
Harvey  was  then  alive,  and  lived  till  the  year  1657.  Bar- 
tolini had  every  possible  opportunity  of  rectifying  his  statement, 
had  it  not  been  well  grounded.  He  was  travelling  in  Italy  from 
1642  to  1645;  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academia  degli 
Incognitiy  at  Venice ;  and  was  resident  a  considerable  period  at 
Padua,  where  the  memory  of  Acquapendente,  who  died  in  1619, 
was  still  fresh.  With  the  impartiality  manifest  in  all  that  he 
says,  would  he  have  persisted  in  these  assertions  whilst  Harvey  was 
still  alive  ?  But,  more  than  this— Waley,  himself  a  contempo- 
rary of  Harvey,  and  one  of  his  principal  partisans,  confirms  Bar- 
tolini's  attestation.  In  his  epistle  to  Bartolini,  '  De  motu  chyli 
et  sanguinis/  he  says,  "  Quo  (seculo)  vir  incomparabilis  Paulus 
Servita  Venetus  valvularum  in  venis  fabricam  observavit  accu- 
ratius  quam  magnus  anatomicus  Fabricius  ab  Acquapendente 
postea  edidit,  et  ex  valvularum  constitutione  aliisque  experi- 
mentis  sanguinis  motum  deduxit,  egregio  scripto  asseruit,  quod 
etiamnum  intelligo  apud  Venetos  asservari.  Ab  hoc  Servita 
edoctus  vir  doctissimus  Gulielmus  Harveius  sanguinis  hunc 
motum  accuratius  indagavit,  inventis  auxit,  probavit  firmius  et 
suo  vulgavit  nomine."  When  Waley  wrote,  Sarpi  was  dead ; 
and  his  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  manuscript  was  founded  not 
on  vague  reports  current  at  Venice  amongst  Sarpi's  friends,  but 
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on  the  surer  authority  of  his  own  scientific  information,  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  learned.  It  does  not  appear  that 
•Waley  ever  travelled  in  Italy ;  we  know  that  he  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  in  1631,  that  the  year  following  he  taught  at 
Leyden,  and  that  his  death  took  place  there  in  1649. 

To  all  these  testimonies,  since  acquiesced  in  by  Haller  and 
others  (vide  Eloy.  Diet.  Histor.  de  la  M^decine — Art.  Harvey) 
Morgagni,  the  principal  objector,  opposes  in  his  '  Anatomical 
Letters'  (Venice  1741)  merely  a  few  assertions,  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  facts ;  the  authority  of  Baccino,  a  pupil  of  Aquapen- 
dente,  who  published  in  1592,  whose  expressions  *  moreover  are 
by  no  means  decisive  against  the  opinion  we  support,  and  some 
considerations  of  improbability,  which  would  be  valid,  did  not  the 
question  relate  to  a  person  of  such  extraordinary  intellectual  supe- 
riority as  Paul  Sarpi.  An  argument  from  the  age  of  Sarpi  (he  was 
but  22,  in  1574,  when  Acquapendente  first  mentioned  the  valves) 
might  be  of  some  weight  in  a  case  of  absolute  uncertainty,  but  is 
of  none  whatever  against  such  evidence  as  we  have  quoted.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  intellectual  development  of  Sarpi 
was  marvellously  precocious ;  and  that  his  Mantuan  theses,  which 
procured  him  a  pension,  an  office  at  court,  a  public  lectureship, 
and  caused  it  to  be  said  of  him  that  there  would  be  but  one  Fra 
Paolo^  are  of  as  early  a  date  as  1570,  when  he  was  but  eighteen. 
The  assertion  that  his  serious  studies  commenced  only  in  1582, 
after  he  had  been  elected  Provincial  of  his  order,  is  an  even 
more  unfounded  assumption.  It  was  precisely  during  his  four 
years'  residence  at  Mantua  that  he  was  engaged  in  those  studies 
which  we  (after  M.  Bianchi-Giovini)  have  detailed.  We  know 
that  A  natomy  was  one  of  them ;  we  know  also  that  in  these  four 
years  he  made  great  progress  in  Hydrostatics,  and  in  all  the 
branches  of  Mathematics.  Now,  it  was  from  these  very  sciences, 
from  physi co-mathematical  speculations,  that  Sarpi  came  to  sur- 
mise the  impossibility  of  the  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  its  own  weight ;  thence  his  researches  on 
the  structure  of  the  veins,  hence  the  discovery  of  the  valves,  and 
all  the  rest — by  an  inductive  process,  we  may  add,  far  more 
scientifically  correct  than  that  of  Acquapendente. 

We  have,  besides,  testimony  almost  direct  to  the  point,  from 
Sarpi  himself,  in  a  fragment  of  a  letter  preserved  to  us  by 
Grisellini,  and  quoted  by  M.  Bianchi-Giovini ;  in  which  he 
declares  that  he  had  found  a  great  identity  between  his  own 
thoughts,  and  what  Vesale  had  said   of  the  circulation  of  the 

*  **  Neminem  Ugimus  qui  earum  (valvularum)  fecerit  mentionem  ante  Fab. 
ab  Acquapendente,*'—**  Valvulas  ....  Fab.  ab  Acquapendente  anno  1574,  jmbtice 
tkmonMtravit, " 
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blood,  and  of  the  iiisuflSadon  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  of  persons 
in  a  state  of  asphyxia. 

"  As  to  your  exhortations"  (says  Fra  Paolo\  "  I  must  tell  jrou 
that  I  am  no  longer  in  a  position  to  be  able,  as  neretofore,  to  rebeve 
my  hours  of  silence  by  making  anatomical  observations  on  lambs, 
kids,  calves,  or  other  animals ;  if  I  Tf  ere,  I  should  be  now  more 
than  ever  desirous  of  repeating  some  of  them,  on  account  of  the 
noble  present  you  have  made  me  of  the  great  and  truly  useful  work 
of  the  illustrious  Vesale.     There  is  really  a  great  analogy  between 
the  things  already  remarked  and  noted  down  by  me  (awertite  e  re- 
gistrate)  respecting  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  animal  body,  and 
the  structure  and  use  of  the  valves,  and  what  I  have,  with  pleasure, 
found  indicated,  though  with  less  clearness,  in  book  vii,  chap.  9,  of 
this  work.     It  may  be  gathered  thence  that  by  the  insufflation  of 
fresh  air  into  the  trachea  of  dying  men,  or  of  those  in  whom  the 
Vital  functions  appear  to  have  ceased,  we  succeed  in  restoring  to 
their  blood  the  lost  motion,  and  in  prolonging  life  for  some  time. 
If  this  be  so,  which  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  after  the  assurance  of 
this  ereat  anatomist,  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
ihe  wr  we  breathe  contains  a  principle  or  agent  capable  of  vivifying 
the  sanguineous  fluid,  of  re-establishing  its  motion  in  those  who  are 
overtaken  by  mortal  faintings  or  overpowered  by  the  pernicious  va- 
pours exhaled  from  tombs  ....  an  agent,  in  short,  such  as  that 
mdicated  by  scripture,  in  the  words  Anima  omnis  camis — that  is  to 
say,  of  every  thing  living — in  sanguine  est ;  of  which  also  spoke  some 
ancient  philosophers,  and,  nearer  to  our  own  time,  M arsilio  Ficino, 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  &c." 

Let  the  passage  of  Vesale  in  chapter  xix  of  the  book  '  De 
Corporis  humani  fabric^/  be  attentively  examined ;  mark  the  ex- 
pression, "  in  arteriis  sanguinem  natura  contineri ;"  and  that  in  the 
tenth  chapter:— -'^  cordis  fanctiones  quae  in  sanguinis  emuta- 
tione  .  . .  potissimum  consistunt;"  and  it  will  be  impossible  that  a 
comparison  with  the  passage  in  Sarpi's  letter  should  not  prove 
that  such  ideas  were  not  new  to  him — that  he  had  already  been 
engaged  in  similar  experiments — that  he  had  attained  a  greater 
degree  of  precision  than  Vesale  himself,  and  that  his  silence  re- 
specting Acquapendente,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  evincing 
his  satisfaction  at  meeting  with  a  confirmation  of  the  ideas  which 
he  had  written  down  some  time  before  on  the  motion  of  the  blood 
and  the  use  of  the  valves,  excludes  the  last-mentioned  person 
from  all  claim  to  priority.  Sarpi  was  not  a  man  to  suppress  the 
discoveries  of  others  in  order  to  appropriate  them  to  himself.  He 
was  modest  in  the  extreme,  of  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  vanity.  There  is  nothing  surprising,  nothing 
repugnant  to  his  character  (so  essentially  prudent,  and  with  too 
little  ambition  in  its  composition  for  him  to  risk  the  calm  of  bis 
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life  in  favour  of  a  scientific  discovery),  in  supposing  that,  dreading 
the  clamour  of  superstition  and  intolerance  which  at  that  time 
awaited  whosoever  was  bold  enough  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
theories  of  the  Galenic  school,  he  may,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Bayle 
on  his  anatomical  studies  in  general,  have  made  of  his  discovery 
a  sort  of  mystery,  secretum  nulli  revelandum.  But  it  would  be 
surprising,  and  repugnant  to  his  entire  character,  if  Sarpi  had  en- 
deavoured, in  the  eyes  of  the  two  or  three  persons  honoured  with 
his  confidence,  to  usurp  a  merit  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  pardon  us  this  long  and  somewhat 
pedantic  digression,  in  consioeration  of  the  importance  of  the 
question,  not  in  itself,  but  for  the  appreciation  oi  the  man  we  are 
treating  of.     We  were  bound  to  do  justice  to  the  might  of  Fra 
Paolo's  genius.     We  are  now,  on  the  other  hand,  compelled  to 
confess,  with  all  impartiality,  that  in  something  he  was  deficient ; 
a  something  which,  perhaps,  hindered  even  tnose  great  powers 
from  producing  all  their  fruits :  this  was  unity.     Sarpi  was,  as 
we    have    said,  a  living  encyclopaedia;  but   an  encyclopaedia 
made  up  of  fragments,  without  any  general  principle  to  con-' 
nect  them.     In  this  vast  mind,  which   took  in  all  the  disco- 
veries,  all  the  great  scientific  results  of  the  labours   of  the 
age  and  of  his  own  studies,  these  results  seem  to  have  existed 
in  a  dispersed  state :  there  was  no  all-embracing  view,  no  com- 
prehensive principle  of  union,  such  as  binds  together  diverse 
sciences,  gives  to  each  its  place  in  the  universal  scheme,  detei^ 
mines  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  creating  the  possibility  of 
(as  it  were)  summing  up  the  labours  accomplished  and  the  deve- 
lopment attained,  points  out  to  the  human  mind  the  path  to  new 
progression.     In  what  remains  to  us  of  Sarpi  there  is  n<tt  re- 
vealed to  us  that  generalizing  and  unifying  tendency,  which  pro- 
duces great  men  and  great  results,  that  synthetic  power  inherent 
in  Italian  genius  at  all  its  grand  epochs  of  activity,  and  which,  at 
that  time,  driven  back  by  the  Inquisition,  by  Spanish  oppression, 
by  Jesuit  education,  and  by  the  Academies,  entrenched  itself  in 
metaphysics,  in  the  persons  of  Telesio,  of  Campanella,  and  above 
all,  of  Giordano  Bruno.    Judging  from  the  summary  which  Fos- 
carini  has  transmitted  to  us  of  Sarpi's  *  Art  of  Thinking,'— ilr/e 
di  ben  pensare  (vid.  Bianchi,  chap,  iv),  he  seems  not  to  have  ad- 
vanced in  philosophy  beyond  Aristotle ;  and  in  like  manner  to 
have  taken  his  ground  in  Ethics,  upon  a  species  of  Stoicism  revived 
from  the  ancients.     A  feeling  for  the  higher  poetry  was  also  a 
stranger  to  him.     Homer  was,  to  him,  nothing  but  an  historian. 
Dante  never  receives  from  him  the  acknowledgment  of  a  quota- 
tion.    He  is  never  alive  to  the  importance  of  Literature  properly 
so  termed.    So,  indeed,  it  could  not  but  have  been  with  the  Sarpi 
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we  picture  to  ourselves.  Philosophy  is,  essentially,  tlie  synthesis 
of  human  knowledge.  Poetry,  when  truly  of  the  higher  kind, 
has  more  connection  with  philosophy  in  this  sense,  than  is  gene- 
rally thought:  and  the  genius  of  Sarpi  was  almost  exclusively 
anaiyticah 

We  shall  now,  resuming  the  thread  of  our  biography,  follow 
Sarpi  in  his  career  as  a  public  man ;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  in 
completing  the  sketch  of  his  character,  discover  a  confirmation  of 
what  we  have  just  advanced  as  regards  the  man  of  science. 

In  Italy  and  elsewhere  the  Papacy  was  now  beginning  to 
recover  itself  from  the  terror  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by 
the  Reformation.  Thenceforth  resigned  to  losses  which  were 
irrecoverable,  and  shutting  out,  once  for  all,  from  the  pale  of  the 
Church  those  countries  in  which  the  religious  revolution  had 
triumphed,  she  laboured  with  the  greater  activity  to  strengthen 
her  power  in  the  remainder.  The  Council  of  Trent,  so  dreaded 
and  so  long  eluded  by  her,  had,  contrary  to  the  general  expecta- 
tion, ended  to  her  advantage.  She  reckoned  on  dating  from 
thence  a  new  epoch  of  existence.  The  last  sparks  of  open 
resistance  had  been  quenched  in  the  blood  of  Carnesecchi  and 
Paleario.  Rome,  reduced  during  the  sixteentli  century  to  the 
defensive,  thought  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  that 
she  was  in  a  position  to  resume  the  initiative,  and  organized  her 
means  of  attack  with  more  activity  than  ever.  She  multiplied 
her  monks :  in  them  she  found  an  army ;  in  the  Jesuits,  a  kind 
of  sacred  band ;  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  an  instrument  of 
education ;  and  in  the  colleges  for  foreigners,  which  she  imme- 
diately founded,  a  means  of  the  future  dissemination  of  new 
germs  of  Catholicism  in  the  countries  which  had  escaped  from 
her  yoke.  Her  Inquisition  was  on  the  watch  against  proscly  tism ; 
timid  consciences  were  terrified  by  the  prohibitions  of  her  Index ; 
and  for  stronger  minds  she  organized  means  of  a  more  physical 
character,  whose  extent  and  vigilance  may  be  gathered  from  the 
correspondence  of  Sarpi.*  Over  and  above  the  support  which 
she  found  elsewhere,  she  possessed  in  the  Italian  states  a  pecu- 
liar latitude  for  her  movements.  This  was  not  secured  to  her 
by  fellow-feeling,  but  by  identity  of  interest.  According  to  the 
judicious  remark  of  Botta,  the  Italian  princes  were  deeply  sensi- 
ble that  they  had  indeed  in  Rome,  that  is  to  say,  in  her  preten- 

*  **  You  would  not  believe  the  extreme  pains  they  take  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  good  books.  They  have  spies  at  alt  the  points  from  whence  such  are  likely 
to  issue.  At  Inspruck  and  Trent  the  most  searching  inquisition  is  made.  And 
it  is  still  woTse  on  the  Grisons*  side ;  the  nuncio's  agents  swarm  there."— -Letter  of 
July  8,  1606.  "  At  Bergamo,  Verona,  and  Venice  they  keep  spies  ever  on  the 
alert  to  watch  the  sending  away  of  all  parcels,  and  to  know  to  what  persona  they 
are  addressed."*- July  22nd|  same  year. 
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sioiiSy  a  rival,  biit  that  in  innovation,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  opinions 
of  the  Reformers,  they  had  a  deadly  foe.  Fortified  witli  these 
aids«  the  Court  of  Rome  flattered  itself  with  the  re*acquisition  of 
temporal  ascendancy,  and  took  courage  for  new  acts  of  encroach^ 
ment,  which,  to '  say  the  least,  were  indiscretions.  So  early  as 
1568  Pius  V  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  risk  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Bull  ^'  In  Coena  Domini."  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  Paul  V;  but  as  the  first  did  not  succeed  in  realizing  tlie 
entire  and  universal  execution  of  his  Bull,  so  the  attempts  of  the 
second  were  destined  to  encounter  still  more  powerful  obstacles. 
There  was  against  them,  something  more  powerful  than  all  that 
had  entered  into  their  calculation — that  something^  presaged  by 
one  of  the  latest  Italian  martyrs  of  religious  emancipation,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Bartocci,  when,  from  amidst  the  flames,  m  1570,  he 
shouted  to  coming  generations  the  cry  of  "  VictorVj  victory.** 
It  was  the  law  of  Time  and  Intelligence ;  the  conscience  of  the 
human  race  rising  against  the  Papacy.  Opinion  had  become 
power :  the  Papacy  was  undermined ;  and  ttie*  Venetian  trans- 
actions were  the  proof.  M.  Bianchi-Giovini  has,  in  our 
opinion,  related  these  transactions  better  than  his  predecessors ; 
we  have  but  to  condense  his  narrative. 

Paul  V  was  ambitious,  intolerant,  bold,  and  obstinate.  Within 
a  very  short  space  of  time  he  had  engaged  in  disputes,  all  relat- 
ing to  the  exercise  of  his  temporal  powers^  with  Spain,  Naples, 
Malta,  Savoy,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  Genoa ;  and  had  everywhere 
obtained  submission.  It  was  when  emboldened  by  all  these  suc- 
cesses, that  he  took  his  steps  in  relation  to  Venice.  There  existed 
at  Rome  an  old  grudge  against  the  Republic.  Partly  from  the 
stationary  spirit  natural  to  an  aristocratic  government,  partly 
from  her  habitual  hostility  with  the  Turks,  causing  her  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  preserving  so  powerful  an  ally  as  the  Papacy, 
together  with  other  circumstances  which  we  need  not  here 
examine,  Venice  had  ever  remained  faithful  to  Catholicism. 
But  jealous  of  her  internal  independence^  she  had  always 
thwarted  that  influence  which  the  clergy  aimed  at  acquiring  in 
temporal  matters ;  had  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over 
church  property  ;  and  had  maintained  the  separation  of  the  two 
powers,  by  restraining  the  Papacy  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
spiritual  province.  Tlience  the  heart-burning — thence  also  the 
importance  of  a  victory  that  would  suffice  of  itself  alone  to  reani- 
mate the  Papacy.  Paul  V  yielded  to  the  temptation.  He 
seems  to  have  purposely  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  quarrel. 
He  was  requested  to  conclude  the  business  of  Ceneda — he 
refused ;  to  grant  the  usual  tenth  on  the  clergyr— he  refused ;  to 
dispense   with   the  journey  to   Rome    of   the    newly  elected 
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Pahiarcli — he  refused.  Venice,  in  her  turn,  refused  pecuniary 
assistance  to  the  war  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks  ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  law  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  which 
Rome  affirmed  to  endanger  her  supply  of  provisions ;  the  abroga- 
tion, much  insisted  on,  of  a  law  of  1357,  which  made  authonty 
from  the  government  necessary  to  the  foundation  of  new  reli- 
gious edifices  or  monastic  orders ;  and  of  another  law,  as  old  as 
1333,  which  forbade  fresh  acquisitions  of  property  by  the  clergy.* 
In  the  meantime  there  took  place  at  Venice  the  arrest  of  a  canon 
of  Vicenza,  guilty  of  breaking  open  the  seals  of  the  state,  and  of 
defaming,  by  placards,  a  lady  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
seduce ;  and  (a  little  after)  that  of  a  certain  Brandolino,  Abbot  of 
Nervesi  in  the  Friuli,  charged  with  a  concentration  of  infamy — 
parricide,  fratricide,  incest^  and  extortion.  This  spark  caused 
the  explosion.  The  Pope  complained,  remonstrated,  insisted; 
he  asserted  that  thesej  arrests  were  violations  of  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy ;  and  joining  all  his  complaints  together^  he  issued 
on  the  loth  of  December  1605,  two  briefs,  one  of  which  de- 
manded the  revocation  of  the  laws  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  the 
other  required  that  the  prisoners  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  In  case  of  disobedience,  excommunication 
was  to  follow.  The  Doge  Grimani  was  then  dying;  and  it  was  not 
till  January  1606,  after  the  election  of  the  new  Doge,  Leonardo 
Donato,  that  the  briefs  were  opened.  The  matter  was  serious ; 
the  ordinary  counsellors  (consultori),  were  not  sufficient,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  Fra  Paolo.  He  had  already,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business,  been  consulted  as  a  private  person. 
His  advice  hitherto  had  been  entirely  pacific ;  but  now  that  every 
path  of  accommodation  had  been  tried,  and  his.  opinion  M^as  offi- 
cially required  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Senate,  the  character 
of  his  function  was  changed.  This  he  perceived ;  and  to  the 
question — "  What  remedies  there  were  against  the  thunders  of 
Kome  ?'' — he  replied :  "  Physical  resistance,  and  the  appeal  to  a 
future  CounciV 

This  answer  was  terrible  in  its  laconicism.  It  shook  the 
jpds  by  both  its  poles.  The  first  remedy,  preventing  through 
the  powers  of  government  the  publication  and  execution  of  the 
briefs,  summarily  decided  the  question  of  fact;  if  employed  with 
success,  it  would  demonstrate  the  impotence  of  the  Papacy. 
The  second  decided  the  question  of  right;  it  evoked  a  third 
power, — that  which  was  at  all  times  most  dreaded  by  the 
Jpapacy,  and  from  which  it  will  one  day  receive  its  final  blow. 

*  The  clergy  already  possessed  almost  a  third  of  the  land,  and  their  exemption 
from  taxation  dreadfully  enhanced  the  burdens  of  the  laity. 
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The  Senate  in  their  turn  perceived  that  they  had  found  their  man. 
On  the  28th  of  January  they  unanimously  named  Fra  Paolo 
theologian  and  canonist  to  the  Republic,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
200  ducats,  and  on  the  same  day  sent  to  Rome  a  statement  in 
justification  of  their  measures.  The  Pope  alone  was  blind  to  his 
position^  and  after  holding  a  consistory  of  Cardinals,  he,  on  the 
17th  April,  placed  the  Venetian  territory  under  an  interdict.  M. 
Bianchi  does  not  generally  refer  his  readers  to  the  ori^nal  autho- 
rities ;  but  those  who  may  be  curious  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
brief,  of  which  he  gives  but  the  substance,  will  find  it  in  the 
Cod.  diplom.  of  Lunig.,  vol.  ii,  sec.  6. 

From  this  moment  Fra  Paolo  was  constantly  in  the  breach.  The 
acts  of  the  Senate,  the  measures  taken  at  home,  and  the  writings 
propagated  abroad,  to  refute  the  accusations  launched  by  the 
Papal  party,  all  sprang  from  him,  all  were  inspired  by  his  counsels, 
and  developed  by  his  labours — labours  vast,  continued,  and  the 
more  prodigious  that  they  were  never  superficial ;  he  brought  to 
them  all  his  faculties  of  investigation,  and  a  full  understanding 
of  his  mission.  He  was  literally,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
interdict,  the  soul  of  Venice. 

From  this  moment  also  it  might  be  seen  that  he  had  rightly 
estimated  his  times,  his  countrymen,  and  the  power  of  Rome. 
Although  at  the  beginning  Fra  Paolo  seemed  to  betray  a  leaning 
towards  the  appeal  to  a  council,  the  first  of  the  two  modes  of 
defence  was  adopted,  and  successfully.  All  depended  on  the 
question  whether  the  Pope  or  the  Governipent  had  the  ^eajtest 
moral  power  over  the  country.  In  the  time  of  Clement  v,  when 
excommunieation  was  fulminated  against  the  Venetians  on  ac- 
count of  the  matter  of  Ferrara,  and  they  were  declared  in^mous 
to  the  fourth  generation^  and  the  lawful  slaves  of  the  first  invader, 
they  had  not  felt  themselves  strong  enough,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  a  slavish  submission,  and  to  suffer,  in  the  person  of  their  ambasr 
sadors,  the  epithet  of  dogs  without  souls^  applied  by  the  Papal 
mouth,  in  full  consistory.  Were  they  stronger  noW)  in  the  time 
of  Paul  V  ?  Had  opinion  advanced,  and  how  much  ?  This  it 
was  necessary  to  ki^ow  before  precipitating  themselves  into  overt 
resistance.  This  knowledge  oarpi  possessed,  and  in  the  verifi- 
cation of  his  judgment  lies  the  whole  nistorical  importance  of  jthe 
period  we  are  speaking  of. 

On  the  6th  of  May  two  manifestoes  were  published.  The 
first,  addressed  to  die  citizens,  set  before  them  the  state  of  things, 
the  causes  whidi  had  produced  it,  the  aggressions  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
citizens  in  a  cause  that  concerned  the  wel&re  and  the  honour  of 
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all.  The  second  set  forth  to  the  clergy  of  the  state,  from  the 
scriptures,  thefatliers,  and  the  canons  of  the  church,  the  entire  nul- 
lity of  the  Papal  brief;  it  ordered  the  continuation  of  all  the  cere- 
monies of  religion;  it  enjoined  the  greatest  publicity  to  be  given 
to  the  manifestoes,  and  requested  their  prayers  that  God  would 
enlighten  the  Holy  Father.  Another  proclamation  broke  off  all  the 
usual  communication  between  Rome  and  the  clergy,  and  ordered 
them  to  transmit  to  the  Ten,  with  the  seals  unbroken,  all  letters 
coming  from  Rome.  The  confessors  were  placed  under  rigid 
suryeillance.  One  parish  priest,  and  one  only,  closed  his  church  ; 
a  gibbet  was  erected  in  front  of  his  house,  and  the  church  was 
reopened.  The  vicar-capitular  of  Padua  replied  to  the  order 
concerning  liie  letters,  '^  that  he  would  do  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  inspire  him :"  it  was  signified  to  him  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  already  inspired  the  Council  of  Ten  to  hang  all  those  that 
disobeyed  them.  The  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome  was  recalled. 
A  decree  was  issued,  forbidding  the  monks  in  general,  under  pain 
of  death,  from  executing  the  order  from  Rome  which  enjoined 
them  to  quit  the  city.  It  was  expedient  to  permit  the  departure 
of  the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents,  indefatigable  and  dangerous 
conspirators,  and  they  were  excepted  from  the  decree,  and  left 
the  place.     Our  biographer  states  that — 

"  They  summoned  their  female  penitents  in  a  body,  juggled  them 
out  of  large  sums  of  money,  stripped  their  own  churches  and  col- 
leges bare,  burnt  their  written  confessions  and  the  secret  rules  of 
their  order,  and  made  away  with  their  most  valuable  effects.  Four 
chests  were  found  in  the  house  of  a  merchant  named  Franzini ; 
seven  or  eight  smaller  ones  were  seized  as  they  were  endeavouring 
to  carry  them  off  in  boats ;  and  in  a  secret  place  of  the  convent 
there  were  discovered  crucibles  and  small  furnaces  for  melting 
metal.  The  chalices,  the  pyxies,  the  chandeliers,  the  lamps  of  gold 
and  silver,  all  disappeared.  The  magistrates  appointed  to  receive 
the  inventory  found  but  a  very  small  portion,  of  the  less  valuable 
effects.  The  scandal  equalled  the  notoriety.  The  Jesuits,  profound 
in  hypocrisy,  departed  each  with  a  crucifix  on  his  neck,  affecting 
the  sufferings  of  martyrs — and  to  behold  their  self-mortifying  and 
penitent-like  bearing,  one  would  have  thought  Christ  was  going 
with  them." — Chap.  xi. 

A  decree  of  the  14th  of  June  changed  their  expulsion  into  per- 
petual banishment. 

All  this  was  energetic,  unprecedented,  and  apparently  ha- 
zardous; but  the  time  was  ripe.  All  these  measures  had  the 
favour  and  support  of  the  masses.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
-^despite  their  active  proselytism  and  the  influence  of  their  vast 
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wealth* — ^was  hailed  with  acclamation.?.  The  people  hissed  them 
at  their  departure,  and  would  have  done  worse  had  they  not 
been  protected  by  the  police.  Nothing  was  changed  in  the 
ceremonials  of  religion.  The  churches  remained  open,  and  the 
processions  were  performed  with  the  usual  regularity.  The 
Romanist  partisans  in  the  States  of  the  Pope,  the  Milanese, 
Mantua,  Naples,  Parma,  on  all  sides,  and  by  all  possible  means, 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confessional,  spoke,  wrote,  slandered, 
and  fanned  the  flame.  They  dispersed  books,  maintained  cor- 
respondence, and  sent  agents  to  Venice.  To  listen  to  them«  the 
Republic  was  a  hotbed  of  atheism,  anarchy,  and  crime — Fra 
Paolo  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.  All  produced  no  effect; 
tranquillity  was  not  for  a  single  instant  disturbed.  The  people 
replied  by  songs,  and  turned  the  ecclesiastical  censures  into  bur- 
lesque. A  few  days  before,  they  had  from  habit  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  Pope,  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
would  perhaps  have  gone  on  doing  so  if  they  had  perceived  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  the  Senate ;  but  finding  so  energetic  and 
confident  an  expression  given  to  their  own  secret  convic- 
tions, they  fearlessly  followed  those  convictions.  So  true 
is  it  that,  a  certain  state  of  things  being  given,  all  depends 
on  there  being  found  some  one  who  has  the  courage  to  give 
the  initiative. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  contest  had  also  another  and  far  wider 
battle-field,  in  which  almost  the  whole  burden  lay  on  Fra  Paolo. 
The  cause  triumphed  undisputed  at  Venice ;  but  it  had  also  to 
prove  its  justice  before  Italy  and  attentive  Europe.  This  was  the 
province  of  the  Press — a  province  in  which  all  the  advantages 
were  on  the  side  of  Venice,  all  the  inconveniences  on  the  side  of 
Rome.  For  it  is  of  fatal  augury  to  a  religious  creed  resting 
upon  authority  and  blind  faith,  to  be  reduced  to  maintain  its 
ground  by  books  and  discussion.  Rome,  however,  began ;  while 
Venice,  following  the  plan  of  Fra  Paolo,  kept  only  on  the 
defensive. 

Two  publications  had  appeared  on  the  question  of  the  Inter- 
dict. One,  at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  Pope;  in  opposition  to 
which  issued  a  book,  the  draught  sketched  by  Sarpi,  but  the 
editorship  entrusted  to  J.  B.  Leoni,  who  sacrificed  ideas  to  mere 
word8.f     The  other,  exceedingly  violent,  came  out  at  Milan, 

*  I'hey  drew  from  the  Venetian  States  an  annual  sum  of  nearly  600,000  francs. 
They  had  been  established  there  only  about  sixty  years. 

-f  The  title  was  *  Due  discorst  di  Giansimone  Sardi,*  Venice,  1606.  The  Frankfort 
edition,  printed  after  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  alone  bears  the  name  of  the 
author.     For  those,  however,  who  may  be  desirous  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
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bat  without  a  date ;  and  Sarpi  translated  and  published,  by  way 
of  refutation,  the  Latin  treatise  on  the  validity  of  excommunica* 
tion,  of  the  celebrated  Jean  Gerson,  chancellor  of  Paris  and 
ambassador  of  France  at  the  council  of  Constance — a  conclusive 
work,  whose  fundamental  principle  is  that  excommunication  is 
null  whenever  it  is  unjust,  and  that  in  such  a  case  it  must,  like 
every  other  iniquity  of  tyranny,  be  met  by  resistance  or 
contempt.  These  were  mere  affairs  of  skirmishers.  But  now 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  was  employed  to  reply  to  Gerson  and  his 
anonymous  translator,  which  he  did  with  a  violence  unworthy 
a  man  who  respects  himself  and  his  cause.  Sarpi  now  entered 
the  lists  in  his  own  person,  by  the  ^  Apology  for  Gerson,'  pub- 
lished in  September  1606.  This  was  the  siraal  for  a  general 
fn6lee.  Bellarmine  replied ;  others  came  to  his  aid,  all  violent, 
some  frantic :  Sarpi,  the  object  of  their  fury,  assailed  by  every 
weapon  with  which  hatred  could  furnish  intolerance,  branded  as 
an  ambitious  man,  an  atheist,  a  plebeian^  remained  cool  and  im- 
passible. Abstaining  from  all  personality,  neglecting  the  men 
to  treat  only  of  the  question,  he  ruled  all  this  tumult  with  a  voice 
calm  and  clear,  yet  sharp  and  biting.  Never  did  he  lose  sight  of 
the  end;  never  did  they  succeed  in  turning  him  aside  to 
secondary  points.  Whilst  pamphlets  were  showering  on  him,  he 
wrote,  with  the  sangfroid  of  a  man  who  commences  a  discus- 
sion, his  '  Considerations  on  the  Censures  of  Paul  V  against  the 
Republic  of  Venice/  a  work  which  his  biographer  with  reason 
calls  perfect  of  its  kind.  He  furnished  to  his  friend  Fra  Ful- 
genzio  all  the  materials  for  a  reply  to  the  new  pamphlets  whidi 
this  piece  provoked ;  he  composed  that  ^Treatise  on  the  Interdict ' 
which  appeared  with  the  signatures  of  six  other  theologians,  and  has 
been  the  text-book  for  all  who  have  since  written  on  simitar 
topics.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for  want  of  a  better 
reply,  Rome  hurled  an  anathema  against  t^ese  publications; 
but  it  is  curious  to  relate  that  by  a  decree  of  June  25,  and 
another  of  September  30,  the  Holy  Office  condemned  not 
eulv  those  performances  which  had  appeared,  but  those 
which  might  thereafter  appear.  Sarpi  jokingly  proposed  to 
procure  the  condemnation  of  St  Paul  as  a  heretic,  by  causing 
the  1 3th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  be  printed, 

immense  mass  of  writings — dueeniorum  camelorum  omu — that  appeared  in  a  few 
months  for  and  against  the  Interdict,  there  are  three  catalogues  in  existence ;  that 
of  Vicenza  (1607),  bearing  the  title  of  <  Acta  et  Scripta  varia  ControyersisB  inter 
Paulum  y  et  Venetos; '  the  other,  in  4to.,  is  entitled  *  Raccolta  degli  scritti  usciti 
fuori  in  Istampa,  e  scritti  a  mano  nella  causa  di  Paolo  V  e  la  Republica  di  Venezia.' 
The  last  will  be  found  inserted  in  the  third  Yolume  of  the  Letters  and  Embassief 
of  Canaye  du  Fresne. 
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merely  prefixing  as  a  title,    ^  The  Bights  of  the  Venetian 
Republic.'* 

In  all  these  works,  as  well  as  in  those  written  by  others  at  his 
suggestion,  Sarpi  preached  a  doctrine  well  summed  up  by  our 
biographer  in  the  following  lines,  which  we  give  closely  to  the 
text : — 

"God  has  ordained  for  the  world,  two  governing  powers, 
supreme  and  independent  of  one  another.  The  one,  spiritual,  con- 
sists of  the  clergy  j  the  other,  temporal,  is  the  political  govern- 
ment. He  has  entrusted  the  first  to  the  Apostles,  and  their 
successors ;  the  second  to  Princes;  and  the  former  may  not  interfere 
in  anything  appertaining  to  the  latter.  The  Pope,  head  of  the 
spiritual  government,  has  no  power  over  the  laws  of  Princes  upon 
temporal  matters ;  still  less  can  he  deprive  them  of  their  territories, 
or  release  their  subjects  from  obedience.  The  opposite  doctrine, 
that  of  laying  an  mterdict  upon  kingdoms,  deposing  kings,  and 
inciting  subjects  to  revolt,  whenever  the  prince  may  have  matters 
in  dispute  with  the  Pope,  is  a  seditious  and  sacrilegious  doctrine, 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
Saints.  The  immunities  of  ecclesiastics  are  either  conceded  by  the 
prince,  and  he  then  always  preserves  the  power  of  abrogating 
them,  or  by  the  Pope,  and  in  this  case  they  are  in  some  places 
rejected,  in  others  admitted  in  part  only,  and  are  in  force  so  far 
as  may  be  the  pleasure  of  him  who  admits  them,  or  so  long  as  they 
be  found  not  prejudicial  to  the  quiet  and  welfare  of  the  public. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  a  questionable  doctrine,  on  which 
even  the  doctors  of  the  Holy  See  are  far  from  bein^  agreed;  some 
making  it  consist  in  one  thing,  sonie  in  another.  The  authority  to 
bind  and  loose,  is  to  be  understood  under  the  proviso  that  it  be 
lawfully  exercised ;  for  God  ordains  that  it  shall  follow  not  caprice, 
but  the  merits  and  justice  of  the  cause.  If  then  the  Pope,  m  his 
disputes  with  princes,  inflict  his  censures  upon  them,  it  is  permitted 
to  the  latter  to  assure  themselves,  by  consultation  with  men  of  learn- 
ing, whether  those  censures  be  just  or  unjust ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
they  may  prevent  their  execution,  without  failing  in  the  respect  due 
to  the  Cfhurch.  Excommunications  against  the  heads  of  a  state 
or  against  the  people  in  general,  are  in  all  cases  pernicious  and 
sacrilegious.  Blind  obedience,  an  invention  of  the  Jesuits, 
unknown  to  the  primitive  Church  and  to  sound  theologians,  is 
destructive  of  the  essence  of  virtue,  which  consists  in  acting  with 
knowledge  and  by  choice;  it  exposes  to  the  danger  of  of£ence 
against  God — it  is  an  insufficient  warrant  for  him  who  permits  him- 

*  We  must  here  remark  that  the  book,  '  Consolaziooe  della  mente,  &c./  which 
was  translated  into  French  under  the  title  g(  *  Droits  des  Souverains  defendus 
oontre  les  exoommunicationi  et  les  interdits  des  Papes,'  and  which  was  so  long,  notr 
withstanding  the  style,  the  historical  errors*  and  the  contradictions  of  his  other 
writings,  attributed  to  Fra  Paolo,  is  not  h|s,  Vi4*  Orisellini;  Bianohi-Giovini  in 
bis  Bibliographical  Appendix,  &Cf 
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self  to  be  deluded  by  the  spiritual  prince,  and  it  is  the  origin  of 
seditions.  The  Papal  power  being  limited  by  the  good  of  the 
Church,  and  having  the  Divine  law  for  its  rule,  the  Christian  owes 
it  obedience  only  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  that  law.  Every  precept 
of  the  Pope  from  whence  scandal  and  trouble  to  the  Church  majr 
proceed,  ought  not  to  be  executed.  The  Interdict  is  in  this  predi- 
cament :  and  besides,  in  the  particular  case  in  question,  it  is  not 
obligatory,  not  having  been  published  and  announced  with  the 
requisite  forms." — Chap.  xii. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  strikingly  bold  to  us  of  the  year  1838. 
OchinOjVermigli,  Paleario,  and  other  preceding  Italian  Reformers, 
had  gone  further.  It  is  not  even  correct  to  say,  with  our  biogra- 
pher, that  Sarpi  was  the  first  in  Italy  to  maintain  that  the  clergy  had 
never  been  emancipated  from  subjection  to  the  prince,  but  only 
from  that  to  subordinate  magistrates.  His  doctrine  moreover,  is, 
at  bottom,  a  doctrine  of  duality^  which,  according  to  our  indivi- 
dual opinion,  will  one  day  {^ive  place  to  a  conception  more  in 
conformity  with  the  desire  of  unity  inherent  in  human  nature 
and  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  social  organization.  But 
these  principles  were  still  bold  in  1606.  The  Inquisition  was 
burning  men  for  less.  They  were  directly  and  strongly  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  received  opinions  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  day,  which,  as  proclaimed  by  the  principal  theologians  at  the 
very  period  of  the  controversy,  were  of  a  nature  to  terrify  by 
the  absoluteness  and  intolerance  of  their  expressions.  They 
struck  at  the  heart  of  the  Papacy,  by  excludinff  it  from  that 
temporal  influence  which  was  its  first  object,  and  banishing  it  to 
an  isolated  sphere,  where  the  mere  inevitable  progress  of  human 
reason  could  not  fail  to  work  its  destruction.  They  already  en- 
throned Keason,  by  setting  up,  above  the  dogma  of  the  Papal 
authority,  a  moral  law,  the  source  of  all  justice  and  all  right, 
emanating;  from  God  himself,  and  judging  in  the  last  resort  the 
acts  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  They  took  away  from  the 
Pope  the  rnqpopoly  of  the  interpretation  of  this  law,  by  the 
implied  distinction  they  drew  between  him  and  the  Church ;  they 
claimed  for  the  individual  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of 
examination  ;  and  even  afforded  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  sole  legi- 
timate authority  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  law,  the  peo- 
Ele,the  universality  of  believers.  All  this  Sarpi  (stepping  out  from 
is  predecessors,  who  had  for  the  most  part  written  in  Latin,  and 
in  a  style  exceedingly  obscure)  popularized,  by  setting  it  forth  in 
the  national  tongue,  in  a  manner  the  most  simple  and  clear,  and 
the  more  eificacious  from  its  calmness  and  confidence.  What 
had  been  till  then  a  matter  of  sect,  and  individual  freedom 
of  opinion,    now  came  forth  as  the  deliberate  judgment,  the 
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right,  tlie  will  of  an  entire  State — both  Government  and  people 
— and  on  these  doctrines  Sarpi,  by  the  mere  fact  of  having. 
seized  upon  the  right  time,  men,  and  circumstances,  set  the  seal 
of  triumph.  From  that  time  it  was  no  longer  matter  of  opinion, 
but  matter  of  fact.  The  Papal  infallibility  was  at  an  end;  resis- 
tance was  no  longer  heresv.  The  charm  was  dissolved :  the 
usurpation  condemned.     The  rest  was  but  a  question  of  time. 

Such  was^  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  what  Fra  Paolo 
performed.     Rome  did  not  mistake  its  meaning. 

The  hatred  of  the  Romish  Court  was  overflowing ;  the  more 
violent  in  proportion  as  the  more  evidently  impotent.     There  is 
something  dramatic  in  this  contest  between  Papal  Rome,  so  lately 
ruler  of  the  world,  and  a  poor  monk,  an  obscure  plebeian — for  in 
Italy  it  is  always  to  the  people,  or  to  men  sprung  from  its  ranks, 
that  great  achievements  belong.     Papal  Rome  had  so  fallen,  that 
she  could  but  dream  of  vengeance,  not  execute  it.    This  tottering 
world  hoped  at  least  to  crush  her  enemy  in  her  ruins — and  even  in 
that  was  not  successful.    The  Inquisition,  by  a  decree  of  the  20th 
of  September  1606,  sentenced  the  writings  of  Fra  Paolo  to  the 
flames.     They  were  circulating  over  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and 
die  Venetian  Senate,  by  a  decree  of  the  28th,  gave  a  testimony 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  their  counsellor,    and  added  200 
ducats  to  his  emoluments.     By  another  decree  of  the  30th  of 
October,  the  Inquisition  cited  Sarpi  to  appear  in  person  at  Rome 
within  twenty-four  days,   under  penalty   of  excommunication, 
degradation,  and  loss  of  all  ofiice.     On  the  25th  of  November, 
Sarpi  replied,  that  he  could  not  accept  a  tribunal  in  which  his 
antagonists  were  sitting ;  that  the  minds  of  men  were  not  calm 
enough  for  him  to  have  confidence  in  their  judgment;  and  that, 
besides,  the  duties  of  his  post  retained  him  at  Venice.     The 
Inquisition  did  not  even   dare  to  be  consistent,    and  formally 
excommunicate  him.     Attempts  were   made  to  gain  him  over, 
through  the  emissaries  of  the  Nuncio,  through  a  Dutchman  ex- 
pressly dispatched  to  Venice,  and  by  letters  from  Cardinal  Ascoli ; 
they  offered  him  everything,  the  mitre  and  the  Cardinal's  hat 
inclusive,  to  induce  him  to  desert  the  cause  he  supported.     He 
rejected  all  offers,  replying  only  in  these  words — "  /  defend  a 
just  cause,^'     Nothing  remained  to  be  tried,  save  the  poniard  of 
the  assassin.     They  tried  it. 

But  in  the  mean  time  they  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
Foreign  powers  gave  sufficient  indication  'that  they  sympathized 
with  Venice  rather  than  Rome.  Spain  alone  promised  assistance, 
which  she  m'bs  not  at  the  time  in  a  position  to  give.  A  warlike 
demonstration  of  Paul  V  served  but  the  more  clearly  to  show 
his  impotence.     Whilst  he  was  appointing  a  "  Congregation  of 
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War/'  composed  of  fifteen  Cardinals^  and,  to  raise  funds,  was  selling 
employments  under  the  Holy  See  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
stripping  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto — whilst  he  was  at  great 
expense  assembling  a  small  army^  of  which  the  soldiers  deserted 
after  one  day's  march — Venice  fitted  out  a.  fleet  of  four-and- 
twenty  galleys,  captured  all  the  Pontifical  vessels  navigating  the 
Adriatic,  sequestrated  the  incomes  of  all  the  priests  who  lived  at 
Rome,  menaced  the  Pope  with  famiile  by  stopping  his  supplies 
of  provisions,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  had  made  prepa- 
rations sufficient  to  crush  ten  times  the  numbers  of  the  Papal 
forces.  It  was  necessary  to  yield.  To  detail  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  does  not  enter  into  our  plan,  and  they  may  be  easily 
found  elsewhere.  They  were  all,  in  their  result,  unravourable  to  the 
Papal  ascendancy.  Whatever  was  asked,  which  could  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  rights  of  Venice,  or  render  her  victory  less  complete, 
was  refused.  Rejecting  the  phrase,  "  We  having  revoked  the 
protest,  the  Holy  Father  has  deigned  to  remove  the  censures," 
tlie  Senate  would  only  consent  to  this — "  The  censures  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  protest  stands  equally  revoked ; "  and  the 
delivery  of  the  two  imprisoned  Ecclesiastics,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1607,  was  made  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  only  done  to  gratify 
the  King  of  France,  and  with  a  protest  against  its  being  under- 
stood in  prejudice  to  the  right  which  the  Venetian  Government 
possessed  of  trying  Ecclesiastics. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  Spanish  Government  condemned 
the  *  Annals  of  Baronius,'  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  specially  recommended  by  the  Holy  Office. 
Four  years  later,  Sarragossa,  put  under  interdict  by  the  Dean, 
retorted  by  banishing  him,  seizing  his  possessions,  and  command- 
ing the  Papal  Nuncio  to  revoke  the  interdict.  At  the  same 
period  Turin,  which  had  shown  so  much  timidity  in  1605, 
treated  excommunication  with  contempt.  Ossuna,  in  Sicily, 
caused  a  priestly  criminal  to  be  dragged  from  a  church  where  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  hanged :  for  which  having  been  placed 
under  excommunication  by  the  Archbishop,  he  erected  a  gibbet 
before  the  Prelate's  door  and  compelled  him  to  recall  it.  A  little 
later  in  the  century,  Lucca,  which,  like  Turin,  had  succumbed  in 
1605,  maintainea  an  energetic  contest  with  Urban  VIII. 
Venice  herself,  without  a  word,  released  Castelvetro  from  the 
prison  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  on  suspicion  of  heresy  by 
the  Inquisition ;  she  suppressed  at  Padua  the  jurisdiction  arro- 
gated over  the  peasants  by  some  monks  who  were  possessors  of 
baronial  lands ;  she  banished  from  the  same  city  a  Vicar-Epis- 
copal ;  she  nullified  the  edict  by  which  Cardinal  Federico  ^or- 
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romeo. forbade  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  lands  in  the  Berea- 
masque  all  relations  with  the  Grisons  and  Swiss,  as  infected  with 
heresy.  The  Papacy  was  everywhere  weakened,  discredited, 
undermined.     The  work  of  Sarpi  had  borne  its  fruits. 

On  the  5th  of  October  1607,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  Fra 
Paolo  was  returning  from  the  Ducal  Palace,  accompanied  by  Fra 
Marino,  his  domestic,  and  by  Alexander  Malipiero,  an  old 
patrician.  He  had  reached  the  Ponte  delle  Fondamenta,  near 
the  Servite  Convent,  when  a  band  of  bravos  rushed  upon  them. 
One  seized  on  Fra  Marino ;  another  on  Malipiero ;  the  rest  occu- 

Eied  the  bridge,  keeping  it  against  all  comers.  The  one  who 
ad  singled  out  Fra  Paolo,  rapidly  dealt  fifteen  or  twenty  blows 
of  his  poniard.  The  assassin  aimed  at  his  head;  his  cap,  the 
collar  of  his  dress,  were  pierced  through  and  through ;  at  the  last 
blow  the  miscreant  left  his  weapon  in  the  wound  and  fled.  Fra 
Paolo  fell  as  if  dead.     This  was  the  vengeance  of  Rome. 

The  assassins  were  Rodolph  Poma,  a  Venetian ;  Alessandro 
Parrasio,  of  Ancona ;  Michael  Viti,  a  priest  of  Bergamo ;  Pascal, 
of  Bitonto ;  John,  of  Florence ;  Hector,  of  Ancona ;  the  others 
unknown.  It  was  not  fanaticism  that  instigated  them.  Poma,  a 
broken  tradesman,  thought  only  of  mending  his  fortunes ;  Par*- 
rasio  had  been  banished  from  his  native  city  for  having  killed  his 
uncle ;  John  and  Hector,  also  banished,  had  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Republic;  all — ^Viti  perhaps  excepted — were  common  and 
hired  bravoes.  Rome  hired  them ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  M.  Bianchi^Oiovini  has  added  to  the  information  of  his  pre- 
decessors on  this  point  a  mass  of  details  draM'n  from  unpublished 
documents.  {Vide  ch.  xvii.)  Poma  had  been  at  Rome;  where 
he  had  frequent  interviews  with  Franceschi,  a  Venetian  priest 
"^nd  an  ambitious  intriguer,  who  had  access  to  Monsignor  Bichi, 
Bishop  of  Soano,  and  to  Cardinal  Borghese.  Poma  himself  had 
interviews  with  the  Cardinal,  and  with  a  Provincial  of  the  Domi- 
nicans of  Venice — conferences  somewhat  singular  for  a  poor 
bankrupt  oil-merchant;  he  often  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  ac- 
quaintance, that  his  afiairs  were  about  to  be  re-established,  and  that 
he  should  soon  be  richer  than  ever.  He  left  Rome  in  September, 
returned  secretly  to  the  Venetian  States,  enlisted  his  men  and 
made  his  arrangements  at  Padua.  His  design  was  to  have  taken 
Sarpi  alive,  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  content  with  assassi- 
nation, Sarpi  never  leaving  Venice,  now  that  he  was  advised 
from  all  quarters  of  the  plots  concocted  against  him.  The  crime 
executed,  Poma  and  his  accomplices  fled  into  the  Papal  States. 
At  Ancona  he  received  from  the  Priest  Franceschi  a  letter  of 
credit  for  1,000  ducats,  payable  by  Scalamonte,  the  agent  of  the 
Pope;  Parrasio,  though  a  banished  man,  walked  about  unmo- 
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lested.  At  Rome  their  asylum  was  the  mansion  of  Cardinal 
Colon  na.  There  they  remained  more  than  a  year,  although  the 
Cardinal  Inquisitor,  desirous  of  meeting  the  accusations  which 
poured  in  from,  all  parts,  assured  the  Venetian  Legation  that 
some  one  of  the  assassins  would  surely  be  taken,  and  that  his  ex- 
amination would  convince  the  world  of  the  truth.  When  public 
clamour  began  to  require  their  departure,  the  Pope  ordered  his 
Nuncio  at  Naples  to  procure  them  an  asylum.  Parrasio  was 
arrested,  and  openly  complained  that  all  the  promises  to  him 
had  not  been  kept ;  having  taken  from  him  some  papers,  they 
paid  him  200  crowns  through  the  agency  of  Cardinal  Tonti,  the 
Pope's  auditor,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Soon  after,  the  Pope 
begged  the  intercession  of  Henry  IV  to  induce  the  Venetians 
to  suspend  the  inquiry — yet,  at  the  very  time,  other  attempts 
were  being  organised ;  Poma  was  a  second  time  offering  himself 
for  their  execution ;  Cardinal  Gaetano  was  hatching  a  poison 
scheme  with  a  person  named  Croce,  physician  to  the  Nuncio  at 
Venice;  Cardinal  Borghese  was  plotting  with  a  Dalmatian 
officer,  a  deserter  from  Venice ;  and  two  priests  were  offering 
themselves  as  Sarpi's  murderers.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1608  that  the  serious  indiscretions  of  the  assassins  forced 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  change  its  tactics;  and  then  also  the 
change  was  such  as  happens  when  people  feel  the  urgency  of 
destroying  dangerous  instruments.  Poma,  Parrasio,  Viti,  were 
thrown  one  after  another  into  the  dungeons  of  Civita  Vecchia, 
where  they  perished.     Franceschi  disappeared. 

Sarpi  was  saved  by  a  sort  of  miracle ;  he  was  yet  to  write  the 
History  of  the  Council.  He  had  been  carried  to  the  convent  in 
a  dying  state.  Of  all  the  stabs  three  only  had  taken  effect,  two 
in  the  neck,  and  a  third  had  passed  through  the  right  ear ;  the 
poniard  pierced  the  bone,  and  the  point  came  out  between  the 
nose  and  the  right  cheek.  Sarpi,  when  recalled  to  conscious- 
ness, understood  at  once  that  the  wounds  had  been  dealt  stylo 
Romana  Curia ;  he  took  the  weapon  and  examined  it,  and  made 
the  remark  that  it  was  not  sharpened.  His  calmness,  his  sang- 
froid, never  abandoned  him  for  a  single  instant;  he  declared  that 
he  pardoned  every  one,  and  desired  that  no  inquiries  should  be 
made.  He  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  did  not  recover  for 
several  months.  The  people,  the  Senate,  the  Council  of  Ten, 
rivalled  each  other  in  testimonies  of  interest.  The  people 
deserted  the  theatres,  surrounded  the  convent,  broke  out  in  im- 
precations against  Rome,  and  attempted  to  burn  the  palace  of  the 
JBishop  of  Rimini ;  when  Fra  Paolo  was  able  to  walk  out,  they 
saluted  him  with  acclamations,  kept  guard  round  him,  and  cried 
as  he  advanced — "  Make  room."     The  Government  sent  money 
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to  the  convent,  called  in  the  most  celebrated  practitioners,  ordered 
a  daily  bulletin,  threatened  those  who  sheltered  the  culprits  with 
capital  punishment,  created  Acquapendente,  the  chief  physician, 
a  chevalier,  after  the  cure,  and  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup 
of  40  ducats  weight ;  a  further  pension  was  also  offered  to  Fra 
Paolo,  who  refused  it. 

The  poniard  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  was  affixed  to 
a  crucifix  in  the  church  of  the  Servites,  with  the  inscription  Deo 
Filio  Liberatori :  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Chevalier 
Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  at  Venice. 

Fra  Paolo,  a  stoic  character,  with  a  leaning  to  fatalism,  and 
resolved  on  suicide  if  he  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  they  should  attempt  to  extort  a  retractation  by 
force  (vide  his  Letters),  resumed  his  simple,  regular,  and  modest 
habits  of  life,  as  though  nothing  had  happened  or  could  happen 
to  him.  This  Italian  courage,  of  the  calm  and  noiseless  kind, — 
this  constant  devotion  to  his  idea,  needing  no  support  but  in 
itself — he  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  calculated  with 
coolness  the  possible  consequences  of  the  plots  they  were  maturing 
against  him,  not  with  regard  to  his  personal  danger,  but  to  the 
success  or  discouragement  which  his  death  might  bring  upon  his 
cause.  When  he  could  say  to  himself  (Letter  of  the  28th  of 
August,  1608) — If  they  kill  me,  I  shall  do  them  more  harm  dead 
than  living — he  had  realized  perfect  tranquillity,  and  again  betook 
himself  to  the  work — we  might  say  to  the  struggle. 

A  struggle,  we  repeat,  of  every  day ;  a  wearisome  struggle  of 
detail ;  of  incidents  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  by  the  total 
of  which  an  important  victory  was  to  be  decided,  and  recorded 
as  a  completed  fact ;  and  throughout  which,  it  behoved  to 
watch  that  not  an  inch  of  ground  once  gained  should  ever  be 
relinquished.  Papal  Catholicism  (as  Voltaire  said)  like  the 
sugar-mill,  seizes  the  whole  body  if  it  do  but  catch  a  finger's 
end.  This  struggle  Sarpi  carried  on  for  sixteen  years  longer, 
after  the  attempt  on  his  life.  The  limits  assigned  us  prevent 
our  following  him  during  the  long  course  of  his  labours  posterior 
to  the  Interdict :  which,  commencing  with  the  *  History  of  the 
Interdict'  itself  {Istoria  particolare  delle  cose  passate  fra  la 
Repubblica  Veneta  e  ilpontejice  Paolo  V  negli  anni  1605,  6,  7) 
and  his  ^  Consultation  on  the  prohibition  demanded  by  Rome 
against  the  books  published  in  favour  of  Venice,*  both  written  in 
1608 — ^continued  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  embrace  a  mass 
of  writings  on  subjects  the  most  various/  in  part  published,  and 

*  Those  of  most  importance   among  the  published  ore : — Istoria  dei  beneiicii 
Ecclesiastic!,  1609 ;  Dell' Immuniti  delle  Chiese,  1610;  DiscorsosuU*  iDquisizione, 
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partly  unpublished.  We  havei  besides,  said  enough  of  the  life  of 
Sarpi  to  place  our  readers  in  the  way  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
powers ;  they  have  but  to  pursue  the  examination,  with  full  con- 
fidence, in  the  work  of  M«  Bianchi-Giovini,  where  they  will  find 
all  that  is  necessary  to  its  completion.  The  labours  of  Fra 
Paolo,  during  this  second  period,  are  there  properly  estimated ; 
his  occupations — his  habits  in  private  life-— his  connexions  with 
the  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  among  whom  we  may  name» 
as  having  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  several  of  our  own  countrymen, 
as  Bedefiy  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  James  the  First's  ambassador 
to  Venice — the  new  danglers  he  ran  in  1609,  and  the  nobleness 
of  soul  he  then  exhibited — his  capacity  as  a  statesman,  a  capacity 
which  never  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  on  a  large 
scale,  but  which  may  be  measured  by  the  conception  he  always 
kept  in  view  of  liolding  Venice  in  an  attitude  of  watchful  neu- 
trality between  the  two  great  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
strengthening  her  by  albances  with  the  Dutch  Republic  and  the 
German  Protestant  States ;  a  scheme  which  appears  to  us  pro- 
foundly politic,  of  which  Venice  adhered  only  to  the  first  part, 
and  the  complete  observance  of  which  might  have  saved  her. 

All  this  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Bianchi-Giovini,  We  cannot, 
on  quitting  the  work,  but  express  our  feelings  of  gratitude 
towards  him,  and  our  desire  to  encourage  him  in  executing  the 
task  which  we  learn  he  is  now  engaged  on— a  general  History  of  the 
Papacy.  We  must  only  once  more  warn  him,  and  our  frankness 
wili  evince  the  sincerity  of  our  praises,  against  a  tendency  some- 
times too  exclusively  reactionary,  and  against  fits  of  Voltairian 
levity  which  occasionally  betray  him  into  a  superficial  appre- 
ciation of  things :  as  in  his  judgment  on  Arianism  (vol.  i,  p.  314), 
and  on  the  Christian  Theogony  as  compared  with  Paganism  (the 
first  pages  of  chap,  xv) ;  or  which  suggest  to  him  pleasantries 
now  worn  out,  and  derogatory  to  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  such 
as  those  to  be  found  in  page  3  of  the  second  volume^  or  in  the 
last  pages  of  the  work.  Except  this  fault,  and  a  few  defects  of 
style  and  language  (too  often  negligent  and  sprinkled  with 
Gallicisms),  we  have  nothing  but  commendation  to  express. 

The  culminating  point  of  the  second  series  of  Fra  Paolo's 
labours,  and  the  only  one  which  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  without 
leaving  our  task  too  incomplete,  is  his  *  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.*  The  genius  of  Sarpi  there  shows  itself  entire, 
such  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  in  the 

1615 ;  Istoria  degli  Uscoccbi,  1616 ;  Dinbrso  sopra  le  contribuzioni  dei  Chieiici, 
1617.— The  History  of  tbs  Interdict,  previously  circulated  in  manuscript,  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  1624^  after  the  death  of  SarpL 
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maturity  of  his  facultiefl,  of  liis  experience,  of  the  acquired  tact 
which  the  practical  study  of  men  and  things  had  added  to  his 
natural  penetration.  ^  The  EBstory  of  the  Uouncii '  was,  for  the 
time  in  which  it  appeared,  an  event.  Reprinted  several  times 
within  a  short  period,  translated  into  English,  French,  German, 
Latin — deemed  so  dangerous  by  the  Court  of  Rome  that,  even 
to  this  day,  whenever  an  edition  is  undertaken  we  may  be  sure 
that  she  will  cause  it  to  be  followed  by  a  reprint  of  the  history 
written  by  Cardinal  Pallavicini  to  counteract  its  effects — it  is 
too  little  read  in  our  time,  perhaps  (and  Fra  Paolo  himself 
foresaw  this,)* — ^because  it  has  done  its  work.  Nevertheless, 
even  when  the  influence  of  the  Council  of  Trent  shall  have 
perished  entirely,  this  history  will  live.  It  will  live  as  a 
specimen  of  composition,  and  in  many  respects  as  a  model. 
Sarpi  has  somewnere  laid  down  the  maxim  that  every  his- 
tory should  form  a  complete  whole,  and  should  furnish  in  itself 
all  the  explanations  it  requires.  This  maxim  has  a  brilliant 
fipplication  in  his  own  work.  The  art  in  it  is  profound;  so 
much  the  more  profound,  as  it  is  nowhere  shown,  and  not  till 
the  perusal  is  finished  does  it  reveal  itself,  by  its  effects,  by  the 
inevitable  conclusions  we  draw  from  the  entire  performance. 
There  exists  a  latent  unity  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts,  not 
perceived  at  the  first  view,  but  which  not  the  less  does  its  work 
with  the  reader.  Hence,  despite  the  dryness  of  the  subjects,  de- 
spite the  theological  details  every  instant  starting  up,  a  perusal 
once  commenced  is  not  easily  abandoned.  A  kind  of  dramatic 
interest,  always  increasing,  diffuses  itself  over  pages  which  Sarpi 
seems  to  have  written  wim  all  the  bonhommie  and  negligence  of 
a  chronicler:  in  alluding  to  the  drama,  we  mean  the  Shaks- 
pearian  drama ;  for  as  in  the  one,  so  in  the  other,  some  simple 
detail,  a  single  trait,  or  a  mere  word,  is  often  the  key  to  a  page 
or  an  entire  book.  Never,  perhaps,  since  Tacitus,  has  there  been 
an  historian  possessing,  as  Sarpi  does,  the  power  of  concentrating 
into  a  few  words  the  meaning  of  an  event,  or  the  portrait 
of  a  character.  In  a  simple,  clear,  concise  style,  remote  from 
even  the  shadow  of  affectation,  but  nervous  and  comprehen- 
sive, he  sets  before  us  the  individuality  he  is  dealing  with,  so 
that  we  seize  and  embrace  it  as  if  it  were  cut  out  in  metal.  Here, 
indeed,  he  truly  excels,  and  we  need  give  no  other  instance  than 
his  portraits  of  the  Popes.  We  have  none  of  that  studied  mi- 
nuteness, in  a  certain  degree  conventional,  which  may  be  remarked 
in  all  the  great  historic^  painters  of  portraits ;  not  one  of  those 
antitheses  now  traditional,  or  of  those  rhetorical  artifices,  which. 


*  Vid»  Book  iii,  beginning. 
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ever  on  the  increase  since  the  days  of  Sallust,  so  frequently  be- 
tray our  modern  historians  into  mannerism :  we  find  two  traits 
only ;  a  severe  and  deadly  laconicism ;  and  an  air  of  simplicity, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  blows  it  deals.  Such  is  Sarpi. 
He  strikes  boldly,  but  exact  to  the  mark.  He  gives  three  lines 
to  Leo  X ;  but  these  three  lines  furnish  Pallavicini  with  several 
pages.  He  gives  a  few  more  to  Paul  IV — but  what  lines 
they  are ! 

"  The  severity  of  his  manners"  (he  says,  chap,  v)  "  threw  a 
eloom  over  the  whole  Court,  and  created  a  far  greater  fear  of  re-  - 
form  than  all  the  discussions  of  the  Council.  But  this  severity  in 
his  manner  of  life  disappeared,  as  to  his  house  and  person,  with  his 
elevation  to  the  Papacy,  for,  bein^  asked  by  his  majordomo  in  what 
manner  he  desired  to  live,  he  replied,  ^  As  becomes  a  great  prince.' 
He  determined  to  be  crowned  with  unusual  pomp.  To  his  nephews 
and  kinsmen  he  showed  himself  as  indulgent  as  any  of  the  JPopes 
his  predecessors.  To  all  others  he  endeavoured  to  disguise  nis 
tendency  to  severity,  by  an  affectation  of  great  mildness.  Never- 
theless, in  a  short  time,  his  natural  disposition  began  again  to 
manifest  itself." 

From  their  simplicity,  these  lines  appear  at  the  first  reading 
almost  insignificant;  but  scan  them  well;  each  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence is  a  trait,  and  a  trait  of  the  most  profound  meaning ;  it  is  a 
tableau  in  miniature,  of  the  Pope,  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the 
Papacy;  the  character  of  Paul  IV,  the  effects  of  elevation  to 
power,  the  permanent  nepotism  and  corruption  of  the  Court,  the 
uselessness  of  the  Council,  all  are  there.  His  method  of  sum- 
ming up  an  individual  character,  a  line  of  policy,  or  an  institu- 
tion, in  a  few  words,  is  peculiar  to  Fra  Paolo.  A  few  lines  after, 
speaking  of  the  erection  of  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  of  the 
title  oiKing  of  Ireland  adopted  by  Henry  VIII  and  continued 
by  Edward  and  Mary,  he  mentions  the  notion  which  the  Pope 
was  desirous  of  keeping  alive,  that  it  belonged  to  him  alone  to 
confer  the  rank  of  royalty,  and  the  middle  course  he  pursued,  of 
erecting  that  island  into  a  kingdom  by  his  own  authority,  taking 
no  notice  of  what  had  been  done  by  Henry  VIII :— , 

"  So  that  the  world  might  believe  the  Queen  bore  this  title  by  the 
gift  of  the  Pope,  and  not  by  the  creation  of  her  father.  Thus  the 
Popes  have  often  given  to  the  possessors,  that  which  they  were  un- 
able to  take  away ;  and  to  avoid  disputes,  some  of  these  have  re- 
ceived their  own  property  as  a  gift,  and  others  have  feigned  igno- 
rance of  the  gift  and  of  tne  pretensions  of  the  giver." 

Is  not  this  a  noble  page  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  a  few 
lines  ?  And  do  not  the  few  following  sentences  contain  a  powerful 
refutation— condemnation  we  shomd  rather  say,  for  Sarpi  never 
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refutes — df  all  the  favming  pages  written  on  the  projects  of 
reform  attributed  to  Julius  III,  who,  bragging  of  reforms  to  be 
accomplished,  chose  a  numerous  congregation  of  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  to  carry  them  into  effect  ? 

"  As  a  reason  for  appointing  so  great  a  number,  the  Pope  alleged 
that  he  intended  by  it  to  give  their  resolutions  greater  maturity,  and 
a  higher  character  with  the  world.  It  was,  however,  generally 
thought  that  the  design  was,  by  increasing  their  number,  to  multiply 
the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  any  practical  result,  and  make  all 
the  schemes  end  in  nothing.  Facts  tested  these  opinions ;  for 
the  reform,  at  first  undertcGcen  with  ardour,  proceeded  more  and 
more  coldly  for  several  months  by  reason  of  tne  difficulties  inter- 
posed, and  was  at  last  silently  dropped." — Ch.  v. 

Thus  writes  Sarpi.  He  is  a  terrible  unmasker  of  consciences, 
a  scrutinizer  of  motives,  whose  keen  Machiavelian  eye  dives  be- 
neath the  action,  and  pierces  the  pretexts  under  which  it  covers 
itself.  Whenever  he  lights  on  a  concealed  aim  in  contradiction 
to  the  apparent,  he  lifts  up  the  veil,  or  rather  tears  it,  just  enough 
to  afford  an  opening  for  the  public  eye,  and  no  further.  Never 
does  he  break  out  into  reproach,  recrimination,  or  superfluous 
tirade.  Seldom  does  he  intervene  in  person  to  explain  his  ob- 
ject, or  to  point  out  the  inferences  from  his  judgments;  his  habi- 
tual prudence  never  betrays  him ;  but,  as  a  counterbalance,  what 
he  says  with  every  appearance  of  coldness  and  almost  of  indif- 
ference, he  says  in  a  way  to  ensure  your  acceptance  of  it  without 
feeling  yourself  called  on  for  an  examination.  He  does  not  ex- 
plain Tiis  history,  but  makes  it  explain  itself.  The  secret  causes 
that  he  unfolds,  the  consdences  that  he  lays  bare,  are  part  of  the 
history;  they  are  incarnated  in  it,  identified  with  it.  He  does 
not  say  I thinh-^I  have  discovered;  he  narrates  the  results  of  his 
penetration,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  laying  before  you  docu- 
mentary facts. 

"  The  Pope"  TPaul  IV),  he  says,  chap,  v,  "  seeing  that,  by  the 
war,  he  had  lost  tnat  credit  with  which  he  had  believed  himself  able 
to  awe  the  whole  world,  thought  of  regaining  it  by  an  act  of  heroism, 
and  on  the  26th  of  January,  m  full  Council,  he  suddenly  deprived 
the  Cardinal  Caraffa  (his  nephew)  of  the  Legation  of  Bo- 
logna, &c." 

Now  when  we  know  all  that  has  been  written,  all  the  poetry 
and  pathos  that  has  been  expended,  on  this  unexpected  reaction 
of  Paul  IV  against  his  turbulent  and  profligate  nephews,  and  on 
his  measures,  just  in  themselves,  but  not  in  their  motive — we  feel 
almost  staggered  by  that  inflexible  coolness,  that  inexorable 
brevity,  wmch  so  rebukes  the  whole  body  of  rhetorical  historians. 
All  that  we  have  hitherto  quoted  has  been  taken  from  the  fifth 
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chapter  alone;  but  open  where  we  will,  the  remarks  will  be 
equally  applicable. 

Then,  beyond  all  this,  beyond  all  these  beauties  of  detail,  all 
this  skill  of  the  artist-historian,  all  these  individual  portraits,  whidi 
betray  so  much  sagacity,  so  much  penetration,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart — ^there  is  apparent,  rather  to 
the  feeling  than  to  the  eye,  pervading  everytning  though  no- 
where proclaimed,  the  great  idea,  the  fixed  aim  of  Sarpi,  to  reduce 
not  particular  Popes,  but  the  Pope,  to  the  dimensions  of  an 
ordinary  Prince.  In  that  idea  consists  the  unity  of  the  *  His- 
tory of  the  Council,'  and  there  also  is  the  secret  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable, and  what  might  seem  the  inexplicable,  hatred  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  towards  Fra  Paolo  and  his  work. 

At  the  present  day  we  know  well  what  to  think  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  of  the  pretended  religious  inspiration,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church-Catholic,  through  which  the  Papacy  then 
sought  to  renew  its  decaying  life.  We  know  that  the  Universal 
Church  represented  at  the  Council,  was  a  miserable  fraction  of 
the  church;  nay,  not  even  that,  but  a  manifestation  of  Papal 
Rome,  mystifying  the  fraction  of  the  church  that  remained  faithful 
to  it.  We  know  that  "  Spiritus  Dei  non  super  aquas,  sed  secus 
aquas  ferebatur."*  To  reduce  the  grand  notion  of  the  QEcu- 
menical  Council  to  the  dimensions  of  the  royal  parliaments 
of  France  prior  to  1789,  we  require  but  the  clause  Propo- 
nentibus  Legatis^  which,  from  the  beginning,  conferred  the 
initiative  of  all  measures  on  the  agents  of  the  Pope;  and 
the  importance  of  which  was  imderstood  only  by  one  arch- 
bishop and  three  bishops.  But  if  we  did  not  know  this,  the 
work  of  Sarpi  is  there  to  show  it  to  us.  The  Council  of  Trent 
was  a  political,  not  a  religious,  transaction ;  such  is  the  result 
of  every  page  of  Fra  Paolo's  history ;  and  in  this  view  the 
fifth  and  sixth  chapters  are  particularly  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  political  action  going  on  behind 
the  curtain  is  throughout  exposed  to  our  eyes ;  throughout,  the 
Popes  appear  as  Prmces,  and  nothing  more.     All  that  rendered 

*  The  passage  of  the  letter  of  Andrew  Dudith,  Bishop  of  Five  Churches^  to 
Maximilian  II,  containing  this  line,  appears  to  us  so  striking  that  we  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  it  entire :  *<  Erant  Episcopi  illi  conductitii  plerique  ut 
utres,  rusticorum  musicum  instrumentum,  quos,  ut  vocem  mittant,  inflare  necesse 
est.  Nil  habuit  cum  illo  S.  Spiritus  commercii ;  omnitf  erant  humana  eonsilia# 
qu»  in  immodic^  et  Fane  quam  pudenda  Pontificum  tuend&  dominatione  eon- 
sumebantur :  illinc  responsa,  tamquam  Delphis  aut  Dodon&,  ezpectabantur :  illinc 
nimirum  Spiritus  ille  S.  quern  suis  Conciliis  prseesse  affirmant  tabellarii,  manticis 
inelusus  mittebatur;  qui,  quod  admodum  ridiculum  est,  cum  aliquando,  ut  fit, 
aquae  pluviis  ezorescerent,  non  ante  advolare  poterat,  quam  inundationes  desedis- 
Stent.  Ita  fiebat  ut  Spiritus  non  super  aquas,  ut  est  in  Genesi,  sed  secus  a^uas 
fsrretur.*' 
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the  old  Councils  sacred  and  imposing,  had  disappeared;  no 
more  traces  of  a  feeling  conscientiously  religious;  manoeuvre, 
intrigue,  parliamentary  debate  (and  after  the  fashion  of  the  par- 
liaments of  our  own  time)  are  presented.  This  Sarpi  knew, 
and  this  he  tells  us.  In  this  respect  he  is  indeed  what  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  wrote  beneath  the  portrait  he  sent  to  Doctor 
CoUings  —  Concilii  Tridentini  eviscerator.*  The  Papacy  is 
revealed  to  us  in  these  pages  as  it  really  existed  in  tne  16th 
and  17th  centuries — a  huckstering,  juggling,  usurping  political 
power,  making  and  unmaking  alhances  to  round  on  the  states  of 
the  Church  with  a  few  feet  of  ground,  or  to  settle  some  ne- 
phew or  bastard  of  the  PontiflF  in  a  petty  principality,  making 
the  convocation  or  postponement  of  a  Council  which  was  to 
save  the  Christian  religion  in  its  peril,  subordinate  to  projects 
of  Farnesian  sovereignty  at  Parma  and  Piacenza.  Sarpi 
never  loses  sight  of  this  object;  he  seems,  on  some  occasions, 
purposely  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  Pope's  name :  "  Thus  do 
men,"  he  says,  after  having  related  an  instance  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  Paul  V — "Thus  do  wien Judge  differently  on  the  in- 
terests of  themselves  and  on  those  of  others." 

We  have  said  that  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  almost  inexpli- 
cable hatred  vowed  towards  Fra  Paolo  by  the  Court  of  Rome— 
entirely  inexplicable  if  we  look  at  the  efforts  of  Sarpi  solely  in 
reference  to  points  of  faith.  Whatever  may  be  asserted  of  him, 
Sarpi  never  touched  on  matters  of  dogma.  Without  admitting, 
or  absolutely  rejecting,  the  anecdote  (reported  by  Lebret  of 
Leipsic,  in  his  mstorical  Collection,  and  quoted  by  Dahi)  which 

? laces  Sarpi  at  the  head  of  a  secret  association  to  establish 
Protestantism  at  Venice ;  without  at  all  admitting  the  assertions 
advanced  by  Burnet,  and  repeated  by  Bayle,  Courayer,  and  a 
hundred  others,  in  the  face  of  Sarpi's  correspondence,  which 
completely  refutes  them — we  must  affirm  that,  though  the  ten- 
dencies of  Sarpi  were  evidently  Protestant,  and  his  sympathies 
Protestant,  he  himself  never  was  a  Protestant;  never  in  his 
actions  or  writings  did  he  give  signs  of  more  than  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  Protestants.  We  refer  those  who  may 
have  doubts,  to  M.  Bianchi,  and  to  a  letter  from  Sarpi  himself  to 
Leschassier,  dated  the  23rd  of  January  1610.  Whence  then 
arose  that  deadly  hatred  which  produced  the  saying  of  Gregory 
XV  to  the  Venetian  Ambassaaor — ^that  there  never  would  be  a 
lasting  and  sincere  peace  between  Rome  and  the  Republic  so 
long  as  she  retained  Sarpi  in  her  service?    Whence  came  it 

•  See  the  pig»era  added  to  Burnet's  '  Life  of  BedeU'— LoBden  1692.  Wotton's 
letter  appears  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  M.  3iftncbi}  that  Sarpi  would  noTer  per* 
mit  hifl  portrait  to  be  taken. 
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that  there  was  between  him  and  the  Papacy  this  invetemte  war 
— ^war  even  to  the  knife  ? 

It  is  because  Sarpi  was  to  the  Court  of  Rome  a  political 
enemy,  at  a  time  when  the  Papacy  was  above  all  a  temporal,  a 
political  power. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  Papacy  was 
thoroughly  conscious  that  her  reign  as  a  spiritual,  and  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  a  Catholic,  power,  was  finished.  She  felt  that 
the  nations  were  no  longer  with  her ;  neither  were  the  Kings ; 
that,  at  bottom,  it  was  only  by  fostering  their  divisions  that  she 
could  exercise  some  little  influence  over  them ;  and  this  is  the 
key  to  her  whole  history  during  that  age.  She  was  conscious 
that  the  struggle  of  Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  or  some  similar 
struggle,  was  necessary  to  her  existence.  She  felt  that  one  half 
of  Europe  having  escaped  her,  the  vital  principle  of  her  spiritual 
domination  was  deeply  impaired ;  that  the  rest  was  from  that 
day  a  mere  question  of  time  and  circumstance ;  that  when  privi- 
leges have  to  be  saved  by  sleight  of  hand,  as  in  the  case  we  have 
mentioned  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  all  over  with  power:  appearances 
are  from  thenceforward  substituted  for  reality,  and  such  a  substi- 
tution cannot  be  indefinitely  durable.  The  Papacy,  powerful  as 
long  as  she  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  popular  cause,  abdi- 
cated her  power  on  the  day  when  she  committed  whoredom  with 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  on  the  day  she  descended  to  Ghibellinism, 
and  substituted  aristocratic  interests  for  the  principle  of  demo- 
cratic apostleship  which  was  the  life,  soul,  and  energy  of  the 
ancient  church.  Little  disposed,  perhaps  unable,  from  her 
internal  coca^itution,  to  resume  her  pristine  attitude,  adapting 
it  to  the  new  wants  of  society — she  tacitly  resigned  herself  to 
undergo  the  inevitable  consequences  of  her  defection.  She 
understood  her  situation  far  better  than  she  admitted;  and 
moreover,  felt  instinctively  that  if  her  political  power  came  to 
be  destroyed,  it  was  all  over  with  her;  she  would  have  nothing 
left ;  she  would  lose  even  those  appearances,  which,  for  a  more 
or  less  extended  period,  might  yet  serve  to  maintain  her,  and 
keep  up  the  illusion  of  the  people.  Her  temporal  power  was 
therefore  her  last  intrenchment,  and  she  was  disposed  to  defend 
it  with  the  courage,  the  ferocity  of  despair.  Now,  it  was  on 
this  very  ground  that  there  arose  to  her  in  Sarpi  a  mighty 
enemy ;  she  found  herself  attacked  in  this  last  entrenchment 
Thence  her  terror,  her  fury,  her  hatred. 

Did  Sarpi,  however,  do  good  or  ill  in  this  ?  Has  he  thence  a 
claim  to  the  gratitude,  or  the  reproach,  of  Italy  and  Europe? 
Could  he  have  done  more?  Religious  Reformer  as  he  must 
have  been  at  heart,  were  it  only  from  his  profound  knowledge  of 
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the  then  state  of  things,  and  his  logical  understanding — was  it 
ood  generalship  to  give  battle  on  ground  chosen  by  the  enemy 
imself?  or  would  he  have  done  better  for  futurity  by  adopting 
the  grand  rule  of  all  revolutionary  warfare,  so  little  understood 
or  followed  even  now — to  oblige  the  enemy  to  receive  your 
attack  on  a  different  ground  from  that  chosen  by  himself?  Did 
he  not  run  a  risk,  common  to  all  those  who  destroy  and  do  not 
build,  of  one  day  leaving  Italy  without  convictions — himself 
helping  to  inoculate  her  with  the  germs  of  materialist  scep- 
ticism, the  deadly  foe  of  all  great  national  feeling,  of  all  nationisLl 
regeneration  ? 

These  are  serious  questions,  and  are  not  to  be  replied  to 
here.     They  resolve  tliemselves  into  those  other  questions  so 
often  proposed — Why  did  not  the  Reformation  triumph  in  Italy 
as  elsewhere  ?    and  was  its  failure  a  good  or  an  evil  ? — questions 
deserving  to  be  treated  by  themselves.     They  appear  to   us 
to  have  been  hitherto  very  superficially  handled.     The  persecu- 
tions, the  Inquisition,  the  corrupt  arts  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
have  been  assigned  as  causes ;  but  all  of  these  existed  elsewhere, 
and  in  our  opinion  should  be  ranked  among  secondary  agents. 
We  think  that  sufficient  account  has  not  been  taken  of  a  cause 
extremely  potent :  the  antipathy  then  existing,  and  of  which  we 
find  traces  even  in  the  reminiscences  of  Luther,  between  the 
north  and  the  south.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Germanic 
movement  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  movement  against  Rome 
and  Italy;  tbiat  the  old  question  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  with 
all  its  motives  of  irritation  and  suspicion,  was  the  one  which  natu- 
rally presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  people ;  that  Italy, 
free  or  enslaved.  Republican,  Imperial,  or  Papal,  had  till  then  ever 
had  the  glory  of*  uniting  Europe  under  one  banner ;  that  of  this 
she  was  proud ;  and  that  Protestantism,  which  put  an  end  to 
unity,  and  vindicated  against  authority  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  and  of  individual  nationality,  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  excite  her  sympathies.     We  think  also,  as  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  that  it  can  hardly  be  resolved  otherwise  than 
oy  futurity,  and  by  Italy  herself.     There  are  Italians  who  be- 
lieve that  Italy  could  not,  without  abandoning  the  part  assigned 
to  her  by  Providence  in  the  civilization  of  Europe,  formally 
throw  off  her  unifying  character ;  that  she  is  bound  to  exist 
such  as  she  is,  till  the  moment  when,  throwing  off  her  old  for- 
mula of  unity,  she  can  substitute  for  it  a  new  one ;  and  that  per* 
haps  she  is  at  this  hour  maturing  in  her  bosom  the  germs  of  a 
religious  transformation,  which  will  not  show  itself  but  with  a 
pobtical  revolution,  but  whose  European  results  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance.    Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  these 
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anticipations^  we  conceive  that  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
philosophy  of  history  ere  this  question  can  be  settled.  But  as  tp 
Sarpi,  we  conceive — and  it  is  now  time  to  sum  up  our  judgment 
on  him — that  it  was  neither  in  his  power  nor  in  his  nature  to  do 
other  than  he  did.  Religious  feeling,  faith,  was  not  at  that  tim6 
flourishing  around  him  in  Italy.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  taken  in 
the  mass,  and  not  from  individual  exceptions,  was  exclusively 
analytical.  That  small  band  of  men  excepted,  the  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation,  too  little  honouted  in  Italy,  (whom  Botta  passes  in 
silence  or  coldly  glances  at,  and  whose  names  and  virtues  must 
be  sought  in  the  work  of  our  countryman  M'Crie,) — the  philoso^ 
phers,  the  mighty  in  intellect,  had  got  beyond,  and  the  masses 
were  not  up  to,  the  religious  problem  then  agitating  in  Europe. 
Bruno  was  a  pantheist.  Campanella  outstepped  not  only  Pro- 
testantism, but  Christianity  itself,  by  the  whole  extent  of  his 
political  Utopias.  Florence  was  not  Catholic  but  Guelph ;  so 
were  the  people  of  Italy  generally ;  nor  is  this  a  mere  distinc- 
tion in  words*— everywhere  the  political  question  absorbed  all 
others.  In  Germany,  the  Reformation  was  a  religious  question, 
a  question  of  belief:  in  Italy  it  was  a  question  of  politics,  of 
discipline,  of  administration.  All  who  were  looked  upon  as 
Reformers  were  statesmen;*  Sarpi  among  the  first — ^and  his 
character  appears  to  us  to  be  summed  up  in  that  word. 

Sarpi  was  a  statesman ;  a  statesman  such  as  was  conceivable  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century — such  as  the  character  is 
still  too  often  conceived  at  the  present  day;  and  as  such,  he 
summed  up  his  epoch  in  himself,  and  went  not  beyond  it. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  men  to  whom  enthusiasm,  and  the  energy 
of  convictions,  either  religious  or  religiously  felt,  communicates 
the  power  of  setting  in  motion  that  unused  activity,  that  surplus 
of  hidden  strength,  which  exists  in  the  men  of  every  age,  and 
which  is  ready  to  strike  out  for  itself  new  routes  if  any  one  will 
give  a  suitable  initiative.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  taking  in 
at  one  glance  all  the  elements,  all  the  forces  actually  in  opera- 
tion, know  how  to  bring  them  into  play,  and  to  put  them  in  a 

*  This  was  not  only  the  case  in  Italy  but  elsewhere.  The  Reformation,  princi- 
pally a  question  of  faith  in  the  north,  generally  took  the  character  of  a  political 
Question  in  the  south.  What  we  have  said  receiyes  a  forcible  illustration  in  France, 
n  that  country,  a  country  of  analysis,  tending  naturally  to  scepticism,  a  poll* 
ileal  design)  that  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of  the  Princes  of  Bourbon  over  the 
Guises  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  religious  eontroversy. 
Coligny  and  the  rest  were,  above  all,  party  leaders ;  and  it  was  rather  from  a  political 
calculation  than  from  ardent  belief  that  they  became  the  chiefe  of  Calvinism  and  the 
Huguenots ;  it  gave  them  an  army,  a  force  always  ready,  and  hostile  to  the  Guisea; 
it  gave  them  the  hope  of  support  from  the  German  Princes  and  Elisabeth ;  it  more- 
over placed  their  cause  under  the  protection  of  a  great  prinoiple,  that  of  liberty  of 
conscience. 
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&vourable  position  for  drawing  from  them  the  grandest  results 
which  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  Such  men  do  not  create 
the  future,  but  they  organize,  define,  and  ascertain  the  pre- 
sent, so  well  and  so  clearly,  that  they  assure  a  starting  point 
and  a  safe  career  to  those  after  them  who  may  be  incuned  to 
push  ferther.  They  make  no  new  conquests ;  but  they  publish^ 
proclaim,  and  render  for  ever  permanent,  those  conquests,  not 
yet  duly  recognized,  which  the  human  mind  has,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  already  worked  out,  but  is  still  imperfectly  con- 
scious of,  and  has  not  followed  to  their  consequences.  They 
give  the  force  of  law  to  latent  feet,  and  thus  set  mtelligence  be- 
yond the  chance  of  wandering,  or  of  losing  time  about  points 
already  gained.  It  was  for  a  mission  of  this  kind  that  Sarpi 
was  maoe.  And  for  this  purpose  his  station  was  necessarily, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  not  on  the  furthest  confines  of 
his  epoch,  but  m  its  centre,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  age  and 
country.  Such  he  was.  Sarpi  was  the  expression,  but  the 
highest  possible  expression,  of  Venice,  of  Italy,  and  of  his  age* 
Italy  and  the  age  were  political — so  was  he;  they  were  diplo- 
matic,— so  was  ne ;  they  were  Machiavelian — ^he  was  a  conti- 
nuation of  Machiavel.  He  found  religion  changed  to  a  mere 
science  of  government;  this  science,  which  was  detestable,  he 
attacked.  He  found  the  Papacy  a  temporal  power;  he  at- 
tacked it  with  arms  borrowea  from  anotner  temporal  power. 
He  found  opposed  to  him,  in  the  Popes  themselves,  and  in  their 
defenders,  bad  lawyers  and  bad  theologians ;  to  be  in  the  right 
against  them,  he  made  himself  a  theologian  and  lawyer.  He 
saw  in  the  Jesuits  a  political  organization  of  the  most  alarming 
sort  for  the  defence  of  the  Papacy ;  and  to  the  Jesuits  he  was 
all  his  life  the  most  unappeasable  of  political  enemies. 

Do  we  lower  Sarpi  m  saying  this  ?  Do  we  do  injustice  to 
his  extraordinary  talents  and  activity,  in  thus  claiming  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  a  part  of  that  influence  which  it  has  been 
attempted  by  a  slight  exaggeration  to  concentrate  wholly  and 
entirely  in  Fra  Paolo  ?  No.  Fra  Paolo's  part  stands  not  the 
less  noble  or  important :  and  though  we  hold,  as  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  our  estimation  of  him,  that  even  if  Sarpi  had  not 
existed,  Venice  would  not  the  less  have  resisted  the  Interdict, 
the  part  he  enacted  still  appears  to  us  to  deserve  the  place  we 
have  assigned  to  it  in  the  course  of  our  remarks.  His  interven- 
tion gave  to  the  resistance  of  Venice  the  sanction  of  intellect;  it 
destroyed,  theologically  and  historically,  the  arms  with  which 
Rome  might  have  renewed  the  combat  at  a  later  period.  That 
which  yet  was  but  a  vague  instinct,  he  reduced  to  a  logical  for- 
mula of  clear,  pkdn,  and  well  ascertained  principles :  ne,  so  to 
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speak,  revealed  the  ^e  and  the  country  to  themselves ;  and  that 
which  would  have  been  but  an  isolated  resistance,  based  on 
force,  was  changed,  thanks  to  Sarpi,  into  a  general  fact — general 
in  its  consequences  and  in  its  principle. 

Moreover,  in  emancipating  ourselves  irom  the  tendency  still 
so  common  amongst  writers,  and  so  aristocratic  in  its  principle, 
that  of  absorbing  an  entire  age  or  a  whole  people  in  a  single 
individual,  we  do  but  follow  out  one  of  our  first  observations  on 
Sarpi.  There  was  something  within  him,  which  ever  opposed  ob- 
stacles to  his  doing  all  that  his  gigantic  powers,  fertilized  by  a 
different  principle,  would  have  rendered  him  capable  of. 
Analysis,  too  exclusively  pursued,  had  planted  in  him  a  germ  of 
what  we  might  have  called  eclecticism,  had  not  the  word  been  dis- 
credited by  the  French  eclectics  of  these  later  times.  In  Sarpi, 
it  took  the  form  of  a  hesitation  in  throwing  himself  firmly 
forwards  where  his  intellect  impelled  him — a  disposition  not 
to  deduce  all  the  consequences  of  the  principle  he  proclaimed — 
to  compromise  a  little  too  much  with  what  was  established — to 
set  forth  a  luminous  truth,  and  at  the  very  same  time  (by  a  kind 
of  see-saw  policy,  still  too  much  in  vogue)  give  his  sanction  to 
a  contemporary  error,  or  even  an  injustice — to  push  on  to  the 
very  verge  of  a  new  conquest,  of  a  new  region,  and  suddenly 
halt  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  overstepping  the  boundary. 
Sarpi  had  not  been  intended  by  nature  for  an  imttator.  In 
science  he  had  sublime  glimpses,  which  he  followed  not; 
grand  presendments  which  ne  cared  not  to  develop.  In  social 
policy  he  had  glinunerings  and  aspirations  for  something 
better  than  the  monarchic^  duality  he  defended— see  among 
others  his  letter  of  the  14th  April,  1617.  Perhaps  he  divined 
(what  we  believe  to  he  true)  that  Italy  cannot  be  regene- 
rated unless  by  a  grand  religious  change ;  hut  the  courage, 
the  strength  to  assume  the  leadership,  were  wanting  to  hiin. 
"  We  Italians"  (he  somewhere  says)  "  do  little,  and  remain 
behind  others  by  our  prudence,  and  our  wishing  to  do  too  well." 
This  was,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  his  own  defect.      Fra  Ful- 

fenzio  informs  us  that  even  in  matters  of  common  life  a  certain 
esitation  always  accompanied  lilni  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
act ;  we  say  act,  for  on  a  question  of  suffering  or  resisting,  of 
persevering  in  a  course  once  chosen,  we  know  he  did  not 
hesitate. 

s  public  career,  and  in  the  stru^le  he  maintained 
Rome,  was,  we  repeat,  a  great  stat«8man — the  first 
and  this  is  the  explanation  of  his  whole  life,  and  of 
Like  most  statesmen,  he  had  no  great  faith  in 
i.    He  preferred  waiting  for  event5>  and  drawing 
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from   tbem  the  j^eatest  possible  profit  for  his  ideas,  to  all 
attempts  to  determine  their  course,  to  create  facts  through  ideas, 
and  in  the  name  of  ideas.     He  acted  towards  the  Papacy  as  a 
powerful  dissolvent ;   and  this  broadly  distinguishes  him  from 
Luther,  a  violent  destroyer.     Luther  was  a  man  of  attack ;  he 
felt  a  passion  for  overturning ;  he  saw  Evil,  and  wished  to  level  it 
himself;    he  marched  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  question, 
neglected  all  the  rest,  and  often  even  contradicted  himself  on 
details.     Sarpi  was  a  man  of  defence,  of  resistance ;  but  of  the 
resistance  which  weakens  and  &tigues  the  enemy,  and  ends  by 
making  him  lose  self-control.     He  made  war  like  Fabius ;   he 
desired  to  see  Evil  overthrown,  but  not  by  him ;  he  preferred  so 
to  act  that  it  should  fall  of  itself,  by  the  slow,  infallible  working 
of  its  internal  principle  of  corruption ;  he  sought  every  occasion 
of  developing  and  manifesting  this  principle,  and  left  the  rest  to 
time  and  opinion.  He  aimed  not  at  the  enemy's  heart;  he  made 
no  attempt  to  gain  by  assault  the  edifice  he  wanted  to  destroy ; 
but  he  laid  waste  all  round ;  he  undermined  it  at  all  its  weakest 
points;  his  policy  could  never  be  detected  in  the  slightest  in- 
consistency ;  all  his  efforts  tended  to  isolate  the  power  he  had 
condemned ;  he  knew  well  that,  isolated  and  condemned  to  in- 
action, it  must  perish*      He  was  more  delighted  at  a  blunder 
committed  by  tne  enemy  than  at  an  advantage  directly  won  by 
himself.     It  was  his  joy  to  see  the  Papacy  lose  her  way  among 

Cretensions  she   comd  not  maintain ;   Ids  joy  to  see  discredit 
rought  on  her  by  her  own  arrogance  or  the  blunders  of  her 
defenders. 

<<  The  Pope  has  said  of  the  sermons  of  Father  Fulgenzio,  that 
there  is  some  good  in  them,  but  that  he  insists  too  much  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  he  who  attempts  to  abide  by  them  in 
everything,  will  ruin  the  Catholic  faith.  JPeople  do  not  altogether 
approve  this  language ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  applaud  it."  (Letter  of 
the  10th  May,  1609).  ^' AH  this  vexatious  espionage  that  is  em- 
ployed, I  am  glad  of,  knowing  that  a  jealous  lover  augments  the 
hatred  borne  nim,  and  in  the  end  ensures  the  shaking  off  of  his 
yoke."  (July  22,  1608).  "  So  there  will  be  three  Popes  at  once, 
and  that  will  be  excellent."—- (Id.) 

It  is  in  his  correspondence  that  Sarpi  must  be  studied ;  his 
calmness,  his  cheerfulness,  his  prudence,  his  moderation,  must  be 
sought  diere*  Luther,  boiling  with  anger,  rough,  irritable, 
frequently  lost  his  temper  and  injured  his  cause ;  he  would  then 
retract — often  with  remorse,  alarm  of  conscience,  and  inward 
struggles:  Sarpi  felt  nothing  of  this.  Luther,  moreover, 
though  eminently  a  revolutionist,  rejected  all  other  weapons 
than  words ;  *^  Words,"  said  he,   ^^  whilst  I  was  sleeping  peace- 
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fully,  or  drinking  beer  with  my  friend  Melanchthon,  shook  the 
Papacy  as  never  Prince  or  Emperor  did  before."  Sarpi,  though 
merely  a  reformer,  would  willingly  have  accepted  other  means  of 
advancing  his  cause — even  force.  "  I  am  ready  to  avow  to 
you,"  he  says  on  the  27th  of  April,  1610,  "that  Fra  Paolo 
desires  to  see  war  in  Italy,  for  he  would  then  hope  to  effect 
something  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  profit  of  tne  Gospel." 
When  he  heard  that  the  Kin^  of  England  was  putting  forth 
books  against  Rome—"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  he,  "  but 
why,  instead  of  books,  does  he  not  do  something  in  his  own 
line  ?*'  Sarpi,  fighting  against  one  power  in  behalf  of  another 
power,  had  more  faith  m  Princes  and  the  arts  of  policy,  than  in 
the  people ;  whilst  Luther,  making  use  of  Princes,  but  really 
fighting  only  for  his  ideas,  and  ror  the  independence  'of  the 
human  mind,  had  fidth  in  himself  above  all,  and  in  the  convic- 
tions with  which  he  inoculated  the  multitude.  At  bottom  Sarpi 
knew  more,  but  Luther  believed  more.  Accordingly,  the  imme^ 
diate  results  of  their  efforts  were  widely  different;  the  one 
dealing  with  matters  of  £edth,  and  spealung  with  f^ith,  acted 
upon  the  masses,  even  when  not  intending  it ;  the  other,  and 
with  him  all  the  Italian  reformers  of  his  time,  working  almost 
diplomatically,  and  in  the  sphere  of  what  was  then  legality, 
were  very  influential  on  men  of  letters,  on  statesmen  and 
princes,  but  slightly  and  rarely  on  the  people.  With  such 
elements  what  could  be  done  ?  How  go  bevond  Erasmus,  or  in 
other  words,  dLJuste-milieu^  political  and  rehgious? 

The  definitive  result  of  both,  as  regards  me  Papacy,  is,  at  the 
present  day,  much  the  same ;  the  two  routes  converge  to  the 
same  point.  As  a  spiritual  power  the  Papacy  is  dead  in  Italy  as 
elsewhere ;  there  is  no  longer  fiuth  in  her ;  no  longer  dominion 
in  her  voice — since  that  voice  has  been  heard  to  bless  Nicholas 
and  condemn  the  insurrection  of  Poland ;  no  longer  dominion 
by  the  cross,  since  she  abandoned  Christian  Greece,  and  be- 
trayed sympathy  for  the  crescent  of  Mahmoud;  no  longer 
dominion  by  the  pride  of  nationality,  since  she  took  Metter- 
nich  for  her  gendarme,  and  handed  over  the  custody  and  oppres- 
sion of  her  states  to  Austrian  bayonets.  At  the  point  oi  these 
bayonets  are  now  executed  the  edicts  of  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ.  Since  then,  the  religious  question  in  Italy  has,  as  ail 
immediate  question,  been  altogether  absorbed  in  the  political. 
The  one  will  settle  the  other ;  victory  in  the  one  will  inevitably 
be  victory  in  the  other.  To  this  subject  we  may  revert  here » 
after  ;*  but  let  the  few  scattered  minds  who  make  poetry  on  ruins, 

*  MMnwhfle.  we  reeommend  onr  rcaden  to  peruse  the  interesting  *  Memoirs  of 
a  Prisoner  of  State  at  Spielberg/  a  translation  of  which  is  just  published,  in  which 
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and  &ney  they  are  making  religion — ^who,  in  petty  sects  of  pre- 
tended philosophy,  amuse  themselves  with  dreams  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  liberty  by  means  of  the  Papacy — ponder 
deeply  on  these  things.  To  Italy,  and  to  her  revolution,  when 
it  comes,  will  belong  the  last  word  on  the  question.  And  we 
are  much  deceived  if  the  first  Italian  revolution  do  not  make  of 
the  Rome  of  the  people,  a  different  thing  from  the  Rome  of  the 
Pope.  The  principle  of  popular  government  once  proclaimed, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  Catholic  world  but  a  Council  of 
Christendom. 

A  letter  of  Sarpi's,  dated  the  8th  of  June  1612,  addressed  to 
Casaubon,  then  in  England,  contained  an  eulogium  of  James  I. 
Casaubon  showed  the  letter  to  the  King,  and  it  produced  an 
invitation  for  Sarpi  to  repair  to  this  country.  To  this,  however, 
Sarpi  would  not  listen.  In  his  latter  years  he  entertained  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  shutting  himself  up 
in  a  convent.  Perhaps,  as  happens  to  so  many  others,  he  at 
last  felt  weakened,  tired,  and  disgusted  with  the  incessant  war  of 
detail  and  analysis ;  this  at  least  is  natural.  A  whole  life  passed 
in  a  series  of  such  conflicts,  not  between  power  and  a  principle, 
but  between  one  power  and  another,  must  be  a  wearying  burthen ; 
ending  in  a  blank,  with  activity  exhausted,  and  no  moral  compen- 
sation sufficient  to  console.  This  must  be,  in  general,  the  end 
of  a  contest  of  opposition  merely,  broken  up  into  a  thousand 
skirmishes  of  dete^,  and  not  rekting  on  some  pand  principle, 
which  is  a  part  of  yourself— which,  though  it  alone  should 
remain  to  you  in  the  midst  of  misfortune  and  desertion,  will 
support  you  by  your  faith  in  it.  This  is  also  the  natural  expla- 
natiW  of  the  numerous  defections  produced  by  discouragement. 
Sarpi  was  not  one  of  this  class ;  it  was  neither  compatible  with 
his  nature,  nor  with  his  stoical  virtues ;  but  he  had,  no  doubt,  in 
his  latter  days,  some  moments  of  profound  sadness.  All  was 
failing  him.  His  friend,  Antonio  Foscarini,  had  died  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  the  victim  of  a  false  accusation,  because 
he  would  not  compromise  a  lady  he  went  to  visit,  by  an  explana- 
tion of  his  nocturnal  ramblings  in  the  quarter  of  the  Spanish 
Embassy.  De  Dominis,  overcome  by  sudden  weakness,  had 
publicly  retracted  his  opinions  at  Rome ;  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  his  dying  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  in  1624. 
Of  this  Sarpi  may  have  known  nothing,  as  the  retractation  did 
not  appear  m  print  till  1623;  but  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  hear  of  his  friend's  return  to  Rome,  to  divine  the  rest. 
Venice  was  sinking  slowly;   she  lost  something  of  her  power 

will  be  found  some  appalling  illustrations  of  Austrian  justice  and  clemencyi  which 
ha?e  been  so  lauded  of  late. 
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and  influence  in  Italy  every  day.  His  hopes  failed  him  one  by 
one,  with  the  calm  lethargy  that  was  spreading  over  the  Penin- 
sula. Lastly,  his  health  was  ruined.  He  had  been  for  a  long 
time  full  of  maladies ;  but,  from  the  26th  of  May,  1622,  to  his 
death,  life  was  but  a  slow  and  long  agony. 

When  his  energetic  soul  found  itself  m  the  presence  of  death, 
he  resumed  all  his  confidence,  his  calmness,  and  immutability. 
He  read  the  scriptures  and  prayed  often.  The  only  thing  of 
which  he  was  not  weary  was  the  mathematical  sciences.  Was 
he  thinking  on  these,  as  reports  his  biographer,  or  on  his  diplo- 
matic conflicts,  and  the  genius  of  the  policy  he  had  pursued, 
when  he  murmured  in  his  delirium  the  words:  What  knots 
and  threads  have  I  spun  in  my  brain  I 

His  decay  was  rapid  ani  apparent.  He  sometimes  walked 
out  in  the  streets  of  Venice,  supported  painfully  by  his  monks 
and  looking  a  corpse.  He  was  entreated  to  withdraw  from  his 
occupations  in  the  service  of  the  state,  but  his  answer  was, 
**  My  duty  is  not  to  live,  but  to  serve ;  every  man  should  die  in 
his  calling." 

On  Christmas  day  he  replied  to  Fulgenzio's  wish  of  many 
years  life  for  him,  that  this  was  the  last.  He  was,  however,  at 
the  palace  on  the  6th  of  January,  1623,  but  came  home  worse. 
He  could  neither  edt  nor  sleep,  but,  dispensing  with  a  bed, 
stretched  himself  on  a  chest,  wrapped  in  a  coverlet.  On  the 
8th  he  said  mass,  and  walked  with  his  old  friend  Luigi  Secchini. 
The  next  day  he  grew  worse,  and  his  state  was  so  complicated 
that  his  physicians  suspected  poison.  His  temper  was  equal, 
serene,  and  cheerful ;  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to  die,  and 
said  so  to  Pierre  Asselinau.  On  the  12th  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  prayers  of  his  fellow  religionists,  and  asked  for 
the  Eucharist.  He  sent  to  the  prior  of  his  convent  all  the  money 
he  possessed — a  small  matter,  and  desired  Fulgenzio  to  read  to 
him,  the  Psalms  and  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  from  the  Gospel. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  morning,  Fulgenzio  was  called  to  the 
Council.  They  inquired  of  him  the  state  of  Fra  Paolo;  he 
replied,  "  he  is  dying."  They  asked  the  state  of  his  mind ;  the 
answer  was,  "  that  of  a  sound  man."  They  then  intrusted  him, 
for  Sarpi's  consideration,  with  three  questions,  on  weighty 
points.  Fra  Paolo,  even  then,  gave  his  opinion,  and  on  the  same 
evening  it  was  read  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  physi- 
cian announced  to  Sarpi  at  the  same  time,  that  death  was  at 
hand;  which  only  produced  the  ejaculation,  ^'  God  be  praised," 
and,  in  his  last  moments,  ^'  Let  us  go  where  God  calls  us." 

He  embraced  Fulgenzio,  and  said,  '^  Go ;  do  not  stay  to  see 
me  in  this  state."     At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
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of  January,  1623,  he  crossed  his  arms,  pronounced  the  words, 
Esto  perpetutti  and  expired.  His  friend,  and  his  country,  had 
been  the  latest  thoughts  of  the  man  so  basely  persecuted,  so  un- 
worthily calumniatea.  Such  is  the  fate  on  earth  of  all  those, 
great  in  head  or  heart,  who  devote  themselves  to  a  noble  cause 
and  spend  their  lives  in  seeking  the  welfare  of  their  kind.  But 
virtue  is  not  a  question  of  terrestrial  happiness;  our  duty  is  to 
God  and  our  immortal  soul ;  and  this  life  is  but  an  episode  in 
our  being. 

Entombed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Servi,  but  re- 
moved in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  carry  the  body  off  an(l 
burn  it— ?as  if  his  writings  were  there  also ;  without  monument, 
without  inscription,  the  remains  of  Sarpi  were  forgotten.  Aris- 
tocracies are  ever  ungrateful  to  the  talent  that  serves  them.  In 
1828  his  bones  were  taken  from  their  resting-place,  and  trans- 
ported to  San  Micale  di  Murano,  where  they  now  repose  under 
an  inscription,  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  But  the  people  did 
not  forget  him :  when  his  remains  were  discovered  in  1722,  in 
repairing  an  altar  under  which  they  were  hidden,  the  multitude 
ran  in  crowds  to  pay  them  a  tribute  of  respect ;  and  at  San  Vito, 
a  little  place  in  the  Friuli,  with  artless  pride  they  still  point  out 
to  the  stranger  the  house  in  which  was  born  the  father  of  Fra 
iPaolo.  *  J.  M. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Don  Carlos  ;  or^  Persecution*  A  Tragedy.  By 
Lord  John  Russell.     Fourth  Edition.     London,  1822. 

2.  The  Fashionable  Friends,  A  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts,  as  per- 
formed by  their  Majesties'  Servants  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane.     London,  1802. 

QEVERAL,  we  dare  say,  of  the  authors  whose  poems  we  are 
^  now  to  notice  briefly  and  rapidly,  would  prefer  oblivion  to 
criticism.  They  would  like  their  poems,  if  noticed  at  all,  to  be 
reviewed  as  a  facetious  ecclesiastic  advised  a  polished  poet,  who 
is  not  very  well  favoured,  to  have  his  likeness  taken — as  he  ap- 
peared during  the  first  few  minutes  he  spent  in  his  pew  in 
church.  A  portrait  with  the  face  covered  by  a  hat  has  the  merit 
of  hiding  what  does  not  deserve  to  be  shown — imflattering  fea- 
tures. Poems  which  are  covered  with  dust,  which  lie  undis- 
turbed in  cellars  and  libraries,  have  one  merit— they  are  not 
laughed  at.     The  right  honourable  poets,  however,  before  us 
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are  not  merely  courtiers  of  the  Muses,  they  are  also  courtiers  of 
her  Majesty :  and,  though  they  may  be  fer  from  the  inner 
temple  of  poetic  inspiration,  are  intimate  enough  with  the 
mysteries  oiF  Downing  street ;  if  rejected  by  Apouo,  they  are 
accepted  by  the  Commons'  House,  and  whatever  interest  they  may 
hare  on  Parnassus  they  reign  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Not  that 
in  reality  the  poetic  pretensions  of  the  Ministry  are  utterly  con- 
temptible, A  Ministry  which  numbers  among  its  members  nine 
poets  or  poetasters— a  batch  of  nine  men  who  have  made  poems 
and  can  make  peers<-**is  a  fit  and  somewhat  interesting  subject 
of  criticism ;  and  though  their  poetry  may  not  deserve  attention 
of  itself,  an  examination  of  the  youthful  productions  of  accom- 
plished and  cultivated  men  who  are  associated  together  in  their 
mature  manhood  in  transactions  which  are  the  nistory  of  our 
time,  will-  furnish  indications  of  character  which  may  enable 
us  to  know  them  better  and  judge  them  more  justly. 

There  are  nine  poets,  the  number  of  the  Muses,  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry.  To  name  the  cidprits — they  are  Lords 
Melbourne,  Mulgrave,  and  Morpeth,  Lord  Holland  and  Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Lord  John  Kussell  and  Mr  Spring  Rice, 
Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Palmerston.  But  we  have  not  named 
all  the  officials  we  might  have  mentioned;  and  we  have  some  re- 
luctance in  omitting  among  those  of  whose  quality  we  intend  to 
enable  our  readers  to  judge,  Mr  Sheil,  the  tragic  poet  and 
Greenwich  Commissioner,  and  Mr  Bernal,  the  Chairman  of 
Committees,  whose  elegiac  muse  bewails  the  fleetingness  of  all 
sublunary  bliss. 

The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  comes  first.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  several  times  made  himself  known  by  literary  pub- 
lications. Educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  haa  the  benefit  of 
the  instructions  both  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart*  and  of  Dr 

*  The  feelings  with  which  Lord  John  Russell  regards  his  admirable  instructor 
do  credit  to  him.     He  has  expressed  them  in 
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To  distant  worlds  a  guide  amid  the  night, 
To  nearer  orbs,  the  source  of  life  and  light; 
Each  star,  resplendent  in  its  radiant  throne, 
Gilds  other  systems,  and  supports  its  own. 
Thus  we  see  Stewart,  on  his  fame  reclined, 
Enlighten  all  the  universe  of  mind ; 
To  some  for  wonder,  some  for  joy  appear. 
Admired  when  distanti  and  beloved  when  near  i 
'Twas  he  gave  rules  to  Fancy,  grace  to  Thought, 
Taught  Virtue's  laws,  and  practised  what  he  taught. 

A  panegyric  somewhat  too  high-flown  for  its  subject ;  but  the  man  whose  en- 
thusiasms, even  exaggerated,  are  excited  by  intellectual  and  philosophical  great- 
ness, is  a  rara  avit  among  English  statesmen. 
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Thomas  Brown,  his  lordship  seems  to  hare  early  acquired  an: 
elegant  taste  for  literature,  and  an  appetite  and  an  admiration  foiv 
intellectual  distinction.  His  <Life  of  Lord  William  Russell' 
is  a  feeble  but  tasteful  performance-— there  is  nothings  in  it  new 
or  advanced  in  thought,  nothing  brilliant  or  striking  in  illustra- 
tion ;  but  it  is  correctly  written — if  the  thought  is  an  old  one, 
the  diction  is  scholar-like,  and  if  there  is  not  a  single  memorable 
expression,  neither  is  there  an  offensive  one.  His  book  on  the. 
English  Constitution  is  a  more  ambitious  and  a  worse  per- 
formance— the  common-'places  of  the  Whig  school  are  repeated 
with  little  skill  and  much  wearisomeness,  and  the  mind  of  the 
writer  seems  to  nibble  so  perpetually  with  propositions  and 
ideas  too  large  for  it,  the  straining  and  ineffectual  efforts  are  so 
painfully  evident,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  attempt  to  peruse  it  is 
a  struggle  between  annoyance  and  sleep.  His  *  History  of 
Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht '  is  a  similar  production — the 
proprieties  are  all  observed  in  it,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  write 
history  by  a  man  who  could  not  shed  the  light  oi  a  single 
historical  principle  on  the  path  he  trod,  nor  reproduce  pictorisdly 
a  single  incident  in  all  the  events  he  narrated.  Destitute  of  ex- 
planatory principles  and  philosophy,  he  writes  of  states ;  and, 
with  limited  sympathies  and  almost  no  imagination,  he  writes  of 
men.  The  book  is,  however,  as  good  a  book  as  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a  man  who  had  neither  me  intellect  nor  the  fancy  the 
subject  required. 

To  his  milures  as  a  biographer  and  historian,  which  preluded 
his  failure  as  a  statesman.  Lord  John  Russell  adds  his  failure 
as  a  poet.  His  tragedy,  ^  Don  Carlos,'  is  seldom  mentioned 
but  by  his  political  enemies,  and  by  way  of  sarcasm ;  and  though 
much  heard  of,  is  but  little  known,  oome  account  of  it  there- 
fore may  be  acceptable. 

*  Don  Carlos;  or.  Persecution,'  opens  in  a  room  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  Valdez,  the  Great  Inquisitor,  asks  Lucero,  a  smaller 
one,  how  their  new  church  in  Granada  prospers,  and  is  answered 
in  a  manner  not  more  precise  in  information  than  new  in  meta- 
phor, that — 

^<  It  is  a  youthful  plant,  and  has  not  yet 

Into  the  earth  struck  root  that  can  withstand 
A  sudden  tempest." 

A  reply  like  this  might  do  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
questions  are  asked  and  answered  to  prevent  knowledge  from 
being  obtained,  and  it  might  even  have  passed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  a  Minister  was  asked  what  he  was  to  do  about 
the  ballot ;  but  we  undertake  for  it  the  inquisitors  never  gave 
each  other  the  go-bye  in  any  such  &shion,    Valdez  announces 
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a  deep  design  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Granada — 

"  We  shall  amend  these  thin^ ;  in  a  few  years 
Their  Moorish^arfe  shall  yield  to  Christian  cloaks — " 

and  after  this  threat  against  the  Moorish  costume,  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss plans  of  wrath  against  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of  Spain,  whose 
dislike  to  the  inquisitors  it  is  his  policy  to  irritate  into  action 
"  while  Philip  lives  and  reigns." 

"  Deep 
The  soundings  of  the  sea  on  which  they  sail !" 

The  instruments  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquisitors  are  not  un- 
skilfully selected;  the  pity  the  Prince  had  secretly  evinced  for 
the  Lutheran  victims  of  persecution;  his  boyish  fency  for  the 
Queen,  to  whom,  before  her  marriage,  he  had  been  betrothed ; 
a  Don  Luis  Cordoba,  whom  he  had  once  struck,  and  his  wife, 
Donna  Leonora,  whose  love  he  had  slighted — 

"  She  hates  the  Queen  for  being  loved  of  Carlos, 
She  hates  Don  Carlos  that  he  loves  the  Queen." 

The  scene  ends  with  Valdez  comparing  boyish  love  to  sum- 
mer lightning,  and  the  love  of  mannood  to  a  thunderbolt  which 
rives  tne  oak  asunder,  which  is  one  of  those  new  analogies  to 
discover  w^hich  metaphysicians  have  said  is  the  province  of 
genius,  and  one  of  those  profound  remarks  which  tell  mankind 
what  they  never  knew  before,  and  hence  the  compliment  of 
Lucero  to  Valdez — 

"  Much 
You  know  of  human  passions,  reverend  father," 

who  in  accepting  the  praise  says,  "  Man  is  the  only  book  I  read." 
The  second  scene  in  the  first  act  opens  on  King  Philip  in  his 
apartment,  and  with  his  suspicions  excited  by  a  letter ;  he  is 
comparing  his  son  to  a  vulture,  and  moralizing  on  popularity  in 
a  strain  perfectly  appropriate  to  a  Minister  whose  power  is  on 
the  wane — 

"  And  this  it  is  to  reign — to  gain  men's  hate. 
Thus  for  the  future  monarch  fancy  weaves 
A  spotless  robe,  entwines  his  sceptre  round 
Witn  flow'ry  garlands,  places  on  his  head 
A  crown  of  laurel  while  the  weary  present, 
Like  a  stale  riddle  or  a  last-year's  fashion, 
Carries  no  grace  with  it.     Base,  vulgar  world  I 
'Tis  thus  that  men  for  ever  live  in  hope. 
And  he  that  has  done  nothing  is  held  forth 
As  capable  of  all  things ;  poor  weak  herd  ! 
Heaven  s^ve  me  from  the  breath  of  their  applause ! 
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The  King  sends  for  Donna  Leonora,  questions  her  about  the 
demeanour  of  the  Queen  to  the  Prince,  and  is  assured  tliat— 

^'  Like  a  statue  starting  into  life, 
Her  cheeks  blush  deep  with  rosy  streams ;  her  eyes 
Glow  with  unusual  fires*' — 

when  she  sees  him,  and  she  eives  bim  a  reception  such  as — 

fentle  reader  only  imagine — the  world  gives  the  sun.  Donna 
iConora  is  dismissed  to  watch  the  Queen,  and  Valddz  is  an- 
nounced. They  moralize  for  some  time  on  humility  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  fleet  they  sent  to  invade  England,  the  Inquisitor 
telling  the  King  how  resigned  his  Majesty  was  on  the  occasion, 
and  where  he  was  when  he  heard  the  news,  to  which  the  King 
responds  by  the  sentiment,  that  kings  should  stand  aloof  from 
common  sympathies  like  the  hills  of  Peru,  unchanged,  while  the 
vale  below  shows  all  vicissitude.  Apropos  of  hills,  Vald^z 
accuses  Don  Carlos  of  listening  to  heretics,  of  pitying  their  suf- 
ferings, of  fostering  their  designs,  and  of  plotting  to  kill  the 
King  and  marry  the  Queen.  The  King  flies  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  orders  Don  Carlos  to  be  confined  to  his  room.  The 
Queen,  alarmed,  asks  Yaldez  the  cause,  and  urges  him  to  be  a 
minister  of  peace,  which  character  he,  expecting  from  such  in- 
tercession fuel  to  the  fire,  tells  her  will  be  more  effectual  if 
assumed  by  herself;  while  he  proceeds  with  new  plots;  When 
the  King  and  the  Prince  meet,  the  open-hearted  and  generous 
youth  declares  to  his  bigoted  father  his  sympathies  with  the  Pro- 
testants; and  as  this  passage  is  the  best  in  the  drama,  as  it  ex- 
Eresses  the  feelings,  not  indeed  of  justice  equally  to  all,  but  of 
atred  to  injustice  when  it  assumes  the  aggravated  shape  of  per- 
secution, on  the  possession  of  which  the  author's  popularity  has 
been  chiefly  based,  we  quote  it  as  a  favourable  specimen : — 

CARLOS. 

I  do  remember  well — too  well,  alas, 

My  age  but  scarce  foui^n,  your  royal  self 

Absent  in  Flanders,  I  was  bid  preside 

At  the  great  Act  of  Faith  to  be  performed 

In  fair  vallddolid :  at  that  green  age 

Quite  new  to  life,  nor  yet  aware  of  death. 

The  solemn  pomp  amused  my  careless  mind. 

But  when  the  dismal  tragedy  began, 

How  were  my  feelings  changed  and  clouded  !  first 

Came  there  a  skeleton,  upon  its  head 

A  cap  with  painted  flames ;  this  thing  had  been 

A  lady  who  throughout  her  life  had  borne 

A  name  unsullied ;  twenty  years  had  past 

Since  her  remains  had  rested  in  the  groimd, 
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And  now  by  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office, 
The  dull  disgusting  mass  of  whitened  bone 
That  once  had  been  her  garment,  was  dug  up 
To  clear  some  flaw  in  her  theology : 
Then  came  a  learned  priest,  his  name  Cazalla; 
With  countenance  serene,  and  calm  devotion, 
He  walked  to  death,  and  as  he  passed  me  by, 
With  earnest  manner  he  entreated  me 
For  his  poor  sister's  o£Pspring;  she  condemned 
To  prison  for  her  life,  and  loss  of  goods, 
While  twelve  unhsippy  children  were  bereft 
Of  parents  and  of  K>od ;  I  wept,  and  thought 
Of  the  poor  orphans. 

PHILIP. 

You  should  have  rejoiced 
To  think  so  many  infant  souls  were  saved 
Perversion. 

CARLOS. 

How !  rejoice !  not  to  have  wept 
Were  then  impossible ;  I  sobbed  for  pity, 
But  soon  a  sterner  sight  braced  up  my  nerves. 
Rigid  with  horror,  for  the  murderous  pile 
Was  lighted  for  the  sacrifice :  unmoved. 
The  Great  Inquisitor  beheld  his  victims. 
Cazalla  too  was  undisturbed :  the  mind 
Might  fairly  doubt  which  of  the  two  wefe  judge, 
And  which  the  culprit,  save  that  gleams  of  joy 
Like  one  who  sees  nis  haven,  spread  their  lieht 
Upon  Cazalla's  face.    The  flames  burst  fortn. 
And  with  slow  torture  singed  the  limbs  of  him, 
Who  seemed  alone  amid  the  multitude 
To  be  unconscious  of  this  earthly  hell. 
But  as  we  looked  amazed,  sudden  he  rushed 
From  forth  the  flames,  and  while  by-standers  fled 
In  sudden  panic,  bore  from  ofi*  a  heap 
Fresh  store  of  wood,  upbraiding  the  weak  wretch 
Who  stood  beside  it ;  this  he  flung  amain 
Upon  the  pile,  and  raising  high  his  voice 
Exclaimed  ^<  Farewell !  thou  sinflil  world  farewell ! 
Ye— earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  farewell  I 
Welcome  my  God  I  welcome  eternal  life  I 

Before  such  odds  Don  Carlos  easily  &l\s ;  he  is  committed  to 
a  cell  of  the  Inquisition,  and  when  tried  before  the  tribunal,  the 
witnesses  who  confront  him  are  the  two  spies  of  the  Inauisition, 
Don  Luis  Cordoba  and  Donna  Leonora,  and  the  King  his  father. 
Moved  by  the  entreaties  of  a  good  old  bishop,  the  tutor  formerly 
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of  Don  Carlos,  the  King  consents  to  spare  his  son*  But  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  contrives  that  he  shall,  while  concealed,  witness  an 
interview  between  tiie  Queen  and  the  Prince,  in  which  she  pro- 
poses to  take  his  place  while  he  escapes  in  disguise,  and  the 
Prince  in  gratitude  kisses  her  hand,  but  nobly  refuses  to  com- 
promise her.  This  scene  rouses  the  jealousy  of  the  King  to  rage. 
The  same  cruel  and  wily  schemer,  to  ensure  the  destruction  of 
his  victim,  induces  Don  Luis  Cordoba  to  propose  to  Don  Carlos, 
as  a  seeming  atonement  for  his  treachery,  a  plan  of  escape :  the 
credulous  Prince  accedes :  he  is  led  into  the  midst  of  the  night- 
guard,  and  while  engaged  in  fighting  with  an  officer,  his  ^uide 
stabs  him.  The  Prince  turns  and  kills  the  traitor;  who,liow- 
ever,  before  he  dies,  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Valdez, 
denounces  the  Inquisitor  and  declares  the  innocence  of  the 
Prince.  An  intercepted  letter  of  the  Great  Inquisitor  to  Rome, 
confirming  the  charge,  the  eyes  of  Philip  open  to  see  him- 
self, a  dupe — and  (the  poison  of  Vald6z  having  completed  what 
the  stab  of  Cordoba  began)  sonless. 

As  a  tragedy,  *Don  Carlos'  in  no  respect  rises  above  me- 
diocrity. Of  the  peculiar  endowment  of  the  dramatist — ^that 
gift  by  which  alike  the  philosopher  who  analyzes  the  human 
mind,  the  statesman  who  acts  on  it,  and  the  poet  who  makes  it 
portray  itself,  obtain  their  greatest  triumphs — of  the  conception 
of  character — Lord  John  Kussell  shows  himself  to  be  utterly 
destitute.  The  readers  of  the  Minerva  Press  would  scorn  his 
villain  and  laugh  at  his  hero.  Yet,  there  is  taste  and  talent,-* 
pure,  amiable,  and  noble  feelings;  much  to  praise,  nothing 
unworthy,  and  some  traces  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  this 
youthful  tragedy.  Its  tendencies  are  all  benevolent  and  elevating ; 
and  the  men  who  make  contemptuous  allusions  to  it  their  stock 
in  trade, — the  Crokerites,  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  dirty 
services  of  party,  becoming  more  malignant  every  hour,  more 
base  every  minute,  would  do  well  to  ask  themselves  whether 
all  their  slashing  articles,  all  their  defunct  poems,  and  all  their 
unreadable  novels, — whether  lives  spent  in  slanderine^  women — 
whether  ike  earthly  career  of  immortal  beiR^s  passed  from  pert 
boyhood  to  gray-haired  servility  in  depreciatmg  and  backbiting 
their  fellow-men — entitle  them  to  scoff  at  a  poem  which  aimed 
at  making  men  bear  with  one  another.  Of  Lord  John  Russell 
it  can  be  said,  that  he  tried  to  better  his  fellow-men :  the  bio-" 
graphy  of  Mr  John  Wilson  Croker  will  be  brief-^he  was  born^ 
•—he  vilified — ^he  died. 

Though  we  do  not  estimate  highly  anything  in  ^  Don  Carlos/ 
its  author  has  produced  one  little  composition  in  verse  whieh  ha9 
considerable  merit.     We  quote  it  i^ 
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Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,   . 

A  single  horseman  paces  Rotten  Row ; 

In  Brookes's  sits  one  quidmcnc  to  peruse 

The  broad,  dull  sheet,  which  tells  the  lack  of  news ; 

At  Whites  a  lonely/  BrummeU  lifts  his  glass 

To  see  two  empty  hackney-coaches  pa>ss  ; 

The  timid  housemaid,  issuing  forth,  can  dare 

To  take  her  lover's  arm  in  wosvenor  square ; 

From  shop  deserted  hastes  the  'prentice  dandy, 

And  seeks — oh  bliss  !  the  moUy — a  tempora  fundi : 

Meantime  the  batter'd  pavement  is  at  rest. 

And  waiters  wait  in  vam  to  spy  a  guest ; 

Thomas  himself.  Cook,  Warren,  Fenton,  Long, 

Have  all  left  town  to  join  the  Margate  throng ; 

The  wealthy  tailor  on  the  Sussex  shore 

Displays  and  drives  his  blue  barouche  and  four ; 

The  peer,  who  made  him  rich,  with  dog  and  gun 

Toils  o'er  a  Scottish  moor,  and  braves  a  scorcming  sun. 

There  is  observation,  and  wit,  and  elegant  humour  in  these 
lines.  The  picture  of  a  lonely  BrummelT  at  White's  lifting  his 
glass  to  look  at  two  empty  hackney-coaches,  reminds  us  of 
Addison. 

The  poems  of  Lord  Holland  consist  chiefly  of  translations 
firom  the  Spanish  of  Lope  de  Vega,  a  sonnet  or  two,  and  several 
epigrams.  They  are  trifles,  but  the  trifles  of  a  very  accom- 
plished and  polished  mind.  There  is  one  feature  very  discern- 
ible in  them, — one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
features  in  human  character.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
sonnet,  in  which  he  expresses  his  enjoyment  of  Dryden  and 
Milton  (in  a  way,  however,  which  shows  his  mind  to  be  full  of 
them,  and  not  merely  of  his  own  feelings  about  them),  there  is 
no  self-occupation  perceptible — there  is  not  one  of  his  poems 
in  which  it  is  not  evident  that  the  author  was  thinking  more  of 
others  than  of  himself.  The  couplet  on  the  spot  in  his  garden 
on  which  Rogers  sat,  and  where  he  enjoyed  recollections  of  the 
poet  of  Memory — the  lines  to  the  lady  whose  clock  bore  tlie  in- 
scription *^  L^  amour  fait  passer  le  tems^ — and  all  his  translations, 
show  how  fully  and  habitually  his  mind  presents  to  itself  as  an 
object  to  be  sought,  to  display  the  merits  or  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  omers :  and  we  think  we  see  the  same  feature  in 
the  energy  and  cordiality  with  which  he  cheers  his  friends  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  taste  of  Lord  Holland  was  evidently 
formed  by  the  writers  of  the  reign   of  Anne  rather  th^n  of 
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Elizabeth) — a  circumstance  which  he  seems  to  regret^  when  he 
complains  of  having  studied  Milton  too  late  in  life.  As  it  is,  the 
same  principles  of  taste  are  obvious  in  his  compositions  which  in- 
duced his  uncle,  Charles  James  Fox,  to  tie  himself  down,  when 
composing  his  History,  to  the  words  of  Dryden :  but  those 
principles  are  abeady  gone  by.  If  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion of  a  young  man  are  not  in  advance  of  his  time,  if  they  are 
not  movement  principles,  he  may  rest  assured  that  they  will,  so 
quick  are  the  transitions  of  taste,  be  obsolete  before  he  is  an  old 
man.  Forty  years  ago  Pope  was  thought  a  great  poet,  and 
Blair  was  reckoned  a  critic ;  since  then  the  poushed  verbiage 
called  poetical  diction  has  been  gradually  infused  with  a  new 
spirit,  and  enriched  with  accessions  of  new  and  old  words,  by 
Byron  and  Scott — these  in  their  turn  are  lessening  stars,  which 
will  continue  to  decrease  for  the  next  fifty  years,  deficient  as 
they  both  are  in  depth,  and  the  former  in  truth :  and  now,  the 
style  which  was  the  fashion  and  the  standard  when  Lord  Holland 
was  a  young  man,  has  been  chased  out  of  literature  by  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Tennyson,  Shelley,  and  Carlyle.  Tlie 
young  man  who  does  not  study  and  appreciate  these  men,  and 
along  with  them  (we  may  add)  the  familiar  style  in  which  Miss 
Martineau,  and  the  comic  in  which  Mr  Dickens,  are  pre- 
eminent, may  rest  assured  that,  should  he  reach  the  age  of  sixty, 
he  will  find  hiiaself  as  far  behind  his  time  as  the  diction  of 
Pope  and  the  criticism  of  Blair  are  behind  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  criticism  of  Coleridge.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing about  the  relative  excellence  of  the  different  styles,  nor 
against  the  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  all,  but  merely  of  the 
progressive  changes  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  corresponding 
fluctuations  of  taste.  How  completely  the  following  elegant 
translations  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  rounded  sentences  and 
powdered  hair,  classical  epigrams  and  shoe-buckles  ! 

BPIGRAM  FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  LOPE  DB  VEGA. 

In  a  mirror,  too  faithful,  alas ! 

As  Lyce  her  form  was  surveying, 
She  exclaimed  as  she  saw  in  the  glass 

How  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  was  decaying, 
"  Since  all  things  that  live  are  to  die, 

And  destiny  won't  be  controU'd ; 
Let  Beauty  too  perish — but  why, 

Oh,  why  must  we  live  to  be  old?" 

Here  are  other  two  poems  translated  from  the  same  author  and 
distinguished  by  the  same  epigrammatic  qualities. 
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liet  Ao  one  say  that  there  is  need 

Of  time  for  love  to  ^ow ; 
Ah  no  1  the  love  that  kills  indeed 

Diflpatebes  at  a  blow. 

The  Bpark  which  but  by  alow  degrees 

Is  nursed  into  a  flame, 
Is  habit,  friendHhip,  what  you  please ; 

But  love  is  not  its  name. 

For  love  to  be  completely  true, 
tt  death  at  sight  should  deal, 

Should  be  the  ^t  one  ever  knew, 
In  short,  be  that  I  feel. 

To  write,  to  sigh,  and  to  converse, 

For  years  to  play  the  fool ; 
'Tis  to  put  passion  out  to  nurse, 

And  send  one's  heart  to  school, 

liOve,  all  at  once,  should  from  the  earth 
Start  up  full  grown  and  tall ; 

If  not  an  Adam  at  bis  birth. 
He  is  no  love  at  all. 


J^ul.  Bad  taste — but  'twas  allowed  long  since, 
That  tastes  of  no  dispute  admit. 

Cei.  'But,  when  so  bad  as  in  your  Prince, 

The  want  of  tasl«  shows  want  of  wit. 

Jtd.  Why,  men  there  are,  in  cloudy  days 

Who  spite  of  rain  abroad  will  roam  ; 
Who  hate  the  sun's  all-cheering  rays, 
And  when  'tis  fine  will  mope  at  home  ; 

Men  too  there  are  who  loatb  what's  sweet. 
What  we  like  moat  they  relish  least ; 

They  without  bread  their  onions  eat. 
And  deem  the  sorry  meal  a  feast ; 

«™^iard^  in  India  there  have  been, 
ho,  to  their  wives  extremely  slack, 
e  loath'd  a  fair  and  sunny  sKin, 
ud  sighed  in  secret  for  a  black } 

e  without  cause  tbeir  substance  give, 
{uander  away  their  time  and  pence  ; 
frs  give  nothing  wlule  they  live, 
nt  trouble,  umbrage,  EUid  offence ; 
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Some  Bleep  by  day,  and  watch  by  night ; 

Some  to  one  nymph  their  life  devote  $ 
Others  their  faith  and  duty  plight 

To  aU  who  wear  the  petticoat. 

Then,  that  one  man  her  charms  decries 
Should  give  the  beauteous  dame  no  care ; 

Because  my  master  wants  his  eyes, 
Your  mistress  sure  is  not  less  fair. 

A  specimen  of  a  style  of  poetry  equally  obsolete,  and  of  less 
merit,  we  may  furnish  from  the  poem  on  the  '  Restoration  of 
Learning  in  the  East,'  by  the  present  Colonial  Secretary. 
When  a  young  man  at  Cambridge,  Mr  Charles  Grant  won  a 
prize  by  his  poem — a  certain  proof  that  it  was  not  a  good  poem, 
and  an  equally  certain  evidence  that  it  was  a  meritorious  com- 
position. We  extract  what  we  think  the  best  passage  in  the 
poem,  but  we  warn  our  readers,  the  moment  they  are  wearied, 
and  before  they  are  asleep,  to  skipj  for  they  will  lose  nothing 
but  stilted  nothmgs  expressed  in  a  style  elaborately  imitative  of 
Pope,  for  which  no  amiable  feelings  displayed  by  the  writer, 
and  he  expresses  several,  can  atone.  The  poem  does  honour  to 
Lord  Gleuelg's  heart,  and  does  not  point  out  his  head  as  the 
post  of  honour  :--> 

Meantime,  what  dubious  contest  on  those  plains 
With  the  faint  dawn  reluctant  night  maintains ! 
Britain,  thy  voice  can  bid  the  dawn  ascend, 
On  thee  alone  the  eyes  of  Asia  bend. 
High  Arbitress !  to  thee  her  hopes  are  given. 
Sole  pledge  of  bliss  and  delegate  of  Heaven ; 
In  thy  dread  mantle  aU  her  rates  repose, 
Or  bright  with  blessings,  or  o'ercast  with  woes ; 
And  future  ages  shall  thy  mandate  keep. 
Smile  at  thy  touch,  or  at  thy  bidding  weep. 
Oh !  to  thy  godlike  destiny  arise ; 
Awake  and  meet  the  purpose  of  the  skies ! 
Wide  as  thy  sceptre  waves,  let  India  learn 
What  virtues  round  the  shrine  of  empire  bum ; 
Some  nobler  flight  let  thy  bright  gemus  tower. 
Nor  stoop  to  viugar  lures  of  fame  or  power ; 
Such  power  as  gluts  the  tyrant's  purple  pride. 
Such  fame  as  reeks  around  the  homicide. 
With  peaceful  trophies  deck  thy  throne,  nor  bare 
Thy  conquering  sword,  till  Justice  ask  the  war : 
Justice  alone  can  consecrate  renown, 
Hers  are  the  brightest  rays  i^  Glory's  prown ; 
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All  ebe,  nor  eloquence,  dot  song  sublime 
Can  screen  from  curse,  or  sanct^  from  crime. 

Let  gentler  arts  awake  at  thy  behest. 

And  Bcience  sooth  the  Hindoo's  mournful  breast. 

In  vain  has  nature  shed  her  gifts  around, 

For  eye  or  ear,  soft  bloom  or  tuneful  aound ; 

Fmits  of  all  hues  on  every  grove  display'd, 

And  pour'd  profuse  the  tamarind's  gorgeous  shade. 

What  joy  to  nim  can  song  or  shade  afford, 

Outcast  80  abject,  by  himself  abhor'd  ? 

While  chained  to  dust,  half  struggling,  half  resigu'd, 

Sinks  to  her  fate  the  Heaven -descended  mind, 

Disrobed  of  all  lineaments  sublime, 

The  daring  hope  whose  glance  outmeasur'st  time, 

Warm  passions  to  the  voice  of  Rapture  strung. 

And  conscious  thoughts  that  told  her  vbence  she  sprung. 

At  Brahma's  stern  decree,  as  ages  roll, 

New  shapes  of  clay  await  the  immortal  soul ; 

Darkling  eondemn'd  in  forms  obscene  to  prowl, 

And  swell  the  midnight  melancholy  howl. 

Be  thine  the  task,  his  drooping  eye  to  cheer, 

And  elevate  his  hopes  beyond  this  sphere. 

To  brighter  heavens  than  proud  Sumeeru  owns, 

Though  girt  with  India  and  his  burning  thrones. 

Then  sh^l  he  recognise  the  beams  of  day. 

And  fling  at  once  the  four-fold  chain  away  ; 

Through  every  limb  a  sudden  life  shall  start. 

And  sudden  pulses  spring  around  his  heart ; 

Then  all  the  dead  en' d  energies  shall  rise, 

And  vindicate  their  title  to  the  skies. 

Be  these  ihy  trophies.  Queen  of  many  Isles! 
On  these  high  Heaven  shall  shed  indulgent  smiles ; 
First  by  thy  guardian  voice  to  India  lea, 
Shall  truth  divine  her  tearless  victories  spread ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  Heaven-bom  light  shall  stream, 
New  realms  from  thee  shall  catch  the  blissful  theme, 
Unwonted  warmth  the  softened  sav^e  feel, 
Strange  chiefs  admire,  and  turban'd  warriors  kneel, 
The  prostrate  East  submit  her  jewel'd  pride, 
irthy  Kings  adore  the  crucified. 
Lva's  walls  Messiah's  name  shall  own, 
laughty  splendour  guards  the  Burman  throne. 
i,  'Tibet,  shall  hear,  and  Ceylon's  towers, 
iw-white  waves  that  circle  Pekin's  towers, 
sheathed  in  sullen  pomp,  the  Tartar  lord 
il  slumbers  o'er  his  idle  sword : 
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O'er  all  the  plains,  where  barbarous  hordes  afar 
On  panting  steeds  pursue  the  roving  war, 
Soft  notes  of  joy  th'  eternal  gloom  shall  cheer, 
And  smooth  the  terrors  of  the  Arctic  year : 
Till  from  the  blazing  line  to  polar  snows, 
Through  varying  realms  one  tide  of  blessing  flows. 
Then  shall  thy  breath,  celestial  Peace,  unbind 
The  frozen  heart,  and  minsle  mind  with  mind ; 
With  sudden  youth  shall  slumbering  Science  start, 
And  call  to  life  each  long  forgotten  art. 
Retrace  her  ancient  paths,  or  new  explore. 
And  breathe  to  wondering  worlds  her  mystic  lore. 

It  is  impossible  to  comment  at  any  length  on  the  occasional 
poems  of  Lord  Morpeth ;  they  are  elegant,  tasteful,  amiable, 
pleasing,  and  common-place.  We  see  in  them  the  traits  of  a 
kind  and  good  man,  and  of  a  cultivated  and  refined  mind — they 
have  the  poetic  phraseology  which  almost  any  reader  of  liffht 
literature  may  garnish  his  poems  withal,  and  nothing  more ;  but 
though  there  is  never  vigour,  there  is  often  sweetness  and 
tenderness  in  them.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  also 
published  two  tales ;  the  tendencies  of  both  are  excellent :  the 
one  is  directed  against  duelling,  the  other  delineates  the  evils  of 
pride  and  the  love  of  money  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The 
greater  part  of  Lord  Morpeth's  poems  are  entitled,  ^  Scraps 
of  Italy.'     One  of  them  is — 

ON    LEAVING    ITALY. 

My  steps  are  turned  to  England — ^yet  I  sigh 
To  leave  Ausonia's  blue  and  balmy  sky ; 
I  fain  would  linger  mid  her  hills  and  plains, 
Their  living  beauties  or  their  bright  remains  ; 
Still  tread  each  ruin's  haunted  round,  and  still 
Explore  the  windings  of  each  storied  rill. 
The  cypress  grove,  the  vineyard's  trellis'd  shade. 
The  Olive  thicket  and  the  poplar  glade. 

My  steps  are  turned  to  England — yet  I  grieve 

That  this  should  be  my  last  Italian  eve. 

And  ye  eternal  snows  !  whom  now  I  hail 

In  twilight's  rosy  hues  from  Turin's  vale, 

Whom  nature  to  the  land  a  barrier  gave. 

Sublime  to  view,  but  impotent  to  save. 

Thus  the  next  sun  shall  o'er  you  set,  but  I  d 

Must  gaze  upon  it  in  a  colder  sky.  I 

My  steps  are  turn'd  to  England — and  oh  shame 
To  son  of  her's  who  thrills  not  at  that  name ! 
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CalFd  by  the  inspiring  sound,  before  my  eyes 
My  home's  loved  scenes,  my  country's  glories  rise ; 
The  free  and  mighty  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
Her  moral  beauty,  and  her  pubnc  worth ; 
All  that  can  make  the  patriot  bosom  swell.— 
Yet  one  more  sigh — ^bnght  Italy,  farewell,*' 

Lord  Mulgrave  is  a  fashionable  novelist,  and  the  accusation 
of  having  been  one  of  the  authors  of  those  inane  pictures  of  ar- 
tificial and  aristocratic  society  which  are  now  happily  buried  for 
ever— the  accusation  of  having  produced  books  of  a  sort  to 
ascribe  which  to  lacqueys  and  ladies'  maids  has  been  denounced 
as  scandal  by  a  northern  friend  of  the  yellow  plush  gentry,  or 
knights  of  the  shoulder-knots,  as  Mrs  Gore  calls  them — this  for- 
mi(mble  accusation  is  true  of  the  popular  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
Mr  Colburn,  it  is  true,  claims  to  have  created  the  reputation  of 
the  author  of  '  Matilda,'  *  Yes  and  No,'  and  '  Contrast,*  by  his 
system  of  paid  para^aphs;  the  reputation  would  have  been 
greater  had  it  been  left  to  itself.  When  the  game  laws  were 
under  discussion  many  years  ago.  Lord  Mulgrave  had  the  man- 
liness to  say  he  wished  there  was  not  a  head  of  game  in  England ; 
a  saying  which  the  Radicals  have  not  forgotten.  As  to  his 
novels,  the  productions  of  a  very  young  man,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much.  They  are  written  with  much  elegance ;  the  sen- 
timents they  express,  making  an  allowance  for  somewhat  too 
much  importance  attached  to  flie  peculiarities  of  that  species  of 
bad  manners  called  aristocratic,  are  all  generous  and  gen- 
tlemanlike ;  his  satires  on  exclusiveness  areliappy  and  eflfective, 
there  is  point  in  his  sentences,  acuteness  in  his  remarks,  and 
on  the  whole  he  is  an  amusing  and  agreeable  writer,  though  by 
no  means  a  powerful  one.  A  man  who  has  governed  Ire- 
land well  could  afford  to  be  accused  of  writing  all  the 
fashionable  novels  together ;  nay,  it  would  not  ruin  him  were  a 

Eoem  as  bad  as  '  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Stage '  charged  against 
im ;  but  his  novels  have  sufficient  merit  to  gain  for  their  author 
a  graceful  if  not  a  brilliant  reputation. 

We  cannot  turn  even  for  a  moment  to  Mr  Spring  Rice  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  difference  between  his  reputation  now 
and  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  Now,  accusations  of  incapacity 
and  insincerity  are  brought  against  him  by  the  Ministerial 
press  itself,  and  in  private  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
nis  promises  doubted  and  his  foibles  the  ridicule  of  aU.  Four  years 
ago  we  remember  the  same  parties  were  loud  in  unmeasured 
praise ;  his  speeches  were  masterly,  wonderful,  surpassing,  and 
we  have  heard  the  rich  chorus  of  cheers  swelling  through  the 
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old  chapel,  St  Stephen's,  as  these  epithets  were  applied  to  his 
performances.  Four  years'  possession  of  patronage  make  many 
enemies.  In  four  years  of  place  a  man  must  commit  many 
errors.  The  possession  of  power,  and  the  inhaling  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  solicitation,  flattery,  and  corruption,  which  it  brings 
with  it,  for  four  years,  must  injure  most  the  most  sensitive 
natures ;  and  the  men  who  are  most  deficient  in  the  sterner  qua- 
lities, who  have  less  iron  in  their  hearts  than  worldly  transac- 
tions demand,  may  from  this  very  circumstance  expose  them- 
selves to  misconstructions,  dilemmas,  and  accusations.  The 
?oetry  of  Mr  Spring  Rice  has  received  the  high  praise  of  Mr 
^eigh  Hunt,  who,  rejoicing  as  a  poet  should  rejoice  in  evidences 
of  unworldly  feelings  in  a  man  of  the  world,  calls  the  lines  we 
shall  quote  ^^  affectmg  and  noble-minded  verses,  in  which  he 
looks  towards  the  evening  of  his  days  with  a  face  lit  up  by  its 
solemn  but  animating  sunset,  and  aspires  to  exalt  whatever  has 
been  weak  or  negligent  in  his  life  into  a  spirit  of  activity  for  the 
general  good  of  his  fellow-creatures." 

on  reyisitinq  trinity  college,  cambridge,  after  twenty 

years'  absence. 

Years  have  rolled  on  since  first  I  passed  these  gates, 
Yet  each  succeeding  year  I  love  thee  more : 
When  I  revisit  thee,  within  my  heart 
Thoughts,  images,  emotions  crowd. — The  past 
Awakens  from  its  tomb,  and  present  light 
Blends  with  the  Stare's  dim  uncertainty 
All  that  is  best  in  life  I  here  have  known--* 
Love,  Friendship,  and  Ambition,  Heavenly  Hope 
Lifting  her  seraph-eye  to  brighter  worlds  : 
And  now  the  gushing  founts  of  tenderness 
Which  spring  perennial  in  a  parent's  heart. 

Thy  walls  to  me  are  vocal.     Many  a  sound 
Of  solemn  warning  and  of  stem  reproof 
Echoes  beneath  those  arches. — Time  misused 
And  opportunity  for  ever  lost — 
Powers  misapplied : — these  thoughts  of  deep  remorse 
All,  all  around  me  rise,  like  angry  shades 
Which  haunt  the  midnight  of  some  murderer. 
Oh  !  had  such  thoughts  flowed  earlier  o'er 'my  mind 
I  should  not  now  lament  its  barrenness ; 
Had  they  but  roused  me  to  £(ome  strenuous  deeds. 
In  more  enduring  love  for  human  kind, 
Purging  my  soulfrom  sloth  and  selfishness : — 
Had  those  whose  bright  examples  might  have  taught 
To  scorn  the  earth,  and  humbly  strive  for  heaven — 
Had  these  but  shed  due  influence,  noble  acts 
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Had  sprung  from  noble  thouehts — Duty  and  Joy, 
Like  two  fair  sisters  with  their  arms  entwined. 
And  glances  love  returning,  had  led  on, 
Through  deeds  of  manly  usefulness  below, 
To  the  inheritance  of  brighter  crowns. 

But  though  the  sun  his  mid-day  height  has  passed, 
Light  yet  remaineth  while  'tis  given  to  work ; 
Then  let  me  not  a  vile  and  abject  thing 
Pass  in  a  world  of  dreams  my  life  away  ; 
Or,  bubble-like,  float  down  the  stream  of  life : 
Or,  like  an  autumn  leaf  circling  aloft, 
Whirl  in  a  useless  orbit. 
The  drowsy  joys  of  indolent  repose. 
Or  the  unmeaning  laugh  of  vapid  mirth. 
Accomplish  not  man's  destiny. — 'Tis  his 
To  will — to  do— to  suffer — days  of  toil 
And  nights  of  watching — and  to  cast  his  lot — 
To  live  for  others— or  to  live  in  vain. 

Before  the  Spirit  to  Bethesda's  pool 
Gave  healing  power,  the  waters  first  were  moved ; 
Could  but  such  influence  reach  a  worm  like  me. 
And  rouse  from  torpor,  life  new  life  would  gain. 
And,  like  the  eagle  springing  towards  the  sun. 
The  soul,  on  angel-pmions  borne,  would  seek 
Eternal  beauty,  undecaying  Truth, 
Wisdom  heaven-taught,  and  Virtue  strong  in  Faith. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  the  poetical  productions^  of 
Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  by  a  reference  he  has  nimself  made  to 
them  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  Journal.  He  says,  in 
the  preface,  they  were  composed  "at  that  age  when  most  persons 
think  it  as  necessary  to  Ml  in  love  with  the  Muses  to  show  their 
wit,  as  they  do  to  commence  their  suitorship  to  the  earthly  fair 
ones  to  prove  their  manhood."  This  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
volume ;  the  poems  are  satirical,  to  evince  wit,  and  amatory,  we 
presume  for  the  other  purpose  mentioned.  One  of  the  notes 
annexed  to  them  is  very  expressive  of  the  poetical  state  of  the 
period  of  their  appearance,  1809 ;  in  this  Gifford  is  called  "  the 
first  and  almost  the  only  poet  of  the  day."  Lord  Byron  was 
a  contributor  of  several  elegant  poems  to  the  volume,  and  his 
friend  thus  addresses  him — 

"  And  you,  dear  Byron !  if  with  all  your  taste. 
And  many  years  of  school  not  idly  past," — 

— I  ^  -■  ■         ^ 

*  <  Imitations  and  Translations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Classics,'  toge- 
ther with  original  Poems,  never  before  published.     Collected  by  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
B.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    lK>ndon :  Loogman,  1809. 
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taste,  years  of  school,  and  diligence !  were  these  all  he  at  first 
had  credit  for  among  his  friends  ?  Mr  Hobhouse  proceeds  to 
compliment  him  as  having  "  some  knowledge  of  men  and  things," 
and  counsels  him  to  know  himself — 

"  And  vou,  my  lord!  to  this  advice  attend, 
'Tis  from  a  firm  but  no  obtrusive  friend; 
Lest  young  ambition,  eager  of  a  name, 
Should  blast  your  talents  with  an  early  fame. 
Ah  !  leave  to  longer  toil  and  time  the  work, 
And  gradual  rise  a  Lansdowne  or  a  Burke/* 

In  his  zeal  "  to  prove  his  manhood,"  Mr  Hobhouse  laments,  in 
*  Lines  on  being  presented  with  the  Needle-work  of  Two 
Ladies,'  the  loss  of  the  period  "  ere  sin  and  dress  were  known," 
and  waxing  still  more  poetical  in  an  ^  Impromptu  to  a  Lady 
splendidly  dressed,'  he  remonstrates — 

"  Whence  all  these  labours,  ah!  too  lovely  maid  ! 
To  seek  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  art  ?" 

This  volume  of  poems  enables  us  very  clearly  to  see  the  two 
influences  by  a  mixture  of  which  the  literary  character  of  Byron 
was  formed ;  the  influence  of  Gifford,  and  of  the  admiration  for 
the  style  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  which  the  early  taste 
of  the  young  poet  was  formed,  and  the  influence  of  the  revival 
of  a  more  natural  school  by  Burns  and  Cowper,  which  inspired 
his  genius.  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  in  one  of  his  satires, 
describes  the  situation  of  a  rejected  candidate,  which,  though  a 
fancy  picture  in  1806,  the  electors  of  Westminster  have  smce 
improved  into  fact  and  personal  experience :  happily  with  the 
omission  of  its  darker  features  : — 

^<  What  then  must  he,  if  'scaped  the  Bench  and  Fleet, 
Who  cannot  treat  himself,  whom  none  will  treat  ? 
Ah !  whither  then  from  fate  and  famine  fly, 
Denied  his  borough  and  his  Bellamy  ?"* 

Besides  this  youthful  volume  of  poems,  the  President  of  the 
India  Board  has  published  two  corpulent  quartos  of  '  Travels  in 
Albania,'  in  1809  and  1810,  and  an  octavo  volume  of  *  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.' 

Lord  Palmerston — since,  by  an  exercise  of  superior  foresight, 
he  adopted,  a  few  years  before  circumstances  compelled  his  for- 
mer friends  the  Tories  to  adopt  in  a  different  manner.  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill — has  been  so  unceasingly 

*  **  Surely,  if  I  pity  any  man  in  England,  it  is  Mr  Bellamy,  who  is  obliged  to 
furnish  steaks  and  claret  to  a  congregation  of  customers,  none  of  whom  need,  half 
of  whom  cannot,  pay  him  foiL  his  timely  cheer."    .>     ^ 

Vot.  XXXI.  No.  I.       .        «  P 
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accused  of  utter  incapacity  by  his  former  friends,  that  we  should 
not  wonder  if  some  of  them  now  believed  him  incapable  in 
reality.  What  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  as  a  Foreign  Minister 
we  cannot  say  here — ^but  with  proofs  of  much  cleverness  before 
us,  we  cannot  admit  his  inferiority  in  talent  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
his  prudent  and  respectable  rival.  Judging  by  their  speeches 
and  oy  their  writings,  with  the  ^  New  Whig  Guide'  before  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  superiority  of  the  "  young  Whig  "  is 
considerable,  and  tried  by  this  standard  the  Foreign  Secretary 
must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest,  though,  we  fear,  not  one 
of  the  most  active,  men  in  political  life.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  get  up  a  case  against  a  minister,  on  foreign  affairs,  which, 
to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  English,  shall  appear  a 
plausible  one,  that  the  Tories,  the  type  of  whose  foreign  policy 
IS  found  in  the  conduct  of  King  Ernest  of  Hanover,  revel  in 
imagination  through  those  regions,  like  poets  in  cloudland.  It  is 
curious  that  the  leaders  of  the  vituperation  are  enjoying  (if 
common  talk  says  truly)  while  they  practise  it,  no  little  repute 
for  wit,  on  the  audit  of  the  very  productions  of  Lord  Palmerston 
himself,  imputed  to  them.  There  is  much  wit  in  the  specimens 
we  shall  quote  from  the  *  New  Whig  Guide :  *  — 

*<  POLITICAL   BOTANY,  1815. 

"  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  improve  the  arrangement  of  the  Red  Book,  on  scientific 
principles,  and  to  introduce  tne  Linnasan  system  into  the  Parlia- 
mentary Register. 

"  The  following  botanical  classification  of  certain  eminent  politi- 
cal characters  who  frequent  Kem^s  Chop-room,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  be  acceptable,  we  presume,  both  to  politicians  and 
botanists :—  *  houtus  kewensis. 

Classis. — Polyandria  Monogynia. 
Genus. — Alopecurus — Fox-tail. 
Species. — Communis — The  Commons. 
Individuak. 

1.  Vulgaris  ...        -     Whitbread. 

2.  Trivialis    ---,.-     Ponsonby. 

3.  Spinosissimus        -        -  -     Newport. 

4.  Monopticon     -        -        -        -     Grant. 

5.  Tauricum  -        -    -    Flood. 

6.  Arachnoides     -        -        -        -     Fremantle. 

7.  Americanus        -         .        -      -     Baring. 

8.  Tortuosus        -         -        -  -    Tierney. 

9.  Rubicundus        -        -        -     -     Barham. 

10.  Somnifer    -      -        -        -       -  Hippisley. 

11.  Nanus  Grandiflorus  -        -  Taylor. 

12.  Crista^Galli    -        .        •         ^  Lambton. 

13.  Anserinus         ....  Martin.' '' 
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^^  QBOORAPHICAL   INTELLIOENGB — THE   FRIENDLESS    ISLANDS. 

*^  A  vessel  just  arrived  rmund  about  from  New  Holland  has 
brought  an  account  of  this  interesting  cluster  of  islands^  which  had 
hitherto  been  little  noticed  by  former  circumnavigators.  By  some 
thev  have  been  mistaken  for  the  Ladrones«  but  these  are  now 
ascertamed  to  be  exactly  the  antipodes  of  England^  and  to  lie  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

<<  The  island  of  Francisco,  called  by  the  natives  Boor-deetoo. 
This  island  is  nothing  but  a  mountain,  and  is  very  barren  and 
unproductive.  It  derived  its  first  name  from  a  Ja^iohine  Monky 
who  was  the  first  missionary  in  those  parts  :  he  came  round  Cape 
Horuj  and  as  long  as  a  communication  on  that  side  remained,  the 
island  was  pretty  well  supplied ;  since  that  has  been  cut  ofi*,  the 
people  have  been  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  hunting;  but  from 
want  of  early  habit,  are  but  awkward  in  that  pursuit.  They  are 
an  extremely  disorderly  and  turbulent  race,  though  mild  in  their 
manners  and  appearance  ;  an  old  and  strange  account  of  this  island 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ^  Harleian  Miscellany.' 

"  Yan-kee,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Behring's*  Island,  is  evidently 
peopled  by  a  separate  race,  who  have,  as  the  name  imports,  the 
strongest  affinity  to  the  Americans.  These  are  the  ugliest  race  of 
the  whole,  and  the  sounds  they  utter  as  language  are  hardly  arti- 
culate. 
"  Hoo-too-shoo-poo-coc-a-too-hub-bub-boo,  or  the  Island  of  Coarse- 
Broom,  which  it  seems  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  name.  A 
most  singular  instance  of  mirage  was  observed  on  first  approaching 
this  island ;  its  great  promontory,  or,  in  the  sailor's  language,  its 
ness  or  nose,  appeared  to  vibrate  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a 
manner  which  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  could  only  compare  to  the 
waving  of  an  elephant's  snout.  This  island  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous in  its  interior :  it  is  subject  to  the  most  violent  tornadoes ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  frequent  as  the  storms  of  wind  and 
thunder  are,  they  are  never  accompanied  by  a  single  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  people  are  the  most  rough  and  rude  of  any  of  these 
tribes,  and  are  mdeed  little  better  than  intelligent  baboons,  whom 
they  much  resemble  in  face  and  shape :  they  are  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous, and  little  liked  by  the  other  islanders.  With  many  of 
their  neighbours  they  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war,  and  they  have 
an  old  and  deadly  feud  with  the  New  Hollanders.  They  do  not 
venture,  indeed,  openly  to  attack  such  formidable  opponents,  but 
lose  no  opportunity  of  making  an  incursion  upon  the  Hollanders, 
when  they  think  they  can  do  so  unperceived  and  with  impunity." 

TRIAL   OF   HENRY    BROUGHAM. 

"  Henry  Brougham  was  indicted,  in  the  usual  form,  on  the  three 
following  counts : — 

"  *  1st.  That  the  said  Henry  Brougham  hath,  on  sundry  occa- 

*  A«  Baring,  £iq,  M.F,  for  Taunton,  a  great  Aaierican  raerdiant. 
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s  ionsy  treated  with  disrespect  the  rightful  and  legitimate  Leader  of 
the  Party — ^viz.,  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Greorge  Fonsonby,  contrary 
to  good  mannerSy  and  the  said  George,  his  peace  and  dignity. 

"  *  2ndly.  That  he,  the  said  Henry  Brougham,  hath,  at  sundry 
times,  made  divers  propositions  or  motions  without  having  com- 
municated the  same  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Ponsonbv,— 
such  conduct  being  contrary  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Party-— disrespectful  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Ponsonby, 
and  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  Member  of  the  Opposition. 

"  *  3rdly .  That  he,  the  said  Henry  Brougham,  did,  on  or  about  the 
29th  of  March,  declare  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Right  Honourable  George  Ponsonby  was  an  old 
woman,  or  words  to  that  effect.' 

"  The  charges  being  distinctly  read  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  the 
Prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty. 

"  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution,  Sir  Arthur  Pigott ;  Mr  Charles 
Wynne. 

"  For  the  Prisoner,  Mr  Abercrombie ;  Mr  Bennet ;  Mr 
Lambton. 

"  Sir  A.  P.  opened  the  case  in  a  short  speech  of  about  two  hours 
and  a  half,  in  which  he  took  occasion,  as  explanatory  of  the  present 
charge,  to  read  the  Annual  Mutiny  Bill  verbatim^  and  to  insist  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  all  constituted 
society;  he  then  proceeded  to  call  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
Prosecution. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  George  Ponsonby. 

"  Q.  You  are  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? — A.  I  am. 

"  Q.  I  believe,  Mr  Ponsonby,  you  hold  the  office  of  Leader  of 
the  Opposition? — A,  I  do. 

"  Q*  Is  it  an  office  of  honour  and  distinction? — A.  It  is  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

"  Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  been  misinformed.  Do  you 
know  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  ? — A,  I  do. 

"  Q.  Has  he  interfered  with  your  rightful  privileges  as  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  ? — A,  I  consider  that  he  has  interfered  very  un- 
warrantably. He  has  made  motions  and  put  questions  without 
consulting  me.  In  particular,  he  made  a  motion  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  without  giving  me  any  intimation  of  it. 

"  Q.  He  left  you  wholly  ignorant  and  uninformed  on  the  Spanish 
question? — A.  Wholly  ignorant  and  uninformed  on  that  and  every 
other  subject. 

"  Q.  In  consequence  of  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  Pri- 
soner, have  the  mnctions,  duties,  and  profits  of  your  office  been 
diminished? — A.  They  have. 

**  Q.  On  what  matters  do  you  now  occupy  yourself  ? — A,  I  put 
questions  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  day  on 
which  he  will  bring  forward  any  particular  business— I  move  for 
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the  printing  of  papers  presented  to  the  House — I  state  my  opinion, 
that  I  am  not  bound  to  commit  myself  until  the  papers  are  printed 
and  in  the  hands  of  Members — I  call  order  when  Mr  ^Pascoe 
Grenfell  is  speaking,  and  so  forth. 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr  Abercrombie. 

"  Q.  Pray,  Sir,  by  whom  were  you  appointed  Leader  of  tho 
Opposition? — A.  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  answer  that 
question. 

'*  Court.  The  witness  is  not  bound. — State  secrets  are  not  to  be 
disclosed. 

"  Q.  Pray,  Mr  Ponsonby,  how  long  did  you  hold  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ? — A.  Seven  months  and  five  days. 

"  Q.  Did  you  receive  any  and  what  pension,  in  retiring  from 
that  office? — A.  I  now  receive  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

"  Mr  Abercrombie.  The  witness  may  go  down. 

"  Mr  Lambton.  The  witness  has  been  going  down  for  some  time 
past.     (A  loud  laugh.) 

*<  Mr  KiRKMAN  FiNLAY  examined  by  Sir  A.  Pigott. 

^^  fit  being  stated  that  the  witness  had  some  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing himself  in  English,  Mr was  sworn  interpreter.) 

**  Q.  What  is  your  name? — A,  Finlay  of  Glasgow. 

''  Q.  Your  Christian  name  ? — A.  Caarkman. 

"  Court.  What  is  the  witness's  name  ? 

**  Sir  A.  Pigott.  Kirkman,  my  Lord,  in  my  brief. 

"  Q.  What  is  your  profession,  Mr  Finlay? — A.  Member  of 
Parliament. 

"  Q,  Do  you  know  the  Prisoner. — A,  I  do. 

"  Q.  Where  have  you  seen  him  ? — A.  In  debating  sacieties  i' 
the  north. 

"  Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  26th  of  March  1—A.  1  do. 

"  Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  particular  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Prisoner  towards  the  Right  Honourable  George  Ponsonby  on  that 
day. — A,  I  ded. 

"  Q.  Relate  what  you  observed  to  the  Court  ? — A.  The  House 
was  in  Kommitee,  Mr  Ponsonby  had  rose  to  spak^  and  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  Set  down — set  down — I'm  in  possassion 
of  the  Kommitee.' 

"  Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  from  which  you  could  see  the 
action  of  the  ^Prisoner? — A.  I  was — I  was  setting  behind  the 
Trasherry  Bench. 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr  Bennet. 

'^  Q.  As  the  witness  sits  behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  perhaps  he 
also  goes  to  the  Treasury  ? — A,  I  do  constantly. 

"  Q.  Do  you  frequently  communicate  with  the  Treasury?— 
A.  Constantly. 

"  Q.  Then  I  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  you  do  not  support  the 
Government? — A.  Upon  my  oth  X  do  not. 
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^^  Lord  DuNCANNON  examined  by  Sir  A.  Pigott. 

<*  Sir  A.  Pigott.  Please,  my  Lord,  to  turn  your  head  to  the 
Court. 

"  Q.  What  are  you  ? — A.  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Besbourgh. 

"  Q,  I  mean  what  is  your  profession  or  occupation  ? — A.  I  am 
whipper-in  to  the  Opposition,  and  occasionally  report  for  the 
*  Morning  Chronicle.' 

"  Q.  You  know  the  House  of  Commons  well  ? — A.  I  do. 

"  Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  to  be  of  the  least 
use  to  any  Party  ? — A.  Yes— of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Party  he 
opposes.     (A  laugh.) 

"  Q.  Have  Members  of  the  Opposition  complained  to  you  of  the 
conduQt  of  the  Prisoner  ? — A.  Frequently. 

"  Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  name  one  ? — A,  Peg  Wharton. 

"  Q.  What  was  Mr  Wharton's  observation  on  the  Prisoner  ? — 
A.  He  said  he  thought  he  was  a  cursed  bore,  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  that  he  could  not  understand  him. 

"  Q,  Do  you  recollect  any  other  ? — A.  Yes — Mr  Plumer. 

"  Q.  Did  Mr  Plumer  make  any  comment  or  critique  upon  the 

Prisoner  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  *  a  d d  long-winded  Lawyer,' 

and  repeated  the  same  thing  fifty  times  over. 

"  Q.  What  do  you  mean  ?  was  it  Mr  Plumer  or  the  Prisoner 
who  repeated  the  same  thing  fifty  times  over  ? — A.  Both. 

"  Sir  A.  Pigott  observed,  that  he  should  now  proceed  to  establish 
the  third  charge  against  the  Prisoner — ^namely,  that  he  had  called 
Mr  Ponsonby  *  an  old  woman.'  He  observed  that  this  charge 
would  rest  on  the  evidence  of  an  informer  —  admitted  this  was 
always  suspicious  evidence — ^but  strongly  urged  that  it  was  not  to 
be  always  and  altogether  refused*  He  called  the  Hon.  Frederic 
Douglas. 

<<  The  Honourable  Fkederic  Douglas. 

**  Q.  You  are  an  independent  man,  I  believe,  Mr  Douglas  ? — 
A*  I  am. 

"  Q.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  conversing  indiscriminately  with 
men  of  all  political  parties? — A.  I  am. 

"  Q.  And  each  man  with  whom  you  converse  would  suppose 
you  to  belong  to  the  same  Party  to  which  he  himself  belongs  ? — 
A,  Of  course — if  he  did  not  know  me. 

"  Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  ? — 
A,  I  have. 

"  Q.  On  what  occasion  ? — A.  The  Prisoner  had  made  a  speech, 
which  I  understood  as  an  attack  on  a  Great  Person,  and  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  was  a  fine  speech. 

"  Q.  What  answer  did  the  Prisoner  make  ? — A.  He  said  it  was 
a  very  fine  speech. 

"  Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  observation  ?  — A.  I  said  I 
thought  he  (the  Prisoner)  ought  to  be  Leader;  and  asked  him,  in 
confidence,  what  he  thought  of  Mr  Ponsonby. 
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<^  Q.  What  did  he  aniwer  ?— il«  He  said  Mr  Ponsonby  was  an 
old  woman,  and  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  right-about. 

^^  Cross-examined  by  Mr  Absrcroubie. 

"  Mr  Abercrombie — Put  down  your  hat,  sir,  and  answer  my 
questions. 

^^  Q.  You  have  had  the  good  fortune,  I  believe,  Mr  Douglas,  to 
have  belonged  to  every  Party  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that ; 
I  have  not  long  been  in  public  life. 

"  Q.  You  told  the  Prisoner  that  you  wished  to  see  him  Leader? 
—A.  I  did. 

^^  Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  upon  your  oath  whether  you  did  not  tell 
Mr  Yansittart  that  you  thought  him  a  mischievous  firebrand?—-^. 
I  did,  but  that  was  last  session. 

^^  Q.  Has  any  inducement  been  held  out  to  you  to  inform  against 
the  Prisoner  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

"  Q.  I  ask  you  upon  your  oath,  whether  you  expect  any  advan- 
tage from  informing  against  the  Prisoner  ? — A.  (after  a  pause).  I  do 
not. 

"  Q,  You  have  no  promise  or  expectation  of  place  or  preferment 
held  out  to  you  by  the  Prosecutor  or  his  friends  f — A.  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  have  an  expectation  or  promise. 

^^  Q,  Then  I  ask  the  witness  how  he  dares  affirm  that  be  expects 
no  advantage  from  the  information  he  has  given  ? — A,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  see  no  inconsistency  at  all.  I  have  a  promise,  out 
little  or  no  expectation ;  everybody  knows  that  promises  of  this 
nature  are  not  always  fulfilled. 

"  Q.  What  place  were  ychi  promised?— -4..  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen. 

<<  Q.  Was  that  the  place  you  applied  for  ? — A.  No  j  I  wished  to 
be  Secretary  of  State. 

"  Q,  What  answer  was  made  to  this  wish  ? — A.  That  there  were 
already  sixteen  candidates  for  Secretaryships  of  State  (exclusive  of 
Mr  B.  Gordon  and  Mr  P.  Moore)  and  that  I  had  no  chance. 
"  Case  for  the  prosecution  closed. 

"  The  Prisoner  attempted  to  set  up  an  alibi^  by  the  waiter  of  the 
Exchequer  Coffee-house,  but  failed,  it  being  clearly  proved  that  he 
had  spoken  thirty-two  times  on  the  night  on  which  he  alleged  he 
was  absent  from  the  House. 

"  Several  witnesses  to  character  called. 

"  Messrs  Creevy,  Cochrane,  and  Cobbett,  General  Ferguson,  Mr 
Grant,  Mr  Wishart,  and  Mr  Paul  Methuen,  severally  spoke  to  the 
Prisoner's  character. 

"  The  Prisoner  being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  said,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  He  was  willing  to  retract 
anything  he  had  ever  said — solemnly  denied  that  he  had  meant 
anything  disrespectfal  to  Mr  Ponsonby  by  calling  him  an  old 
woman,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  character  of  old  women  that  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  be  likened  to  one  of  that  respectable 
and  valuable  clas9  of  soci^y. 
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"  The  Jury,  after  a  very  long  deliberation,  fonnd  the  Prisoner 
guilty,  but  recoinmended  him  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  vilified  the  Prince  Regent.  But  his  Lordship,  from  the 
bench,  acquainted  the  Jury  that  he  should  not  transmit  this  recom- 
mendation. He  would,  however,  postpone  passing  sentence  till  the 
end  of  the  sessions." 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  why  Lord  Melbourne's  comedy  failed, 
though  it  contains  considerably  more  talent,  wit,  and  satire  than 
many  a  successful  production  of  the  playwrights.  It  is  not  at  all 
theatrical.  It  was,  therefore,  so  completely  a  failure  that,  after 
the  "  extraordinary  abuse"  lavished  upon  it,  the  publication  of 
it  became  an  act  of  self-defence.  A  prologue  by  Mr  W.  R. 
Spencer  contains  an  old  joke  neatly  turned— 

"  Is  Folly  then  so  old  ? — why,  let  me  see. 
About  what  time  of  life  may  Folly  be — 
Oh,  she  was  born,  by  nicest  calculation. 
One  moment  after  woman's  first  creation  !  " 

The  comedy  was  published  anonymously,  and  the  advertisement 
says,  had  for  five  years  remained  unclaimed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  who,  after  bringing  it 
forward  at  the  request  of  Mr  Kemble,  reckoned  its  publication 
a  duty  to  the  unknown  author.  This  is  evidently  a  ruse.  *  The 
Fashionable  Friends'  has  always  been  ascribed  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  there  is  an  epilogue  by  the  Hon.  William  Lamb» 
which  is,  from  internal  evidence,  the  production  of  the  pen 
which  produced  the  piece.  In  1802  the  prospects  of  peace  are 
thus  hailed  by  Lord  Melbourne,  in  lines  spoken  by  miss  De 
Camp — 

"  Is  this  a  time  for  me  abroad  to  roam? 
Now  Peace  will  send  so  many  lovers  home; 
Sailors  victorious  still  on  every  sea. 
O'er  every  foe,  who  yet  must  strike  to  me; 
And  captains,  cover'd  with  hard  eam'd  renown, 
From  Eastern  climates  beautifully  brown — 
Peace,  which  in  every  face  throughout  the  isle 
Has  spread  an  heart-felt,  universal  smile — 
Peace,  which  in  all  most  variously  excites 
New  views,  new  thoughts,  new  fancies,  new  delights : 
Some  think  on  pleasure,  some  alone  on  gain. 
On  price  of  stocks,  or  plenty  of  champaign — 
Exports  and  imports  trading  men  engage, 
Cloth  for  new  marts,  new  dancers  for  the  stage — 
Forward  the  epicure  with  transport  looks 
To  a  fresh  troop  of  revolution  cooks. 
And  o'er  tho  pie  exults,  whose  precious  store 
Has  been  denied  him  ten  sad  years  before ; 
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While  the  gay  nymph,  who  lures  a  crowd  of  slaves. 
Prepares  her  charms,  resolv'd  to  cross  the  waves — 
Resolv'd  the  heaux  of  Paris  to  invade, 
And  flirt  with  whisker'd  generals  of  brigade. 

Amidst  these  different  tastes,  may  I  s^vance 
The  grounds  on  which  I  vote  for  Peace  with  France  ? 
Then — though  through  all  this  time  of  woe  and  fear. 
We  have  not  suffered  much  in  England  here. 
Yet  now,  I  own,  new  hopes  within  me  rise. 
Of  times  more  great,  more  happy,  and  more  wise — 
Now  London  shall  appear  itself  again, 
Adorn'd  with  fresh  supplies  of  handsome  men ; 
No  thought  of  business  now  shall  e'er  invade 
The  nightly  ball,  and  frequent  masquerade ; 
Now  luxury  again  on  wealth  shall  thrive. 
And  pleasure  rule,  and  usury  revive — 
Exulting  fashion  hails  the  happy  league ; 
Hence  love  of  cards,  and  leisure  for  intrigue ; 
Credit,  and  curricles,  and  dice  increase. 
Racing,  and  all  the  useful  arts  of  peace." 

*  The  Fashionable  Friends'  is  more  of  a  satire  in  dialogue, 
on  the  manners,  fashions,  and  follies  of  the  time,  than  of  a 
dramatic  production.  It  has  no  incident,  no  scope  for  acting, 
no  situations  for  scenic  effect,  no  passion,  and  scarcely  any  plot, 
but  it  has  fresh  observations  on  life  and  society,  it  has  a  good 
deal  of  humour,  and  a  quiet,  effective,  and  eood-natured 
vein  of  sarcasm  running  through  it — sarcasm  which  acuteness 
guides,  and  to  which  wit  gives  wings.  There  is  little  of  the 
exaggeration  of  farce  to  disturb  the  air  of  polite  comedy  which 

Servades  it.  The  characters,  if  not  drawn  from  life,  are  clearly 
rawn  from  collections  of  observations  of  life,  and  if  they  leave  no 
feelings  of  their  individual  reality  on  the  mind,  the  traits  as- 
cribed to  them  have  undoubtedly  been  displayed,  or  might  have 
been  so,  by  actual  persons.  Mr  Lovell  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man, 
who  has  loved  his  wife,  but  is  persuaded  that  to  be  indifferent  to 
her  and  attached  to  her  friend  is  to  be  in  the  fashion — in  spite 
of  this  he  is  compelled  to  wonder  at  the  superior  fashion  of  the 
man  who  advised  him  to  pursue  it — "  I  have  a  better  estate  than 
he,  and  a  better  constitution — I  have  spent  more  money,  done 
more  foolish  things,  kept  more  horses  and  more  women — if  all 
this  won't  distinguish  a  man,  give  him  some  eclat^  I  don't  know 
what  will."  Sir  Dudley  Dorimant,  his  instructor  in  feshion, 
his  friend  from  boyhood  and  the  lover  of  his  wife,  as  he  is  or  has 
been  of  every  woman  in  the  piece,  is  a  man  who  knows  the 
world,  despises  women,  and  jests  on  blue-stockings,  protesting, 
when  accused  of  living  with  tjaem,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  that 
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until  ^^  he  sees  them  worn  by  younger  and  handsomer  legs." 
The  characters  of  Mrs  Lovell  and  Lady  Selina  Vapour,  the 
two  fashionable  female  friends  in  the  play,  are  cleverly  brought 
out  in  the  following  dialogue.  The  ridicule  is  bestowed  on  one 
of  the  effects  of  Rousseau  on  the  sentimental  women  of  forty 
years  ago— on  the  extravagance  which  Canning  satirises  by 
representing  two  ladies  meeting  each  other  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  in  an  inn,  when,  before  they  had  been  five  minutes 
together,  one  of  them  exclaims — "  a  sudden  thought  strikes  me — 
let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship." 

"  An  Apartment  in  the  Hotd  in  PaMmaU, 

^^  JSnter  Ladt/  Selima  Vapour,  and  Mrs  Loyell,  arm-inrarm, 

"  Mrs  LovelL 

"  The  charm  of  seeing  you  thus  unexpectedly 

"  Ziody  S.  Can  only  be  guessed  by  those  who,  formed  to  pass  their 
lives  together,  have  suffered  separation  for  a  long  month  ! 

"  £Jn;ter  Servant. 

"  Ser,  When  would  you  please  to  have  your  carriage.  Ma'am  ? 

"  Mrs  Lov,  I  cannot  separate  myself  from  you — ^tell  me,  when 
will  you  be  ready  to  return  home  with  me  ? — you  must  positively 
take  up  your  abode  with  me,  or  I  shall  live  at  the  hotel. 

*'  Lady  S.  (aside,)  Neither  would  exactly  suit  me. — I  must  not 
stir  to-day ;  my  nerves  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  the  most 
perfect  quiet. — Laudanum  and  a  sofa  (you  know)  have  long  been 
the  only  props  of  my  frail  existence,  and  they  hold  a  most  unequal 
struggle  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  my  feelings. 

"  Mrs  Lov.  Shall  I  say  twelve  o'clock  ? 

"  Lady  8.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  name  an  hour  for  quitting 
ine.-— Make  your  carriage  wait. 

"  Mrs  Lov.  Ay,  desire  the  coachman  to  wait. 

"  Ser,  (aside,)  ^To  wait  in  the  rain  from  this  time  to  mid- 
night. [Exit, 

"  Mrs  Lav.  Now  the  first  surprise  of  seeing  you  is  over,  I  am  all 
impatience  to  know  what  has  brought  you  so  unexpectedly  to  town, 
and  what  duties  your  letter  mentions  which  must  tear  you  away  im- 
mediately from  your  friends,  your  children,  and  your  country. 

"  Lady  S.  The  duties  of  friendship,  my  dear  Louisa  j  no  other 
power,  you  may  be  sure,  could  draw  me  from  that  retirement  for 
which  my  too  susceptible  heart  is  only  fit. 

"  Mrs  Lov.  You  talked  of  it  indeed  in  such  raptures,  that  you 
know  I  intended  to  have  joined  you  as  soon  as  possible. — ^Where 
are  the  moonlight  walks,  and  the  strolls  in  mossy  woods,  that  we 
were  to  have  had  together  ? 

"  Lady  S.  All  over  for  the  present.— ^I  last  post  received  a  letter 
from  Naples,  telling  me  that  my  friend  the  Duchess  of  Castelaria 
had  a  dreadful  infreddatwraf  a  violent  cold,  that  her  confessor  Padre 
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Oacciascrupoli  assures  her  she  is  in  a  very  dangerous  way,  and  that 
she  is  extremely  desirous  to  see  me.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment^ 
took  a  hasty  leave  of  my  family,  left  my  children  to  the  care  of 
their  governess,  and  flew  up  here  in  my  way  to  Naples. 

*<  Mrs  Lav.  But,  my  dear  creature,  an't  you  afraid  that  your 
friend  inay  be  no  more  before  you  can  possibly  arrive  ? 

"  Lady  S.  These  are  the  cold  dictates  of  reason,  of  which  a 
friendship  like  mine  knows  nothing — so  my  father-in-law  Sir  Valen- 
tine said ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  prevail  upon  him  to  let  me  set  off 
by  bringing  him  to  town  with  me,  upon  some  of  his  wild  projects, 
I  suppose. 

"  Mrs  Lov.  Would  to  heaven  I  were  thus  at  liberty  to  follow 
every  dictate  of  my  heart ! — but  the  being  to  whom  fate  has  united 
me  seems  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  the  attentions,  of  the  duties  of 
minds  of  a  superior  order.  Would  vou  believe  it,  he  was  out  of  all 
patience  at  my  sending  an  express  after  you,  with  my  picture,  the 
night  you  left  me  ? 

"  Lady  S,  Abominable  I  when  he  knew  that  I  had  sent  to  the 
painter's  for  it  every  two  hours  of  the  day  before  I  left  town,  and 
was  in  despair  of  going  without  it  I 

"  Mrs  Lov.  But,  in  short,  we  are  become  such  totally  different 
beings — no  sympathy  in  our  ideas — no  similarity  in  our  tastes — no 
attraction  in  our  souls 

"  Lady  S.  And  yet  he  loves  you,  surely  'i—{As'ide.)  I  fear  too 
well. 

"ilfr*  Lov.  He  did^  and  in  his  own  gross' way — he  admired  my 
person,  liked  my  society,  and  wished  to  be  always  with  me :  this  I 
soon  convinced  him  must  not  be,  and  would  make  us  both  ridicu- 
lous among  the  people  we  lived  with ;  but  I  could  never  get  him  to 
enter  into  my  ideas  on  other  subjects — ^and  he  is  now  grown  so 
careless  to  me,  that  if  it  were  not  for  opposing  me  in  trifles,  I 
should  almost  forget  what  we  once  were  to  one  another,  and  might 
certainly  enjoy  a  degree  of  freedom  that  I  should  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with. 

"  Lady  S.  How  many  of  our  sex  would  envy  such  a  situation ! 

^^  Mrs  Lov.  And  yet,  like  most  envied  situations,  the  person 
placed  in  it  would  willingly  exchange  it. — Heigh  ho! — that  we 
should  seldom  meet  in  pubUc,  and  never  go  out  together,  this  is  all 
as  I  could  wish  ;  but  his  neglect  is  now  so  marked,  so  known,  so 
provoking : — even  his  friend.  Sir  Dudley  Dorimant,  is  every  day 
observing  fresh  instances  of  it. 

"  Lam/  S.  (aside.) — Obliging  creature ! 

«  Mrs  Lov.  Though  indeed  he  always  endeavours  to  make  the 
best  of  Loveirs  conduct,  and  vows  he  would  never  mention  it  to 
me,  but  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  our  happiness.— Sir  Dudley  is 
surely  a  man  of  exquisite  feeling ;  he  is  so  open  to  the  charm  of 
friendship — enters  so  much  into  our  ideas  upon  the  subjectr--but 
this  morning  he  was  with  me,  and  seemed  quite  affi^ted  at  the  idea 
of  your  return. 
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^*  Lady  S.  {p^ide,^ — ^That  I  dare  say — his  sentiments,  indeed, 
are  more  refined  than  those  of  most  of  his  sex ;  but  they  have  none 
of  them  any  idea  of  the  delicacy,  the  disinterestedness  of  female 
friendship ;  and  to  friendship  I  have  resolved  to  dedicate  my 
future  life." 

Lady  Selina  Vapour  has  had  an  intrigue  with  the  all-conquer- 
ing Sir  Dudley;  her  present  passion,  however,  is  for  a  less 
sophisticated  and  fresher  lover,  the  husband  of  her  friend.  Sir 
Dudley  himself  has  work  enough  on  his  hands :  to  seduce  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  whose  innate  goodness  of  nature  and  real  love 
for  her  husband,  notwithstanding  her  affectations,  render  her  a 
very  diiBBcult  conquest ;  and  to  carry  off  Miss  Racket,  a  &shion- 
able  heiress,  with  the  seeds  of  as  much  mischief  in  her  as  any 
accomplished  young  lady  in  London — and  this  last  enterprise  he 
has  made  needlessly  arduous,  by  paying  such  attentions  to  the 
mother  to  secure  the  daughter,  that  the  former  has  placed  all  to  her 
own  account,  is  jealous,  and  sure  to  punish  him  ror  preferring  a 
baby  face  to  her  maturer  charms.  The  guardian  of  the  heiress 
is  Sir  Valentine  Vapour,  a  projector,  who  has  had  by  turns 
**  the  four  elements  for  mistresses" — "  for  a  long  time  he  was 
totally  engrossed  by  air ;  it  was  the  pabulum  vitis^  the  universal 
aliment" — he  had  a  plan  for  purifying  the  air  of  London  by  a 
parish  rate,  and  by  "  a  pure  rectified  and  double- distilled  spirit 
of  air,  which  nobody  but  himself  and  two  mice  had  ever  had  the 
luxury  of  breathing,  and  of  which  he  thought  he  should  make  a 
fortune,  by  selling  it  at  half  a  guinea  a  quart,  to  weak  lungs, 
crazy  constitutions,  and  fanciful  women."  To  gain  Sir  Valen- 
tine, Sir  Dudley  gets  his  friend  to  say  h«  has  peculiar  opinions 
about  electrical  conductors.  All  the  business  of  the  piece  turns 
on  a  masquerade.  There,  Miss  Racket  consents  to  elope  with 
Sir  Dudley ;  the  mother,  persuaded  that  his  scheme  had  herself 
for  its  object,  makes  up  her  mind  to  be  abducted;  the  intriguing 
Lady  Selina  expects  to  bring  Mr  Lovell  to  the  point,  and 
Dorimant  hopes  to  succeed  with  his  wife ;  but  by  a  single  mis- 
take committed  by  Lady  Selina  Vapour  in  the  addresses  of  two 
notes,  the  wife  receives  the  note  to  the  husband,  the  husband 
the  note  to  his  wife.  Mr  Lovell  in  consequence  informs  Sir 
Valentine  Vapour  of  the  projected  elopement  of  his  ward.  Miss 
Racket,  and  persuades  him  to  personate  Sir  Dudley  Dorimant, 
and  carry  off  the  young  lady  himself — which  he  consents  to  do, 
but  mistakes,  and  leads  away  the  mother  instead  of  the  daughter, 
a  willingness  to  be  run  away  with  of  which  she  is  afterwards 
ninded.  Mr  Lovell  also  adopts  a  dress  which  enables  him  to 
sonate  the  Lothario  of  the  play  to  his  own  wife ;  the  result 
Lvinces  him  of  her  purity  ana  affection,  and  they  are  restored 
lappiness.     Sir  Dudley  elopes  with  the  daughter  and  marries 
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lier,  the  mother  storms  and  forgives,  and  Miss  Racket  closes  the 
comedy  by  saying  to  the  audience — 

"  Now  that  I'm  come  of  a^e,  and  married  too, 
I'll  not  be  snubb'd  whatever  I  choose  to  do ; 
I'll  laugh  at  mother's,  master's,  husband's  lectures. 
Let  me  but  hope  in  you  to  find  protectors." 

The  chief,  if  not  the  whole  merit  of  this  comedy  consists  in 
its  delineations  of  manners,  and  satires  on  fashionable  follies. 
Here  is  an  estimate  of  the  sums  spent  in  the  education  of  one 
girl  forty  years  ago.     Sir  Valentine  Vapour  speaks. 

"  (Looking  over  the  accounts).  To  Mr  Parallel,  the  drawing- 
master,  five  guineas  entrance :  to  three  sets  of  prints,  picturesque 
views  on  the  Brentford  road — ^picturesque  views  on  the  Brentford 
road !  nine  guineas  :  papers,  colours,  brushes,  preparing  drawings, 
mounting  drawings,  nnishing  drawings — Why  this  man  seems  to 
have  been  paid  tor  doing  himself  what  he  was  employed  to  teach 
her.  To  Signor  Celestini,  ten  guineas  entrance :  to  six  sets  of 
sonatas,  dedicated  to  Miss  Racket :  subscription  to  his  concert : 
box  at  his  benefit. — Egad,  their  bills  have  as  many  items  as  a 
coachmaker's.  —  To  Monsieur  Soubresaut,  the  dancing-master, 
attendance  during  seven  winters ; — here's  one  who  is  above  coming 
to  particulars,  he  deals  wholesale  by  the  season.  To  Mr  Mac 
Caper,  for  Scotch  steps — Zounds !  if  this  is  what  they  call  educa- 
tion, half  the  private  families  in  England  could  give  their  children 
no  education  at  all.  To  the  teacher  and  restorer  of  the  art  of  fili- 
grain ; — I  don't  recollect  a  word  of  it  in  *  Chambers's  Dictionary.' 
To  philosophical  lectures :  painting  upon  velvet :  instructions  on 
the  eidour anion.     To ^" 

Another  hit  at  the  education  of  the  time  is  in  the  character  of 
the  Music  Master,  who  is  teaching  the  harp  to  Miss  Racket,  and 
admits  "  It  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  ver  nasty  ting,  and  ver 
becoming :  but  you  have  no  patience.  You  have  no  learnt  above 
five  years  yet" 

"  Miss  Roc.  And  don't  know  five  tunes  yet,  though  you  told 
mamma  you  would  make  me  plav  in  six  mouths  as  well  as  Madame 
Krumplehom,  you  know  you  did — but  come,  you  shall  sing  now, 
and  I  will  accompany  you. 

"  Music  M,  Wid  all  my  heart,  ver  improving. 

"  Miss  Mac.  No.  I  will  sing  without  any  accompaniment 
at  all. 

"  Music  M.  By  all  means — ^vat  you  please — ^nothing  so  good  for 
de  voice. 

"  Miss  Roc.  (Sings  J  9vithout  any  accompaniment^  part  of  a  plaintva 
air,)  Lord  !  I  hate  these  melancholy  ditties  :  let  us  have  some- 
thing gay^-Tol  de  rol  de  rol.    {She  sings  a  lively  air.) 
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Enter  Teihmino* 

"  Trim.  Sir  Dudley  Dorimant,  Miss.     Shall  I  let  your  mamma 
'  know?  or  show  him  in  here? 

^<  Miss  Mac,  No,  no ;  in  here,  to  be  sure.  I  can  send  him 
(pointing  to  the  Mime  Master)  awdiy  as  usual.  (JPtUs  her  hand  to 
her  head,  as  if  taken  suddenly  iU.)—Ijord  !  I  ha^e  got  such  a  sudden 
pain  in  my  nead,  I  could  not  play  another  note  to-day  for  the 
world. 

"  Music  M,  {Taking  up  his  hat  and  stick.)  Oh  !  no,  to  be  sure, 
it  would  be  ver  bad  for  you. — Poor  young  lady !  you  are  so  subject 
to  dese  pains  in  your  h^etd  !     I  come  agam  to-morrow  ? 

"  Trim.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  come,  if  you  please;  we  can  always 
send  you  away  again,  as  we  do  to-day. 

<^  Mv>sic  M.  Tant  mieux,  tant  mieux,  so  much  de  better. 

[Exeunt  Music  Master  and  Trimming. 

^^  Miss  Racket,  sola. 

"  Now,  to  receive  this  lover  of  mine.-r-Lover,  indeed !  if  it  was 
not  that  mamma  is  angry  at  it,  and  jealous,  it  is  no  more  like 
love — ^no  distress,  no  fears,  no  quarrels,  no  letters ! — Captain  Sash, 
now,  to  my  fancy,  is  fifty  times  a  better  lover — but  then,  for  a 
husband,  I  think  Sir  Dudley  would  do  verjr  well,  and  so— every 
one  in  their  way  ;  but  I  won't  be  dawdled  with  much  longer,  I  can 
tell  him,  like  a  beauty  without  a  shilling." 

Doctor  Sjrrop,  the  fashionable  physician,  is  another  satirical 
delineation  of  much  merit;  he  waits  on  Lady  Selina  Vapour, 
whose  nerves  are  in  such  a  state  that  she  positively  cannot  stir 
until  he  has  wound  her  up.  He  asks  what  key  he  shall  use — 
laudanum  ? — She  takes  it  every  day.  Ether  ? — it  is  filthy. 
Cordials? — it  is  dram-drinking,— and  at  last  protests  that  her 
ladyship's  nerves  are  of  so  singularly  fine  a  texture  that  he  has 
exhausted  the  whole  materia  medica  upon  them  in  vain ;  where- 
upon she  exclaims  that  her  case  baffles  the  art  of  all  her  phy- 
sicians. Sir  Dudley  Dorimant  enters,  and  Syrop  bows  very 
formally  to  him,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  his  business 
not  to  be  the  first  to  claim  acquaintance,  hints  that  if  ^'  it  were 
not  for  him  Lord  and  Lady  Dovecott  would  not  be  quoted  as 
models  of  conjugal  fidelity,"  and  says  that  ^^  a  certain  young 
heir  owes  his  title  to  him  as  mudi  as  ever  his  ancestors  did  to 
the  King." 

^^  (Lady  Selina  coughs.) 

*^  Dr  8y.  Does  that  cough  mean  that  your  lungs  are  afflicted  ? 

"  Lady  S.  Oh !  this  climate  is  enough  to  affect  any  lungs — don't 
you  think  I  should  change  it.  Doctor  ? 

^<  Dr  Sy.  Oh  Lord !  no,  by  no  means,  Ma'am — ^must  not  lose  so 
good  a  patient,  if  I  can  help  it--{anefe).     We  shall  do  very  well 
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without  that — let  me  see  {feels  herpuUe) ;  suppose  we  were  to  stay 
a  few  weeks  longer  in  town,  just  during  the  spring,  and  then  take 
the  waters  at  Tunbridge,  or  bathe  in  the  sea  at  Brighton,  or  go  to ' 
Cheltenham,  or — 

<^  Ladi/  S.  Nothing  of  this  sort  will  do.  In  short,  I  feel  that 
nothing  can  save  me  but  returning  to  Naples ;  and  I  depend 
upon  your  declaring  to  my  father-m-law  the  absolute  necessity 
of  it. 

"  Dr  Sy,  These  sort  of  prescriptions  are  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature,  Ma'am,  and — 

"  Lady  S.  You  need  not  doubt  my  putting  a  just  value  upon 
them. 

"  Dr  Sy.  Well,  well,  well,  we  must  reconsider  the  case,  and  then 
I  shall  certainly  make  no  scruple  of  giving  a  very  decided  opinion 
in  favour  of — »     What  is  the  situation  you  would  choose  ? 

"  Lady  S.  Naples.  You  must  assure  him  my  life  depends 
upon  it. 

Dr  Sy.   Upon  going  immediately  ?  or  some  time  hence  ? 

"  Lady  S.  Um! — ^not  immediately. 

"  Dr  Sy.  No,  no,  no,  as  soon  as  the  weak  state  of  your  nerves 
will  permit  your  moving  with  safety.  What  road  do  you  mean  to 
take? 

"  Lady  S.  Must  that  be  specified? 

"  Dr  Sy.  Certainly  best — prevents  all  suspicion.  When  I  sent 
Lady  Duper  away  from  her  Lord,  last  year,  to  Spa,  I  specified 
almost  every  post;  insisted  upon  her  absolutely  avoiding  all  inns 
facing  the  north-east,  and  mentioned  the  very  street  and  house  in 
which  I  wished  her  to  lodge. 

"  Lady  S.  And  did  it  succeed  ? 

"  Dr  Sy.  In  every  respect  5  for  she  returned  in  perfect  health, 
and  produced  a  son  and  heir  within  the  year.  But  I  must  be  gone ; 
am  expected  at  three  o'clock  to  a  consultation  upon  the  nerves  of  a 
Drysaiter's  lady  in  the  Borough — shall  soon  dispatch  her  with  a  trip 
to  Margate,  and  some  tincture  of  valerian. 

"  Lady  S.  Don't  let  the  hurry  of  your  business  prevent  your 
seeing  Sir  Valentine. 

"  Dr  Sy.  See  him  certainly  to-day — settle  the  matter  as  you 
would  have  it — am  so  used  to  these  cases  !  In  the  meantime  send 
you  some  composing  draughts,  something  to  quiet  your  nerves,  sup- 
port your  spirits,  and  keep  your  mind  quite  easy.         [Exit  Syrop." 

Before  closing  this  slight  and  rambling  article  we  may,  to 
distinguish  ourselves  from  those  to  whom  the  subject  we  have 
taken  up  is  an  endless  sneer,  avow  that  the  result  of  the  attention 
we  have  given  to  the  juvenile  productions  of  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters has  been  to  give  us  better  opinions  of  them  as  men  (we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  here  as  ministers)  than  we  pre- 
viously entertained.    We  have  seen  in  almost  every  one  of 
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them  many  amiable  and  estimable  qualities,  many  kind  and 
benevolent  purposes ;  they  are  lovers  of  letters,  they  are  friends 
of  mankind — ^and  according  to  the  measure  of  their  gifts  they  have 
served  the  cause  of  which  their  judgments  approved.  They  are 
not  inspired  poets,  nor  are  they  men  of  very  exalted  talents,  but 
they  are  cultivated  and  accomplished,  and  the  aspirations  of  their 
youth  were  good :  a  circumstance  which  draws  a  wide  distinction 
between  them  and  the  Crokerites,  who,  in  their  truly  gothic 
sympathies  with  feudal  aristocracy,  unalleviated  by  letters  and 
tneir  humanizing  influences,  have  made  the  literary  habits  of 
ministers  a  perpetual  theme  of  sneering  and  derision.  They 
have  another  distinguishing  feature — with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  a  Tory  when  he  wrote  his  part  of 
the  new  Whig  Guide,  and  whose  playful  satires  have  no  malice 
in  them,  they  are  none  of  them  political  libellere — they 
versify,  they  do  not  vilify  —  their  spirit  is  benevolent  and 
not  malignant  —  (the  Crokerites  slander  women) — and  to  mi- 
nisters cannot  be  addressed  the  rebuke  of  Mr  Southey,  intended, 
doubtless,  for  his  former  coadjutors— 

"  What,  art  tliou  critical  ?  quoth  he ; 
Eschew  that  heart's  disease, 
That  seeketh  for  displeasure  where 
The  intent  hath  been  to  please." 

Another  thing  honourably  distinguishes  them  from  these  men — 
they  have  not  the  least  cnarlatanerie  about  them ;  they  make  no 
pretensions  to  acquirements  they  do  not  possess ;  we  never  find 
them  writing  on  subjects  they  never  studied — criticising  books, 
and  betraying  by  the  epithets  they  employ  that  they  have 
never  read  them — (the  Crokerites  call  Guizot's  History  "  beau- 
tiful," Thiers'  "  philosophical.")  They  are  men  we  can  respect 
while  we  differ  from  them,  and  they  are  evidently  incapable  of 
ideas  so  low  as  theirs  who  think  that  sane  art  consists  in  pro- 
ducing not  the  best  and  most  beautiful  productions,  but  tnose 
likely  to  have  the  largest  sale. 

"  Hank  is  a  great  beautifier,"  says  Mr  Bulwer,  in  his  very 
beautiful  and  very  spirited  and  successful  '  Lady  of  Lyons ' 
— and  with  the  specimens  we  have  quoted  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  before  us,  we  may  parody  the  aphorism,  and  say, 
"  Place  is  a  great  versifier."  Downing  Street  is  the  temple 
of  the  Muses.  The  tuneful  nine  live  in  Whitehall.  The  Foreign 
Office  is  the  fountain  of  fiin ;  the  tragic  muse  presides  in  the 
Home  Department.  Sentiment  rules  the  Exchequer.  Rapture 
sleeps  in  the  Colonial  Office.  The  bard  of  Italy  is  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland;  and  comedy  is  the  Premier  of  England. 

P.  B. 
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Art.  Vlll.r— 1.  First  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Postage^  togetJier  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix. 
0!:dered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  4th  April, 
18d8. 

2.  Post  Office  Reform.     By  Rowland  Hill.     Third  Edition. 

T^HE  post  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  si^ns  of  civilization 
'*'  which  especially  present  unequivocal  and  striking  proofs  of  the 
mechanical  co-operative,  and  moral  progress  of  mankind.  Mr 
Williams,  the  missionary,  in  his  very  interesting  book  on  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  mentions  that  he  one  day  wanted,  when  en- 
gaged in  some  carpenter's  work,  a  particular  tool,  the  name 
of  which  he  wrote  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  a  chip,  and  then  sent 
a  native  with  it  to  his  wife.  When  tlie  simple  islander  found 
that  the  chip  communicated  the  want  and  the  required  tool  was 
given  him,  he  thought  the  chip  miraculous,  held  it  up  in  his 
hands  while  he  proclaimed  its  magic  powers  to  his  friends,  and 
for  many  days  wore  it  round  his  neck  suspended  by  a  string. 
Another  savage  once  said  that  sending  a  letter  was  a  good  thing, 
because  if  a  messenger  was  sent  with  a  verbal  communication  he 
was  sure  to  forget  one  half  and  tell  the  other.  From  the  state 
indicated  by  these  anecdotes  to  the  state  of  matters  in  our  im- 
proved post — the  stride  is  so  great  that  the  latter  seems  perfec- 
tion ;  a  letter  can  be  put  into  a  small  log-house,  called  a  post- 
office  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  with  almost  moral  certainty 
that  it  will  be  delivered  safely  and  speedily  where  it  is  directed,  to 
a  humble  peasant  in  the  most  remote  village  in  Germany  ;  and  it 
is  a  daily  occurrence  for  a  sister  in  the  remotest  islands  of 
Orkney  to  put  a  letter,  the  kind  impulse  of  a  morning,  into  the 
post,  and  it  speeds  away  without  hinderance  or  obstacle,  borne 
night  and  day,  for  a  few  shillings,  ceaselessly,  until  it  is  opened  by 
her  brother  in  the  interior  of  India.  These  effects  of  civilization 
are  so  great  and  wonderful  and  recent,  the  regularity  and  safety, 
the  convenience  and  dispatch,  of  the  Post  Office  are  so  univer- 
sally felt,  that  most  people's  minds  are  at  first  unprepared  for  the 
surprising  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  by  which 
the  letters  from  America  to  Germany,  and  from  Orkney  to  India, 
may  be  carried  with  equal  certainty  and  swiftness,  while  the  cost 
of  their  carriage  is  reduced  from  shillings  to  farthings.  Yet  the 
fact  is  easily  proved. 

The  present  rates  of  postage  are  legacies  of  the  late  war  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  which  they  were  imposed. 
The  great  profits  in  every  branch  of  trade  during  the  war  made 
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the  public  indifferent  to  the  amount  of  the  exactions— at  least 
that  part  of  the  public  who  can  make  their  complaints  effectually 
heard — but  since  the  reductions  of  profits  there  have  been  grow- 
ing up,  without  any  open  declarations  of  hostility  to  the  post, 
silently  and  universally,  innumerable  plans  of  evading  it  sys- 
tematically. There  existed,  therefore,  a  public  sympathy  witli 
the  object  of  Mr  Rowland  Hill's  pamphlet,  which,  the  moment 
he  appealed  to  it,  displayed  itself.  I^ast  session,  just  before  which 
the  pamphlet  appeared,  five  petitions  were  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  fisivour  of  Post  Office  Reform,  and  during  only  part  of  the 
E resent  session  ninety-nine  petitions,  with  7,016  signatures,  have 
een  presented  chieSy  from  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  the 
community :  and  of  this  number  a  large  proportion  are  petitions 
from  corporate  bodies  or  public  meetings  to  which  the  single 
signature  of  the  president  or  chairman  is  attached.  The  un- 
wearied champion  of  Post  Office  Reform  has  been  for  a  long  time 
Mr  Wallace,  the  Member  for  Greenock.  That  gentleman  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  of  what  a  liberal  Member  of  Parliament 
should  be :  and  were  there  many  such,  the  general  estimation  of 
the  popular  party  would  be  far  indeed  from  what  it  has  sunk  to. 
He  has  preferred  to  do  a  few  things  thoroughly  rather  than  to 
fritter  awav  his  activity  in  trifling  with  many.  Attempting  no 
more  than  he  could  hope  to  succeed  in,  he  has  selected  subjects 
which,  from  their  novelty  or  unattractiveness,  were  not  likely  to 
be  undertaken  by  others — chiefly  the  Post  Office  and  the  Re- 
form of  the  Scotch  Law — and  with  those  he  has  gone  forward, 
careless  who  opposed  him,  or  whether  anybody  assisted  him. 
To  the  Post  Office  officials  he  has  made  himself  an  object  of 
unbounded  abhorrence  ;  to  successive  administrations,  of  sullen 
resistance:  few  in  Parliament  have  given  him  aid  or  counte- 
nance, and  the  public  long  regarded  his  exertions  with  compara- 
tive indifiference.  As  little  e&ct  was  produced  by  the  exposures 
and  recommendations  of  persons  invested  with  an  official  cha- 
racter. During  the  third  part  of  a  century  commissions  have 
been  almost  without  intermission  prosecuting  investigations  into 
the  management  of  the  Post  Office. 

Some  petty  improvements  have  been,  indeed,  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  but  they  have  been  good  deeds 
of  secresy,  one  of  the  Post  Office  functionaries  having  actually 
said  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  that  they  would  be  very 
sorry  if  the  public  were  informed  about  them.* 

This  session  the  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 

•  Et.  1586. 
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subject,  which  Mr  Wallace  had  been  induced  to  put  off  last 
session,  received  the  sanction  of  Mr  Spring  Rice.  We  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  efficacy  of  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  means  of  evasion  and  delay,  not  to 
fear  some  consequences  of  that  sort  in  the  present  instance ; 
but  we  believe  that  they  will  be  prevented,  and  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  will  be  the  fatal  stroke  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  management  of  the  Post  Office  monopoly. 
Immediately  on  its  appointment  a  subscription  was  formed, 
in  which  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  London,  the  Rothschilds, 
the  Palmers,  the  Morrisons,  without  regard  to  politics,  united 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  the  desired  changes  in  the  Post 
Office  system.  They  opened  an  extensive  correspondence 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Post  Office  has  been  made 
helpful  to  its  own  reform  by  circulating  a  small  newspaper  en- 
titled '  The  Post  Circular,  or  Advocate  for  a  cheap,  swift,  and 
sure  Post/  From  these  sources  the  information  we  present 
to  our  readers  is  derived,  namely,  from  the  *  Post  Circular,*  from 
the  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Mercantile  Committee,  and 
from  the  Parliamentary  evidence  just  printed. 

The  period  is  not  very  remote  when  the  regulations  of  the 
Post  Office,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  rates  of  postage,  were 
far  more  rational  than  at  present. 

When  the  carriage  of  letters  first  became  a  national  concern, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  rates  of  postage  were 
fixed  as  follows  :i — 

Miles. 

Letter  not  exceeding  1  sheet,  to  or  from  any  place  not 
exceeding ------- 

2  sheets 


1  sheet  '  ■  above 

2  sheets 

1  sheet  from  London  to  Berwick 

from  London  to  Dublin* 


80     . 

.     2d. 

80     ■ 

-    4d. 

80     . 

.     3d. 

80     ■ 

.     6d. 

-     3d. 

.     6d. 

By  the  9th  Anne,  c.  1 1,  a  penny  was  added  to  several  of  the 
rates  previously  established :  a  letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
was  charged  sixpence.  But  still  by  this  statute  letters  were 
to  be  delivered  within  ten  miles  of  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark  for  one  penny.  The  additions  subsequently 
made  to  the  rates  of  postage  appear  in  the  following  table  of  the 
rates  in  England,  to  wmch  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
similar : — 

*  Statutes  of  the  RealxDs  yoh  5, 
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We  have  no  population  tables  so  early  as  1765,  but  we  may 
safely  assume  that  since  that  period  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  has  more  than  doubled,  wnile  her  commerce,  her  industry^ 
and  the  diffusion  of  elementary  education  (the  circumstances 
which  lead  to  increase  of  correspondence)  have  increased  in  a 
still  greater  poportion.  If  the  postage  rates  of  1765  had  con- 
tinued, the  revenue  of  the  Post  OflBce  would  naturally  have 
more  than  doubled  what  it  is ;  but  after  the  rates  had  been  in- 
creased 100,  200,  and  even  300  per  cent,  the  revenue,  instead  of 
increasing,  has  fallen  off. 

The  Post  Office  professes  to  charge  every  letter  in  proportion 
to  the  distance :  under  such  a  rule,  postages,  however  extravagant 
in  amount^  must,  one  would  think,  be  equal  for  equal  distances, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  liigher  between  contiguous  places  than 
between  distant  ones.  But  the  distance  to  which  postage  is  pro- 
portioned is  not  reckoned,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  two  places,  but  in  any  route,  however 
circuitous,  by  which  the  mail  carries  the  letter.  These  circuitous 
routes  being  very  frequent,  the  anomalies  produced  are  endless. 
To  increase  them  come  the  penny-posts,  and  most  per- 
versely carry  letters  for  Id.  from  almost  every  post-town  in  the 
kingdom,  distances  for  which  the  great  establishment  would 
charge  four-times  as  much  on  the  smallest  letter — forty-times  as 
much  for  some  which  the  penny-posts  will  carry.  According  to 
a  petition  presented  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  from  Renfrew, 
a  letter  of  three  ounces  weight  is  carried  from  Renfrew  to 
Lochwinnoch,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  for  Id.,  while 
a  letter  of  the  same  weight  carried  from  Paisley,  or  Renfrew, 
only  half  the  distance,  or  seven  miles,  to  PoUockshaws,  would 
cost  four  shillings  ! 

*'  At  Aylesbury,"  says  a  provincial  paper,*  "  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay  7d.,  and  sometimes  I5.  Id.,  for  the  carriage  of  half- 
a-sheet  of  paper  ten  miles,  while  for  eight  miles  we  are  charged 
but  2d. ;  in  either  case  a  carrier  would  carry  the  same  for  Id." 
The  village  of  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  appears  from  the  same 
paper  to  oe  an  almost  unique  instance  of  extravagant  postage : 
a  letter  from  Oxford,  twelve  miles,  is  charged  lid. ;  from  Ayles- 
bury, fourteen  miles.  Is.  Id.;  from  London,  three  times  the  dis- 
tance, it  is  no  more. 

There  is  a  cross-post  from  Wolverhampton  through  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  and  other  places;    between  Dudley  and   Stour- 

*  Aylulmnf  Ntws.'^**  This  place,"  says  the  journalist,  **  with  the  villages  con- 
nected with  it,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  7,000,  and  the  delivery  of  its  corre- 
spondence is  entrusted  to  an  old  man  and  woman,  the  latter  actually  incapable  of 
reading  th«  addresses.'* 
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bridge  this  post  passes  through  the  village  of  Brierly  Hill :  the 
postage  of  a  letter  from  Wolverhampton  to  Dudley  is  4d.  (Mr 
Hill's  pamphlet) ;  but  from  Wolverhampton  to  Brierly  Hill,  some 
miles  further  on,  it  is  only  Id.     From  Atherstone  to  Measham, 
ten  miles,  postage  Id. ;  from  Atherstone  to  Coleshill,  also  ten 
milesy  postage  6d.     Almost  every  intermediate  anomaly  between 
these  extremes  may  be  exemplified  from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, and  Mr  Richmgs,  the  clergyman  of  a  neighbouring  parish, 
has  done  it.     From  Atherstone  to  London,  108  miles,  postage 
9d. ;  to  Rugby,  only  twenty  miles,  it  is  Sd. ;   to  Birmingham, 
twenty  miles,  7rf. ;   to  Leicester,  twenty-one  miles,  6rf.,  if  the 
letter  goes  by  Hinckley,  the  nearest  way,  it  takes  two  days ; 
but  if  expedition  is  required  it  must  be  sent  by  Northampton 
and   Market  Harborough,   more  than  thrice  the  distance,  for 
8d.,  in  one  day;   from  Atherstone  to   Hinckley,  eight  miles, 
the  postage  is  4J.,  because  the  post  offices  are  distant  eight 
miles  and  a  furlong,  though  the  towns,  from  the  end  of  one 
to  the   beginning  of   the   other,  are   little   more   than   seven 
miles  apart.     But  this  unreasonable  tax  may  be  escaped,  by 
sending  a  letter  under  cover  to  a  friend  at  Nuneaton,  there  being 
a  penny-post  from  Atherstone  to  Nuneaton,  and  another  from 
thence  to  Hinckley,  but  it  occasions  trouble  and  a  delay,  which 
can  only  be  submitted  to  when  a  letter  is  of  no  consequence, 
"  I  wrote,"  says  Mr  Richings,  "  to  the  Post  Oflice  to  have  the 
postage  to  Hinckley  reduced,  but  could  not  succeed,  the  distance 
being  measured  so  nicely  from  one  Post  Office  to  another." 

According  to  Mr  Chaffey,  a  large  manufacturer  at  Keinton, 
near  Somerton,  that  neighbourhood  is  not  behind  Leicestershire 
in  its  singularities.  From  Keinton  to  Lovington,  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  the  postage  is  10c/.,  and  the  arduous  journey  requires 
two  days ;  Butleigh  to  Keinton,  also  three  miles,  postage  only 
9d.,  time,  two  days,  as  before ;  Glastonbury  to  Keinton,  same 
postage,  same  time,  but  the  distance  eight  miles,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable acceleration ;  from  Langport,  nine  miles.  Id. ;  from 
Yeovil,  twelve  miles,  6d.,  or  9d.,  according  to  the  route ;  Keinton 
to  Cadbery,  seven  miles,  6d.,  8d.,  or  lOd. ;  Weymouth  to  Cad- 
bery,  according  to  the  same  authority,  thirty-three  miles,  postage 
11^.,  "  more  than  it  would  cost  from  London,  120  miles/'  Mr 
Chaffey  adds — 

^^  A  poor  cobbler,  to  whom  I  have  just  stated  the  matter,  saw  it  in 
its  right  light  in  a  moment,  and  replied,  ^  Why,  sir,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  they  choose  to  take  the  letter  you  put  in  the  Post  Office  for  me, 
living  only  seven  miles  away,  a  long  roundabout  way  of  a  hundred 
miles  to  suit  their  convenience,  and  be  two  days  in  the  delivery  of 
it,  when  your  boy  could  run  over  with  it  in  two  hours,  why  I  think 
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I  ought  to  charge  them  with  loss  o'  time,  and  not  they  make  me 
pay  four-times  over  and  above  what  I  ought." 

From  Ruthin,  the  central  town  of  Denbighshire,  to  Denbigh, 
eight  miles,  2d. ;  to  Mold,  only  two  miles  further,  Id. ;  to  Cor- 
wen,  thirteen  miles,  the  postage  drops  to  4J. ;  Llans;olIen,  fifteen 
miles,  6d;  Wrexham,  seventeen  miles,  Id.;  it  is  but  Sd.  to 
Liverpool,  thirty-three  miles,  and  but  9d.  to  Manchester,  fifty- 
nine. 

All  these  instances  are  selected  from  complaints  made  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  On  the  15th  of  June,  last  year,  the  Post- 
Master-General  promised,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  "  where 
letters  are  sent  by  a  circuitous  route  there  will  be  no  extra 
charge."  His  Lordship  has  hitherto  put  off  taking  any  steps  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  Colonel  Maberly,  eight  monms  afterwards, 
estimates  the  cost  of  abolishing  these  circuitous  routes  at 
100,000/.  a  year. 

No  less  than  1973  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  their 
penny-posts,  which  convey  letters,  in  some  places,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-eight  miles ;  London,  too,  had  once  its  penny-post, 
but  that  day  is  gone  by,  and  what  is  done  where  there  are  but  few 
letters  at  the  cost  of  a  penny  on  each,  costs  twopence  and  three- 
pence in  London,  where  the  number  is  immense,  and  the  ex- 
penses upon  each  consequently  insignificant. 

The  delays  of  the  post  are  a  no  less  copious  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  nave  been  mentioned  before  the  Committee  as  a  cause 
of  the  smuggling  of  letters  even  within  the  penny-posts. 
**The  carriers  (who  are  th-e  smugglers)  leave  six  times  a  day, 
whereas  the  penny-post  leaves  but  once."* 

"  I  have  a  letter,*'  says  another  witnessf,  "  in  my  pocket,  received 
this  morning,  written  on  Sunday  at  Glasgow ;  I  had  it  an  hour  and 
a  half  sooner  than  I  could  have  had  it  oy  the  general  post,  and  it 
cost  me  only  twopence.     I  know  the  means  by  wliich  it  came." 

"  The  mail,"  writes  a  correspondent  from  Bungay,  "  is  ordered 
to  be  dispatched  from  this  town  at  five  o'clock  m  the  afternoon, 
when  it  is  conveyed  to  Scole  Inn,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  where  the 
letters  are  taken  up  to  be  conveyed  to  London  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine,  thus  giving  four  hours  for  15  miles,  and  compelling  the  whole 
town  to  post  their  letters  two  hours,  at  the  least,  earlier  than  is 
needful,  and  shutting  them  out  from  advantages  which,  in  matters 
of  trade,  are  of  the  greatest  moment — the  power  of  communicating 
with  their  correspondents  to  the  last  practicable  minute  before  the 
departure  of  the  mail. 

"Twice  within  the  last  month  the  mail  was  dispatched  from  hence 

•   Et.  5746. 
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ten  minutes  sooner  even  than  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  tradesmen  have  been  obliged  to  send  viessengei\^ 
on  foot,  who,  starting  after  the  mail  cart  had  departed,  reached  Scole 
long  before  the  mail  arrived  which  would  receive  the  bags  from  the 
cart. 

"  Thus,  you  see,  between  Bungay  and  Scole  Inn  *  post  haste' 
means  a  snail's  gallop,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  Post  Office 
is  converted  into  a  monopoly  in  its  worst  form,  namely,  heavy 
charges  for  the  business  done,  and  that  done  badly." 

At  Leeds,  a  resident  within  five  minutes'  w^alk  of  the  Post 
Office  complains,  that  letters  which  arrive  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
are  never  delivered  before  seven,  and  those  which  arrive  at  five 
not  till  late  the  next  morning.  The  delays  of  the  threepenny 
post  are  notorious.  A  letter  posted  at  Chelsea  after  4  p.m.  to 
pass  to  Brompton,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  occupies  22  hours  in 
delivery,  and  travels  nearly  8  miles.  A  letter  written  at  Uxbridge 
after  the  close  of  the  Post  Office  on  Friday  night,  would  not 
be  delivered  at  Gravesend,  a  distance  of  less  than  40  miles,  earlier 
than  Tuesday  morning.  "  If  two  letters,"  says  Mr  Hill,  "  were 
put  into  the  proper  district  receiving-houses  in  London,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one  addressed  to  Highgate, 
the  other  to  Wolverhampton  (which  lies  120  miles  further  along 
the  same  road),  the  Wolverhampton  letter  would  be  delivered 
first."  Dr  Lardner  shows*  that  under  some  circumstances  it 
takes  longer  to  convey  a  letter  from  Hammersmith  to  London 
than  from  London  to  Bristol  or  Birmingham :  the  one,  unless 
put  in  before  four  in  the  afternoon,  will  not  be  delivered  till  noon 
the  next  day :  the  other,  put  in  at  a  quarter  before  seven,  will 
be  delivered  at  nine  or  ten.  Dr  Lardner  demands  that  the 
twopenny-post  should  be  delivered  hourly  instead  of  every  two 
hours,  and  the  threepenny  in  proportion. 

The  negligence  of  the  Post  Office  in  availing  itself  of  the 
accelerated  modes  of  conveyance  may  be  seen  in  tne  evidence  of 
one  of  the  officials,  the  Surveyor  for  the  Home  District.+ 

"  When  I  was  at  Margate  the  postmaster  made  an  observation  to 
me,  that  he  was  surprised  that,  in  the  season  when  the  population 
was  so  much  increased,  the  postage  did  not  increase  in  proportion, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  illegal 
means  of  conveyance  by  the  steam-packets. 

*'  Do  you  avail  yourselves  of  the  steam-packets  between  Margate 
and  London  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  ? — No.  T'he  Post  Office 
does  not  avail  itself  of  the  steaw^jHickets  in  the  Thames  only  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  foreign  mails. 

"How  long  is  the  steam-packet  passing  between  London  and 
Margate  ? — I  think  abotd  seven  hours. 

"""^  •  Ey.  5520.  t  £▼.  4708. 
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"  How  long  are  the  letters  by  mail  coming  from  London  to 
Margate  ? — Ten  Iwurs" 

The  letters  from  London  to  Stokeferry,  in  Norfolk,  are  brought 
by  the  Lynn  mall,  which  formerly  passed  through  that  place, 
and  gave  its  inhabitants,  at  the  cost  of  bd.  postage,  a  daily  com- 
munication with  Lynn  ;  but  the  route  of  the  Lynn  mail  having 
been  changed,  and  the  Stokeferry  letters  which  it  still  brings  as 
far  as  Newmarket,  being  carried  from  thence  to  Stokeferry  in  a 
cart  which  goes  no  further,  the  communication  from  Stokeferry  to 
Lynn,  fourteen  miles  distant,  is  almost  cut  off.  Instead  of  going 
and  returning  witliin  the  day,  as  formerly,  a  letter  cannot  now  leave 
Stokeferry  before  the  evening,  goes  round  by  Newmarket  and 
Cambridge,  and  arrives  in  Lynn  next  morning.  The  answer 
cannot  be  obtained  before  the  following  morning,  that  is  to  say, 
in  36  instead  of  12  hours,  and  the  postage  is  no  longer  bd.  but 
Od,,  the  postage  of  a  letter  from  London.  Stokeferry,  though 
a  small  place,  is  a  market  town,  having  a  navigable  river  to  Lynn, 
and  several  large  malting  and  other  establishments  in  the 
neighbourhood  requiring  a  constant  communication  with  their 
nearest  shipping  port:  this  would  naturally,  and  did  formerly, 
produce  an  extensive  correspondence  between  the  two  places, 
until  the  change  to  a  slow  and  dear  post  drove  it  into  illegal 
channels. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit;  but  we 
pass  to  another  topic. 

It  appears  from  a  Parliamentary  paper*  that,  between  the 
years  1830  and  1837,  inclosures  in  letters  to  the  value  of 
9329/.  8s.  5d.  **  had  been  secreted  or  purloined  by  persons  in 
the  employment  of  the  Post  Office  department"  But  this  is  a 
trifle  to  the  real  amount :  the  same  return  also  shows,  that  from 
1829  to  1837,  10,293  applications  were  made  to  the  Post  Office 
for  letters  undelivered,  said  to  contain  property  to  the  amount 
of  618,950/.,  besides  696  cases  in  which  the  amount  was  not 
stated. 

Lord  Lichfield  admitted,  in  the  House  of  Lords,f  that 
upwards  of  400,000/.  of  the  618,950/.  had  been  returned,  a  fact 
which  proves  that,  to  that  extent  at  least,  the  applications  were 
well  founded.  Whilst  we  are  writing,  the  solicitors  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Post  Offices  are  prosecuting  investigations 
into  a  system  of  theft  in  the  Post  Office  at  Glasgow,  only  now 
found  out,  though  long  suspected  and  hitherto  stoutly  denied. 

•  No.  497,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  10th  July,  1837. 
t  Nov.  dOih,  1637. 
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Six  clerks  and  stampers  Iiave  been  suspended,  and  one,  it  is  said, 
committed  to  prison.* 

For  these  thefts  the  Post  Office  is  not  legally  responsible.  The 
person  whose  property  is  abstracted  has  no  remedy.  The 
Glasgow  discoveries  seem,  however,  to  have,  on  this  one  point, 
awakened  the  Government  from  their  inactivity,  and  on  the  11th 
of  April  Mr  Spring  Rice  announced  that  the  Post  Office  was 
about  to  be  made  responsible  for  registered  letters.  We  trust 
Mr  Wallace  will  hold  him  to  his  word. 

But  these  grievances,  considerable  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  master-griev- 
ance, the  inordinately  high  rates  of  postage.  The  manner  in 
which  this  evil  spreads  its  fibres  through  ail  the  most  important 
national  interests ;  the  extraordinary  amount  of  its  mischievous 
influence  on  the  morals  of  the  country,  on  literature  and  science, 
on  commerce,  and  on  the  revenue  itself,  are  little  dreamt  of  by 
politicians,  or  the  public  in  general,  and  could  never  have  been 
known  until  arrangements  on  a  large  scale  were  set  on  foot  for 
collecting  evidence  of  it.  On  these  points  it  is  that  the  results 
of  the  Parliamentary  investigation  have  been  the  most  unlooked 
for,  and  the  most  instructive;  and  we  need  do  no  more  than 
repeat  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  which  has  been  delivered  before 
the  committee. 

First,  as  to  the  eflfect  on  public  morals — especially  the  morals 
of  the  most  numerous  class,  which  is  everywhere  the  poorest. 

The  rates  of  postage  suppress  the  correspondence  of  all  classes, 
except  the  very  highest,  who  are  exempted  from  them,  and  where 
not  exempted,  alleviated  by  means  of  franks ;  but  they  press 
heaviest,  where  the  means  of  exemption  and  alleviation  are 
least,  on  the  poorest  classes.  Here  they  positively  amount  to 
all  but  complete  suppression.  The  average  of  weekly  wages 
among  the  agricultural  population  is  not  more  than  from  six  to 
ten  shillings.     To  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  pounds  a-week  ten 

*  A  local  paper  publishes  the  folloviring  details  of  the  oecurrences  which  led  to 
the  discovery: — "  About  ten  days  ago  a  letter,  inolosiog  a  10/.  note  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  arrived  at  our  Post  Office  from  Greenock.  The  letter  reached  its  desti- 
nation, but  the  money  was  gone.  About  the  same  period  a  letter  was  put  into 
the  Post  Office  here  for  Dumbarton,  inclosing  a  10/.  note  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and 
a  6L  note,  but  of  what  bank  we  cannot  tell.  This  letter  also  reached  its  destina* 
tion ;  but  subsequent  inquiry  has  brought  out  the  fact,  that  the  10/.  had  been 
abstracted,  and  the  English  Bank  note,  taken  from  the  Greenock  letter,  formerly 
mentioned,  placed  in  its  stead.  This  circumstance  proved  at  once  that  both  letters 
must  have  been  opened  in  the  Glasgow  Post  Offiee ;  and  the  insertion  of  the  Bank 
of  England  note  in  room  of  the  note  belonging  to  the  Royal  Bank  is  easily 
explained,  when  we  eonaider  that  the  possession  of  th«  former  was  more  likely  to 
have  led  to  detection  than  the  latter." 
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pounds  for  the  postage  of  a  letter  would  only  be  ag  much  as  a 
shilling  is  to  an  agricultural  labourer.  Let  Mr  Spring  Rice,  or 
any  other  of  the  ministry,  imagine  they  had,  instead  of  an  un- 
limited power  of  franking,  that  is,  of  sending  letters  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poorer  classes,  to  pay  ten  pounds  for  every  letter 
they  received ;  and  often  could  not  for  less  learn  whether  their 
nearest  relative,  father,  mother,  son,  or  daughter,  was  dead  or 
alive,  and  they  will  perceive  how  powerfully  the  rates  of  postage 
act  in  suppressing  the  interchange  of  kind  feelings  among  the 
poor,  and  consequently  as  a  bar  to  the  formation  of  the  feelings 
themselves. 

"  I  have  had  conversation,"  says  a  tradesman  (4247)  "  with  some  of 
our  poor  labouring  classes  ;  the  families  are  more  separated  now  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  correspond. 
I  had  an  instance  the  other  day,  in  conversation  with  our  postman, 
which  was  quite  spontaneous  on  his  part,  without  being  asked  the 
question,  and  had  no  reference  to  my  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee :  my  wife  was  paying  for  a  letter,  and  she  made  a  remark  as 
to  the  cost :  his  reply  was,  Yes,  it  is  a  good  thing  you  can  afibrd 
to  pay  it,  for  I  assure  you  my  heart  bleeds  when  1  take  letters  to 
the  poor.     When  I  take  letters  to  them,  I  have  known  them  go 
and  pawn  their  goods  to  pay  for  the  postage  of  a  letter,  when  they 
have  wished  to  have  it;  that  is  a  matter  which  has  frequently 
occurred.     Then,  another  mode  by  which  the  poor  are  separated  is 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  which  promotes  emigra- 
tion from  the  agricultural  to  manufacturing  districts  ;  this  applies 
to  them  peculiarly ;  they  must  necessarily  be  anxious  to  communi- 
cate with  their  friends ;  then  the  increased  education  among  the 
poor,  of  course,  produces  a  greater  desire  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  by  letter  correspondence. 

"  (4249).  The  committee  are  to  understand  that,  in  consequence 
of  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  your  own  trade,  and  the  town  you  speak  of,  they  find  that  the 
present  rates  of  postage  are  not  only  inconvenient,  but  nearly  a  bar 
to  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  members  of  their  own  fami- 
lies ? — I  can  speak  to  that,  for  I  associate  a  good  deal  with  the 
intelligent  portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  know  that  is  the 
case ;  I  have  a  man  in  my  own  employ,  a  native  of  Glasgow  (our 
workmen  are  in  better  circumstances  than  those  in  other  trades),  he 
has  frequent  letters,  which  are  all  brought  to  me,  because  he  has 
not  the  money,  and  I  deduct  the  postage  from  his  wages ;  his 
letters  are  always  Is.  1^.,  an  amount  which  would  supply  him 
with  a  dinner."    Ay,  two,  three,  or  four ! 

A  merchant  from  Manchester  corroborates  this  statement. 

"  Beingi  short  of  labour  some  time  since,  we  imported  (the  first 
experiment  of  the  kind)  a  number  of  labourers  from  Bledlow, 
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Bucks.  One  of  them  naturally  and  properly  wrote  to  his  father, 
announcing  his  arrival  and  comfortable  establishment.  His  father 
replied  that  he  was  happy  to  hear  of  his  well  doing,  but  that  his 
letter  had  cost  a  shilling^  and  that  he  must  be  aware  that  this  was  a 
sum  he  could  not  pay  twice.  To  a  man  earning  6«.  or  7s.  weekly 
the  present  rate  of  postage  is  prohibitory,  and  also  cruel j  because,  but 
for  Government  meddling,  it  seems  that  the  poor,  that  is,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  might  enjoy  the  pleasure,  convenience,  and 
consolation  of  communicatmg  with  absent  relatives,  as  readily  as 
the  rich  now  do." 

"  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  a  resident  at  Liverpool,  "  that  there 
exist  large  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  borough  who  are 
totally  precluded  from  correspondence  in  consequence  of  the  high 
rate  of  postage ;  and  I  beg  to  mention  in  particular  50,000  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  who  are  living  here,  but  whose  wages  are  so 
low  that  they  are  almost  entirely  precluded  from  communication  by 
letter  with  their  early  friends  and  relations." 

"  I  have,"  says  Mr  R.  Pearson  (5443)  "  about  200  sailors  in  my 
own  employment,  belonging  to  my  own  vessels,  and  I  know  that 
they  never  think  of  writing  to  their  friends.  I  do  not  believe  one 
sailor  out  of  twenty  ever  thinks  of  writing  to  his  friends ;  and  I 
know  very  well  thev  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  they  cannot  afford 
it.  The  expense  of  a  single  letter  to  the  north  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  wages  of  a  full  seaman,  and  exceeds  the  wages  of  an  appren- 
tice. The  only  way  in  which  they  can  communicate  with  their 
friends  is  by  desiring  their  friends  to-  call  on  the  ship-owner  or 
agent ;  and  they  have  to  travel  several  miles  to  do  that  some- 
times." 

The  following;  communication,  which  we  have  been  obliged 
unwillingly  to  abridge,  is  from  a  benevolent  member  of  that  most 
useful  order  of  society — the  working  clergy : — 

"  Glad  as  I  should  be  to  see  a  great  reduction  of  postage  effected 
on  my  own  account,  I  hail  such  a  proposition  with  yet  heartier 
good-will ^/br  the  sake  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  extent  of  whose  cor- 
respondence with  their  friends  I  know  is  curtailed  most  seriously  by 
the  amount  of  the  present  tax  on  letters.  When  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  a  family  have  gone  to  a  distance  from  their  homes,  either  as 
servants  or  apprentice*,  communication  by  letter  is  very  little  car- 
ried on,  solely  because  the  sum  required  for  postage  is  one  which  a 
common  labouring  man  can  very  ill  spare.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
much  personal  intercourse  with  the  poor  before  one  learns  what  is 
the  value  to  them  of  every  sixpence,  and  how  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient is  any  unexpected  call  of  that  amount  or  more,  when  their 
weekly  earnings  are  regularly  expended  as  they  are  received  upon 
the  actual  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  any 
sum  is  laid  by  to  supply  clothing,  or  provide  for  the  quarter's  rent, 
or  meet  any  extraordinary  demand  upon  their  resources.    That  the 
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limited  measure  of  intercourse  does  not  arise  from  decay  of  affec- 
tion and  want  of  interest,  is  quite  evident  from  the  terms  in  which 
the  absent  members  are  talked  of,  from  the  value  set  upon  a  letter 
when  it  comes  (which  the  minister,  or  other  friend  who  visits  the  poor 
at  t^eir  homes,  has  frequently  brought  before  him,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  frequently  producing  the  last  precious  sheet,  and 
begging  he  will  read  it),  and  yet  more  from  the  eagerness  to  write 
which  the  offer  to  convey  a  letter  gratuitously  calls  forth  whenever 
it  is  made.     Living  as  I  do,  in  a  provincial  town  a  day's  journey 
from  London,  I  have  been  the  means  of  settling  the  daughters  of 
some  of  my  parishioners  with  friends  in  or  near  London.     One  is  a 
housemaid  in  my  father's  house,  another  in  my  brother's.     When  I 
was  in  town  the  other  day  I  had  packets  entrusted  to  me  for  both  of 
these,  as  also  from  a  third  living  with  a  friend,  to  bring  to  their  parents ; 
but  many  a  week,  or  month  probably  Avill  elapse,  unless  a  similar 
opportunity  should  occur,  before  another  letter  is  sent.     In  the 
same  manner,  when  T  am  going  to  London,  or  my  town  friends  are 
returning  thither,  a  letter  from  the  parents  is  almost  sure  to  be 
forthcoming.      I  find,  too,  the  practice  prevails  most  extensively  of 
getting  anybody  who  is  going  to  town,  friend  or  stranger,  if  he  be 
but  a  neighbour,  to  call  and  see  the  absentee,  and  take  or  bring  a 
letter.     In  fact,  they  seem  on  the  look-out  for  means  of  communica- 
tion free  of  expense ;  whereas,  in  a  common  way,  it  is  only  upon 
some  emergency,  when  information  of  importance  has  to  be  con- 
veyed without  loss  of  time,  that  they  have  recourse  to  the  Post 
Office.     Of  course,  intercourse  that  is  thus  carried  on  must  he  very 
precarious ;  and  must  be  quite  another  thing  from  that  which  pre- 
vails among  near  relations  when  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
writing  as  often  as  they  please.     The  moral  advantages  of  frequent 
communication  by  letter,  under  such  circumstances,  I  rate  very 
highly;    as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  good  conduct,   where 
young  people  have  been  well  brought  up,    is  the  preservation  of 
home  feelings  in  all  their  freshness,  and  the  nurturing  and  che- 
rishing  of  all  the  pure  and  wholesome  influences  that  belong  to 
the  family  relations.      Give  me  a  girl  who  left  the  parent's  roof 
pure,   and  as  long  as  she  writes  freely  to   her  mother,  I   shall 
scarcely  fear  for  her  virtue.     Give  me  a  youth  who  finds  a  plea- 
sure in  devoting  a  spare  half-hour  in  the  evening  to   the  sister 
whom  he  has  lett  behind  him,  and  though  he  be  a  hundred  miles 
off,  there  is  a  chain  upon  him,  which,   if  it  does  not  hold  him 
back  from  evil,  will  check  him  in  the  pursuit  of  it.     Now  when 
one  considers  the  field  to  which  these  observations  refer,  the  im- 
mense scale  upon  which  the  enormous  tax  upon  letters  is  working 
mischief,  in  separating  the  nearest  friends,  and  insulating,  during 
the   most    critical    period  of  life,  those  who  want  every   help  to 
strengthen  them  against  temptation,    I  really  feel  that  the  econO' 
mical  part  of  the  question  is  quite  superseded  by  the  moral  part ; 
and  even  if  the  million  and  a  half  of  revenue  were  sacrificed,  the 
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gain  would  be  immense.  Nobody  hates  more  than  I  do  the  com- 
mon outcry  against  taxation.  As  a  nation,  we  do  not  pay  dearly 
for  our  social  comforts  and  blessings ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
be  cheaply  purchased  if  we  had  much  more  to  pay  for  them. 
But  it  is  unwise,  nay,  I  must  say  it  is  unchristian,  for  a  legisla- 
ture to  say  to  a  whole  people,  *  You  shall  speak  to  your  friends,  or 
hear  from  them,  only  through  the  state-trumpet,'  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  for  every  message  it  conveys  a  sum  immensely  greater 
than  the  cost  of  transmission." 

"  It  appears,*'  says  a  late  number  of  the  '  Sussex  Express,' 
**  that  there  are  400  families  in  the  parish  of  Goudhurst  too  poor 
to  receive  letters  at  the  present  rate  of  postage." 

MrThornely,  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton,  says — "I  was  surprised 
to  learn  at  the  Wolverhampton  Post  Office  how  many  letters  are 
detained  for  poor  people  until  they  can  raise  the  amount  of 
postage.  The  letter-carriers  offer  them  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  they  remain  in  the  Post  Office,  perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks,  till  the  postage  can  be  raised." 

The  class  several  degrees  above  the  lowest,  of  shopkeepers' 
apprentices,  warehousemen,  clerks,  and  the  like,  peculiarly  ex- 
hibit the  effects  of  correspondence  on  morals.  The  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  establishment  in  the  city  of  London,  which 
has  140  persons  of  this  class  in  it,  declared  before  the  committee* 
that  all  of  these  were  in  habits  of  frequent  correspondence  with 
their  friends,  transmitting  the  letters  in  the  parcels  which  are  sent 
out  by  the  establishment.  Another  witness  has  often  seen  his  clerks, 
who  have  to  work  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  snatching;  a  few 
moments  of  leisure  to  write  a  little,  and  returning  to  their  task 
leaving  the  unfinished  letter  covered,  to  be  advanced  somewhat 
further  at  the  next  opportunity.  Persons  of  this  class,  who  have 
not  the  means  of  sending  their  letters  gratuitously,  are  often 
heard  to  lament  the  privation;  a  young  man,  an  usher,  who 
had  not  received  a  letter  from  his  friends  above  once  in  six 
months,  though  he  had  seven  or  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
asked  how  often  he  would  receive  one  if  the  postage  were  re- 
duced to  a  penny, — '*  He  said  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  and 
would  send  off  one  a  week."f  A  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
Mercantile  Committee  states  the  case  of  one  of  that  most  useful 
class  of  the  community,  the  dissenting  ministers,  whose  family  of 
ten  children  is  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

"  For  instance,  his  eldest  son  resides  at  a  town  from  whence  the 
postage  each  way  is  one  shilling,  that  is  two  shillings!  He  has  a 
daughter  in  another  county,  from  whence  the  single  postage  is  nine 
pence  (and  observe  those  letters  are  sent  for  the  convenience  of  the 

•  Ev.  4153.  t  Ev,  8968. 
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Post  Office  a  number  of  miles  round  the  country^  and  the  Post  Office 
charges  for  the  distance  it  affects  to  carry  them).  He  has  a  son 
and  daughter  at ,  the  county  town,  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
nine  mi^s  (from  whence  the  postage  is  seven  pence).     You,  my 

dear  friend,  who  know  Mr  ,  are  aware  that  this  family  have 

been  trained  up  from  their  childhood  to  give  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  wherever  they  are  placed  ;  and  in  all  places  where 
they  are  located,  they  are  cheerfully  and  intelligently  employed  in 
giving  Sunday  school  and  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  families  in  their  neighbourhoods.  Suppose  these  children  had 
a  power  to  communicate  a  slight  thought,  originating  in  a  changed 
aspect,  or  some  other  circumstance,  of  some  one  who  had  hitherto 
been  wayward,  whose  habits  had  been  changed — who  had  turned 
from  sullenness  to  cheerfulness,  and  fierce  defiance  to  placid  and 
beautiful  obedience.  These  are  scenes  which,  I  can  assure  you,  fre- 
quently come  under  our  observation  in  these  towns,  arising,  we  hope 
and  believe,  from  the  example  and  precepts  of  those  young  people 
who  undertake  the  gratuitous  task  of  instructing  them.  You  must 
try  and  imagine  what  that  result  would  be  if  this  family  of  children 
were  thus  permitted  to  communicate ;  no  one  can  do  it  so  well  as 
yourself,  you  know  that  a  simple  and  humble  thought  has  often  led 
to  the  most  great  and  powerful  results.  The  Post  Office  tax 
entirely  shuts  out  the  communication  of  mind  between  this  amiable 
and  affectionate  family,  and  whenever  they  do  write  to  their  parents, 
or  one  another,  they  sit  down  under  the  idea  that  they  must  write  a 
letter  that  their  father  may  think  worth  the  postage.  The  short  line 
expressed  from  the  heart,  at  the  moment,  would  be  worth  twenty 
such  letters !  The  government  by  such  a  course  is  taking  the  most 
effectual  step  to  estrange  from  each  other  the  very  best  members  of 
the  community. 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  family — of  my  nine  children,  one  son  is 
engaged  in  business  in  London,  another  is  studying  at  the  London 
University,  and  another  is  at  school  in  Worcestershire,  and  I  will 
not  insult  the  understanding  of  the  committee  by  supposing  they  do 
not  feel  the  immense  importance  of  the  rapid,  quiet,  and  cheap  com- 
munication of  a  father  with  his  children." 

Those  who  have  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  moral  progress  of 
young  persons  of  this  class  know  well  that  when  the  son  becomes 
mdlffierentto  correspondence  with  his  family,  when  his  letters  are 
short  and  seldom,  and  when  the  daughter,  absent  to  earn  her 
livelihood,  ceases  to  be  regular  and  long  in  her  letters  to  her  mother 
— the  moral  destruction  of  the  chila  is  likely  if  not  near,  and 
society,  which  has  the  ready  treadmill  for  the  dishonest  clerk  and 
universal  infamy  for  the  fallen  girl,  owes  it  to  itself  and  to 
justice  to  remove  every  barrier  between  the  mind  of  the  boy  and 
the  father,  the  heart  of  the  daughter  and  the  moral  precepts  of 
her  mother. 
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It  is  not  only  by  the  suppression  of  correspondence  among:  the 
poor  that  the  cause  of  moral  improvement  suffers  from  high 
postage ;  but  also  by  the  eifect  in  crippling  the  operations  of 
religious  and  philanthropic  societies.  Few  have  any  conception 
of  this  evil,  except  those  who,  from  their  situation  as  officers  and 
active  friends,  have  painfully  witnessed  it.  Upon  this  subject, 
one  of  the  officers  of  an  important  institution  thus  writes  in 
answer  to  a  communication  from  the  Mercantile  Committee  on 
postage : — 

"  The  correspondence  of  this  institution  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  world ;  and  we  have  been  particularly  inconvenienced  by  the 
charge  on  the  printed  reports  of  our  foreign  auxiliaries,  which 
seldom  exceed  two,  but  are  more  frequently  contained  in  one  sheet 
of  paper,  put  in  an  envelope  open  at  both  ends,  and  brought  free  of 
expense  by  the  vessels  from  abroad ;  these  are,  with  the  letters, 
placed  in  the  Post  Office  bag,  and  reach  us  with  a  charge  of  from 

SIX  OR  SEVEN  SHILLINGS,  UP  TO  EIGHT   OR    NINE    POUNDS    for    inland 

postage  of  parcels,  whose  intrinsic  value  does  not  exceed  one  or  two 
shillings;  the  consequence  is  the  packet  is  refused,  and  the  waste 
paper  is  all  the  government  obtain — and  thus  the  intercourse  be- 
tween kindred  societies  is  paralysed." 

Wherever,  in  fact,  numbers  of  persons,  scattered  in  various 

E laces,  co-operate  or  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  for  any 
eneficial  purpose,  high  postage  meets  them,  and  adds  so  to  the 
expensiveness  of  the  operation  as  always  to  set  limits  to  it,  and 
often  to  thwart  it  entirely.  All  scientific  societies  feel  this. 
Mr  Thomas  Webster,  Secretary  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  forcibly  illustrates  the  influence  of  high  postage  on 
the  progress  of  science.  Subjects  are  constantly  discussed  in  his 
society ;  accurate  information  on  which  can  be  procured  only  by 
writing  to  a  great  number  of  persons. 

'*  For  instance,  during  the  last  year  the  subject  of  cements 
was  discussed  ;  the  manufacture  of  artificial  cements  and  the 
manufacture  of  natural  cements.  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cements  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  how  they  were  compounded,  what  were  their  rela- 
tive ingredients.  Another  subject  was  the  wear  of  locomotives 
and  the  wear  of  railways.  All  the  data  and  facts  respecting  the 
wear  of  railways,  the  different  speeds  of  engines,  and  general  details 
on  the  subject.  Other  subjects  were,  the  strength  of  materials  for 
buildings — respecting  the  generation  of  steam,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
steam  which  could  be  produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  coals,  as  to 
the  elastic  force  when  steam  was  expanded — the  dutjrof  Cornish 
engines,  that  is,  the  work  done  by  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel — the 
blasting  of  rocks,  and  many  others.  On  each  of  these  subjects  the 
society  would  have  circulated  questions  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
had  not  the  postage  prevented." 
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Mr  Ricliard  Taylor,  the  printer  and  editor  of  the  *  Philoso- 
phical Magazine/  shows*  toe  effect  of  postage  upon  scientific 
journals.  The  Post  0£Bce  charges  are  often  a  large  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  such  publications.  The  contributions  to  them 
are  numerous  and  short,  coming  from  persons  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  even  of  the  world,  and  every 
one  of  these  communications  pays  a  large  sum  to  the  Post  Office, 
for  the  correspondence  previous  to  it,  for  itself  and  its  en- 
closures, sometimes  subjecting  it  to  treble  and  quadruple  postage, 
for  discussions  by  letter  with  the  editor,  and  for  the  transmission 
of  proof  sheets  and  revises.  The  present  rates  of  postage  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  same  witness,  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
interchange  of  thought  among  scientific  men,  many  of  whom  are 
in  very  humble  circumstances.  With  cheap  postage  "  men  of 
science  would  communicate  by  post  as  freely  as  they  converse 
together  when  they  have  the  means  of  meeting;"  and  would  be 
"  anxious  to  communicate  to  the  public,  at  the  instant,  whatever 
they  discover,  or  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  new  topic  as 
rapidly  as  possible." 

On  the  influence  of  postage  in  impeding  the  progress  of 
literary  undertakings,  several  of  the  most  enterprising  publishers 
have  given  striking  evidence.  Mr  Parker,  publisher  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  says — f 

"  I  would  beg  to  speak  of  the  great  inconvenience  we  receive  in 
the  transmission  of  sheets  by  the  general  post ;  we  are  obliged  to 
put  the  author  to  the  inconvenience  of  reading  a  proof  without 
cutting  it  up,  or  we  shall  incur  the  charge  of  aouble  postage.  I 
am  printing  two  or  three  works  :  on  one  of  which  the  postage,  I 
calculate,  would  come  to  20Z.,  but  I  am  relieved  from  that  by  the 
kindness  of  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  public  departments,  who 
has  arranged  with  the  editor  to  frank  the  letters ;  on  another  which 
I  am  printing  I  communicate  with  a  gentleman  on  the  Western 
Circuit.  I  received  one  packet  this  morning,  lie?.,  and  there  will 
be  lie?,  for  the  return  packet,  that  amounts  to  7 J  per  cent,  on  the 
compositor's  wages.  There  are  two  other  works  I  am  about  to 
commence,  the  authors  of  which  are  both  in  Cornwall,  and  I  find 
that  the  postage  on  those  sheet?  will  amount  to  12  per  cent,  on  the 
composition  ;  of  course  I  shall  devise  some  means  of  sending  them 
if  I  cannot  get  them  franked,  for  that  is  an  expense  we  cannot  bear." 

A  learned  polyglottist  writes  to  the  Mercantile  Committee : 

"  Should  a  work  be  printed  in  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  or  other  learned 
language,  and  the  author  or  editor  reside  at  Oxford,  a  proof  sheet, 
with  its  cover,  is  double  postage,  the  author  cuts  open  the  sheet 
to   read  it,  it  is    returned, — treble   postage, — a   revuiCj    with    the 

•  Et.  4477.  t  Et.  4934. 
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first  sheet,  is  sent  down  and  again  returned.  Thus  far  on  each 
i^heet  the  expense  is  heavy,  and  it  admits  a  remedy  by  parcels, 
but  another  grievous  inconvenience  is  created,  the  printer  or 
bookseller  is  induced  not  to  send  a  revise,  and  trusts  to  an 
inferior  editor  or  reader  on  the  spot,  whereby  errors  are  made 
which  would  have  been  avoided^  had  not  the  weight  o£  postage 
charges  made  a  barrier.  The  talents  and  industry  and  accuracy 
of  the  English  scholar  are  not  inferior  to  a  German ;  and  witfi 
light  postage  England  would  take  its  proper  station  in  Europe  as  a 
literary  nation.  Let  us  not  be  contented  with  our  commercial 
pre-eminence,  for  should  your  endeavours  be  successful  English 
books,  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  would  then  nave 
the  merit  of  being  the  most  accurate.*' 

Mr  Charles  Knight,*  Mr  Whittaker,f  and  others,  give  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect,  and  in  cases  with  which  we  are  oar- 
selves  acquainted,  the  expenses  of  the  transmission  of  single 
articles  have  been  counted  by  pounds :  though  we  must  admit 
with  Mr  Parker  that  this  expense  is  in  a  stiU  greater  number 
of  cases  evaded  by  franks. 

In  demanding,  hofirever,  a  low  postage  for  the  sake  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  we  are  pleading  in  behalf  of  that  which  the 
Government  of  this  country  has  never  yet  thought  worthy  of 
any  fostering  care ;  and  if  a  tender  concern  is  sometimes  shown 
for  the  morals  of  the  people,  it  is  chiefly  when  a  case  has  to  be 
made  out  for  the  Church,  or  against  beershops,  or  Trades  Unions. 
But  commerce,  that  is  an  ot^ect  to  which  all  interests  except 
that  of  the  all-powerful  Squirearchy  are  accustomed  to  yield : 
one  half  of  our  legislation  is  intended^  or  professes  to  be  in- 
tended, for  its  benefit ;  and  to  promote  it^  and  not  the  revenue, 
was  the  avowed  purpose  for  which  the  Post  Office  was  esta- 
blished. But  its  exactions  now  press  so  heavily  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country  that  many  commercial  transactions  could  not  be 
carried  on  at  all  without  its  systematic  evasion. 

Mr  W.  M.  Christie  says  X  that  the  present  rate  of  postage  is 
"a  heavy  burthen  on  his  business  by  swelling  trade  charges 
largely  and  unreasonably" — he  has  no  doubt  §  that  it  "  prevents 
the  transmission  of  small  orders."  Mr  L.  F.  de  Porquet  ||  ex- 
plains how  this  takes  place :  If  his  correspondents  could  send  an 
order  for  one  copy  of  a  book,  at  an  expense  of  Id.,  "  they 
would  desire  me  to  leave  that  book  with  one  of  their  corres- 
pondents in  London,  who  generally  send  them  a  parcel  once  or 
twice  a  week ;  but  as  that  note,  requesting  me  to  send  a  three 
and  sixpenny  or  an  eighteenpenny  book,  would  cost  me  td,  or  9rf., 

•  Ev.  3225.  t  EV.  876a  f  Et.  9466. 
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they  do  not  send  it,  so  that  by  that  I  lose  the  sale  of  some  thousands 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  At  a  Id.  postage  these  orders  would 
assuredly  be  sent  direct." 

Mr  M.  Brankston,  superintendent  of  the  establishment  of 
Messrs  Leaf,  Coles,  and  Co.,  says—* 

<<  It  is  an  important  thine  to  a  poor  tradesman  to  be  able  to  say 
to  his  customer,  I  have  sucL  and  such  goods  shipped  by  such  a 
steamer :  I  shall  have  them  by  such  a  day.  ]But  they  would 
rather  do  anything  than  pay  the  oharge  of  the  Post  Office.  I 
know  the  feeling  of  our  customers  generally.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  something  like  disgust  at  the  Post  Office  charges." 

Mr  Wright,  a  partner  in  Messrs  Warren's  blacking  manufac- 
tory, speaksf  to  the  conyenience  it  would  be  to  him  to  hear  daily 
the  progress  of  his  travellers  through  the  various  towns  and 
villages,  an  accommodation  of  which  the  high  rates  of  postage 
deprive  him. 

Mr  R.  Pearson,  wharfinger,  enters  into  the  following  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  suppression  of  mercantile  correspondence  by 
excessive  postage : — J 

**  One  part  of  my  correspondence  consists  in  advising  my  agents 
of  the  shipment  of  goods ;  formerly,  when  we  did  not  care  so  much 
about  the  expense  of  postage,  we  used  to  send  those  advices  every 
night,  now  I  send  them  only  once  for  each  ship.  Another  kind  of 
correspondence  is  the  advices  of  the  arrivals  of  ships ;  I  used  to 
direct  the  captains  to  advise  upon  their  arrival ;  instead  of  that 
now  I  direct  my  agent  to  send  me  a  weekly  list  of  arrivals ;  that 
is  on  account  of  the  expense  of  postage.  Another  is  what  I  call 
special  advices ;  the  consignees  of  goods  which  I  shipped,  a  great 
many  of  them  desired  me  to  send  them  special  advice  of  every 
shipment  of  goods,  if  it  were  considerable,  I  now  send  only  one. 
There  is  a  great  decrease  under  those  heads ;  that  is  independent  of 
my  ordinary  correspondence ;  the  decrease  of  that  I  cannot  so 
easily  calculate,  it  is  not  so  easUy  ascertainable;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  very  greatly  reduced  from  abstaining  from  answering  questions 
that  are  not  of  great  magnitude." 

He  adds,§ 

"We  have  frequently  middle-men  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  and  are  placed  in  very  delicate  and  difficult  situations,  as 
we  often  find  to  our  cost ;  if  a  ship  is  lost,  there  is  immediately  an 
inquiry  made,  both  by  the  shipper  and  consignee,  whether  the 
middle-man  is  in  fault.  I  am  often  obliged  to  ship  eoods  under 
doubtM  instructions,  which  I  should  not  do  if  I  could  afford  to 
engage  in  more  correspondence.^' 

•  Ey.  4091.  t  £t.  9906.  f  Et.  5412.  §  Et.  5473. 
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<^  You  have  alluded,  **  said  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  a  witness,^ 

<<  You  have  alluded  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  high  rate  of  postage 
to  the  smaller  manufacturers ;  can  you  adduce  any  particular 
instance  of  the  effect  of  the  present  rates  of  postage  upon  them  ? 
I  can.  I  know  of  orders  which  have  been  entirely  omitted  to  be 
executed  in  consequence  of  it.  I  may  allude  to  one  which  I  have 
in  my  mind  now,  dated  the  2d  of  January,  which  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  sending.  In  that  case  the  goods  had 
been  orderea  from  America;  the  person  so  ordering  them  had 
occasion  to  write  to  another  manufacturing  town,  and  they  enclosed 
it  in  the  order  for  the  town  in  which  I  reside,  and  it  amounted  to 
so  small  a  sum  that  the  order  could  not  be  executed  without  a  loss  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant. 

<<Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  order  has  not  been  forwarded  at 
all  ?— It  has  not." 

But  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  point  is  from  Mr 
Dillon,  the  well-known  and  active  partner  in  Mr  Morrison's 
house : — 

"  A  case  occurs  to  me  (says  Mr  Dillon)  which  will  show  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  postage  between  London  and  Edinburgh  : 
for  example — I  have  a  bill  here  upon  Edinburgh  for  25/.,  and  if  that 
were  our  only  transaction,  or  if  it  were  the  transaction  of  a  small 
tradesman,  having  no  other,  he  must  send  that  bill  to  a  banker  in 
Edinburgh,  which  would  be  a  double  postage ;  he  would  receive 
another  bill  upon  London  in  exchange,  which  would  be  another 
double  postage,  and  he  is  bound,  by  the  course  of  business,  to 
send  a  letter  of  advice ;  that  would  be  five  postages  of  1«.  i^d.  each, 
incurred  upon  a  two-months'  bill  of  25/.  In  all  probability  there 
would  be  a  sixth  postage,  in  acknowledgment  to  the  banker.  This 
amounts  to  more  upon  a  two  months'  bill  of  25/.  than  the  discount 
of  the  bill  for  the  time." 

"  I  had  a  general  impression  (continues  Mr  Dillon)  that 
the  objection  to  postage  operated  very  strongly  indeed  to  present 
the  writing  of  letters,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  number  of  cases 
which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence. 
With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  read  extracts  from 
some  letters  now  before  me,  which  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
objections  entertained  by  many  persons  to  the  expense  of  postage. 
The  first  is  a  letter  dated  Shrewsbury,  27th  May,  1837: — <  Be 
good  enough  to  pass  the  above  draft  for  20/.  to  my  credit,  and  let 

some  one  call  at  ,  St  Paul's  churchyard,  to  acknowledge 

the  receipt :  our  object  is  to  save  the  jpostage.*  The  second  is  a  letter 
dated  St  Austell,  31st  Dec,  1837:  <  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
cause  the  order  on  the  other  side  to  be  delivered  to ,  Cheap- 

•  Ev.  235a 
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side :  the  amownt  ivotdd  not  be  worth  a  postage  to  therd/  The  third 
is  <Tonbridg€,  3rd  July,  1837,  with  a  check:  Please  indorse  the 
check,'  intending  this  as  a  receipt,  to  save  the  necessity  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment. The  fourth  is  a  letter  dated  Cambridge,  let  June^ 
1837,  relative  to  a  bill  sent  for  acceptance,  148Z.  ISs,  9d.  The  ac- 
ceptor adds,  *  I  had  a  parcel  from  you  yesterday  :  why  not  save  me 
postage?'  The  fifth  is  a  letter  dated  Marylebone,  1st  June,  1837  : 
^  Mr  E.  M.  requests  me  to  say  that  you  may  draw  on  him,  to  be 
accepted  by  me  by  procuration  of  Mr  M.  in  order  to  save  the  expense 

and  trovhle  of  sending  the  bill  to /     The  sixth  is  a  letter  dated 

Diss,  2nd  June,  1837 :  <  When  you  send  to  me  have  the  goodness 
to  send  me  an  account  of  C'*  goods,  91.  9s»  3d.f  as  I  cannot  make 
it  correct.'  The  seventh  is  dated  Belfast,  16th  June,  1837  :  *  An- 
nexed we  hand  you  a  bank  order  for  232Z.  lOs.  to  settle  as  above. 
You  will  please  retire  our  bill  to  you,  due  on  the  20th,  and  please 
lay  it  aside  until  an  opportunity  offers  of  returning  it  free  of  postage  J 
The  next  is  dated  Jersey,  12th  June,  1837  :  *  The  enclosed  30Z.  you 
will  please  get  accepted  immediatelv,  and  placed  to  the  credit. of  our 
account.  In  sending  the  acknowledgment  please  include  our  last 
invoice  ;  as  also  our  statement  of  account,  all  on  a  single  sheet  of 
papery  to  save  double  postage.'  The  last  I  shall  adduce  is  dated  Li- 
verpool, 1st  Feb.,  1 837  :  *  If  you  can  forward  me  an  acknowledgment 
free,  well :  if  not,  do  not  put  me  to  expense,  as  I  have  no  eleven- 
pences  to  spare  for  the  dead  sea  of  the  Exchequer.' " 

The  extent  to  which  smuggling  is  carried  in  letters  no  one, 
we  venture  to  say,  has  ever  yet  dreamt  of;  smuggling  which, 
in  a  free  country,  and  where  the  laws  profess  to  be  the  embodied 
and  established  will  of  the  people  themselves,  is  the  mode  in 
Avhich  the  people  express  generally  the  injustice  of  their  own  enact- 
ments, and  by  so  doing  contemn  and  disgrace  alike  themselves, 
their  legislators,  and  their  rulers.  This  vice — one  of  tlie  most 
anarchical  of  all  the  social  vices,  and  one  of  which  bad  laws  and 
bad  rule  are  sufficiently  productive — is  carried  on  to  illimitable 
and  incalculable  extent,  by  men  whose  characters  receive  not  the 
slightest  stain  from  it ;  and  avowed  by  them,  well  knowing  that 
there  perhaps  does  not  exist  a  single  man  in  the  whole  realm 
entitled  to  blame  them  for  it,  by  being  himself  guiltless.  How- 
ever the  universality  of  the  practice  and  the  badness  of  existing 
laws  may  excuse  it,  our  les^islators  and  governors  should  bear  it 
in  mind  that  this  vice,  for  the  existence  of  which  the  supporters 
of  the  bad  laws  make  themselves  responsible,  bears  the  aspect 
each  of  them  fraught  with  measureless  evil — it  is  a  universal  con- 
temning of  authority — it  is  a  habitual  violation  of  law,  and  it  is 
an  education  in  fraud  which  spreads  like  a  leprosy  through  every 
rank  and  to  every  member  of  the  community.  The  laws  ou^ht 
to  educate  the  people  to  order  and  obedience ;  the  Post  Oflice 
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laws  educate  erery  maiif  womaOf  and  child,  to  evusion  and 
disobedience. 

The  Post  Office  authorities  themselves  declare  the  existence 
of  this  great  evil.  Mr  J*  W.  Sebright,  Post  Office  surveyor^ 
and  Mr  jSdward  S.  Lees,  secretary  to  the  General  Post,  Edin- 
burgh, Join  in  saying  that  all  classes,  the  merchant  and  the 
private  individual  alike,  adopt  every  means  of  evasion  that  offers 
itself,  by  coach,  by  carriers,  and  private  hands. 

The  Postmaster  of  Liverpool  says — 

<<  I  am  persuaded  also  that  many  letters  are  illegally  sent  to  Liver- 
pool in  parcels,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  from  this  port  by  ships  to 
places  aoroad ;  and  this  I  believe  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent, 
for  out  of  the  number  of  ship-letters  inwards,  received  at  this  office 
from  places  abroad,  in  one  year,  370,000  (exclusive  of  those  for 
Liverpool)  are  forwarded  by  the  General  Posts,  whilst  only  78,000 
are  returned  through  this  office  to  be  sent  in  ship-letter  mails  out- 
wards, showing  that  a  vast  number  must  find  their  way  to  Liver- 
pool through  other  channels,  as  the  masters  of  vessels  assure  me 
that  the  number  of  letters  conveyed  outwards  is  quite  equal  to  the 
number  brought  inwards." 

The  Postmaster  of  Exeter  has  <^  little  doubt  that  more  letters 
within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  are  conveyed  illegally  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office.*' 

According  to  the  Postmaster  of  Dublin,  ^<  every  species  of  con- 
trivance that  iogenuity  can  devise  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  payment  of  postage.  It  exceeds  any  idea  persons  in 
general  may  have  formed  of  it.  In  May,  1837,  a  warrant  was 
issued  against  Patrick  Gill,  a  carrier,  who  travelled  regularly 
between  Grranard  and  Dublin,  and  on  his  person  were  found  fifty- 
seven  letters  directed  to  persons  in  Dublin,  which  he  had  collected 
on  the  road." 

Colonel  Maberly,  the  secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  admits  the 
existence  of  evasion,  but  announces  a  very  novel  opinion  con- 
nected with  it. .  He  says,  ^^  there  always  must  be  evasion,  inas- 
much as  the  smuggler  must  always  beat'^the  Post  Office,  whatever 
rate  of  postage  is  imposed."  *  <^  For  the  postage  cannot  be 
reduced  to  that  price  that  the  smuggler  will  not  compete  with 
us,  and  at  an  immense  profit"  f  There  is  doubtless  truth  in 
this,  for  there  always  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  letters 
which  can  be  delivered  for  nothing^,  and  also  some  which  may  be 
delivered  for  less  than  a  penny.  'Diis  fact  is  unanswerable  against 
a  reduction  which  shall  stop  at  less  than  a  penny ;  but  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Post  Office  lies  in  stability,  regularity,  security, 
and  must  also  be  extended  to  speed :  and  if,  with  a  superiority 
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in  all  these  things,  when  the  contest  of  cheapness  is  reduced  to 
farthings  and  fractions,  the  Post  Office  does  not  beat  the  smug- 
gler, so  as  to  annihilate  his  trade  as  a  trade,  it  will  be  extraor- 
dinary indeed.  Besides,  Colonel  Maberly's  argument  only  goes 
to  show  that  the  price  ought  to  be  less  than  a  penny  if  necessary 
to  defeat  the  smuggler.  We  have  called  his  opinion  a  novel 
one,  because  it  assumes  that  in  letter-carrying  that  will  hold 
which  holds  in  nothing  else— 'that  a  large  capital  doing  business 
on  a  larfi^e  scale  cannot  compete  with  a  small  capital  working  on 
a  limited  scale. 

Here  are  instances  which  indicate,  where  complete  statement 
would  amount  to  infinitude,  the  extent  of  evasion.  At  the 
Jerusalem  and  South  American  Coffee  Houses  letters  for  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  received  at  three-pence  each.  There  is  a 
ship-broker,  in  London,  known  to  MrT.  Lawrence,*  who  coUecte 
letters  for  North  America,  and  the  letters  collected  for  several  of 
the  ships  have  been  enough  to  load  a  cab.  About  4,000  go 
by  eacn  ship  without  passing  the  Post  Office  .f  The  Messrs 
Baring  ^^  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  200  letters  each  week  in 
boxes,  from  London,  to  be  put  on  board  the  American  packets  at 
Liverpool.''— (195.     419.) 

An  American  merchant,^  in  1836,  despatched  2,068  letters  by 
the  post,  and  5,861  by  other  means.  The  latter  were  despatched  by 
carriers,  who  were  paid  a  penny  for  each.  Some  of  these  carriers 
make  the  collection  and  distribution  of  letters  their  sole  business. 
They  employ  little  girb  and  old  women  to  collect  the  letters,  who 
call  three  times  a  week,  on  what  are  called  ^^  carriers'  evenings ; " 
they  convey  the  letters  by  their  own  stage-carts  or  waggons,  or 
travel  expressly  by  the  mail  or  stage-coaches  with  them. 

This  system  is  very  extensive  in  a  neighbourhood  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  between  8  and  500,000  persons.  The  same  car- 
riers bring  back  letters.  The  witness  has  known  of  the  practice 
since  1807.  The  letters  do  not  miscarry — money  is  inclosed  in 
them,  and  this  mode  of  transmission  is  considered  perfectly  safe. 
The  same  system  is  known  to  prevail  in  other  towns  of  similar 
magnitude.  ^'  I  made,"  says  this  witness,^  ^^  a  calculation  some  time 
Qso  by  inquiries  from  these  poor  manufacturers,  and  I  found  that  one 
of  them,  when  in  full  work,  will  earn  40^.  a  week,  and  they  would 
receive  upon  an  average  30  orders  at  Ad.  a-piece,  if  they  went 
through  tne  Post  Office,  which  would  be  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  upon 
their  eamings«-^instead  of  which,  in  the  way  they  are  sent,  it  is 
only  6i  per  cent."  A  petition  to  Parliament  was  talked  of,  but  not 
adopted — because  **  they  were  afraid  Parliament  would  not  make  a 
sufficient  reduction  to  meet  the  evil ;  they  were  very  well  off  as 
they  were "  (by  means  of  their  illegal  private  post)  <<  and  did  not 
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wish  to  make  complaints  about  it,  unless  they  thousht  Parliament 
would  make  a  sufficient  reduction  to  make  it  worth  their  while." 

Mr  F.  Oerton,  whose  evidence  is  very  explicit  on  the  smug- 
gling in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walsall^  received  seven  letters  by 
post  out  of  117,  which  he  had  preserved.*  He  '*  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  letters  to  any  of  the 
neignbouring  towns  were  sent  by  the  post."f 

Another  witness,  who  deposed  to  similar  practices  in  his 
town,  being  asked  '^  as  to  the  probable  number  of  letters  sent 
in  this  way  as  compared  with  the  number  sent  through  the  Post 
Office,"  thinks  they  were  at  least  from  15  to  20  to  one,  or  per- 
haps more4 

One  witness  explained  to  the  committee,§  that  the  coach  pro- 
prietors in  his  town  conveyed  "  Free  Packets,"  containing  let- 
ters to  and  from  London,  for  the  chars^e  of  two-pence,  in  con- 
sideration of  being  employed  to  carry  the  larger  parcels  of  their 
customers.  "  Another  mode,"  says  the  same  witness  ||,  "  of 
evading  the  postage  among  the  travelling  houses  is  by  printing 
a  number  of  circulars  on  one  sheet,  and  having  them  cut  into 
slips  and  distributed  in  a  town  by  some  mutual  friend ;  that  I 
have  had  from  a  printer  who  prints  the  circulars." 

Mr  Parker,  the  publisher,  avowed  that  it  was  a  rule  in  his 
establishment  to  avoid  postage  by  all  possible  means.  For  252 
letters  received  he  had  sent  away  912  parcels.  In  a  single  post 
letter  there  are  often  many  slips  into  which  the  letter  is  cut  up, 
and  these  slips  are  delivered  to  the  parties  concerned,  sometimes 
six,  eight,  and  ten  portions.  To  enable  a  letter  to  bear  the 
postage,  commercial  travellers  are  obliged  to  defer  sending 
orders  until  they  have  as  many  as  will  fill  a  letter,  and  though 
the  practice  is  inconvenient,  the  orders  of  several  towns  are 
obliged  to  be  included  in  one  letter — he  showed  one  which  con- 
tained six  orders  and  nine  settlements  of  accounts.  A  curious 
mode  of  evasion  is  practised  among  the  poorer  Scotch  students 
at  the  Universities : — 

"  (5265).  There  are  what  are  called  family  boxes,  both  in  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh ;  when  students  come  to  attend  the  College,  they 
receive  once  or  twice  a  week  a  box  from  their  families,  containing 
cheese,  butter,  meal,  cakes,  and  so  on,  which  they  can  have  cheaper 
from  their  farm-houses  than  they  can  purchase  in  Glasgow,  pro- 
bably also  their  clean  linen  ;  the  moment  that  it  is  known  that  any 
family  have  a  son  at  the  University  they  make  a  Post  Office  of 
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I  Evidence,  2707.     See  also  the  Evidence  of  Mr  J.  Reid  (5203),  &&,  of  E.  F., 
on  28tb  March  ;  of  Mr  F,  Oerton  (5681). 
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that  fiirm-house.      I  have  known  the   thing  done  for  the  last 
seventeen  years." 

The  country  clergyman,  from  whose  excellent  letter  we  have 
already  quotea.  says  that,  from  the  town  where  he  resides  to  the 
country  town  is  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  the  postage  is  eight- 
pence,  and  the  carrier's  charge  twopence.  **  I  have,"  he  says, 
*<  had  my  mouth  stopped,  when  I  liave  been  protesting  strongly 
against  more  serious  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws,  as  cnsgraceful 
to  those  who  practised  them,  by  the  question,  '  Pray,  do  you 
never  send  letters  otherwise  than  through  the  Post  Office  ?' " 

Mr  George  Saintsbury,  Under  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreig^n  Parts,  "  believes  that 
the  impression  on  everybody's  mind  is,  that  the  postage  is  a 
thing  to  be  escaped"  (5350).  Having  occasion  to  address  a 
statement  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  he  ascertained  that  the 
postage  would  cost  at  least  500/.  (5355).  But  he  says — 

<<  In  the  course  of  getting  those  things  ready  for  circulation,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  every  letter  beyond  Manchester  would  cost  I  Irf., 
that  there  were  of  parishes  beyond  Manchester  500  (or  whatever 
the  number,  I  do  not  recollect  the  number  now\  but  that  from 
Manchester  they  would  cost  on  an  average  but  5a.  It  did  not  re- 
quire a  very  profound  calculation  to  discover  that  the  sixpences  thus 
saved  would  even  pav  foi'  chaise  to  and  from  Manchester  to  put 
them  into  the  post  there  and  still  leave  a  saving  :  I  immediately 
made  my  arrangement,  and  started  from  London  accordingly. 
By  dint  of  great  expedition  I  put  my  own  letters  into  the 
Post  Office  at  Sheffield,  at  Leeds,  at  York,  at  Manchester,  at 
Liverpool,  at  Chester,  and  at  Birmingham,  and  was  back  again  in 
London  in  four  days,  and  saved  by  that  means  lOOZ." 

Newspapers  are  an  obvious  means  of  evasion.  They  are 
written  on,  pricked,  dotted,  invisible  inks  are  used,  systems  of 
cypher  employed,  marks  are  agreed  upon,  and,  since  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  them,  the  number  sent  by  post  has  been 
nearlv  doubled,  that  is,  the  risks  of  detection  have  been  lessened 
one  half,  and  the  means  of  evasion  made  twice  as  numerous. 
An  estimate  or  rather  a  guess  may  be  made  on  the  extent  of  this 
evasion  from  the  extent  of  detection,  which  of  course  is  not  a 
tythe  of  it. 

The  amount  of  postage  charged  in  Dublin  alone,  from  6th 
of  July,  1836,  to  5th  of  January,  1838,  on  newspapers,  contain- 
ing writing  or  enclosures,  amounted  to  a  total  of  2,828/.  155., 
and  in  the  Irish  country  offices  the  amount  charged  on  news- 
papers in  the  year  1836  was  2,122/.  9^.  11  J.,  and  in  1837j  it 
amounted  to  3,196/.  16^.  lid. 
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The  most  of  our  readers  will  remember  advertisementB  in  the 
newspapers,  which  are  really  letters ;  advertisements  in  which  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  appear  animated  by  all  the  passions  of 
man.  Factors  address  their  correspondents  by  means  of  circulars 
in  newspapers.  ^^  No.  17,  You  have  a  remittance  this  post ;"  ^*  No« 
xJO,  84  sacks  at  ISs.  are  sold ;"  '^  No.  27,  Yours  not  yet  received ;" 
No.  60,  Nothing  as  yet  done  in  yours."  But  the  most  inge- 
nious of  these  evasions  is  the  telegraph  system  of  addressing 
newspapers,  of  which  we  have  been  flavoured*  with  an  epunate 
key,  which  shows  how,  having  once  agreed  on  a  system  of  signals, 
Mr  Brown  of  I^ondon  may  correspond  with  Mr  Smith  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr  John  Smith, 

Grocer,  Tea-dealer, 
1  High  street, 

Edinburgh. 

Six  changes  in  the  mode  of  the  personal  address  indicate  the 
DATES  OF  THE  NEWS  to  bc  transmitted — eg, 

Mr  Smith  .            .  ,  Monday. 

Mr  John  Smith  .       •  Tuesday. 

Mr  J.  Smith           .  .  Wednesday. 

J.  Smith,  Esq.  .       .  Thursday. 

John  Smith,  Esq.  .  .  Friday. 

—  Smith,  Esq.  .       •  Saturday. 

The  DESPATCH  OF  GOODS  is  intimated  by  tukin?  the  full  address 
as  above — eg.  Goods  sent  on  Wednesday  —  the  newspaper  is 
addressed.     Mr  J,  Smith,  Grocer,  &c. 

The  RECEIPT  OF  GOODS  is  understood  by  the  omission  of  the 
trade — eg.  Goods  received  on  Friday — the  address  is  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  1  High  street,  Edinburgh. 

Events  of  the  Markets — 

Tea-dealer  alone   .         .        .  Prices  of  Teas  rising. 

Grocer falling. 

Grocer  and  Tea-dealer  . Sugars  rising. 

Grocer,  Tea-dealer,  &c.         . falling. 

Grocer,  &c.    .  ...  Markets  dull  and  stationary. 

Other  information  is  conveyed  by  Tea-dealer,  &c..  Tea-dealer 
and  Grocer,  Tea-dealer,  Grocer,  &c. — eg.  Suppose  sugars  rise  on 
Monday — ^the  address  is  Mr  Smith,  Grocer  and  Tea-dealer,  I 
High  street,  Edinburgh. 

*  It  was  to  defeat  this  system  of  evasion  that  Mr  Charles  Whiting,  of  Beaufort 
Hmise,  urged  upon  the  Gorernnienti  eight  years  ago,  the  adoption  of  his  stamped 
envelopes  or  *'  Go^firees," 
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EvBNTS  in  MoKST  Mattbrs  indicated  hj  the  changes  in  the 
mode  of  writing  the  locality. 

1  High  street  •  •  Remittances  received  safely. 

—  High  street  .  •       .  Bills  sent  for  acceptance* 

1  High  St.  •  •  Acceptances  received. 

-^  High  St.       •  •       •  Bills  dishonoured. 

This  is  a  system  which,  though  it  may  not  baffle  ingenuity  to 
discover,  defies  all  legal  penalties. 

But  these  changes  are  not  all — ^red  ink  and  blue  and  black  may 
all  have  separate  meanings ;  the  seals  are  often  made  signals,  and 
instances  occur  in  which  the  same  character  extends  even  to  the 
dashes  and  ornaments  of  penmanship. 

The  abuses  of  franking  have  been  noticed  by  Ministers  them- 
selves in  Parliament.  To  have  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  a 
large  firm  in  London  is  often  a  saving  of  two  pounds  sterling  a 
day,  or  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year.  A  Member 
receives  fifteen  and  sends  out  ten  double  or  treble  letters  each 
day,  which,  as  the  franks  will  always  be  used  for  the  most  distant 
letters,  and  more  than  two  shillings  on  an  average  each  double 
letter,  gives  a  result  nearer  a  thousand  a  year  than  the  sum  we 
have  mentioned,  and,  as  they  will  often  cover  bills  of  exchange, 
each  of  which  would  be  a  double  letter,  the  estimate  is  not 
exaggerated.  Many  bankers,  it  is  said,  hire  a  Member's  pri- 
vilege to  frank  their  letters.  The  following  fact  we  have  on 
good  authority : — Application  was  made  before  noon  one  day  at 
a  banking  establishment  for  the  payment  of  a  money  order. 
The  bankers,  without  assigning  a  reason,  hesitated,  and  asked 
for  a  delay  of  an  hour.  The  applicant,  inferring  that  the  house 
was  about  to  stop  payment,  insisted  on  immediate  compliance  with 
his  demand,  whicn  compelled  the  bankers  to  admit  that  they  had 
not  yet  received  their  letters  from  the  West  end,  which  contained 
their  instructions.  A  frank  may  be  redirected  several  times,  and 
thus  save  several  postages.  Several  of  the  clerks  and  functionaries 
of  the  Government  offices  have  powers  of  franking  unlimited 
either  by  weight  or  bulk,  and  haunches  of  venison  have  been 
known  to  be  franked,  and  one  of  these,  we  shall  call  him  the  Hon. 
Franklin  Gofree,  franked  a  grand  pianoforte  to  one  of  his  fair 
cousins. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  law  which  everybody  violates  must  be 
defeated  of  its  object ;  that  a  tax  which  everybody  evades  when  he 
can,  and  can  evade  so  easily,  must  be  unproductive  to  the  revenue. 
Rud^  and  coarse  as  sgre  the  stapd^rds  by  which  financiers  judge 
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of  a  tax,  easy  as  their  consciences  usually  are  as  to  ils  oppres- 
siveness, it  is  yet  a  maxim  with  them  that  a  tax  which  does  not 
increase  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  of  population,  requires 
to  be  lowered.  The  Post  Office  revenue  has  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  the  last  twenty  years.*  The  last  twenty  years! 
What  words  are  those !  It  is  within  those  twenty  years  that 
the  persons  capable  of  writing  a  letter,  or  of  reading  one,  have 
swelled  from  a  small  minority  to  a  great  majority  of  our  still 
increasing  population :  it  is  those  twenty  years  that  have  seen,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  increase  of  wandering  over  the  earth,  and  of 
everything  which  tends  to  separate  locally  those  who  have  occa- 
sion .  constantly  to  communicate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
tension and  multiplication  of  commercial  transactions  which 
hardly  took  place  before  in  a  century,  and  the  whole  of  which 
turns  upon  correspondence  as  its  very  pivot  and  fulcrum.  What 
shall  we  take  as  the  measure  of  this  ?  If  we  take  the  statistical 
fact  nearest  allied  to  the  increase  of  letters,  the  increase  of 
public  carriages,  we  find  that  between  1815  and  1835  the 
stage  coach  duty  increased  128  per  cent.  If  the  Post  Office 
revenue  had  increased  in  the  same  rate,  it  would  now,  as 
Mr  Hill  remarks,  have  exceeded  three  millions  and  a  half. 
It  has  remained  steady  at  about  a  million  and  a  half,  while 
the  American  postage  revenue  has  during  the  same  period  in- 


*  Extract  from  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  Post  Office  Authorities  (Appendix 
to  Parliamentary  Evidence). 


Years 

Gross 

Charges  of 

Net 

Rnte  per  Cent. 

ended. 

Receipts. 

Collection. 

Receipts. 

of  Collection. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      «.       d. 

1811 

1.987.404 

546,460 

1,365,251 

27      9     lU 

1815 

2,372.429 

675,548 

1,598,295 

28      9      6 

1816 

2.418,741 

704,639 

1,619.196 

29      2      7} 

1821 

2,172.875 

611.187 

1,465.605 

28      2      6j. 

1826 

2,367,567 

636.353 

1,632,267 

26     17      6; 

1831 

2,301.431 

694,254 

1,517  951 

30      3      $ 

1833 

2  277,274 

643,464 

l,53i.82>^ 

28      5      1) 

1837 

2,461,806 

704,768 

1,645,835 

28    12      61 

-  The  state  of  the  revenue  lately  published  gives  the  net  receipts  of  the  year  ending 
5th  April  1838,  at  1,517,743/.,  being  70,352/.  less  than  that  of  1814-15.  We  have 
added  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  charges  of  collection,  because,  by  showing  that  it 
has  not  increased,  we  dispose  of  the  allegation  of  the  Post  Office  authorities,  that 
the  non-increase  of  net  revenue  is  to  be  attributed  to  tbt  increased  charges  in- 
curred for  the  publio  aeoommodation. 
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creased  tlireefold,  and  the  French,  in  three -fourths  of  the  period, 
has  risen  from  23,892,698  francs  to  37,405,510.* 

Shall  a  fiscal  system,  thus  pernicious  to  morals,  literature, 
science,  and  commerce,  thus  impossible  to  enforce,  and  thus  ex- 
tensively failing  in  its  mere  fiscal  object,  be  persevered  in  if  a 
change  which  would  remove  all  the  evils  can  be  demonstrated  to 
be  feasible  ? 

We  are  no  partial  advocates  of  Mr  Rowland  Hill's  plan, 
and  we  should  hail  any  better  scheme  with  still  greater  satisfac- 
tion. But  no  plan,  in  the  least  degree  approaching  Mr  Hill's 
for  completeness  or  practicability,  has  yet  appeared.  It  has  had 
to  contend  against  a  very  strong  prejudice,  that  which  it  raises 
up  against  itself  by  its  own  excellence :  its  news  seems  ^'  too 

food  to  be  true."  Aware  that  this  was  what  he  had  to  dread* 
Ir  Hill,  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  has  been  splendid  in  his 
promises,  has  been  cautious  and  accurate  in  his  proofs  :  and  his 
official  adversaries  have  been  always  beaten  by  him  when  they 
have  condescended  to  particulars.!     We  express  our  conscien- 


*  See  the  *  Annuaire  dea  Postes.'      Tiie   following    faets   show  the  rate  of 
increase :— 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Number  of  Letters. 

1821 

laso 

1836 

23.892,698  francs. 
33,727.649      — 
37,405,516      — 

45.882.151 
63,817.260 
78,970.561 

f  A  curious  instance  is  that  of  his  conjectural  estimate  (for  conjecture  was  all 
that  was  possible)  of  the  annual  number  of  chnrgeablc  letters  transmitted  through 
the  Post  Office.     Mr  Hill,  at  first,  estimated  the  numlier  at  88,000,000-4fter«ards 
at  80,000.000.     This  estimate  was  ridiculed  by  the  Post  Office  authorities ;  but  as 
no  less  than  four  estimates  have  since  been  given  by  those  authorities,  each  succes- 
sively advancing  on  the  numbers  of  its  predecessor,  and  approximating  nearer  to 
Mr  Hill's,  we  may  expect  in  time  a  fifth  even  surpassing  Mr  Hill's.     On  the  SOth 
Nov.,  1837,  Lord  Lichfield  stated  their  number  to  be  42  or  43,000,000.     But  this 
estimate  overlooked  the  twopenny  post.     In  a  Post  Office  return  dated  7th  Dee., 
1837,  the  number  is  estimated  at  54,634,920:    here  twopenny  post  letters  are 
included,  but  no  sooner  was  the  return  made  thsn  it  was  discovered  that  the  penny 
letters  had  been  omitted.     Another  return,  dated  9th  Dec.  was  therefore  given, 
whereby  the  number  is  augmented  to  58,224,840.     Lastly,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  number  of  letters  actually  posted  during  a  week,  commencing  15th  Jan.,  1838, 
which  amounts  to  1,313,933,  and  this,  multiplied  by  52,  gives  68.324,516.     AU 
commercial  men  concur  in  opinion  that  this  week  gives  a  very  low  average  for  the 
year.     The  first  and  last  weeks  of  the  month  are  usually  the  most  busy :  and  Mr 
George  Mofiatt  (4361)  says,  '<  January  is  ordinarily  a  slack  month  in  correspon- 
dence.    In  the  last  January  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  broken  up  all  the 
inland  water  communications.     The  canals  were  aU  icc«bound  and  the  river  blocked 
for  several  week&->there  was  comparatively  little  correspondcnce^trade  was  eom« 
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tious  belief  that  the  plan  would  be  perfectly  successful  in  all  that 
he  anticipates  from  it  That  the  public  would  obtain  by  it 
almost  total  relief  from  postage,  and  that  the  revenue,  as  soon  as 
the  change  was  in  full  operation,  would  be  as  productive,  and 
probably  much  more  productive  than  at  present.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  a  plan  for  which  the  whole 
country  is  simultaneously  petitioning :  we  will  rather  show  what 
the  new  evidence  before  us  has  afforded  in  confirmation  of  Mr 
Hill's  principal  positions.  Much  surprise  has  been  excited  by 
Mr  Hill's  demonstration  of  the  exceedingly  small  proportion 
which  the  cost  of  carriage,  the  only  element  of  expense  that  de- 
pends on  distance^  bears  not  only  to  the  postage  but  to  what 
each  letter  actually  costs  to  the  Post  Office,  between  the  moment 
of  receiving  and  that  of  delivering.  Upon  this  circumstance  rests 
the  justice  of  having  but  one  rate  for  all  distances,  and  Mr  Dil- 
lon, in  the  following  passage,*  places  it  in  a  strong  light : — 

"  The  charging  postage  in  proportion  to  the  distance  may  be  fair 
and  proper,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  case ; 
lookm?  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Post  Office  in  this  country, 
I  submit  that  the  charge  with  a  view  to  distance  is  not  &ir  or  desi- 
rable. If  the  question  were  as  to  the  transit  of  two  letters,  each  sent 
by  hand,  then  it  would  be  fair  that  a  letter  sent  to  Edinburgh  should 
be  charged  more  than  a  letter  sent  to  York,  because  the  expense  of 
the  man  travelling  to  one  place  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
man  travelling  to  the  other.  If  the  same  man  had  given  to  him  a 
thousand  letters  for  York,  and  a  thousand  letters  for  Edinburgh, 
the  case  would  be  the  same :  but  if  he  had  given  to  him  two 
thousand  letters  indiscriminately,  which  he  had  to  take  to  his  house 
and  sort,  and  to  divide  between  York  and  Edinburgh,  it  would  no 
longer  be  true,  to  the  same  extent,  that  he  should  charge  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance ;  it  becomes  yet  more  different  if  all  the  letters  to 
all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  are  first  to  be  sorted  on  one  spot,  say  in 
London,  and  despatched  in  different  directions  5  and  if,  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  they  are  again  to  be  distributed  and 
delivered.  The  case  is  again  further  altered  if  the  tax,  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  is  to  be  laid  on  each  letter.  The  cost  of  transit  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  single  letter j  was  everything,  becomes  in  a  more  compli- 
cated case  little  or  nothing:  it  may  form  so  small  a  part  of  the 
whole  as  not  to  deserve  notice  as  an  element  in  apportioning  the 
price  of  postage.  The  charges  of  which  postage  is  made  up 
are ;  first,  the  charge  for  providing  receiving  houses  held  by  re- 

pletdy  at  m  itand-still,  as  will  appear  from  the  amount  reoeWed  by  the  customs 
and  eioise.*'     Since  then  the  highest  of  the  four  estimates  must  be  much  too  low, 
the  truth  cannot  be  far  fk-om  Mr  HiU*s  conjecture. 
•  £▼.  9578. 


8t)ectable  parties ;  Beoondl3ry  for  sorting,  arranging,  and  despatching 
the  bags ;  thirdly,  for  the  transit  of  letters ;  fourthly,  for  proyiding 
houses  or  offices,  with  responsible  officers,  where  the  letters  may  be 
again  received ;  fifthly,  for  sorting  the  letters  for  delivery ;  sixthly, 
for  the  actual  delivery  by  competent  parties,  at  stated  times; 
seventhly,  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  Now  it  is  evident  that  of  those 
seven  elements  one  only,  the  transit j  is  affected  by  the  distance  which 
the  letter  has  to  be  carried  ;  and  that  the  least  intellectual  and  least 
responsible  as  it  is  the  one  the  most  affected  in  the  way  of  reduction  by 
number  and  bv  improvement  in  theway  of  arrangement  and  of  science. 
If  the  bags  of  letters  were  propelled,  as  it  was  at  one  time  proposed, 
through  a  pipe  or  tube,  still  the  cost  of  transit  would  be  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  improvements  in  the  modes  of  conveyance,  and  the 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bags  by  mails,  and  other  circum- 
stances, have  almost  approximated  to  that  state  of  things  so  that  the 
cost  of  transit  has  become  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  t&en  into  the 
account.  There  are  many  analogous  cases  in  which  the  mere 
transit  of  goods  adds  little  or  nothmg  to  their  price  or  value  in  the 
market.  A  book  published  in  London  is  sold  at  the  same  price 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  Articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
in  the  large  cities  where  the  means  of  transport  are  many  and  ciieap, 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
To  show  how  little  the  cost  of  transit  sometimes  enters  into  the 
price  of  goods,  I  may  mention  to  the  committee,  in  the  way  of 
example,  that  we  buy  goods  in  Manchester,  they  are  conveyed  to 
London,  we  sell  them  m  London,  very  often,  to  dealers  resident  in 
Manchester,  who  carry  them  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  and  after  the  cost  of  two  transits,  they  will  have  bought  them 
of  us  cheaper  than  they  themselves  could  buy  them  in  Manchester ; 
and  in  this  instance,  the  cost  of  transit,  as  an  element  of  price, 
has  become  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  force  of  capital  and  other 
arrangements.*' 

Not  only  is  the  sole  portion  of  the  expense,  which  varies  with 
the  distance,  comparatively  trifling — (from  London  to  Edinburg^h, 
as  Mr  Hill  shows,  it  is  only  about  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  a 
penny) — but  even  for  the  same  distance  it  varies  from  day  to 
day,  as  much  as  for  different  distances.  The  expense  of  the 
mail  is  the  same  whatever  number  of  letters  it  carries :  one  day 
that  expense  may  be  shared  among  twenty  letters,  and  each  may 
cost  sixpence,  another  day  among  two  thousand,  when  the  cost 
would  be  but  a  hundredth  part  of  the  sum.  To  a  less  distant 
place,  if  it  be  a  place  which  receives  fewer  letters,  the  cost  of 
carriage  per  letter  may  be  higher  than  to  a  more  remote  one ; 
and  so,  therefore,  on  the  Post  Office  principle,  ought  the  postage. 
The  Postmaster-General  himself  has  taken  ^e  trouble  to  iUus* 
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trate  this  by  his  comparison  (made  to  controvert  Mr  Hill)   be- 
tveen  Edinburgh  and  Louth.* 

The  same  statement,  made  with  so  deep  a  design  of  confuting 
Mr  Hill,  supplies  invaluable  confirmation  to  some  of  Mr  Hill's 
main  points.  Lord  Liclifield,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  pointed 
out  as  the  great  oversight  in  Mr  Hill's  calculations,  the  omission 
to  take  account  of  the  increased  number  of  mails  that  would  be 
required  to  carry  so  great  an  increase  of  letters  as  his  scheme 
required.  To  impute  to  Mr  Hill  any  such  oversight^  was  an 
oversight  in  Lord  Lichfield ;  but  let  us  look  at  Lord  Lichfield's 
own  facts.  The  contents  of  the  Edinburgh  m^l,  in  the  instance 
taken  by  Lord  Lichfield,  were — 

Cvt.  qra.  Iba.      oi. 

Weight  of  the  sacks  and  bags I  0  9      8 

—  2296  newspapers 2  2  3       8 

—  2  stamp  parcels 0  1  13      0 

—  484  franks        0  1  19     15 

—  1555  chargeable  letters        ...      0  1  614 

Total  weight    ....      4      2    23     13 

Of  the  I^uth  mail— 

CvL  qn.  IbL     OI. 

Weight  of  sacks  and  bags 0  0  25      0 

—  866  newspapers 1  14  0      0 

—  365  chai^able  letters    ....      0  0  8      0 

—  108  franks        0  0  812 

Total i       1     27     12 

Observe  how  small  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  either  mail  con- 
sisted of  chargeable  letters  ;  and  how  many  times  the  number  of 
these  might  be  multiplied,  without  any  very  formidable  addition 
to  the  entire  weight.  The  reduction  of  postage  would  not 
increase  the  number  or  weight  of  the  stamp  parcels,  franks,  or 
newspapers;  observe  also,  that  the  mails  contract  to  carry  eight 
hundred  weight.  Now,  in  the  instances  produced  by  the  Post- 
master-General, the  Edinburgh  mail  carried  only  4  cwt.  2  qrs. 
S3  lbs.  13  oz.,  having  still  room  for  3  cwt.  I  qr.  4  lbs.  3oz.     Ihe 

^785)  (hat  ihe  carriage  of  ihe  letters  from  London  to  Louih,  148 
\j  twice  as  much  iwr  letter  u  the  letten  to  Edinhurgh,    400  niilti. 

Ixiuth  coslH  11  \7i.  111. — that  to  Edinburgh,  5/ —but  there  on 
iJtihe  II.  nt.7d.  and  many  lodirida  the  J5f.  Ifcait  orenrrioKe, 
1  be  the  criteriati  of  charge,  the  poslanc  to  Loutli,  at  onlj  half  the 
be  duulilc  ihal  to  Edinburgh.       The  tule  of  charging  according 

not  eTCD  proportion  ibe  demand  to  one  ilcm  of  the  eipcnse. 
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Louth  mail  carried  still  less— 1  ewt.  1  qr.  27  lbs.  12  oz. — having  un- 
employed capabilities  of  carrying  an  additional  6  cwt  2  qr.  4  oz. 
Eleven-fold  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  might  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  Edinburgh  mail  that  day,  and  tightif  times  the 
number  of  letters  by  the  Louth  mail,  without  requiring  additional 
mails,  or  occasioning  additional  expense  for  carriage.  Mr  Hill 
lias  met  with  an  excellent  defender  in  Lord  Lichfield  against 
Lord  Lichfield's  objections. 

A  six-fold  increase  of  the  correspondence  transmitted  through 
the  Post  OflSce  is  considered  by  Mr  Hill,  on  grounds  apparently 
not  to  be  questioned,  as  sufficient  (at  an  uniform  rate  of  a  penny 
for  each  letter  not  exceeding  half-an-ounce)  to  give  the  present 
amount  of  revenue*  Of  this  six-fold  increase,  the  mere  sup- 
pression of  smuggling  would  suffice  for  a  large  part.  Even 
though  no  increased  number  of  letters  should  be  written,  the 
evidence  has  already  shown  how  immense  would  be  the  increase 
of  those  transmitted  through  the  Post  Office.  But  to  doubt  that 
there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  of  letters  written,  would  be 
to  resist  the  experience  of  every  analogous  case  of  reduction,* 

*  The  following,  among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  given  of  this  fami- 
liar truth,  are  cited  by  the  Mercantile  Committee  :•— 

"  The  price  of  soap  has  recently  fallen  by  about  one-eighth ;  the  consumption  in 
the  same  time  has  increased  by  one-third. 

"  The  consumption  of  silk  goods,  which,  subsequently  to  the  year  1823,  had  fallen 
in  price  by  about  one-fifth,  has  more  than  doubled. 

**  The  consumption  of  cotton  go€iA%,  the  price  of  which,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  fallen  by  nearly  one-half,  has  in  the  same  time  been  four-folded. 

<*  Tlie  coffee  trade  aflfords  another  striking  illustration  of  the  advantageous 
effect  of  a  low  duty. 

«  In  1783  the  duty  on  coffee  was  l«.6c{.  per  pound,  and  the  revenue  yielded 
only  2.869/.  lOj.  10^  ;  in  1784  the  duty  was  reduced  to  six-pence  per  pound,  and 
yielded  immediately  7,200/.  15t.  9d. 

«  The  foUowing  uble  further  illuttratet  the  effect  of  a  high  and  low  duty  in  thii 
trade. 


■ 

Quantity  entered 

Y«ir. 

Duty. 

for 

K0venue. 

Home  Consumption. 

^ 

per  lb. 
h.a/. 

lbs. 

£.           s»      d» 

1807 

1,170.164 

161,245     11    4 

reduced  to 

in  1809. 

1608 

Id. 
raised  in  the  interval 

9.251.847 

245,856      8    4 

1824 

If. 

reduced  in  1834  igain 

to  6d. 

7,993,041 

407,544      4    3 

1831 

6d. 

22,740,627 

583,751       0    0 

An  instance  still  more  in  point  is  the  effect  of  the  gradual  reductions  in  the  rates 
of  posuge  on  ship-letters.  In  1834  the  Xjiverpool  letters  amounted  to  15,318;  in 
1838,  to  63,116.  In  1834  the  number  of  HuU  letters  was  15.797 ;  in  1838, 47,457. 
Contrast  this  with  the  stationary  condition  of  the  General  Post  Office  revenue. 

Vol,  XXXI.  No.  I.  S 
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and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  before  the  committee.    We 
give  a  few  specimens  of  tins  evidence : — 

Mr  H.  Desborou^h,  secretary  to  the  Atlas  Insurance  Com- 
pany, says,*  "  Webave  200  proprietors  residing  in  the  country,** 
and  there  are  occasions  on  which  we  might  wish  to  address 
every  holder  of  a  policy^  **  but  we  never  do  address  them  sepa- 
ttitely." 

Mr  Wright,  partner  of  Messrs  Warren,  already  cited,  states,f 
that  with  a  pennv  postage  he  would  send  4,000  letters  through 
the  Post  Office;  he  now  sends  130. 

'       Mr  J*  Pearson  says  j:  he  should  be  willing  for  a  few  years  to 
engage  to  pay  as  much  postage  as  at  present 

Mr  Parker,  the  publisher,  is  asked  § — 

"  In  the  case  of  your  own  trade,  supposing  no  increase  in  your 
annual  returns  to  take  place,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  your 
correspondence  would  increase?" — "I  still  say  that  my  communi- 
cations received  and  sent  out  would  increase  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
fold." 

"  If  the  Post  Office  were  to  contract  with  you  for  your  future 
correspondence,  how  much  should  you  be  willing  to  contract  to  pay 
for  it  i" — "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  enter  with  them  into  a  contract 
to-dav,  to  give  them  five  times  as  much  as  I  pay  now,  and  to  do 
that  for  seven  years." 

A  merchant  of  Liverpool  writes — 

^'  One  of  our  neighbours  would  post  one  hundred  letters  per 
month,  all  of  which  at  present  go  Dy  coach  parcels  and  private 
hands,  and  have  done  so  ror  years." 

Other  witnesses  give  more  detailed  and  explanatory  testimony 
to  the  nature  of  the  increase  which  would  take  place  in  their  cor- 
respondence.^ Mr  W.  M.  Christie  II  had,  in  1837,  18,000  and 
upward  invoices  forwarded  into  the  country:  "we  sent  only 
1,246  by  post,  or  7  per  cent  f  with  a  penny  postage  nearly 
the  whole  would  have  been  so  sent   Mr  Charles  Knight  says  % — 

"We  have  a  list  of  1,860  country  booksellers,  all  respectable 
people,  with  whom  we  should  not  deal  ourselves,  for  they  are  for  the 
most  part  supplied  by  the  wholesale  houses,  but  to  whom  we  should 
send  about  the  20th  of  each  month  invariably,  if  the  postage  were 
reduced  to  one  penny.  I  should  direct,  for  example,  1,860  cir- 
culars to  be  sent  this  month,  and  should  continue  them  every  month 
during  the  year  as  long  as  I  was  engaged  in  my  present  business  ; 
that  would  give  an  average  of  24,000  letters  sent  out  by  our  esta- 
blishment annually  for  that  object.     But  I  will  mention  to  the  com 

•  Ev.  8D91.  f  Ev.  8877.  \  Er.  5448, 

§  £▼.  5026.  Il  Et.  3968.  f  £t.  8230. 
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mittee  the  desirableness  of  the  means  of  meeting  another  class  of 
persons.  We  publish  a  work  that  is  having  a  very  large  circulation, 
the  <  Pictorial  Bible ;'  it  is  a  Bible  with  notes,  which  not  being  doc- 
trinal, suit  every  class  of  the  religious  community ;  patronized  equally 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  Wesleyans,  Inde- 
pendents, and  so  oh :  that  work  will  be  completed  in  two  months  from 
this  time.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  list  of  all  the  clergymen 
in  England ;  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  very  com- 
plete bst  of  all  the  Dissentmg  ministers, — ^to  all  those  I  should  send 
a  circular,  announcing  the  completion  of  this  work,  statmg  the 
nature  and  peculiarity  of  it;  that  alone,  upon  a  rough  calculation, 
would  dispose  of  20,000  circulars." 

Mr  L.  F.  de  Porquet  says  ♦ — 

"  If  the  postage  on  circulars  (I  say  nothing  about  written  letters 
at  present)  were  to  be  one  penny,  I  should  send  not  less  than 
25,000  to  40,000  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth ;  but  if  it  were 
half  that  amount,  according  to  the  size  of  the  circular,  if  I  could 
send  a  circular  of  a  quarter  of  a  page,  I  should  send  100,000  to 
150,000  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  I  should  not  mind  con- 
tracting to  the  amount  of  100/.  or  \50l,  a  year  for  the  conveyance 
of  those  small  slips  by  post ;  that  accommodation  would  increase 
my  business,  I  should  tmnk,  to  four  times  what  it  is  now." 

To  show  the  manner  in  which  this  multitude  of  circulars 
would  produce  further  correspondence,  the  same  witness  addsf — 

^<  I  was  on  the  continent  three  years  ago ;  beins  a  perfect  stranger, 
having  left  it  many  years  ago,  I  wanted  to  inform  the  scholastic 
world  of  France  that  I  was  at  Paris,  and  that  I  had  upwards  of  100 
commissions  from  persons  in  England  wishing  to  be  employed  in 
France  as  English  teachers  even  without  salary.  To  write  to 
each  of  those  mdividuals  I  wished  to  address  would  have  cost 
me  90Z.  or  lOOL  in  France.  I  could  not  afford  to  send  out  5,000 
letters,  but  I  found  that  by  paying  two  centimes  I  could  send  a 
lithographic  letter  to  the  very  further  end  of  the  kingdom,  which 
was  Marseilles  or  Toulon.  The  profit  to  the  French  revenue 
was,  they  not  only  received  my  two  centimes,  or  two  centimes 
and  a  half,  on  5,000  copies,  which  were  done  in  forty-ei^ht  hours, 
but  those  circulars  caused  upwards  of  100  or  200  letters  ouring  my 
stay  in  Paris,  in  one  month,  the  respective  postage  of  which  was 
paid  by  the  parties  making  further  inquiries ;  and  it  has  been  produc- 
tive to  the  English  revenue,  ever  since,  on  the  average,  monthly, 
of  not  less  than  ten  to  twelve  letters,  which  they  are  now  writing  to 
me  in  England ;  and  of  course  they  pay  part  of  the  postage,  wmch 
comes  into  the  English  revenue." 

Mr  T,  L.  Murray  8ays,:f — 

♦  Et.8920.  t  Ev.  8933.  |  Et.  5785. 
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"  In  the'  Institution  I  am  at  present  eHtabllshing,  the  Nationd 
Loan  Fund  Life  Insurance,  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  .postage 
would  be  to  increase  it,  perhaps,  an  hundred-fold ;  I  can  scarcely 
say  how  much  it  would  increase  it ;  for  instance,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  prospectus,  which  is  a  kind  of  pamphlet,  that  by  means  of  the 
Post  Office  might  he  transmitted :  it  is  too  heavy  for  a  frank.  I 
dare  say,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  we  should  dispatch  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  at  least  100,000,  and  which  would  lead  to 
much  corref^pondence ;  that  would  be  a  very  small  portion  of  what 
we  should  ultimately  send,  looking  to  a  continuance  of  years." 

Tliis  gentleman  says,  that  as  a  question  of  mere  profit,  if  lie 
had  to  farm  the  Post  Office  revenue,  and  were  to  pay  not 
a  million  and  a  half,  the  present  net  receipts,  but  two  millions  u 
year  to  Government,  lie  should  prefer,  for  his  indemnifica- 
tion and  profit,  to  charge  only  Iii.  postage.  A  Leeds  manu- 
facturer paying  about  400/.  postage  per  annum,  expressed  to  the 
Mercantile  Committee  his  readiness  to  join  mth  the  other  mer- 
cantile houses,  who  pay  two-thirds  of  the  entire  postage  of  the 
place,  in  guaranteeing  to  Government  those  two-thirds  during 
a  year's  experiment  of  the  penny  postage  plan  for  Leeds  alone. 

We  must  set  bounds  to  our  citations,  and  close  this  part  of  our 
case  with  two  important,  we  mightalmost  call  them  conclusive  con- 
siderations. One  Is,  the  profitableness  of  the  existing  penny  posts ; 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  1556  in  England 
and  Wales  alone,  and  which  yield  a  profit  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.*  It  is  true,  the  greatest  distance  which  letters  are  carried 
by  any  of  them  is  about  thirty-eight  miles ;  but  distance,  we  have 

•  RETURNS  OF  THE  PENNY  POST  FOR  1836. 

ENOtAND    AWD    WAL«.  £  I.         d. 

OrsH   Revenue 43,206       2       4 

ToWl  Eipsnw 24.518      0      9 

Net  Revenue       •        -        -        18,069    13      7 

Gn»*  Rextnue 4,603      6      7 

Tolal  Expcnie 1,757    17      0 

Net  Revenue        -        -        -  3.105      9      7 

Revenue 4.544    13      1 

Expentt 3,464    19      9 

Net  Revenue       -        •        -  1,079     13      4 

Dembered  Ibit  man;  of  tliew  pott)  bM  b««n  eilabli*hed  lO  retentl; 
yMT9f  the  return, 
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seen,  is  the  least  important  item  of  charge ;  an  item  which  in 
the  transit  from  London  to  Edinburgh  is  only  one  thirty-sixth  of 
a  penny,  cannot  much  affect  tlie  profitableness  of  a  penny  post. 

The  other,  and  still  stronger  argument,  is  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  private  agencies  distribute  many  periodicals  all  over  the 
kingdom  for  a  farthing  each. 

"  The  cases,"  says  the  Post  Circular,  "  of  the  *  Penny  Maga- 
zine,' <  Saturday  Magazine,'  <  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,'  and 
other  cheap  periodicals,  afford  illustrations  of  the  very  low  rates  at 
which  distribution  of  large  numbers  may  be  conducted.  The 
•  Penny  Maeazine'  is  distributed  weekly  in  considerable  towns,  at 
tJve  houses  of  its  subscribers.  It  reaches  the  subscriber  for  one 
PENNY — which  he  pays  generally  after  a  credit.  Out  of  this  penny 
the  following  charges  take  place  : — 

'<  1 .  For  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  retail  bookseller ; 

^^2.  For  the  carriage  and  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 

"  3.  For  the  agency  of  the  London  publisher ; 

"  4.  The  profit  of  its  producers ; 

"  5.  The  cost  of  actual  production,  viz. — 

Com])osition  of  eight  folio  pages. 
Engravings. 
Artists'  designs. 
Authorship. 
Paper,  and 

Machinery  for  printing  each  copy. 
Each  of  these  departments  bearing  its  own  profit. 

"  If  a  private  agency  were  willing  to  distribute  any  number  of 
these  papers,  weekly,  for  one  farthing  each,  it  may  be  readily 
imaginea  how  eager  the  same  agency  would  be  to  do  the  same  busi« 
ness  every  day  for  the  same  profit  of  one  farthing  on  each  paper. 

'^  If  private  establishments  could  and  actually  did  perform  this 
distribution  profitably  at  this  cost,  besides  embarking  capital  and 
taking  risk,  can  it  be  said  with  any  foundation  that  a  government 
is  unable  to  execute  the  distribution  of  a  piece  of  paper  of  less 
size  and  weight  than  the  *  Penny  Magazine,'  without  embarking  any 
capital,  and  taking  no  risks,  not  for  a  farthing  each  letter,  but 

for  ONE  PENNY?" 

The  indirect  benefits  to  the  revenue  which  would  follow  a 
reduction  of  postage  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  should  there  be  one,  which  we  do  not  believe^  caused 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr  Hill's  plan.  The  increase  of  business^of 
all  kinds,  from  the  stimulus  it  would  give  to  activity,  would  alone 
ensure,  in  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent  and  practical 
witnesses,  to  the  revenue,  a  sum  equal  to  any  loss  that  could 
possibly  hf  ^ustftii^ed,  even  granting  the  auguries  of  the  Post 
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Office  functionaries  to  be  well  founded  in  tbat  department.  It 
is  certain  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of, 
and  consequently  in  the  revenue  derived  from,  paper.  Mr 
Charles  Knight^  says  that  the  increased  sale  obtained  by  addi- 
tional publicity  in  his  business  alone,  which  pays  4000/.  a  year 
of  duty  on  paper,  would  give  the  revenue  a  quarter  more,  or 
lOOW. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  another  part  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  the 
compulsory  payment  in  advance,  would  be  such  a  check  to  cor- 
respondence as  would  much  impede  the  realization  of  the  whole 
anticipated  increase.  No  doubt,  if  the  present  immense  rates  of 
postage  continued  to  be  exacted,  the  necessity  of  pajrment  in 
advance  would  be  a  very  serious  check  to  correspondence :  not 
so,  however,  if  the  payment  required  were  so  small  a  sum  as 
Id.  There  is  ample  experience  on  the  point  Payment  in 
advance  is  not  found  to  check  the  correspondence  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Those  two  classes  are  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  both 
parts  of  Mr  Hill's  Post  Office  system ;  a  uniform  and  low  penny 
postage,  contingent  upon  payment  in  advance.  And  what  is 
the  result? 

I  conceive,  says  Capt.  J.  Bentham,f  that  the  soldiers  on  an 
average  (how  unlike  other  persons  of  their  rank  in  life)  *'  send 
seven  letters  and  a  half  yearly  each."  He  observes  J  that  soldiers 
appear  to  appreciate  this  privilege  most  highly,  and  believes 
tiat  many  of  them  learn  to  write  (expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  their  own  letters)  after  they  have  joined  their  regiments, 
and  zealously  attend  the  regimental  schools.  The  habit  of  cor- 
respondence, he  says,  makes  them  much  more  valuable  members 
of  the  regiment — it  conduces  to  their  respectability — and  though 
they  have  very  few  conveniences,  and  the  barrack  is  not  well 
adapted  for  writing  in,  they  anxiously  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  He  thinks,  if  their  correspondence  were  subjected 
to  the  present  rates  of  postage,  not  one  letter  in  thirty  would 
be  written,  certainly  not  one  in  twenty. 

Uniform  payment  of  postage  in  advance  is  the  established 
plan  in  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras ;  and  although 
the  rate  of  postage  is  only  one-third  less  than  ours,  the  advance 
is  not  complained  of  by  the  residents,  nor  thought  materially 
restrictive  of  correspondence. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  payment  in  advance  is,  that  it 
would  expedite  the  delivery  of  letters.  Every  letter  now  takes, 
on  an  average,  five  minutes  in  delivery;   but  as  slits  in  doors 

•  Et.  8238.  t  Ey.  4787.  t  Ev.  4790. 
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would  be  likely  to  become  general  when  the  postman  had  no 
motire  to  wsit,  the  knock  would  be  giren,  the  letter  left^  and  he 
would  pass  on.  When  what  was  called  the  ^'  early  delivery  ** 
existed,  570  letters  on  which  the  postage  was  not  collected  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  were  delivered  in  half  an  hour ;  whilst  67 
on  which  the  postage  was  collected,  occupied  an  hour  a^d  a  half. 
So  that  the  one  delivery  was  25  times  more  expeditious  than  the 
other.* 

As  to  the  mode  of  payment  in  advance,  Mr  Hill  suggests  the 
issue  of  stamped  sheets  of  paper,  or  stamped  envelopes,  or  small 
pieces  of  paper  which  may  be  fastened  by  a  solution  of  glue  to  any 
sheet  of  paper  whatever :  and  these  to  be  sold  by  all  stationers 
and  post  offices.  An  ingenious  mode  of  preventing  the  forgery 
of  these  stamps  has  been  mvented  by  Mr  Dickenson,  the  paper- 
manufacturer — specimens  of  which  were  circulated  with  the  last 
edition  of  Mr  Hill's  pamphlet.  It  consists  of  inserting  in  the 
wool  of  the  paper  itself  parallel  fibres  of  silk,  which  are  dis- 
cernible whenever  the  paper  is  torn :  and  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring it  takes  it  out  of  the  reach  of  a  forger's  capital,  even 
should  the  penny,  which  is  not  likely,  hold  out  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  him.  *  This  mode  of  payment  would  obviously  effect  a 
large  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office.  **  There  would 
be  no  letters  to  be  taxed;  no  examination  of  those  taxed  by 
others ;  no  accounts  to  be  made  out  against  the  deputy  postmasters 
for  letters  transmitted  to  them^  nor  against  the  letter-carriers." 

We  conclude  with  one  word  to  Mr  Spring  Rice  and  the 
Ministry  on  their  conduct  in  this  matter.  This  is  not  a  party 
question,  it  is  not  even  a  political  one  unless  they  make  it  so ; 
and  while  we  can  easily  imagine  the  difficulties  which  stand  in 
their  way  when  a  reform  proposed  in  a  department  of  fiscal 
administration,  is  opposed  by  the  man  they  have  themselves  put 
at  the  head  of  it,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact^  that  if  they 
continue  ill-affected,  or  indifferent,  or  inactive,  on  Post  Office 
Reform,  they  will  afford  the  Conservatives  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  popularity  pervading  all  ranks,  and  intensest 
among  the  poorest,  and  they  will  give  Mr  Croker  one  grain  of 
truth  to  be  put  into  his  next  catalogue  of  good  deeds  done  by 
the  Tories  and  left  undone  by  the  Whigs.  We  beg  them  to 
remember  that  no  reduction  short  of  what  Mr  Hill  proposes  can 
effect  the  desired  end ;  a  twopenny  postage  will  not  try  the 
principle  of  his  plan,  because  it  will  not  defeat  the  smug- 
gler,  and  a  union  of  payment  in  advance  with  any  rate  of 

*  Eighteenth  Report  of  Com.  of  Rev.  Inquiry,  p.  621,  622. 
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postage  higher  than  a  penny  would  probably  not  call  forth 
the  increase  of  correspondence  necessary  to  compensate  the 
revenue.  Any  such  half  measure,  if  it  tailed,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  failure  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  and  the  imperfect 
experiment  would  disgust  and  outrage  the  views  of  tlie  whole 
of  the  men  most  active  and  energetic  in  pursuing  this  reform, 
because  they  would  consider  it,  though  professedly  a  trial, 
really  a  betrayal  of  the  principle  they  support  Even  if 
Ministers  regard  merely  the  revenue  itself  (and  no  supposition 
could  on  a  question  like  this  be  more  degrading  to  tnem,  nor 
further  from  the  real  feelings  of  some  of  their  number),  they  will 
look  at  the  revenjue  after  a  very  narrow  and  contracted  fashion 
indeed,  they  will  consider  a  small  part,  and  not  the  whole,  if  they 
do  not  see  that  the  reductions  in  the  expenses  of  tlie  Post  Office, 
the  increase  of  correspondence,  the  additional  consumption  oif 
paper,  and  the  stimulus  imparted  to  trade  of  all  kinds,  will  amply 
enable  them  to  meet  the  dreaded  defalcation.  But  this  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  argued  solely  on  such  grounds, — Ministers  profess 
themselves,  and  have  represented  the  Queen,  as  having  much 
at  heart  the  education  of  the  people, — a  uniform  penny  postage 
will  give  motives,  strong  as  the  best  affections  of  the  human 
breast,  to  the  poor  for  the  acquisition  of  elementary  instruction : 
it  will  waft  to  the  ears  of  tempted  youth  the  persuasive  whispers 
of  parental  love  and  goodness ;  it  will  circulate  thought,  know- 
ledge, friendship,  virtue,  and  by  bringing  thinkers  and  friends 
nearer  to  each  other,  promote  very  greatly  the  formation  of  a 
noble  and  beautiful  civilization  among  all  the  people. 

M*  v/. 


Printed  by  C.  Ritkill,  Little  Pulteiiey  street, 
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Art.  I. — 1.  A  new  Translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights^  JEnter^' 
tainments.    By  Edward  William  Lane.    Illustrated  with  many 

.  hxmdred  Wood-cuts.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  Royal  8vo. 
London,  1838. 

2.  Paul  et  Virginie  et  La  Ckaumiere  Indienne.  Par  Bemardin 
de  St  Pierre.  Ouvrage  om6  de  magnifiques  Vignettes.  Royal 
8vo.     London  and  Paris,  1838. 

3.  Greece;  Pictorialy  Descriptive^  and  Historical.  Royal  8vo. 
(unpublished.) 

4.  (Euvres  Completes  de  Moliire,  avec  600  gravures  sur  bois  par 
Tony  Johannot.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.     Paris,  1838. 

5.  Scripture  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  4to.  Parts  I  to 
VIII.     London,  1838. 

6.  Histoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane*  Par  Le  Sage.  Vig- 
nettes par  Jean  Gigoux.     Royal  8vo.     Paris,  1836. 

7.  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Illustrated  with 
Wo<3rCuts.     8vo.     London,  1836. 

8.  Solace  of  Song.    8vo.     London,  1836. 

9.  Pictorial  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Illustrated  with  many 
hundred  Wood-cuts.  Royal  8vo.  Parts  I  to  X.  London, 
1838. 

TPHOUGH  the  word  *  engraving'  is  applied  alike  to  impres* 
•*■  sions  from  plates  of  copper  and  blocks  of  wood,  the  means 
by  which  the  impressions  are  obtained  in  the  two  arts  of  copper 
and  wood  engraving,  are  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
engraver  on  copper  hollows  out  of  the  plate  the  lines  of  the  im- 
pression he  wishes  to  produce,  while  the  engraver  in  w^ood  leaves 
them  standing  on  the  olock.  The  engraver  in  copper  leaves  the 
surface  of  the  plate  higher  than  the  lines;  the  engraver  on 
wood  cuts  it  down  below  the  lines.  The  black  lines  in  a  copper- 
plate engraving  are  produced  by  incisions  or  grooves;  the  black 
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lines  in  a  wood-cut  are  produced  by  prominences.  The  wood 
engraver  cuts  away  the  part  in  the  block  which  is  to  remain  white  or 
colourless ;  but  the  part  in  the  copper-plate  which  is  to  be  white 
in  the  engraving  is  left  untouched  by  the  engraver  on  copper. 
If  an  impression  of  a  plain  block  of  wood  were  taken  as  blocks 
are  printed,  it  would  present  one  uniform  surface  of  black,  but  if  an 
impression  were  taken  from  a  plate  of  copper  as  copper-plates  are 
printed,  it  would  be  colourless,  or  no  impression  at  all.  The 
wood  engraver  starts  from  black,  the  copper-plate  engraver  from 
white,  the  one  toils  to  get  white,  the  other  to  get  black.  If  the 
reader  refers  to  any  of  our  illustrations  in  which  black  is  conspi'^ 
cuous  (the  '*  Don  redre  "  is  a  special  instance  of  this)  he  will  see 
effects  of  black  or  the  deepest  shadow  produced  by  absolutely  no 
labour  whatever.  The  production  of  shadows  exactly  equal  in 
oolour,  and  similar  in  character,  is  impossible  in  copper,  and 
when  he  sees  anything  approadung  them  in  a  copper-plate,  iiiey 
are  the  result,  he  may  be  assured,  of  great  labour. 

The  manner  of  using  the  ink  in  the  two  arts  is  also  opposite ; 
it  is  put  into  the  hollow  lines  of  the  copper-plate,  but  on  tne  up- 
stanoing  lines  of  the  wooden  block.     The  block  is  like  the  type 
which  prints  the  words  the  reader  is  now  reading,  because  it  pro*- 
duces  its  black  lines  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  forms  of  the  letters 
are  made,  by  ink  put  upon  projecting  lines.     The  copper  or  steel- 
plate  is  placed  above  a  charcoal  fire,  and  warmed  before  the  ink  is 
rubbed  mto  the  hollowed  lines  by  a  woollen  ball.     When  enough 
of  ink  is  thus  put  into  the  lines,  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate  is  wiped 
with  a  rag,  and  cleaned  and  polished  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
lightly  touched  with  whiting.      The   paper  is  then  laid  on  the 
plate,  and  the  engraving  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  paper  into 
the  inked  lines.   The  wooden  block  is  generally  inked  like  type^ 
by  beating  with  a  ball  or  a  roller.     Another  difference  between 
engraving  on  wood  and  on  copper  is  that  in  the  latter  the  lines 
are  not  merely  cut,  they  are  also  corroded  into  the  copper  by 
aquafortis.* 

*  The  Chinese,  in  the  production  of  aU  their  books,  use  wood  ^graving.  Hie 
method  the^  pursue,  says  Du  Halde,  is  as  follows  :^The  work  intended  to  bt 
printed  is  transcribed  by  a  careful  writer  upon  thin,  transparent  paper.  The 
cngrayev  glues  each  of  the  written  sheets,  with  its  face  downwards,  upon  a  smooth 
tMetpt  pear  or  apple-tree,  or  some  other  hard  wood ;  and  then,  with  gravers  and 
other  instruments,  he  cuts  the  wood  away  in  all  those  parts  upon  which  he  finds 
toothing  traced ;  thus  leaving  the  transcribed  characters  ready  for  printing.  In 
this  manner  he  prepares  as  many  blocks  as  there  are  written  pages.  He  tiiai 
l^rinta  the  number  of  copies  immediately  wanted ;  for  he  can  always  print  mcMe,  if 
they  are  required,  without  the  labour  of  re-eomposition  necessary  in  typography  : 
nor  11  any  time  lost  in  correcting  thfe  proof  sheets,  for,  as  he  is  guided  in  his 
«agMti«S  ^y  ^  bMUs  9i  tii«  writtm  oppy,  or  pwbi^ft  th«  oii^naX  of  tht  MtiMT 
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The  production  of  black  is  a  great  advantage  which  wood  posfteises 
over  copper.  Hence  there  are  several  effects  in  which  the  wood 
engraver  excels.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  absolute  black  does 
not  exist  in  shadow,  it  is  not  needed  in  the  representations  of  it ; 
but  there  is  still  a  great  advantasfe  in  bavins:  it  ready  for  use  or  mo-^ 

dification  as  wantel  However%up.ri«r  cSpp«  A  be  «i  to  deU- 
ceusy,  and  sharpness,  and  variety,  and  the  touches  by  which  flesh 
tints  and  aerial  perspective  are  obtained,  whereby  even  the 
"  Nineveh  "  of  Powis— so  full  of  the  spirit  and  the  poetry  of  the 
prophecies,  where  the  solitary  stork,  a  thing  of  life,  is  the  image 
of  death,  so  deep  and  still  is  the  desolation  around  it— -is  sur* 
passed ;  there  are  powers  in  the  shadows  of  the  wood-cut  whichy 
when  wielded  by  a  master — a  Thompson  or  a  Williams— the  cap»^ 
cities  of  copper  are  incapable  of  matching.  The  '*  Brazen  Laver," 
by  Samuel  Williams,  by  its  skilful  ocmtrast  of  extreme  light  and 
shadow,  seems  to  realize  the  very  sparkle  of  the  metal  and 
bubble  of  the  water.  It  is  to  a  perception  and  amireciation  of 
this  peculiar  advantage,  rather  than  to  any  surpassing  excellence 
of  the  engravings  themselves,  that  the  great  merits  of  the  French 
illustrations  of  '  Paul  et  Virginie '  are  owing  ;-^the  draughts- 
men understood  the  blocks.  The  most  skiBul  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  which  neglects  this  advantage  of  wood,  is  eclipsed 
by  even  an  inferior  order  of  art,  which  mdces  a  happy  use  oif  it. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  we  may  mention  in  contrast  with  the 
"  Brazen  Laver,"  the  "  Merchant  and  the  Jinnee,"  also  engraved 
by  Samuel  Williams.  The  latter,  though  more  imposing  to  the 
imagination,  and  more  elaborate  in  treatment,  yields  in  eSeet  ta 
the  former,  with  its  sparkles,  its  bubbles,  and  its  blackness. 

But  the  greatest  advanti^e  wood  engraving  has  over  copper 
is  that  there  neither  need  be,  nor  is,  any  intermediate  person  or 
process  between  the  designer  and  the  engraver.  In  almost  all 
eases  of  engraving  on  copper,  the  picture  has  first  of  all  to  be 
reduced  from  its  original  size  to  tne  intended  size  of  the  en- 
graving ;  in  all  cases  it  has  to  be  drawn  reversed  on  the  plftte» 
and  after  being  thus  twice  translated,  usually  by  two  different 
translators,  the  process  of  engraving  not  the  picture  itself  but 
the  second  version  of  it  begins,  which  in  the  case  of  copper  is 
really  a  third  translation,  because  the  engraver  has  to  make  the 
lines,  which  in  the  other  case  are  made  by  the  draughtsman. 

himself,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  mistakes,  if  the  copy  is  written 
with  eiactness. 

In  the  museum  of  the  East  India  House  there  are  to  be  seen  several  Chinese 
blocks,  and  engravings  from  them,  and  also  the  instruments  they  use  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  the  engnving  on  the  block. 
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The  great  end  of  the  whole  art  of  engraving  is  to  render  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  a  great  artist  accessible  to  the  thousands,  or 
the  millions,  by  embodying  them  in  cheap  and,  portable  forms. 
Wood  engraving,  professecUy  the  cheapest  and  most  portable  of 
all  the  representations  of  great  pictures,  excels  equally  in  ful- 
filling the  highest  mission  of  its  art,  by  the  superior  accuracy 
and  ndelity  with  which  it  represents  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 

Eicture.  In  wood  engraving  the  draughtsman  makes  black 
nes  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  which  the  engraver  leaves  untouched; 
thus  the  black  lines  are  the  original  designs  themselves  put  into 
a  shape  for  printing. 

Cheapness  is  the  advantage  of  engravings  over  paintings,  and 
one  of  the  advantages  of  wood-cuts  over  copper-plates.  A  plate 
of  metal  is  useless  after  a  few  thousand  impressions  have  been 
taken  from  it,  while  a  wood-block  will  yield  sometimes  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  impressions :  and  thus  the  expenses — 
and  it  costs  much  less  to  produce  a  first  rate  wood-cut  than  it  does 
to  produce  a  first  rate  copper-plate— are  divided  among  nearly  a 
hundred  times  as  many  purchasers. 

This^  circumstance,  by  bringing  copies  of  beautiful  pictures  to 
the  cottages  of  poor  men,  will  help  to  lessen  the  rudeness  which 
is  not  necessarily,  but  is  too  usimlly  associated  with  poverty. 
There  is  a  deep  morality  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  The 
Spartan  blessing,  ''  the  Beautiful  to  the  Good,"  had  its  fulfilment 
in  itself,  for  beauty  is  only  one  of  the  qualities  of  goodness.  The 
character  or  action  which  is  right,  is  of  necessity  also  beautiful, 
or  noble,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  overlook  everything  great 
in  the.  civilization  of  the  ancient  Greeks  who  does  not  see  that 
great  things  may  come  of  creating  a  love  of  art  among  all  ranks, 
since  all  the  inner  life  of  that  wonderful  people  was  derived  from 
their  reverence  of  beauty, — their  religion  was  the  religion  of  the 
beautiful.  Serene  and  narmonious  objects,  by  the  yery  emotions 
which  those  words  express,  make  the  soul  into  which  they  sink, 
like  themselves  by  doing  so ;  the  beauty  which  the  eye  drinks 
re-appears  in  the  affection  which  the  heart  feels;  the  moral 
qualities  which  the  beautiful  has  in  itself  are  brought  out 
variously  and  sweetly  in  the  lives  of  the  lovers  of  it :  the  white 
light  falls  on  the  flowers  and  re-appears  in  iris  hues.  The  mind 
which  has  fresh  upon  it  the  disgust  excited  by  the  affectations 
of  those  whose  talk  is  of  tone,  of  chiar'oscuro,  of  Claudes  and 
of  Guides,  may  be  disposed  to  think  any  approach  to  such  talk 
a  degradation  of  a  bold  peasantry, — and  we  sympathise  in  the 
thought, — but  a  single  conception  of  what  our  peasants  really  are, 
a  reminiscence  of  red-faced,  Dare-necked  men  in  smock  frocks. 
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sitting  at  the  ale-house  door  with  their  pipes  and  porter  pots, 
mil  more  than  sui&ce  to  exhibit  the  improvement  which  would 
be  evinced  by  them  even  in  conceited  criticisms  on  cross-hatch- 
ings and  deep  tones,  stipplings  and  good  taste.  It  ou^ht,  there- 
fore, to  be  admitted  that  his  fellow  men  owe  no  slight  obliga- 
tions to  Mr  Charles  Knight  for  the  great  impulse  he  has  given 
to  wood  engraving,  for  the  adaptations  he  has  made  of  it,  and 
the  moral  good  he  has  done  by  it  to  the  poor  of  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  —thanks  and  praise  be  to  the  man  who  has  mul- 
tiplied and  extended  the  pleasures  of  the  beautiful  where  they 
were  scarcely  known  before  !  * 

There  are  two  kinds  of  designs  in  wood  engraving — the  one 
in  which  the  draughtsman  dictates  and  lays  down  every  line,  the 
other  in  which  he  only  traces  outlines  and  paints  tints,  entrust- 
ing the  completion  of  his  purpose  to  the  artistical  feeling  of  the 
engraver.  The  order  of  our  illustrations  is  determined  in  the 
list  by  this  circumstance.  The  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  &c., 
are  fac-simile  engravings,  in  which  every  line  is  drawn.  The 
"  Village  Hampden,"  the  «  Family  Picture,"  "  La  Fille  du  Roi 
Edmund,"  the  "  Storm,"  &c.,  are  partly  tinted  and  partly  iac- 
simile ;  and  in  the  concluding  series  the  designer  left  the  effect 
of  the  lines  almost  wholly  to  the  genius  of  the  engraver. 

There  is  some  diflSculty  and  much  labour,  though  of  a  merely 
mechanical  sort,  in  cuttmg  clearly  and  sharply  lines  on  woodf, 
which  cross  and  intersect  each  other.  Such  work,  which  is  called 
**  cross-hatching,"  is  easily  done  on  copper  with  one  sweep  of 
the  burin,  but  in  wood  it  is  the  result  of  minute  and  tedious 
picking.  This  kind  of  work  makes  wood  engraving  costly ;  and 
where  the  engraver  is  limited  to  time  and  price,  he  substitutes  an 
easy  mode  of  getting  a  result  almost  as  effective,  by  making  his 
lines  thick  and  close  to  each  other.  The  reader  may  learn  the 
difference  between  close-lining  and  cross-hatching  by  referring 
to  the  shadows  and  dark  parts  of  our  illustration  of  the  "  Tar- 
tuffe."  The  engraver  here  began  his  shadow  with  cross-hatch- 
ing, and  then  betook  himself  to  the  less  laborious  and  cheaper 
work  of  close-lining.     In  Orrin  Smith's  eminently  effective  cut 

*  So  completely  did  the  *  Penny  Magazine  *  bring  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood 
into  general  notice,  that  a  certain  young  lord  is  reported  to  have  said,  wood 
engraving  was  invented  with  the  *  Penny  Magazine.'  The  '  Pictorial  Bible,*  and 
the  *  Pictorial  History  of  England,'  *  the  Pictorial  Prayer  Book,*  the  new  edition 
of  the  *  Arabian  Nights,*  with  a  close  and  excellent  new  translation,  and  illustra- 
tions so  accurate,  that  the  appropriate  turbans  for  every  hour  of  the  day  are  given ; 
and  lastly,  the  new  *  Pictorial  Shakspeare,*  just  announced,  continue  the  good 
work  which  the  *  Penny  Magazine  *  began,  while  casts  of  the  engravings  in  the 
latter  are  now  sent  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
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qf  <^  he  Meurtre  de  Sharp,"  we  see  all  the  gradations  of  shadow 
which  the  picture  requires  produced  by  comparatiYely  little 
labouTf  avoiding  cross-hatchings,  whilst,  in  several  other  of  our 
best  Ulustrations,  the  tints  of  colour  are  got  by  cross-hatchingSy 
which  involve  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  skill.* 

There  is  a  consideration  of  a  merely  mechanical  kind,  without 
a  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  rightly  of  the  merits 
of  a  wood  engraving — to  assign  to  the  designer  and  to  the  engraver 
their  due  share  of  merit — or  to  see  all  the  causes  which  affect 
the  production  of  the  beauties  or  the  defects  of  the  work  of 
art.  The  printer  is  a  most  important  party  in  the  process; 
not  merely  as  the  organ-blower  contributed  to  playing  the 
music  of  Handel ; — he  takes  a  part  in  a  trio.  A  wood  cut  may 
be  drawn  by  a  first-rate  draughtsman  and  engraved  by  a  Thomp* 
son,  yet  if  the  pressman  is  not  also  an  artist,  the  product  will  be 
far  from  beautiml.  Hence  there  are  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
dozen  printers  in  London  who  can  do  full  justice  to  a  wood-cut. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  Chiswick  press  alone  had  any 
repute  for  printing  from  wood — but  great  improvements  were  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Mr  Vizetelly  and  his  partner  MrBranston,-*^ 
and  the  printing  of  wood-cuts  is  now  an  object  to  some  of  the  first 
firms.  A  fdw  words  will  explain  how  it  is  that  the  taste  of  the 
pressman  acts  upon  the  engraving.  In  pressing  the  paper  upon 
the  block,  the  parts  intended  to  be  blackest  must  endure  the 
heaviest,  the  wnitest  the  lightest,  pressure — and  all  the  degrees 
and  tints  of  shade  must  be  regulated  and  graduated  propor- 
tionally. The  pressman  is  the  master  of  the  perspective—- 
brilliancy  and  delicacy  wait  at  his  disposal,  and  all  those  num- 
berless niceties  of  which  the  tasteful,  as  distinguished  from  the 
coarse,  the  glaring,  and  the  vulgar,  is  made  up,  are  dependant  on 
his  skill. 

"  When  an  engraving,"  says  Mr  Savage,  in  his  PraetiGol  HinU 
on  JDecaraHve  Printing^  <<  is  to  be  printed,  neither  the  pressure  nor 
the  impression  ought  to  be  uniformly  equal ;  if  they  be,  the  effect 

**  Most  engravings  are  the  product  of  several  hands,  and  there  are  numerous 
CBIgfayers  to  whom  the  whole  work  of  an  engraving  is  never  trusted.  Figures 
are  assigned  to  one,  landscape  to  another,  sky  to  a  third,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  is  adjusted  by  the  master.  He  portions  out  the  work  according  to  the 
aptness  of  his  assistants  for  it,  and  he  must  possess  all  the  talents  of  an  artist  to 
mrcot  akilfuUy  the  mechanism  of  a  manufacturer.*- Almost  all  our  illustrations 
are  the  works  of  the  artists  themselves  whose  names  they  bear.  The  "  Storm" 
and  «  Prison  Scene"  by  Jackson ;  the  "  Elba,"  by  Orrin  Smith ;  those  by  the 
WUlianses,  and  by  Landells,  C.  Thompson,  Vasey,  Gray,  and  Green;  the  "  Snowy 
Owl,"  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  "  Village  Hampden,"  "  La  Fille  du  Roi  Ei 
nund,**  and  **  Dtner  Royal  at  Versailles,"  by  J.  Thompson,  are  the  actual  per- 
f#nnaiicet  of  these  artists. 
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tiiat  kintoided  to  be  produced  by  tba  artist  will  fail}  and  ioitea^ 
of  ligbtf  middle  tinti  and  shade,  an  impression  will  be  produoed 
tbat  possesses  none  of  them  in  perfeotion  $  some  parts  bei^g  toa 
hard  and  black,  and  other  parts  neither  pressure  nor  colour  enougbt 
with  obscurity  and  roughness ;  and  without  any  of  the  mildness  of 
middle  tint,  which  ought  to  pervade  great  part  of  an  engraving, 
and  on  which  the  eye  reposes  after  viewing  the  strong  lights  and 
the  deep  shades. 

*^  To  produce  the  desired  effect  with  engravings  great  nicety  and 
patience  are  necessary  in  the  pressman ;  for  a  single  thickness  of 
thin  India  paper  is  frequently  required  over  very  small  parts,  and 
the  edges  of  it  even  pared  down,  where  the  engraving  is  fine ;  and 
I  would  advise  that  the  overlay  should  never  be  cut  at  the  edges  | 
but  even  where  great  delicacy  of  shape  is  not  required,  that  it 
should  be  torn  into  the  shape  wanted,  which  reduces  the  edgesp 
and  makes  the  additional  pressure  blend  with  the  surrounding 
parts. 

^<  In  particular  parts  the  impression  will  sometimes  come  up  too 
full )  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  add  an  additional  tympan  sheet, 
and  cut  those  parts  away  from  it,  scraping  the  edges  which  come 
too  hard ;  and  scraping  away  half  the  thickness  of  a  tympan  sheet, 
in  small  parts  that  require  to  be  a  little  lightened,  will  improve  the 
impression. 

*^  Engravings  that  are  in  the  vignette  form  require  great  care  to 
keep  the  edges  light  and  clear ;  and  in  general  it  is  necessary  to 
scrape  away  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  in  order  to  lighten  tko 
impression  and  keep  it  clean ;  for  the  edges  being  irregular,  and 
parts,  such  as  small  branches  of  trees,  leaves,  &;c.,  straggling,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  freedom  to  the  desigui  are  subject  to  come 
too  hard,  and  are  liable  to  picks,  which  give  great  trouble  to  press- 
men, and  are  difficult  to  be  kept  clear  of,  particularlv  with  a  wooden 
platen  which  from  wear  has  become  uneven.  In  tnese  cases  high 
bearers,  placed  round  the  block,  will  be  found  advantageous  for  tne 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  engraving ; 
and  they  also  protect  the  edges  from  the  severity  of  the  puU,  which 
is  always  injurious  to  the  delicacy  of  the  external  lines.  When 
great  nicety  of  impression  is  required  in  a  vignette,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial,  after  the  engraving  is  beat  with  ink,  to  take  a  small  ball 
without  ink,  and  beat  the  extremities  lightly :  this  will  not  only 
take  away  any  superfluity  of  ink,  but  will  be  the  means  of  prevent 
ing  picks,  and  give  to  the  edges  lightness  and  delicacy,  particularly 
where  distances  are  represented. 

^*  The  pressman  will  find  it  an  advantage,  if  it  be  necessary  to  do 
full  justice  to  an  engraving,  to  have  a  good  impression  from  the 
engraver,  and  place  it  before  him  as  a  pattern ;  and  then  arrange  the 
overlays  and  tympan  sheets,  till  be  produces  a  fac-simile  in  efiect. 
But,  as  I  observed  before,  his  best  lesson  will  b^  wheu  be  can 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  artist  at  the  press  sidCf  as  by  that  nm»» 
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he  will  obtain  more  instruction  of  what  is  required  than  by  any 
other  method.  The  lisht  parts  of  a  fine  engraving  require  litfle 
pressure ;  but  the  depths  should  be  overlaid,  so  as  to  produce  a  full 
and  firm  impression/' 

The  older  masters  of  wooa  engraving,  Albert  Durer  among 
the  rest,  as  well  as  Bewick  at  a  later  time,  used  opposite  means 
for  the  same  purpose  in  printing.  Instead  of  an  unequal  pressure 
on  an  even  surface,  they  used  an  equal  pressure  on  an  uneven 
surface,  by  lowering  the  surface  of  the  block  according  to  the 
sorts  of  tint  required.  The  overlaid  block  can  only  be  printed 
with  the  hand  press,  at  a  very  slow  rate^not  aoove  50  im- 
pressions in  an  hour ;  but  a  lowered  block  makes  the  work  of 
the  pressman  merely  mechanical,  and  enables  the  block  to  be 
printed  by  the  machine  at  a  speed  of  800  copies  an  hour. 

This  mode  of  lowering  blocks  has  been  applied  to  the  steam 
press,  and  with  what  success  every  one  may  judge  from  Rubens' 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  the  "  Blind  Boy"  of  Murillo,  and 
the  "  Knife  Grinder "  of  Teniers,  in  the  *  Penny  Magazine.* 
Such  progress  has  been  made  in  printing  in  tms  way,  that 
though  steam  has  never  yet  worked  blocks  of  delicacy  equal 
to  the  illustrations  of  the  ^  Arabian  Nights,'  there  neea  be  no 
doubt  of  attaining  at  last  all  but  an  equality  to  the  hand 
press.  By  getting  rid  of  the  dearness  and  delay  of  overlaying 
and  the  hand  press,  the  cost  will  be  incalculably  diminished. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  materials  used  in  wood 
engraving.  The  ink  must  be  impsupably  smooth  and  equally 
mixed,  in  order  to  cover  completely  the  surface  of  the  block, 
and  come  easily  from  the  block  to  the  paper.  The  paper  iar 
still  more  important.  India  paper  from  China,  which  until  lately 
was  supplied  from  the  lining  of  tea-chests  and  wrappers  of  silk, 
is  decidedly  the  best,  and  takes  off  the  finest  impressions.  A  hard 
stiff  paper  defies  the  skill  of  the  best  pressman,  and  a  gritty  or 
knotty  paper  riddles  the  block,  making  the  impression  look  as  if 
covered  with  white  dots — doing  more  harm  in  taking  off  a  few 
hundred  prints,  than  with  a  soft  paper  would  be  done  by  as 
many  thousands.  The  paper  ought  to  be  carefully  damped,  the 
moisture  equally  distributed  by  turning  for  some  days  beiore  use ; 
if  too  wet,  the  ink  is  not  taken  in  equmly ;  if  too  dry,  the  impres- 
sion will  be  rough  and  uneven. 

The  woods  most  in  use  in  engraving  are  the  box  and  pear- 
tree.*  The  best  boxwood  is  imported  from  the  Levant:  the 
tree  of  our  own  country  does  not  grow  large  enough.     The 

•  Fapillon  treats  fuUy  of  the  woods  best  adapted  to  the  graver,  in  his  •  Trait£ 
Hiitorique  et  Pratique  de  la  Grayure  en  Bois.' 
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wood  is  cut  into  slices  across  the  graki :  formerly,  when  nsed  hy 
Albert  Durer  and  his  successors,  it  was  cut  into  planks  length- 
wise or  at  the  side  of  the  grain ;  and,  until  very  recently,  the 
French  used  it  in  this  way.  Fine  lines  are  unattainable  by  the 
old  method,  and  knives  instead  of  gravers  were  then  used  to  cut 
the  wood. 

Casts  of  wood-blocks  may  be  taken  in  metal  and  multiplied  with- 
out end.  When  the  matrix  or  mould  is  made  of  plaster,  the 
cast  is  called  a  Stereotype ;  when  of  metal,  a  Polytype,  or  Cliche.* 
A  print  taken  from  a  Jrolytype  is  almost  equal  in  the  sharpness 
of  its  lines  to  one  taken  from  the  original  wood-block,  though  it 
has  not  the  mellowness  of  the  impression  from  the  block  itself. 
A  very  keen  and  experienced  eye  alone  could  discover  that  our 
illustration  of  ^^  Le  Loup  plaidant  centre  le  Renard,"  is  an  im- 
pression from  metal,  and  not  from  wood.  In  stereotyping,  the 
numidity  of  the  plaster  is  apt  to  swell  the  wood-block,  and  the 
delicate  parts  become  rough  and  coarse  in  the  stereotype ;  and, 
besides,  the  plaster  does  not  penetrate  the  fine  lines  of  the 
wood  so  subtilly  as  the  metal. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  wood  engraving  are  obscure^ 
and  entangled  in  dry  and  thorny  controversies.  The  antiqua- 
rian will  be  in  a  condition,  perhaps,  to  dogmatise  about  whether 
the  origin  of  it  belongs  to  the  Italians  or  the  Germans,  the 
Chinese  or  the  Dutch,  or  will  at  least  have  made  an  approach  to 
the  discovery,  when  he  has  found  out  the  immortal  inventor  of 
that  primeval  wood  block,,  the  butter-print,  and  added  it  to  his 
store  of  antediluvian  antiquities,  in  which  already,  as  Bums 
says— 

"  Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubal-Cain's  fire  shool  and  fender  ;— 
A  broomstick  o'  the  Witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass." 

In  all  the  accounts  we  have  seen  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  engraving,  there  has  been  a  sad  lack  of  every  kind  of  insight 
into  me  social  agencies  which  preside  over  the  fine  arts.  The 
origin  and  development  of  an  art,  instead  of  suggesting  inqui- 
ries why  the  lovers  of  beauty  have  sought  one  form  of  it  in 
one  age  and  a  different  in  another,  is  merely  an  opportunity 


*  The  celebrated  assignats  of  the  French  Revolution  were  printed  from 
**  CUchis,**  the  originals  having  been  cut  in  metal,  in  relief,  in  the  manner  of 
wood.  The  **  mouton,**  or  machine  with  whieh  the  CUch4s  were  itruck,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Charles  Thompson,  of  Paris,  who  uses  the  very  machine  in 
the  production  of  his  Polytypes  or  Polytypages. 
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9eis«d  by  every  eaeeeeding  writer  lior  eompHmtnting  Ue  m» 
4eoei8ort  on  the  badness  m  their  logie>  the  sweetneas  of  t^eir 
tamperSt  and  the  size  of  their  mistakes. 

Ijie  beautiful  assumes  new  shapes  and  comes  up  in  new  plaees 
in  consequence  of  changes  in  tne  institutions  and  manners  ai 
society : — 

**  As  from  its  fathomless  abode,  a  spring 
Breaks  on  the  bosom  of  a  sullen  take.''* 

.  The  ancients  were  not  destitute  of  engraving  because  they  could 
not  have  found  it  out,  and  used  it  had  they  chosen,  but  because 
they  were  not  book-men,  and  therefore  did  not  give  themselves 
to  the  deeoration  of  books.  Engraving  is  an  offshoot  of  Chris- 
tianitv.  It  comes  from  that  great  change  in  the  manners  of 
men  by  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  together,  all  the  thoughtful  men  in 
Europe  were  made  solitary  students  instead  of  soaal  inquirers^ 
readers  in  silent  cells  instead  of  debaters  in  groves  and  gardens* 
The  poet  and  philosopher  of  old,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  addressed 
popular  audiences,  and  not  as  now,  readers  in  privacy : — 

'*  Athens  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts. 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  hospitable ;  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades : 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick- warbl'd  notes  the  summer  long } 
There  flowr'y  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees,  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  the  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream." 

The  picture  in  almost  every  mind,  of  a  student  in  the  middle 
BgeSy  is  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  cell — ^the  rich  light  of  the 
stained  glass  from  his  gothic  window  falling  on  his  large  oak- 
bound  volume,  and  the  spread  pages  of  bright  black  letters 
embellished  all  round  with  radiantly-eoloured  figures.    The  pro- 

Sess  of  books  is  also  the  progress  of  engraving  which  embellishes 
em.     To  die  monastic  institutions,  and  uie  way  of  life  and 
the  manner  of  study  they  have  directly  and  indirectly  trans- 
mitted to  us — afterwards  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  merchant 
^^^  soldier  have  become  studious  like  the  priest,  and  by  the 
more  recent  irruption  of  the  poor  into  the  still  and  retired 

*  From  the  *  AthenittQ  C«ptiT6. 
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cbtoberf  of  study — we  owe  the  geniufi  and  «kiU»  tlte  progvet^ 
sive  beauty  and  the  widening  extensions  of  the  art  of  en« 
graving. 

A  few  words  on  the  principal  engravers  on  wood,  and  de- 
signers for  it,  of  the  present  day,  will  appropriately  conclude  our 
remarks. 

Though  great  merits  belong  to  others,  there  are  two  families 
who  may  be  said  to  be  at  this  moment  at  the  head  of  this  art — 
the  WiUiamses  and  the  Thompsons — families  which  contain 
members  allowed  by  all  to  stand  highest,  and  to  whom  the  art  is 
almost  a  family  pursuit.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  skill  of 
Samuel  Williams,  who  is  self-taught,  in  light  and  shade,  and 
his  versatility  of  talent  and  great  variety  of  touch  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  his  ^'  Arch  of  Titus"  and  his  **  Irish 
Row.''  His  younger  brother,  Thomas  Williams,  who  likewise 
is  partial  to  highly-coloured  designs,  is  only  second  to  Thomp- 
son in  engraving  the  human  face  and  figure,  and  is  almost  equally 
successful  in  landscape.  Both  brothers  possess  much  talent  as 
draughtsmen  and  painters.  Their  sister,  Mary  Ann  Williams, 
has  executed  some  fac-simile  engravings  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
from  the  designs  of  Fran^ais,  in  the  *  Paul  et  Virginie/  and 
there  are  few  tinted  landscapes  more  brilliant  than  her  *^  Jardin  du 
Paria."  Of  the  Thompsons,  without  mentioning  those  who  have 
their  laurels  yet  to  win,  there  are  two  brothers  who  are  highly 
distinguished  —  John,  a  native  of  Manchester*  and  Charles, 
both  pupils  of  the  elder  Branston,  and  sons  of  a  respectable 
London  merchant.  Charles  Thompson,  the  younger  brother, 
went  to  Paris  in  1816,  partly  for  pleasure,  and  partly  to  establish 
himself  as  a  wood  engraver  if  he  saw  an  opening.  He  found 
but  two  or  three  engravers  on  wood  in  all  Paris,  and  they  were 
inferior  to  the  English  engravers  both  in  talent  and  in  their  mode 
of  engraving.  They  still  cut,  like  the  old  masters  of  wood  en- 
gravkig,  on  the  side  of  the  grain  of  the  block,  with  instru- 
ments like  knives,  gouges,  and  chisels ;  whereas  the  English  used 
tools  of  the  same  form  as  the  steel  and  copper-plate  engravers* 
and  cut  on  the  end  of  the  grain.  Charles  Thompson  was  im- 
mediately induced  to  settle  in  Paris ;  he  was  employed  by  the 
Inqnimerie  Royah  and  the  publishers,  and  received  two  silver 
medals  from  the  hands  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  himself;  and 
when  Charles  the  Tenth  presented  medals  to  persons  eminent 
in  science  and  art,  he  received  a  very  handsome  gold  medal,  and 
was  a  guest  at  the  splendid  entertainment  given  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  on  the  occasion.  The  English  Government  has 
not  yet  concerned  itself  about  art  in  this  form,  else  we  should 
have  had  to  mention  similar  honours  conferred  on  John  Thompson^ 
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confenedly  the  first  id  his  profession  in  Europe.    When  but 
foarteen  years  of  age,  the  great  interest  he  took  in  drawings  and 
prints  induced  his  father  to  make  him  a  pupiloftLe  elder  Branston, 
who  was  then  what  is  called  an  engraver  in  general.     The  latter 
half  of  his  term  of  tuition  was  given  solely  to  wood  engraving;  and 
soon  after  its  expiration  he  abandoned  the  manner  of  his  teacher, 
and  formed  a  style  of  his  own.     He  was  supported  by  the  advice 
of  ThaiBton,  then  the  principal  draughtsman  for  wood,  and  who, 
being  himself  a  pupil  of  James  Heath,  had  a  general  and  pro- 
foand  knowledge  of  engraving.     Being  the  engraver  selected  to 
execute  the  embellishments  of  the  publications  for  which  the 
Chiswick  press  became  celebrated,  his  reputation  was  established, 
and  the  position  then  awarded  him  in  his  profession  he  has  ever 
since  maintained.     The  distinguishing  traits  of  this  artist  are  the 
exquisite  clearness  and  delicacy  of  his  lines,  and  the  felicity  and 
fidelity  of  his  delineations  of  the  human  figure.     Before  com- 
mencing an  engraving,  he  makes  the  character  of  his  subject  an 
etpeciaTand  earnest  study,  and  spares  no  pains  to  mark  the  history 
of  every  detail.  "  The  Village  Hampden"  exhibits  his  skill,  in  the 
itnrdy  and  intrepid  face  of  the  boy  who  is  demanding  a  justice  he  is 
pttpared  to  enforce,— in  the  sympatliy  of  the  little  girls  who  are 
^king  on, — and,  above  all,  in  the  expression  of  malice  which 
aopears  through  the  cowardice  and  fear  of  the  convicted  aggressor 
Junirif.     If  anything  could  atone  for  the  original  feult  of  the 
jdigner,  who  has  illustrated  heroism  of  historic  dignity,  by  a 
jiiool-boy  incident,  the  skill   displayed  by  Thompson  would 
^  it    "  The  Boudoir "  and  the   "  Dance  al  Fresco  "  are  ex- 
rtiuBte  m  their  gracefulness.     In  the  latter  the  male  and  female 
2J|09,  so  full  of  life  and  elegance,  beauty  and  spirit,  with  the 
]p  of  dancers  seen  in  the  distance,  make  up  a  work  of  art, 
.(iiJi  t\> ^  JniihtlpM  the  merits  of  the  designer  are  erreat. 


rtJ 
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The  name  of  Onin  Smith  occurs  often  on  both  French  and 
Enelish  engTavings.  He  is  an  able  and  intelligent  cultivator 
of  liis  art,  and  has  introduced  improvements  and  attempted 
effects,  especially  in  landscape,  which  have  advanced  it.  He 
learned  the  use  of  the  ^aver  from  Samuel  Williams.  Some  of  his 
landscapes  are  exquisite — how  beautiful  is  his  "  Elba,"  waves, 
i^ies,  mountains,  and  vessels,  with  still  shadows  on  the  sea ! — and 
there  is  much  merit  of  a  different  kind  in  liis  "  Murder  of 
Sharp." 

The  pupils  of  Bewick  now  alive  are,  we  believe,  Harvey, 
Clennell,  Nesbit,  Jackson,  and  £.  Landells.  The  last,  is  one 
of  the  best  engravers  of  animals  on  wood.  The  spirit  and 
truth  of  his  "  Black  Bear"  and  "  Tiger"  are  admirable,  and  in  the 
latter  the  difference  between  the  woolly  hair  of  the  cub  and  the 
long  hair  of  the  mother,  a  delicate  distinction,  is  made  manifest. 
"  A  Family  Picture," — an  odd  name  for  an  English  terrier, 
an  Irish  lady-bound,  and  a  Scotch  terrier,  is  full  of  spirit  and 
character  —  the  dogs  typify  the  nationality  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  John  Jackson  has  engraved  a  large  part  of  the 
*  Penny  Magazine'  and  of  the  first  series  of  Northcote's  '  Fables,' 
all  the  '  Pictorial  Prayer  Book,'  and  the  Cattle  and  Sheep  in  the 
**  Farmer's  Series ;"  both  he  and  Bewick  are  natives  of  Oving- 
ham  in  Northumberland.  The  delicacy  of  the  '*  Prison  Scene," 
and  the  "  Sea  Piece  "  prove  him  a  worthy  pupil  of  bis  old  master. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  names  of  Harvey,  Clennell, 
and  Nesbit,  to  recal  to  every  one  acquainted  with  tne  best  em- 
bellished works  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  qualities  by 
which  they  have  made  themselves  distinguished.  The  merits  of 
thefirstof  these  artists  as  a  designer  belong  less  to  this  subject 
than  to  that  of  Art  in  general. 

Whatever  superiority  our  wood  engravers  may  have  over  the 
French,  they  as  yet  beat  us  in  design,  because  few  of  our  best 
draughtsmen  have  yet  condescended  to  design  for  wood.  The 
principal  exceptions  since  the  time  of  Bewick  have  been  Thurs- 
ton, Stothard,  and  Harvey,  to  wliom  we  hope  may  now  be 
added  Edwin  Landseer,  Wilkie,  Callcott,  and  Mulready."  The 
advantage  to  an  eminent  artist,  of  a  mode  of 
iiimishes  him  with  a  perfect  £ic-simile  of  his  01 

*  lite  folloviog  tJM  cumprisrs  moat  of  the  French  aitisti  ■ 
mule  dea^s  on  wood  ;  and  it  is  a  list  of  which  France  haa 
P.  De  la  Roche.  Eugene  Laroi,  A.  Deveria,  A.  Schefler, 
Johuinot,  Jules  David,  Tellier,  De  la  Croix,  Victor  Adam, 
TiUe,J.  LccurieuT,  J.  Gigoux,.IieTM«eur,  MarviUe,  Femot, 
Ueiisonier,  iMbe;,  Jacques. 
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of  a  eq>y  of  a  copy^^  was  experienced  by  Stothard  in  the  supe- 
riority of  his  beautiful  illustrations  of  Kogers's  *  Italy/  as  ae^ 
signed  on  wood  by  himself,  to  the  same  subjects  as  afterwards 
executed  on  steeL 

Many  reasons  haye  urged  us  to  undertake  the  toil  and  cost  of 
this  article  and  its  illustrations:  on  some  of  them  we  have 
already  dwelt  suiSioiently;  there  is  yet  another  on  which  we 
woidd  insist. 

To  that  large  portion  of  educated  gentlewomen  ai  the  middle 
dasseS)  who  now  earn  a  subsistence  chiefly  as  governesses^ 
we  wished  to  point  out  this  art  as  an  honourable,  eleganti 
and  lucrative  employment,  easily  acquired,  and  every  way 
becoming  their  sex  and  habits.  We  have  already  done  honour 
to  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  engravings  of 
Mary  Ann  Williams;  we  venture  to  say  that  few  women  of 
taste,  whatever  their  rank  in  life,  can  look  on  *^Le  Jardia 
du  Paria  au  lever  de  TAurore"  without  envying  the  artist  her 
power  of  producing  a  scene  so  beautiful,  and  of  exciting  in 
thousands  the  pleasing  emotions  inseparable  from  it  Apart  from 
all  pecuniary  considerations,  to  be  able  to  do  it  is  an  elennt 
accomplishment,  and  liie  study  of  the  principles  and  detaiSi  of 
taste  which  it  implies,  is  a  cultivating  and  refining  process  to 
every  mind.  All  that  can  be  taught  of  the  art  may  be  learnt 
in  a  few  lessons,  and  thus  an  acquirement  made,  which  will 
aflford  no  slight  protection  against  misfortunes  to  which,  in  this 
commercial  country,  even  the  richest  are  exposed — and  a  means 
of  livelihood  obtained,  which,  without  severing  from  home,  with«- 
out  breaking  up  fieumily  assemblies,  is  at  once  more  happy, 
healthy,  tasteful,  and  profitable  than  ahnost  any  other  of  the 
pursuits  at  present  practised  by  women.  The  lady  we  have 
named  is  not  alone  in  the  practice  of  this  art :  we  might  name 
also  Eliza  Thompson,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Clint,  who  have 
fiimished  excellent  engravings  for  the  <  Paul  et  Virffinie;'  and 
we  have  heard  of  several  daughters  of  professional  and  mercantile 
men,  not  likely  to  be  depen<mnt  on  their  own  exertions  for  sup- 
port, who  have  wisely,  oy  learning  this  art,  acquired  both  an 
accomplishment  and  a  profession.  The  occupations,  we  may 
also  aad,  are  few  indeed  to  which  gentlewomen  of  this  class  can 
more  worthily  devote  themselves,  than  to  an  art  which  peculiarly 
aims  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  enhance  the  enjoyments  and  re- 
finements of  tlie  people,  by  scattering  through  all  the  homes  of 
the  land  the  most  beautiful  delineations  of  scenery,  of  historic 
inddeBtSi  aad  of  distinguished  persons.  X. 
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Sancha  came  back  to  Doa  Quiiote's  house,  and  resuming  hii  former  discuuise,  saiJ, 
in  answer  to  what  the  batchelor  Sampson  Carraaco  desired  to  be  iolormed  of, — Damely, 
liy  whom,  when,  and  linw  tha  ass  was  stolen,  "  Thai  very  night,  when  flying  from  the 
holy  hennandail,  we  entered  the  Sierta  Moieaa,  alter  the  unlucliy  adventure  of  tha 
galley-slaves,  and  of  Ihe  dead  body,  that  was  being  carried  to  Segovia,  my  master  and  I 
got  into  a  thicket,  where,  he  leaning  upon  his  lance  and  I  silting  upon  my  beast,  being 
both  oF  us  mauled  and  fatigued  by  our  late  skirmishes,  we  fell  asleep  as  soundly  aa  if  ire 
had  had  fjur  feather-beds  under  us.  Especially  I,  for  my  part,  slept  so  fast  thai  the 
thief,  whoever  he  was,  had  leisure  enough  to  suspend  me  on  four  stakes,  which  he 
planted  under  the  four  corners  of  the  pannel,  and  leavini;  me  mounted  (hereon,  in  this 
manner  got  Dapple  from  under  me  without  my  feeling  it." 
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SuHNiA.  Ceniric  CAaracWri.— Head  not  furnished  with  tufls  of 
fealhers.  Beoli  curved  from  the  base  ;  nostrils  large,  oval ;  cete 
small.  Facial  disk  incomplete.  Auditarj  opening  small.  Wings 
of  moderate  site  i  the  third  quill-feather  generally  the  longest.  Tail 
rather  long.  Legs  and  toes  thickly  covered  with  feathers  ^  clavii 
long,  curved,  and  sharp Yarreil'i  Btitiih  Birds. 


1   QUIWTE  AN-D 


LE  JARDIN  nu  PARIA  AU  LEVER  DB  L'AUROHE, 


vollibHtl!    HI,  hl.ht! 


Mon  Dl<u  I    Hi,  t 
'oBBIitlli.— Oaelle  filponn 
Mmutaiu.  J'en  Bcroii 


"  Having  eaten  the  date,  he  threw  aside  the  stone  and  im- 
mediately there  appeared  before  him  an  'Efreet  of  enormous 
height,  who,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  approached 
him." — Merchant  and  the  Jinnee. 


k. 


LE  LOUP  PLAIDANT  CONTRE  LE  RBNARD,  PAB.DBVANT  LH  SINGE. 


Pour  ce  pr^tendu  toI  par  lui  fut  appel^. 

DeTsnt  le  aingc  il  fu<  plaid^, 
Non  point  par  avocsts,  mais  par  chaque  paitie. 

Th6raiB  n'avoit  point  travaiUe, 
Se  Di&DoiTe  de  singe,  k  fait  plug  embrouill^. 
Le  magistral  suoit  en  son  lit  de  justice. 

Aprja  qu'on  eut  bien  conlesif, 

B^pliquf,  cri4,  templt^, 

Le  juge,  inatruit  de  leur  malice, 
Leui  dit :  Je  tous  coonois  de  long-temps,  mes  am 

£t  tous  deux  tous  paierez  I'aiuende : 
Car  toi,  loup,  tu  te  plains,  quoiqu'on  ne  fait  rieii  ] 
Et  toi,  renard,  as  pris  ce  que  Ton  te  demande. 
Le  juge  pr^tendoit  qu'tl  tort  et  k  (ravers 
On  ne  sauroit  manquei,  coudamnanC  un  peivcrs. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times;  a  series  of  original 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  2  vols. 
Colburn.     1838, 

2.  Private  Correspondence  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  : 
illustrative  of  the  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Anne.  2  vols* 
Colburn.     1838. 

IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  characters  more  strongly 
contrasted  than  those  which  adorn  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
and  those  which  shed  a  light,  little  less  dazzling,  over  the  Reign  of 
Anne.  In  the  first  era,  we  behold  what  may  be  called  the 
flower  and  consummation  of  the  age  of  English  Chivalry.  The 
class  of  our  Eupatrids,  or  Well-Born,  never  before  appeared  to 
such  advantage.  That  period  in  civilization  had  arrived  when 
the  power  mat  belongs  to  knowledge  had  passed  from  the 
Priesthood  into  the  Aristocracy.  The  subversion  of  the  mighty 
Catholic  institutions — ^the  annihilation  of  the  Monastic  orders, 
in  whose  tranquil  cloisters  were  blended  the  leisure  that  tempts 
to  study,  ancf  the  power  that  allures  ambition,  severed  in 
a  great  degree  the  Nobility  from  the  Church.  To  the  high- 
born cadet  the  religious  profession  no  longer  proffered  stately 
abbacies — temporal  lordships,  with  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
See — the  Cardinars  hat — nay,  even  the  Pontiff's  triple  mitre 
— rewarding  the  holy  effort,  and  cheering  the  pious  dream* 
True,  that  "great  prizes"  were  yet  left  —  large  endowments 
^-haughty  prekcies;  but  the  Reformation,  which  united  for 
awhile  the  people  and  the  Church,  had  raised  a  new  class  of 
competitors  among  the  Bourgeiosie,  and  had  given  a  rude 
ishock  to  the  conventional  habits  of  the  Baronial  order.  The 
Catholic  Church  had  blended  two  extremes  of  society — ^the 
.sons  of  the  highest  nobles,  whose  habits  were  too  studious  or 
whose  bodies  were  too  feeble  for  the  rude  career  of  arms, — and 
the  sons  of  the  humblest  citizens  (pauperes  et  indigentes  scho^ 
lares)  f  who  found  in  the  cloister  those  openings  to  energy  and 
intellect  which  were  denied  to  them  in  the  profane  worfiL  In 
the  heart  of  Feudal  Societies  Religion  founded  a  Republic, — ^an 
aristocratic  one,  it  is  true,  in  which  birth  had  privileges  and 
priority ;  but  in  which  no  man  was  condemned  to  despair  of 
eminence  and  distinction,  who  possessed  the  talents  to  serve  or 
^dorn  the  community  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  Hence,  in 
those  fair  and  still  retreats,  the  spires  of  which  jose  above  the 
loveliest  sites  of  the  garden  of  "  merrie  England,"  there  ex- 
isted much  of  the  emulation — ^the  ferment — the  aspiration — ^ihe 
.  struggle — ^the  intrigue,  which  equality  of  condition  and  high 
Vol.  XXXI.  Ko.  II.  U 
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rewards  to  exertion  cannot  fail  to  produce.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion-the  Church  proffered  infinitely  less  temptation  both  to  the 
lioble  and  the  mere  plebeian :  the  burgher  class,  then  rapidly' 
rising  into  power,  introduced  its  influences  into  the  new  eg^a- 
blislmient :  the  Churoh  became  more  the  Church  of  the  middle 
class;  its  priesthood  was  more  selected  from  the  fiimilies  of  the 
smsUer  gentry — ^the  affluent  commercialists ;  the  number  'of 
penniless  scholars  and  noble  devotees  was  sensibly  diminished. 
The  uiliveTsities  at  this  epoch  changed  their  oharacter. 

The  jEuniKes  of  the  Aristocracy  uius  diverted  from  one  great 
outlet  for  the  talent  or  the  ambition  of  their  younger  sons,  they 
looked  abroad,  and  found  that  the  career  of  arms  was  no  longer 
that  which  it  had  been  in  a  more  barbarous  age.  Peaee  in  Europe, 
mily  partially  broken,  encouraged  traveUers,   and  introduced 
more  numane  and  graceful  adventures  than  those  of  the  bat^e- 
field  or  the  siege.  Intercourse  with  the  continent  opened  to  us  not 
only  the  literature  of  Italy,  then  at  its  palmiest  height,  but  those 
more  material  sources  of  refinement  which  belong  to  luxurious 
habits  and  the  elegancies  of  art.     We  may  add  to  thk,  the  con-* 
sequences  of  a  fact  touched  upon  by  M.  Guizot,  in  his  Lectures 
on  European  Civilization :  viz. — <<  the  progressive  division  of 
landed  property  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century.— 
£ver]^  document  proves  the  prodigious  augmentation  of  landed 
proprietors.''     The  result  of  this  change,  if  detrimental  to  the 
power,  was  advantageous  to  the  grace  and  mental  cultivation,  of 
the  nobility ;  they  no  longer  confined  themselves^  to  provincial 
eastles,  and  indulged  in  barbarous  and  barren  state.     Disturbed 
horn  their  dull  feudal  pomp,  they  turned  to  new  openings  for 
distinction-^they  resorted  to  the  metropolis — ^they  gathered  round 
the  monarch — they  formed  a  court.     The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
is  the  first  in  which  a  Court,  in  the  continent^  signification  of 
ike  word,  as  the  centre  of  refinement  and  art,  of  power,  fhshion, 
and  distinction,  was  called  into  existence.     The  sex,  the  per- 
gonal accomplishments,  and  the  remarkable  talents  of  the  Sove- 
reign, assisted  to  invest  the  circles  around  her  with  a  mingled 
character  both  of  knightly  gallantry  and  scholastic  elegance : 
while  a  new  class  of  aristocracy,  that  of  the  gentlemen  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  noblemen-^y^hi^  with  all  the  advantages  of  birth, 
had  still  fortunes  to  make,  rank  to  win,  a  career  to  run — intro- 
duced into  the  microcosm  of  the  Court  an  element  of  active  and 
hardy  intellect,  which  was  destined  to  the  most  grand  results. 
From  such  a  class  arose  some  of  the  most  illustrious  representa- 
tives of  the  age — a  Burlei?h*-<-a  Raleighx^a  Bacon.     The 
^time>  juat  on  that  verge  when  the  colours  of  the  old  werld 
were  Uended  with  the  new<~when  chivabry,  relainiBg^  its  spleii- 
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dbl  altaabatefl,  Lad  lost  its  ferocity  and  grossaess  in  the  air  <^ 
advaaeiDg  civUixatioii — vma  preeisely  that  most  &iRoaiable  to^ 
tLe  production  of  picturesque  and  poetical  Groupings  of  dbaK 
lioler.  While  the  freedom  and  activity  of  wought  that  were 
vrged  into  everlasting  movement  by  the  Reformation,  the  inveii- 
tion  of  printing,  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  aad  the  pfo»» 
iUgioiis  exub^^oe  of  practical  wisdom  and  fervent  geniiu 
wmeb  sprung  up  in  the  hot*beds  of  the  Italian  republics,  (aa 
yet  but  imperfectly  awakened  in  the  multitude)-^— exhibited 
llieir  first-fruits  in  embellishing  the  very  systems  they  were 
destined  to  overthrow.  In  the  dainty  Quixotism  of  Sidney^ 
in  the  sinister  and  plotting  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
Baleigh-*€ior  less  in  the  deep  and  wily  statesmanship  of  Bur« 
leigh,  (NT  the  courageous  phitoswhy  that  already  inspired  the 
profound  mind  of  the  youthful  Bacon-^were  the  first  meteoric 
and  gorgeous  outbreaks  and  sportings  of  the  electric  fire  that 
afterwards  burst  forth  in  the  storm  and  thunder  of  the  Civil 
Wars*  The  causes  that  produce  poetry  and  philosophy  in  llie 
few,  produce  revolution  in  the  many.  The  poetry  of  a  people  is 
fanaticism — the  scepticism  of  a  people  is  manifested  against 
governments,  not  schoolmen — the  chivalry  of  a  people  finds  its 
tournaments  in  civil  war.  The  re^  of  Elizabeth  was  to  the 
Civil  Wars  what  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Combined  with  all  the  external  grace  and  nobleness  that 
belong  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  there  was,  it  is  true^  a  frequent 
meanness  of  sentiment — &,  cringing  servility  and  a  calculating 
self-seeking  amongst  many  of  her  most  dazzling  courtiers;— 
attributes  and  qimlities  n*om  which  perhaps  the  regions  of 
no  despotism,  however  polished,  are  exempt,  and  wnich  are 
almost  necessary  characteristics  of  that  era  m  the  progress  of 
states,  when  an  aristocracy  loses  its  haughty  independence  with 
its  exclusive  privileges  and  semi-royal  pomps — and,  still  shut 
out  from  seeking  new  honours  in  popular  favour,  holds  glory  or 
disgrace  from  the  smile  or  frown  of  a  sovereign.  Yet,  making 
every  abatement  which  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  and 
the  condition  of  the  times  require,  the  principal  characters  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  stand  out,  amidst  the  various  groups  in  the 
crowded  canvas  of  English  history,  eminent  and  radiant,  not 
only  with  singular  accomplishments  and  many-coloured  genius, 
but  with  quahties,  generous,  social,  and  humane. 

In  the  outset  of  lier  reign  Elizabeth  fell  into  an  error,  from 
which  her  quick  sagacity  and  masculine  spirit  afterwards  pre** 
served,  her,  In  the  person  of  Leicester  she  combined  in  ..one 
the  opposite  distinctions  of  the  Queen's  favourite  and  the  State's 
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ioLQ&teh  Leicester  himself  was  not  altogether  thie  wortUessf^ahd 
still  more  certainly,  not  the  weak  character  which  he.hasl)ej^ 
so  often  represented. 

The  editor  of  the  letters  illustrative  of  '  Queen  Elizabeth  ax^ 
her  Times'  rightly  observes,  that  ^^  it  is  by  no  means  in  favour  of 
his  accusers,  that  almost  the  sole  authority  for  these  slanders  is 
found  to  be  Popish  libels^  and  that  those  same  libels  cont^u 
attad^  equally  gross  upon  the  most  upright  of  his  contempograr 
ries."  Of  the  murder  of  his  wife  he  was  undoubtedly  suspected 
in  his  own  time.  Cecil,  shortly  after  that  event,  sp^iaks  of  Mvol 
as  "  defamed  by  his  wife's  death."  But  when  we  come  to  ej^- 
amine  what  evidence  exists  for  so  foul  a  charge,  we  find  it  so 
loose,  vague,  and  contradictory  that  there  is  not  a  court  of  h,^ 
from  which  the  accusation  would  not  have  been  scouted*  Th^ 
author  of  Leicester's  Commonwealth,  who  with  grave  audac^ity 
makes  the  charge,  supports  it  only  on  three  grounds —  .  r 

1st.  He  says,  ^^  that  Sir  R.  Varney'B  mon  can  tel  how  she%4ied7 
which  mon  being  taken  afterward  for  a  fellonie  in  the  marches  .of 
Wales,  and  ojSering  to  publish  the  maner  of  the  said  murdejf  ws^ 
made  away  privilie  in  prison." 

2ndly.  That — "Sir  R,  Varney  himself  dying  about  the  same 
tyme  in  London,  cried  piteouslie  and  blasphemed  God,  and  sai& 
to  a  gentleman  of  worship  of  myne  acquaintance  not  long  befor^ 
his  death,  that  al  the  divels  in  Hel  did  tear  him  to  pieces.'* 

3rdly.  "  The  wife  also  of  Bald  Battler,  kinsman  to  my  Lorff, 
gave  out  the  whole  fiict  a  little  before  her  death."    ' 

Now  all  these  precious  evidences  rest  solely  oh  what  the 
libeller  himself  picked  up  by  hearsay.  Sir  Richard  Varhey'is 
man  is  said  to  be  a  convicted  felon  (a  creditable  kind  of  witness  !). 
He  is  caught  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  where  no  one  had  an 
interest  in  preventing  the  disclosures  he  was  to' make,  aiid  lis 
then  so  "  privilie  "  disposed  of  in  prison,  that  the  worshipful 
libeller  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  fkct  J  Sir  R. 
Varney  is  said  to  have  cried  piteously,  blasphemed,  fed.,  as  'if, 
supposing  the  fact  true,  he  could  have  had  nothing*  else  on  hfs 
conscience  but  the  death  of  Lady  Robert  Dudley ! 

Tliat  the  wife  of  Bald  Buttler  should  «<  give  out  the  facft" 
is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  for,  according  to  the  same  libeller, 
not  a  person,  save  Varney  and  his  man,  were  in  the  hbiise  kt 
the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  Ashmole  collects  the  wretchi^d 
gossip  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  tells  us  that  the  unfoi'tundte 
lady  was  first  buried  privately;  but  in  the  collection  of 
papers  that  heads  this  article,  W.  Honnyng,  writing  to  the 
^  Earl  of  Sussex,*  says  nothing  of  such  private  burial,  but  iuforn^s 

•  Vol,  i,  p,  40.  ^  ~^ 
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Tfls  'that  "  the  Lord  Robert's  wieff  was,  upon  the  tnischaiicihg 
Je^th,  buried  in  the  hed  Churche  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  that  the  cost  of  the  funerall  was  esteemed  at  bettcnr 
tban  2,000//' 

^  As  for  Cecil  himself,  hie  seems — ^though  never  friendly  to 
Leicester — to  have  been  ultimately  convinced  of  the  foulhessi  of 
this  slander  against  him ;  for  we  find  Lord  North  writing  to 
Gecirof  tbe  untimely  death  of  that  noble  Earl  Leicester — ^which 
lie  calls  "at  great  and  generall  loss  to  the  whole  land,"  and  one 
^*'tiiat  cannot  but  be  generally  and  greatly  lamented  of  the  good 
^d  beste  sort.  In  his  life  he  advanced  the  glory  of  Goaand 
loyally  served  his  Sovereigne.  He  leived  and  cued  with  honour,** 
&C.  Lord  North  was  too  good  a  courtier,  and  too  well  acquainted 
idth  Cecil,  to  have  written  thus  of  a  man  whom  Cecil  could  still 
believe  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  base  and  sordid  assassination. 
The  feet  is,  that  none  of  the  parties  most  interested — viz.,  the 
relations  of  the  Lady,*  took  up  the  charge,  nor  did  any  of  the 
powerful  foes  of  Leicester  dare  to  press  for  an  examination 
which,  in  his  frequent  disgraces  at  court,  might  have  been 
obtained  without  difficulty.  Leicester  was  in  truth  a  brave, 
alble,  qrafty,  and  ambitious  man — possessed  precisely  of  those 
qualities  which  create  jealousy  without  inspirmg  confidence  or 
love.  In  bis  portraits,  his  cnaracter  seems  .to  speak.  There, 
msay  be  tcacea  the  high-bom  and  |)rincely  beauty  that  fas* 
cinated  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth;  but  in  the  haughty  features, 
^he  narrow  and  sinister,  though  lofty  forehead^  the  close  com* 
j>ression  of  the  stern  lips,  and  the  air  of  cold  and  distant  reserve 
which  ^eems  to  make  the  prevalent  expression  of  the  counter 
inance;-r--we  nxay  detect  both  the  insolence  which  raised  him  foes, 
and  the  duplicity  which  alienated  friends. 
:.  i.Tibapraft,. however,  which  actuated  Leicester's  intricate  and 
^ys^rious  policy,  and  which  is  evident  in  his  intrigues  and 
f  pimter-intragues,  sometimes  with  the  Catholic  party,  sometimes 
.^ith  the  Scoittish  Court,  sometimes  with  his  enemies  at  his 
own — ^was  by  no  m,eans  an  attribute  that  this  able  and  aa^piring 
courtier  can  be  s^aid  to  have  monopolised^  It  appears  to  us  that 
much  ^hich  lii^torians  have  left  unexplained  in  the  character  of 
,!j£Ua(^b|3th,  and  of  ,the  great  pien  by  whom  she  was  surrounded^ 
^^yr be, accounted  for  by  researches  into  those  studies  which  con*- 
^ect.  th^  intellectual  wita  the  political  idiosyncrasy  of  an  age.  The 
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.  .  *  ''  Xhe  ^cAi(etf  marriage  of  I«ieester  w^th  Amy  Robsart  is  but  a  romantic 
Action.  This  marriage  took  place  in  1550,  and  was  celebrated  at  the  Palace 
'of  Sheen  with  great  splendour.** — Queen  FMxabethand  her  Times,  ^6i,  i,  p.  48. 

See,  in  the  same  page,  an  eicposition  of  the  curious  and  wanton  anacfaronisms'  in 
ithe  gorgeous  ronumce  of  *  Kcmilworth.'  ; 
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chosen  and  favdnrite  and  pervading'  study  of  lihe  times  was  Mitnd 
much  in  the  masterpieces  of  Itali^  genius.  The  vcnoe  of  Italy 
speaks  in  the  poems,  the  romances,  the  plays,  the  prevalent  turn 
of  fancy  and  thought,  that  individualise  the  Elizabethan  era. 
The  same  contagion  spread  into  those  more  active  habits  of 
thought  that  tend  to  practical  policy.  It  is  even  now  impossible 
to  read  the  histories  of  the  Italian  States,  or  the  works  of  Italian 
statesmen,  without  feeling  the  fascination  of  the  deep  and  mar- 
vellous wisdom,  that  exalts  counsels  abstractedly  viUanous,  into 
the  passionless  dignity  of  art.  How  much  more  effective  and 
influential  must  have  been  such  writings,  in  a  day  when  the  pub« 
licity  that  belongs  to  modem  popular  governments  was  unknown, 
and  when  prince  encountered  prince — state,  state — ^and  £eiction, 
faction, — ^not  on  the  broad  arena  of  Representative  Chambers,  or 
through  the  open  controversies  of  an  unsparing  Press,  but  by  all 
the  tortuous  deceits  and  secret  mazes  of  closet  machination  and 
court  intrigue.  Machiavelism  was  not  destroyed,  till  politics  were 
transferred  &om  the  monopoly  of  governors  to  me  common 
heritage  of  nations. 

It  is  only  by  studying  the  correspondence,  the  memoirs, 
the  publications  of  the  time,  that  we  can  see  how  completely 
King-craft  and  State-craft  was  the  intellectual  fashion  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  art  of  making  words  the  disguise  of 
thoughts  was  not  confined  to  England  ([though  it  existed  tiiere 
iii  fim  vigour).  It  was  the  age  of  uie  proiound  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain,  who  was  a  Visconti  upon  a  vast  scale :  it  may  be  traced 
amongst  the  bold  reformers  of  the  Netherlands ;  it  is  to  be  seen 
-even  in  the  honest  pages  of  Sully ;  and  perhaps  through  too 
«oldier-like  a  disregard  of  the  systems  by  which  he  was  siov 
rounded,  the  gallant  Henri  Quatre  fell  a  victim  to  a  malignant  fismib- 
tidsm,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  craftier  Elizabeth 
would  have  soothed  or  quelled.  It  is  by  acknowledging  this  unii- 
▼ersal  fashion  of  statesmanship  that  we  arrive  at  the  true  apology 
for  the  sage  hypocrisies  of  Elizabeth  herself,  and  the  complicated, 
>^inding,  vicious,  but  sagacious  spirit  of  diplomacy  and  intrigtie 
that  animated  nearly  all  who  took  a  share  and  rose  to  eminenee  in 
4he  practical  politics  of  the  age.  The  bold,  imprudent,  and 
areckkss  candour  of  Essex  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  great 
career— when  the  grave  and  solemn  master-spirits  that  adomeii 
its  commencement  had  disappeared  from  the  scene — and  when 
that  mighty  sovereign  was  wearied  and  surfeited  by  the  very 
air  of  falsehood  from  which  her  glory  and  power  had  drawn 
'^e.  and  nourishment — madcj  no  doubt,  the  quality  that  most 
.attotcted  tiie  wily  woman  to  ihe  blunt  {avourite.  In  his  teigedy 
of  ^  Don  Carlos/  Schiller  has  deyoted  a  noble  scene)  tail  of  m 
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true  pUlosopIiy  of  the  drama,  to  the  effeet  produced  On  Phfflp 
br  hearing  truth,  for  the  first  time,  from  Posa.  In  old  age,  anl 
aner  sad  experience  of  the  aching  unrealities  that  constitute  tfa^ 
life  of  craft,  the  heart  opens  to  the  leaBt  semblance  of  honest  and 
plain-spoken  thought.  In  Elizabeth's  youth  Essex  would  have 
oeen  no  rival  to  Leicester — in  her  old  age  Leicester  would  have 
had  no  chance  against  Essex.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  ^e 
jealous  love  for  Essex  that  stung  the  Queen  to  sanction  hii 
execution,  and  embittered  the  last  days  of  her  life — as  it  was  Ao 
discovery  that  this  rude,  hearty  soldier,  could  betray,  no  less  than 
the  most  glozing  courtier — that  he  whom  she  had  trusted  witK 
something  of  the  last  faith  of  dotage  could  insult  her  weak- 
ness, defy  her  resentment,  deceive  her  credulity.  With  Essex 
vanished  not  only  affection,  but  faith  in  human  truth.  In  Eliza^ 
beth's  fate  there  was  retribution — she  had  lived  the  life  of  wileft 
and  delusions,  and  she  found  its  moral  at  the  end  of  the  melan* 
choly  and  tedious  tale. 

The  Court  of  Anne  abounded  with  intrigue  and  deceit  no  leMi 
than  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  there  was  all  the  difference  and  dig* 
tinction  between  the  diplomacy  of  the  several  reigns,  that  may  bo 
noticed  between  the  profound  statesmanship  of  Italy,  and  the  airy 
and  brilliant  courtier-craft  of  France.  The  actors  of  the  one 
stage  are  calm,  laborious,  almost  passionless  in  their  sublime 
hypocrisy ;  those  of  the  other,  a  restless,  egotistical,  and  irritable 
race^  parading  all  their  quarrels,  bruiting  abroad  their  disputes,  and 
flying  to  the  pen  or  the  senate  for  the  vindication  of  those  prindplea 
which  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  day  enforced  by  silent  cunning 
and  astute  cabals.  As  there  never  was  an  age  in  which  Eng- 
land was  more  Italian  than  that  of  Elizabeth,  so  there  never 
was  an  age  in  which  Eng^Iand  was  more  French  than  that  of 
Anne.  The  gallomania  is  not  only  visible  in  the  clear  clipped 
sentences  into  which  the  magnificent  march  of  English  dicnon 
was  minced  and  squared,  in  the  artificial  and  polished  Boileau«- 
ism  of  Pope,  in  the  esprit  de  societe  which  replaced  romance  and 
passion,  in  poetry  ana  letters ;  but  it  may  be  equally  discovered 
m  the  polite  legerdemain  of  politics,  which  was  exhibited  with  so 
graceful  and  gay  an  ease,  by  adventurers  with  ruffles  on  theit 
wrists  and  diamonds  on  their  fingers.  In  the  Court  intrigues  of 
Elizabeth  there  was  the  darkness  and  the  strength  of  tragedy; 
in  those  .of  Anne,  the  lightness,  the  dexterity,  and  the  Inge- 
nious tricks  of  comedy.  Wherever  there  are  two  candidates  for 
the  throne,  the  one  in  possession,  the  other  in  reasonable  expec- 
tation, we  may  be  sure  that  courtiers  and  ministers  will  look  to 
a  double  game.  There  will  ever  be  much  of  what  in  sportii^ 
dang  is  called  ^'  hedging  ;**  the  best  diplomatist  will  be  he  who  is 
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sure  to  win»  whatever  horse  may  lose  the  King's  plate*  In  tl^e 
reign  of  William  III,  this  ingenious  dishonesty  was  carried  <ta ^ 
frightful  excess ;  an  excess  still  comic,  but  a  comedy  in  which 
Mephistophiles  might  have  had  a  hand.  Nothing  in  history  exceeds 
the  baseness  with  which  the  principal  actors  of  the  day  carried 
on  the  double  plot  of  betraying  William  on  the  one  hand,  and  James 
on  the  other*  Halifax,  prostituting  his  great  abilities  to  the  dirtiest 
services;  the  solemn  and  taciturn  Godolphin  remaining  in  the 
ministry,  and  swaying  the  councils  of  William,  avowedly  in  order 
to  be  more  useful  to  the  designs  of  the  exiled  family — now  pouring 
tears  into  the  bosom  of  a  Jesuit  emissary,  and  declaring  that  he 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  from  remorse  for  his  desertion  of 
James;  and  now  fawning  on  the  gloomy  Dutchman,. and  swear- 
ins:  that  his  only  motive  in  seeking  the  confidence  of  James  \ifas 
to  Detray  it  to  Vv  ilUam,  All,  parties,  according  to  the  fluctuations 
of  power,  vying  with  each  other  in  perfidy — traitors  to  William, 
when  in  opposition ;  traitors  to  James,  when  in  office.  Even 
those  holy  men«  who  were  so  instrumental  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688 — the  bishops  themselves — rivalled  the  subtlest  courtier 
in  ingenious  trickery  and  mendacious  equivocation.  It.  is 
amusing  to  observe  their  conduct  when^  on  the  .  declaration 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  "  he  was  invited  over  by  se- 
veral lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal/'  they  were  examined 
by  the. startled  king; — they  not  only  protested  their  innocence, 
but  asserted  the  manifesto  to  be  spurious,  ^^  so  great  a  prince 
could  not  proclaim  a  manifest  falsehood !"  The  venerable  Saa- 
(^oft  himself*  seems  to  glory  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  double  deal- 
ings. What  begun  in  faTsehoocJ,  wa3  in  falsehood  confirmed.  The 
Revolution  was  faithful  to  its  origin.  The  reign  of  WiUiaoi, 
which  was  called^  by  one.  of  the  priests  of  the  day^  "  tjie  restora- 
tion of  Christianity,"  was,  in  fact,  the  ascendancy  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  Judas*  But  still  thes^  nerfidious  men.  were  chaxacterized 
by  extraordinary  talent ;  and  wnat  is  yet  more  remark^le,  tlie 
inost  morally  debased  amongst  them  were  yet  personally  incor- 
rupt* Godolphin  is  a  curious  example  of  the  truth  that  a  D^an 
may  be  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  yet  unpurchaseable  by  money. 
Of  all  thOit  class  of  able  intrigants  Marlborough  was  at  once 
the  basest  and  ablest;  putting  aside  his  military  genius,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  dexterity  w{lh 
which  he  packed  the  cards  and  cogged  the  dice.  Withotit 
ieducatlon^  no  m^n  was  more  accomplished ;  unacquainted  with 
grammar,  he  was  a  master  of  the  best  kind  of  eloquence^  thai: 
^iprhich  persuades  and  convinces ;  he  could  make  himsplf  believ€[di 
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in  tbe  teeth  of  appearances  against  which  no  other  man^s  oadi 
would  have  been  taken ;  he  could  break,  one  after  one,  the  most 
tolemn  obligations,  and  obtain  applause  for  acts  that  should  have 
covered  him  with  infamy.     His  ingratitude  to  James  is  the 
smallest  part  of  his  guilt :  perfidy  is  a  sin  against  society — ingra- 
titude only  a  sin  against  a  man»    He  remained  with  James, 
vowing  the  most  devoted  loyalty,  long  after  he  had  sold  himself 
to  William;    at  noon  he  sat  with  the  Kin^,  and  advised  his 
operations  in  a  council  of  war ;    at  nieht  He  deserted  to  the 
Prince.     James  had  been   warned  of  his  treachery,  but  dis- 
regarded the  admonition.     Nothing  could  be  so  well  timed  as 
Churchill's  desertion;    had  it  occurred  earlier  it  would  have 
inflicted  less  injury  on  James,  and  therefore  conferred  less  service 
dn  his  triumphant  rival.     It  is  evident  too  that  he  had  delayed, 
till  his  influence  over  Prince  Georee  of  Denmark  and  Anne 
had  ripened  the   proper  hour  for  tlie  crowning  treason;  their 
desertion  dignified  and  consecrated  his  own ;  he  had  before  won 
them  secretly  to  favour  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange : 
he  seized  and  declared  the   moment  when  they  should  openly 
assist  in  the  Revolution.     Throughout  the  reign  of  William  this 
splendid  knave  played  his  game  with  the  same  profound  calcu- 
lation ;  he  invested  power  m  every  quarter  that  could  by  possi- 
bility bring  return;  he  reopened  his  intercourse  with  James; 
and  though  that  unfortunate  tyrant  declared  ^^  his  crimes  were 
too  many  ever  to  be  forgiven,"  he  undoubtedly  obtained  the 
confidence  and  mastered  the  secrets  of  the  Court  of  St  Germains. 
Had  James  returned,  and  regained  his  crown,  he  could  have  had 
no  option  but  to  place  Marlborough  beside  his  throne.      While 
thus  secured  with  the  exiles,  Marlborough  and  his  wife  ruled 
the  heir  with  absolute  sway.     Marlborough  could  not,  it  is  true, 
obtain  with  William^  who,  himself  deep  and  dissimulating,  loved 
not  hypocrisy  in  others,  the  ascendancy  to  which  his  talents  and 
services  seemed  entitled ;  but  his  very  discredit  at  Court  he  con- 
trived to  convert  to  his  advantage,  not  only  with  James,  not 
only  with  Anne,  but  with  all  the  powerful  malcontents  of  every 
party ;  the  abrupt  dismissal  from  his  offices,  which  punished  the 
untoward  detection  of  his  falsehood  ;  nay,  even  his  committal  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  were  misfortunes 
which  he  turned  to  account.     Retiring  from  the  Court  of  the 
Monarch,   he  strengthened   every  fortress,   blocked  up   every 
avenue,  in  the  afiections  of  the  heir.     He  consolidated  his  power 
by  biding  his  time.  It  came — Anne  ascended  the  throne,  and  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  received  full  power  to  form  a  ministry.     It 
was  then  that  the  destined  hero  of  Ramilies  for  the  first  time 
found  a  theatre  worthy  of  his  daring  genius  and  vast  designs. 
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He  at  once  threw  oiF  the  mask  of  the  hollow  loyalty  he  had 
assumed  for  the  fallen  family ;  James  could  no  longer  be  of  use 
to  him ;  his  ambition  was  concentred  in  the  person  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  his  tool.  He  felt  that  his  want  of  education  did  not  fit 
him  for  the  same  eminence  in  the  state  as  in  the  field*  Of  his 
military  talents  he  entertained  the  deep  conviction  that  ever  be- 
longs to  conscious  power.  To  consolidate  the  new  dynasty,  to 
rally  the  nation  round  the  new  government,  to  efface  all  remem- 
brance of  his  past  treasons,  to  concentre  on  himself  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  people — for  all  this  there  -was  no  policy  like  war. 
Treason  at  home  could  be  stopped  at  once  by  glory  abroad ;  it 
was  not  enough  to  cut  off  correspondence  with  St  Germains,  it 
was  a  mightier  statesmanship  to  strike  down  the  arm  of  France 
herself;  to  humble  Louis  XIV  was  to  defeat  for  ever  the 
machinations  of  the  Stuarts.  Agreeably  to  these  grand  and 
profound  views,  Marlborough  wisely  disdained  to  constitute  him- 
neU  the  head  of  the  government  he  had  formed ;  he  put  Godol- 
phin,  half  his  creature,  and  wholly  his  friend,  into  the  premier- 
ship; he  reserved  for  himself  the  command  of  the  armies;  he 
threw  over,  without  scruple,  many  of  the  partisans  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  leagued;  he  formed  the  only  administration  tha^ 
amidst  the  elements  of  parties,  could  have  lent  itself  alike  to 
bis  great  views  and  personal  interests ;  dexterously  and  rapidly 
he  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  all  the  more  violent  Tories — the 
secret  Jacobites — the  half-Papists ;  without  committing  his  de- 
signs and  fortunes  to  the  miigs,  he  artfully  conciliated  them 
by  cautious  advances.  Harley,  who  had  played  with 
g^eat  acuteness  and  discretion  that  part  in  the  Commons  which 
ruins  the  bungler,  and  crowns  with  the  highest  honours  the 
dexterous  manoeuvrer — the  part  of  the  trimmer  between  two 
sides; — Harley  was  taken  into  the  government,  and  with  him  was 
admitted  the  most  brilliant  personage  of  the  age,  the  Alcibiades 
of  English  history,  Henry  St  John,  afterwards  Viscount  Bo- 
lingbroke.  Harley  was  born  to  be  a  courtier.  In  that  career 
his  talents  were  more  exhibited  than  those  of  St  John,  who  was 
too  passionate,  restless,  and  high-spirited  for  more  than  occasional 
recourse  to  such  a  profession.  Making  some  allowance  for  the 
caricature  of  satire,  Harley *s  life  justifies  the  cutting  and  laconic 
compliment  of  St  John — that  "  where  anything  was  to  be  got, 
he  could  wriggle  himself  in ;  when  any  misfortune  threatened 
him,  he  could  find  a  way  to  wriggle  himself  out"  He  carried 
into  the  Court  the  policy  he  had  formed  in  the  Senate;  he 
wished  to  conciliate  £ul  parties  by  that  moderation  which  is  often 
the  disgube  of  insincerity.  He  was  a  notable  example  of  a 
'Schemer  who  gains  power  from  both  Ades,  precisely  because 
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nritber  confide  in  bim.     Bland,  smootli,  self-possoMed,  and 
eaationSy  lie  was  not  long  before  he  became  the  arch  fevourite  of 
Anne ;  and  his  ambition  then  sought  to  supplant  those  persons  to 
ivhom  he  owed  his  advancement,  it  is  entertaining  enough  to  per- 
ceive how,  in  the  Court  Comedy,  the  fall  of  the  great  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  is  prepared  by  means  of  her  own  creature. 
Ste  places  Miss  Hill,  afterwards  the  notorious  Lady  Masham, 
about  the  person  of  the  Queen,  as  a  humble  supporter  of  her 
own  interests.     This  lady  seems  to  have  been  just  the  person 
whose  rivalry  no  one  could  have  feared ;  and  precisely  because 
-she  was  despicable  she   became    dangerous.        The   Duchess 
denies  her  talents :  but  could  the  Duchess  imagine  that  her  own 
talents  had  made  her  aereeable  to  the  small,  formal,  tittle-tattling 
mind  of  her  Roval  mistress  ?    It  was  because  Miss  Hill  beat 
the  Duchess  in  the  qualities  of  the  waiting-woman,  because  she 
was  supple,  complaisant,  and  an  excellent  retailer  of  small  gossip, 
^at  the  Queen  soon  learned  to  prefer  her  society.     This  wo- 
man was,  by  the  mother's  side,  related  to  the  Duchess — by  her 
father's  to  Harley.     When  she  was  of  no  account  ^^  Harley  had 
never  done  anything  for  her;"   when  she  was  introduced  at 
Court,  Harley  was  all  kindness  to  his  dear  kinswoman.    He 
became  her  confidant  in  her  love  for  young  Masham,  page  to 
the  Queen ;  he  aided  her  passion — attained  its  success—assisted 
at  her  private  marriage — and  secured  a  friend  far  more  useful 
than  the  Duchess:   for  schemers  ever  prefer  a  tool  to  a  pa- 
tron.     The  insolence  of  the  baffled  favourite  on  discovenng 
that  she  was  supplanted,  opens  scenes  that  would  be  worthy  of 
the  author  of  *  Bertrand  et  Raton.'    **  I  can't  imagine"  (she  says 
in  one  of  her  letters)   **  what  your  Majesty  meant  by  the  ill 
opinion  which  I  have  of  you,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  with  you,  which  I  must  own  I  have  done  very 
much.     And  now,  because  you  pray  to  God  to  open  my  eyes,  I 
will  say  how  you  may  do  that  yourself,  if  you  please :— >6y  living 
with  your  old  faithful  servants  as  you  used  to  do,  and  hearken^ 
4ng  to  the  advice  of  your  faithful  Ministers  and  Cottncil^for  this 
would  open  my  eyes  and  everybody's  else" *     Nor  is  the  abject 
cringing  of  this  vehement  woman,  when  she  found  that  arro- 
gance was  in  vain,  less  comic  than  her  haughty  dictation.     But 
all  Barley's  talents  as  a  courtier  could  not  make  up,  in  an  age 
that  produced  men  so  extraordinary,  for  certain  gross  incapacities 
^  a  minister.     His  political  abilities  have  been  prodigiously  over- 
rated.     His  affection  for  letters  and  literary  men,  the  elegance 
•of  his  own  accomplishments,  the  friendly  panegyrics  of  Swift 
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0ai^Oj^  k^re  served  to  invest  Urn  with  n&ke  i^f^talkM.  H4d 
iitafltB&taoti>fo  business  was  notorious.  St  John  Bpeaka^'^etAf'^ 
the  low^eteiit  tOfvMch  he  bad  sunk  in  the  Coiiitt^<)n$*— )b^  bc^^ 
4tiit  that  rarely  happens  to  ba  able  minister.  It  ii^  uhiVefsally 
;allowed  that  he  was  not  el6qiient  in  Pariiamen^-^tibaif^'h^  %to 
MA  effective  in  Ihe  Boreau-^diat  he- was  indolent  atid-  ^r^^i^^ 
iia)tiiig**^tliat  he  was  secret^  scheming,  insine^re^-^faat  ^ettti  *i\i 
the  tactics  of  party  he  had'  not  the  most  neeefisary  of  all'  art^, 
tiie  art  of  attracting  friends.  What  then  were  his  qua!ifi6at¥eM? 
Considerable  information  upon  all  subjects-^an  e^ble  ^^dilrier 
(not,  however,  according  to  St  John,  untihctuvediby  acoar^en^ss 
of  breeding — ^^acquired  •"  by  the  low  company  "  be  h&d  kept  in 
youth )*^extreme  cunning — admirable  suppleness — long-expe^ 
rience  in  affairs — and  the  most  determined  attachftient  td  hi^-owh 
interests.  In  fact,  he  would  ner^r  have  been  ruined  as  a'coiir- 
ti^r^  but  for  his  blunders  as  a  statesman.  And  new,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  plots  against  Marlborough  and  G<>ddl<- 
phin^  he  suffered  the  most  important  state  secrets  to  be  beh 
tra^d'  to  the  French  by  his  own  spies,  and  suddenly  stood 
before  the  world  in  the  light  of  a  negligent  dupe,  or  a  convioted 
CMspirator.  He  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  is  supposed,  indeed, 
to  have  decided  on  that  step  before,  as  bfeing  most  advantageous 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  his  intrigues — an  hypothesis  whi^h 
jw^  venture  to  doubt  The  resignation  of  St>  John,  whom  there  is 
no  ground  to  suppose  an  accomplice  in  his  underhand  shuffling, 
Aiecessarily  followed.  Oodolphin  and  Marlborough  were  agaki 
triumphant  Meanwhile  the  great  Duke  was  achieving  <^oad 
those  jmperisiiable  laurels  which  overshadow  all  the  vices  of  his 
policy  at  home.  The  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  did 
not  more  signally  eichibit  his  genius  in  war,  than  his  sagtfeiotts 
aiad  discreet  policy  in  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Hanover,  "and 
Vienna,  manifested  his  arts  as  a  diplomatist  But  noW  came 
tlie  time  when  his  consort,  no  less  unprincipled^  but  far  more 
jeckless  and  vehement,  than  himself,  marred  the  fortunes  she^bad 
so  helped  to  make*  Had  Marlborough  remained  in  Engiahds 
he  would  probably  have  retained  his  ascendancy  to  the'  last 
But  he  had  left  his  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  more  itikpetuovs 
spirit  At  a  later  period  ( 1710)  St  John  appears,  by  a  iettidr  to 
his  confidential  agent,  Drummond,  to  have  even  dared- to  teO 
ilie  gf eat  warrior,  with  rude  frankness,  ^^  That  bis  true  intereat 
consuted  in  getting  rid  c^  his  Mrife  as  soon  as  he  could/and  with 
the  best  £race  he  could.''  The  Hero  of  Blenheim  was  either 
too  timid  a  husband,  or  the  betrayer  of  all  men  was  too  loyal  a 
lover,  to  submit  to  this  cold-blooded  proposal.  He  kept  his  wife 
-^aad  he  lost  his  power.    The  Duchess  was,  in  many  i^espeotfe^i 


tbe&ithfid  counterpart  of  the  Duke;  she  had  all  hk  ambftioa, 
and  all  bis  ayarice ;  but  «he  wanted  both  his  cold  teropemniMAt 
an4  high  genius.  Marlborough  was  never  vindictive ;  his'  wtfe^ 
Oft  the  contrary^  never  forgave.  The  hard,  polished,  caloulatii^ 
IJarlbONKigh  had  in  bis  nature  neither  love  nor  hate ;  but  the 
Duchess,  with  all  her  vices,  liad  a  heart — she  was  avaricioilSj  but 
she  could  be  generous — selfish*  yet  not  void  of  eompassion-^-wtth 
all .  the  petty  vanities,  but  with  much  of  the  earnest  devotion^ 
which  form  the  traditional  character  of  the  sex*  When  she 
could  no  longer  rule  a  nation,  slie  entered  with  undiminished 
ardour  into  a  squabble  for  the  right  of  driving  through  the  Park* 
But,  on  'tl)e  other  hand^  she  did  not  forsake  a  friend  with  tlie 
smiling  ease  of  her  husband;  and  her  ambition  almost  loses  its 
chasacter  of  odious  grossness,  when  we  find  how  much  it  was 
centred  and  consolidated  in  the  career  of  her  gifted  consort. 
In  the  old  age  of  this  extraordinary  pair  there  was  a  notable 
contrast  Marlborough  exhibited  the  mournful  and  piteous 
spectacle  of  mental  decay:  his  Duchess,  on  the  contrary,  ripened 
into  a  contemplative  philosopher,  and  her  intellect  seems  to  have 
brightened  as  her  years  increased. 

It  was  long  before,  the  restless  St  John  seems  to  have  turned 
his  genius  from  literature,  pleasure,  and  the  legitimate  career  of 
political  iunbition,  to  the  subtle  tricks  and  intrigues  which  occiH 
pied  the  smooth  spirit  of  Harley.  This  wonderful  man  has 
condentrated  in  himself  all  the  severity  of  a  criticism  which  has 
passed  mildly  by  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries.  It  has  bees 
JUS  fate  to  draw  down  the '  animosity  of  both  the  sections  inta 
whic^  £nglish  opinion  is  rent;-*-<?ondemned  by  the  Whigs  <  as 
a.  Tory — renounced  by  the  Tories  as  a  Freethinker.  With-  hia 
phiiosophical  heresies  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present;  tbey 
were  the  leea  of  his  intellect,  and  betray  as  little  of  the  fascina* 
tion  of  his.  style  as  of  the  vigour  of  his  understaading'. 
Quristianity  may  well  forgive  them,  for  diey  cannot  do  it  any 
harm.  -  For  his  political  conduct,  it  bears  the  most  advantagtsous 
dsmparisDn  witii  that  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries.  He 
wafii  what  in  our  day  would  be  called  a  most  consistent  poli- 
tiieiam  .  He  never  betrayed  his  party ;  and  yet  he  often  resisted  it^ 
exoeases.  Theadministration  he  served. was  not  unfrequently  ^t 
thei  brink  of  destruction  by  the  indolemnt  violence  of  some  of 
the  UltrarTories.  With  all  bis  ambition  he  rarely  yielded  to 
tbeir  elamour)  and  yet  he  never  deserted  their  oommoh  oausei^ 
While  the  Godolphtas  and  Marlbonouglis  and  Harleys  shifted  t6 
andvffo-f^tU  things  with  alL  men^^St  John  remained  true  aopifimr 
iQ'tke  last*  -Even  in-his  own  downfall  he  says,  and  says  pra4 
phetiealty  so  £ir  aa  U»  oim.  times  were  concerned,  <^  the  grief 
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of  my  soul  is  ibis,  I  see  plainly  tiiat  the  Tory  party  is  goa^^*^ 
Cruelly  insulted  and  deeply  mortified  as  he  was  bv  Harley,  ia 
the  inferior  rank  by  which  he  was  thrust  into  tke  peeram^ 
<*  dragged  into  the  House  of  Lords  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mSkm 
my  promotion  a  punishment  not  a  reward  "—urged  not  only 
by  vanity  and  resentment,  but  also  by  selfish  interest,  to  vosim-^ 
for,  as  he  shrewdly  intimates  in  his  letter  to  Sir  W«  Wiodhaaiy 
his  resignation  at  that  time  (so  great  was  his  power)  must  ha^e 
produced  his  recal  on  his  own  terms«»he  yet,  probably^  spoke 
but  the  plain  truth  when  he  declared  *^  that  he  oould  ncrt  bffin|p 
himself  up  to  that  resolution^  when  the  consequence  of  it  must 
have  been  the  breaking  of  his  party  and  the  distress  f)i  the  publie 
afifairs.''  So  in  his  exile,  embittered  and  galled  though  he  was» 
and  infamously  abandoned  in  the  Commons  by  the  very  men 
who  had  hallooed  on  his  measures  and  thriven  on  his  fortunes,  he 
yet  manifested  to  tliis  party,  so  loved  and  served,  the  most  fraak 
and  determined  loyalty.  Impeached — condemned — sentenced 
to  death  in  England ;  courted — invoked — besought  in  France  by 
the  Pretender,  he  suffered  neither  ambition  nor  anger  to  jeopar* 
dize  the  interests  of  his  friends.  He  refused  correspondence 
with  the  Pretender,  retired  to  Dauphine,  referred  himself  and 
his  actions  to  the  judgment  of  his  partisans—-^'  ready  to  venture 
in  their  service  the  little  which  remaksed,  as  frankly  as  he  had 
exposed  all  which  was  gone."  He  did  not,  in  fact,  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  Chevalier,  until  the  instances  of  his  friends  and 
the  supposed  power  of  the  Jacobites  made  such  a  step  not  the 
act  of  an  individual,  but  the  measure  of  a  party ;  and  in  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham  his  chief  aim  is  to  prove  his 
compliant  and  too  &ithful  devotion  to  the  Tories  and  thehr 
councils;  it  is  in  that  aim  that  he  is  chiefly  suocessful. 

The  charge  against  St  John,  of  secretly  tampering  with  die 
Pretender  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  is  now  generally  abandoned 
by  impartial  historians.  There  is  ample  proof  of  such  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  Harley-^ample  internal  evidfence  to  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  St  John.  For  his  subsequent  connexion  with  the 
Chevalier,  it  must  be  said  that  the  imprudence  or  the  crime  was 
shared  with  thousands;  that  he  could  have  owed  no  allegiance  to 
George  the  First,  who  had  sanctioned  the  act  of  attainder  against 
him,  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  measures 
which  the  revenge  of  &ction  ever  perpetrated ;  and  that  all  Us 
prejudices  and  politics  led  him,  at  first,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Stuart  might  be  as  good  a  monarch  for  England  as  the 
Guelf.     He  subsequently  disdained  to  purchase  his  pardon  from 

*  *  Letter  to  the  Biibop  of  Roehtstcr.* 
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tbe  Kiii^  by  the  betrayal  of  any  individuals  with  whom  that  oon-^' 
oexton  rad  associated  him,  and  we  have  Lord  Stair's  evidence 
that  he  insisted  especially  ^^that  it  was  better  to  wait  with' 
patience,  however  long,  than  to  arrive  with  precipitation  at  his 
end  by  departinfi"  from  the  high  road  of  probity  and  honour.'' 
*^  To  consent  tooetray  individuals,  or  to  reveal  that  which  has 
been  oonlided  to  me,  would  be  to  dishonour  myself  for  ever;"  *' 
^«nB  scrupulousness  which  would  have  been  evinced  by  few  poH- 
tfdaas  of  his  day.  On  the  whole,  then^  so  far  a»  mithful  and 
consistent  adherence  to  party  interests  and  party  friendships  can 
eonstitute  (as  it  is  ordinarily  held  to  do)  an  honest  and  upright 
politician,  St  John  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  above  the  stanchird 
of  the  herd  of  his  contemporaries*  And  it  is  amusing  enough  to 
find  him  condemned  by  those  who  excuse  the  baseness  of  Harley^ 
and  gloss  over  the  perfidies  of  Marlborough.  Consistent  to 
party,  he  was  also  personally  incorrupt.  He  did  not  scruple,  it 
IS  true,  to  apply  what  may  be  called  secret  service  money  to  the 
objects  to  which  Ministers  generally  have  applied  it.  But,  with 
the  greatest  facilities  for  peculation,  and  with  the  most  malignant 
research  into  all  his  conduct,  every  accusation  of  appropriatinr 
money  to  himself  signally  failed.  In  his  short  connexion  with 
the  Pretender  he  appears  to  have  sacrificed  considerably;  ho 
laid  himself  too  open  to  immediate  and  easy  refutation  not  to  be 
believed  when  he  asserted  "  that  it  was  notorious  he  had  spent 
a  fi^eat  sum  in  the  Pretender's  service,  and  never  would  be 
obliged  to.  him  for  a  farthing.''  '*  In  which  case,*'  he  addSj, 
^*  I  believe  I  was  single."  f  His  patronage  was  confessedly 
devoted  to  the  largest  interests  of  his  party,  and  he  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  lavish  on  the  companions  of  his  private  plea^ 
sures  what  were  the  fitting  rewards  of  his  associates  in  the  publie 
service.  These  were  not  qualities  common  at  that  day.  Any 
dispassionate  and  penetrating  judge  of  human  character  will  ob* 
serve,  in  examining  the  attributes  and  peculiarities  of  St  John, 
how  little  of  systematic  craft  or  cold  hypocrisy  entered  into  his 
composition.  He  was^  indeed^  frank,  impetuous,  and  imprudent 
to  a  singular  degree,  when  we  remember  the  example  of  the 
plotting  times,  his  own  great  talents,  and  deep  experience  of 
men.  His  indiscretions,  more  than  his  faults,  ruined  his  fortunes, 
and  darkened  his  memory.  Had  he  been  an  artful  hypocrite  he 
would  never  have  been  an  exile,  and  would  have  retained  the  name 
of  Arch-Champion  of  the  High  Church.  If,  instead  of  leaving 
behind  him  an  impotent  but  no   doubt  sincere  attack  on  the 

*  See  Lord  Stair's  letter  to  Craggs,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Baling- 
broke's  *  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham.' 
t  •  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Windhwn.' 
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Qtd^rforeS)  he  had  had  the  dissimulalion  to  leave  a  defence  of 
Pltiralities,  he  would  have  been  lauded  by  every  reverend  critic, 
T^tfa  the  same  eulogium  which  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Gay — 

"  St  John,  sweet  of  mien, 
t  Full  steadfast  both  to  Church  and  Queen." 

The  small  and  bitter  Horace  Walpole,  that  bloodless  sceptic  in 
human  virtue  itself,  makes  this  evident  in  one  sentence  of  a 
letter  to' Sir  Horace  Mann — **It  is  comical  to  see  how  Lord 
!l^<^gbroke  is  given  up  here,  since  the  best  of  his  writings,  his 
Metaphysical  I)ivinity,  have  been  published.  While  he 
betrayed  and  abused  every  man  who  trusted  him,  or  who  had 
f^r^ven  him,  or  to  whom  he  was  obliged,  he  was  a  hero,  a  patriot, 
and  a  philosopher,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age.  The 
moment  his  Craftsmen  against  Moses  and  St  Paul  were  pub- 
lished, we  have  discovered  that  he  was  the  worst  man  and  the 
wbrst  writer  in  the  world."  And  as  a  hero,  a  patriot,  and  a 
philbsopher,  would  the  most  brilliant  Tory  that  ever  existed  have 
passed  to  posterity  in  the  hallelujahs  of  his  party,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  had  he  had  but  the  decent  wit  to  abandon  moralizing 
theism  for  sanctimonious  hypocrisy.  His  earlier  profligacies, 
nrneh  exaggerated  as  they  have  been,  were  made  conspicuous  by 
thfeir. daring  and  careless  effrontery — ^yet  if,  like  Fox,  he  had  re-' 
tained  the  support  of  a  party,  or  if,  like  Wilberforce,  he  had 
cctociKated  the  deference  of  a  sect,  like  Fox  and  Wilbeiforce  he 
Wbuld  have  received  a  generous  pardon  for  the  irregularities  of 
his  yotith.  The  warmth  of  his  passions  extended  to  his  temper. 
The  implacable  enemies  he  created  amongst  the  Whigs  he  might 
easily  have  avoided,  if,  like  many  of  his  party,  he  had  secretly  in- 
trigued with  their  leaders.  But  he  carried  all  the  fervour  of  the 
orator  into  all  the  hostilities  of  the  partisan.  An  orator  by  tem- 
perament must  ever  be  indiscreet.  The  personal  resentment 
agaitist  him  was  the  result  of  his  uncompromising  boldness, 
occasioned  "  in  part/'  as  he  himself  confesses,  '*  unnecessarily  by 
the' warmth  of  my  temper,  and  by  some  unguarded  expressions, 
for  which  I  have  no  excuse  to  make  but  that  which  Tacitus 
mdkes  for  his  father-in-law,  Julius  Agricola,  ^  honestius  putabam 
offendere  quam  odisse.'"^  The  same  bluntness  of  imperious 
purpose  and  conscious  superiority  prevented  him,  during  tlie 
latter'  years  of  Anne's  life,  from  attempting  to  secure  iavour 
wLth.lier  successor.  His  bold  bearing  on  the  accession  of 
Qeorge  the  First  presents  a  notable  contrast  to  the  cring- 
ing  baseness    of   Harley.      Lord    Stair,    who    knew    human 

•  «  Letter  to  Sir  W.  'Windham.* 
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character  well,  describes  him  exactly  in  his  .letter  to  Ct^tggp 
— where  he  says,  "  Je  scjavais  bien  par  son  earactere, .  i^i^l 
ne  faisont  pas  les  choses  a  demi" — "I  knew  by  his  charac- 
ter that  he  would  do  nothing  bif  halfs^^ — a  character  the  reverse  of 
the  hypocrite  or  sel^eeker.  Even  his  letter  to  Sir  W.  Wind- 
ham,  a  masterpiece  of  composition  though  it  be,  is  extravagantly 
imprudent ;  tne  plain  .  zeal  with  which  he  declares  that  <^be 
abhqrred  Oxford" — the  scorn  w;ith  whidi  he  speaks  of  the 
Whinisic^,  or.  Hanoverian  Tories — ^the  cutting  contempt  with 
wluch  he  4isppses  of  the  Jacobites — and  the  melancholy.  ao4 
high-spirited  indignation  with  which  he  stigmatizes  the  whola*- 
sfb  ingratitude  of  his  party  to  himself,  were  all  calculated  ,  to 
frustrate  his  one  great  object  of  vindicating  himself  in  the  eyes 
oi  the  Y&cy  persons  he  addresses,  while  his  measured,  indifferenti 
and  proud  language  towards  the  reigning  dynasty,  was  not  c^<- 
cul^ted  to  advance  him  with  the  Kin^  or  soften  the  Govern- 
ment Accordingly,  though  previously  to  the  publication .  of 
that  letter,  he  had  received  a  promise  of  pardon  from  the  King, 
though,  as  a  first  step  towards  conciliation,  his  father  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage,  yet  seven  years  elapsed  from  the  latter 
event  before  the  promise  was  fulfilled  and  the  pardon  granted^ 
and  even  then  it  was  purchased  by  the  gold  of  his  wife«  and 
cursed  with  attaint  of  blood,  incapacity  of  inheritance,  and 
exclusion  from  public  honours.  After  his  return  to  England  hjs 
re-entrance  into  political  controversy  was  marked  bv  the  same  im^ 
perious  genius  and  impetuous  indiscretion;  admitted  to  au 
interview  with  Walpole,  he  could  not  conceal  his  resentment* 
and  hatred,  but  rose  suddenly  and  left  the  room:-^For  his  own 
interest  nothing  could  be  less  wise  than  his  assaults  not  only  on 
the  Government,  but  on  the  very  measures  most  agreeable  to  the 
King,  or  than  his  first  coalition  and  his  subsequent  breach  with 
Pulteney.  With  all  his  powers  of  intellect — with  all  his  ex- 
perience of  affairs — with  all  his  capacities  for  business^  there  is 
re^on  to  doubt  whether  St  John  was  really  an  efficient  practical 
man,  or  whether  he  would  ever  have  distmguished  himself  as  a 
minister  of  vast  views,  or  have  founded  a  Government  of  long 
duration.  We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  the  brilliant  orator,  the 
Parliamentary  leader,  must  also  combine  the  (qualities  of  tl^? 
Legislator — the  more  especially  if  he  unite  with  the  gifts  of 
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*  Bp^ix^broke's  rosentiaents  were  as  strong  as  aU  his  other  passiona,  and  to  thKs 
constttutioiial  bias,  by  no  means  incompatible  with  high  and  generous  natures,  bi^t 
on  the  contrary  their  ordinary  characteristic,  must  be  attributed  his  bitter  anger  at 
thb'd^seovery  of  Pope's  most  dishonourable  breach  of  confidence  with  respect  to 
the  '  Patriot  King.'  Precisely  in  proportion  to  the  love  he  had  felt  for  Pope 
was  his  indignation  at  the  petty  treachery  of  the  poet. 
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rioquenee  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  habits  of  hoA* 
ness ;  but  this  is  too  often  not  the  case.  St  John  seems  to  us  in 
some  subordinate  respects  to  bear  resemblance  to  the  ablest 
debater  that  the  Aristocracy  of  this  day  exhibits  in  the  House 
of  Commons — Lord  Stanley;  —  of  course  the  degrees  of  in- 
tellect are  very  different — ndr,  while  Lord  Stanley  is  exempt 
from  the  vicious  irregularities,  can  he  pretend  to  the  same 
marvellous  combination  of  endowments ;  but  so  far  as  te^ 
inarkable  abilities  for  debate,  great  aptitude  in  the  mastery 
of  official  details,  ready  display  of  all  resources,  a  warm, 
indiscreet,  haughty,  and  impetuous  temper,  Which  produces 
momentary  effects  by  permanent  sacrifices,  are  concerned, 
we  may  trace  a  certain  affinity  of  gifts  and  peculiarities ;  and 
the  living  orator  is  a  proof  how  little  of  legislative  success  may 
be  combined  with  the  greatest  debating  powers.  St  John 
^eems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  based  his  system  upon  a  party 
that  is  incapable  of  permanetit  duration,  viz.,  that  of  the  Modi^- 
rate  Tories ;  this  is  pl-eci^ely  th&  adoption  of  a  caus6  from  which 
you  emasculate  the  passion — it  is  one  that  succeeds  well  in  bpposi- 
tioh,  but  ifuils  in  office,  because  office  raises  a  new  host  of 
enemies  in  your  own  camp ;  half  your  followers  suspect  you, 
and  in  the  first  disaster  oreak  forth  and  desert.  St  John  ac- 
cordingly found,  throughout  his  short  career,  that  thos6  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  were  hh  own  followers,  and  the  moment  h6 
fell,  not  all  the  remembrance  of  his  serviced,  not  all  the  per- 
gonal attetchment  which  his  social  qualities  inspired^  could  sustain 
the  spirit  or  prevent  the  defection  of  the  motley  crew  in  which 
he  had  represented  the  lukewarm  by  irritating  the  ardent.  As 
a  negotiator  his  great  work  was  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  whole 
labour  and  responsibility  of  which  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  and  in 
the  meckanical  details  of  which  he  exhibited  masterly  address ; 
but  making  all  allowance  for  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  the 
jeri'ors  foisted,  against  his  will,  upon  his  general  outline,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  confess  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  reversed 
all  the  triumph  of  the  war—  that  it  was  the  conception,  as  h6 
himself  half  allows,  of  a  calculating  partisan,  and  not  of  a  far- 
sighted  statesman.  If  the  peace  itseff  did  but  little  honour  to 
his  diplomacy,  neither  did  his  anticipation  of  the  result  evince 
the  prophetic  gifls  of  a  sa&^e  leader  of  faction ;  he  had  reckoned 
on  tnis  peace  as  the  establishment  of  Tory  rule  upon  an  im- 
pmshable  basis^^instead  of  this,  the  peace  became  the  ruin  of 
the  Tdries.  St  John  ascribes  this  failure  of  the  "  Tory  Mille- 
nary^l  to  various  causes, — the  incapacity  of  Harley,  the  bad 
epnstitution  of  the  ministry,  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  Allies,— all  very  probable  causes,  but  caus6b 
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whkh  k  prefdimd^r  and  calmer  reason  woald  hare  foreseen  from 
aferi  in  ftet^  the  peace  itself,  however  concluded,  must  hare 
been  fatal  to  the  Tories.  War,  especially  one  so  triumphant 
had  rallied  the  nation  round  the  reigning  dynasty,  the  Jacobites 
mA  the  Hanoverian  Whimsicals  tvere  alike  compelled  to  merge 
tHth  the  Moderates  led  by  St  John,  while  the  Whigs,  now  joined 
with  Marlborough,  were  pleased  with  continental  triumphs,  and 
Widened  (as  ever  is  the  case  with  that  party  in  war)  teaindt 
tiie  dfftnestic  administration.  Perhaps  we  shall  always  find  in 
Eiigland  that  war  is  the  life  of  Toryism^  and  that  peace  is  its 
surest  foe.  The  private  excesses  of  St  John  were  no  doubt 
great,  however  Exaggerated  by  his  own  careless  display  of  them 
and  the  attacks  of  his  foes ;  but  they  are  not  without  considera- 
ble excuse — his  education  was  neglected  by  his  fether,  he  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  pious  care  of  a  Presbyterian  grand- 
mother and  a  grotesque  Puritan  preceptor.  A  boy  or  edger 
temper,  high  spirit,  ana  the  quickest  perceptions,  was  set  down 
to  feast  his  capacities  on  a  huge  folio  containing  the  Homilies  of 
Dr  Manton,  a  Worthy  non-conformist,  chiefly  memorable  for 
having  produced,  as  a  sort  of  theological  conceit,  119  ser- 
mons on  the  119th  Psalm!  From  such  studies  and  teachers 
he  Was  suddenly  sent  to  the  turbulent  Microcosm  of  Eton, 
thence  to  Oxford,  and  from  Oxford  he  was  let  loose,  without 
^  guide,  upon  the  world;  he  could  have  been  little  more 
than  seventeen  when  he  was  thus  made  lord  of  himself,  and 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen  were  the  years  in  which  the 
tales  of  his  more  reckless  profligacy  must  find  their  dates. 
View  then  this  boy,  high-born,  with  great  expectations,  lavish 
command  of  money,  already  celebrated  for  extraordinary 
brilliancy  of  conversation,  and  still  more  for  the  fatal  gift  of  sur- 
passing personal  beauty,  disgusted  betimes,  by  the  contact  of  the 
most  oppressive  asceticism  with  the  sober  wisdom  of  restraint, 
-^not  only  neglected  by  his  father,  but  beholding  in  hereditary 
licentiousness  example  and  excuse;  endowed  with  vehement 
passions — possessed  of  the  liveliest  spirits  and  the  most  robust 
eonstitutioh — cast  into  a  society  where  to  be  dissipated  was  to 
be  distinguished, — and  the  consequences  are  too  obvious,  not  to 
furnish  errors  with  excuse.  Helvetius  has  luminously  shown 
now  the  conduct  of  individuals  is  shaped  by  the  opinion  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live — how  in  proportion  to  passion  and 
tp  intellect  will  be  the  love  of  distinction — ^and  how,  if  the  spirit 
of .  society  confer  distinction  on  frivolity  and  vice,  emulation 
and  desire  of  glory  will  be  debased  into  incentives  to  effeminacy 
or  excess — ^the  same  men  who  would  have  been  most  abstemious 
in  Bpf&tt!^  might  hslve  beeft  the  tnost  toluptttous  in  Ionia.    At 
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tlie  time  in  wliich  St  Jobn  commenced  lib  career  the  anim.at 
Loiulon  retained  the  taint  of  the  Court  of  CltuleS'llM!  jSecoad  fyth- 
pefliai^s,  indeed,  to  this  day  they  have  not  wholly-  overoaac 
tha  lierecHtary  infection ;  the  influence  of  the  gmve  l>utEli.  kn^ 
never  penetrated  the  gay  haunts  of  fashion,  ranlc, and  wit;  Che 
j>oets  aiid  men  of  letters  themselves,  whose  acquaintaBDeF- tfaf 
Dr^Uiant  boy  courted  with  avidity,  were  no  rigid  naenton';  the  old 
cfiinni  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Cav&lierft  itJIl  exi9t«d.^-'««ii 
one   side,  the  grimmest  etarchness— -on  tho  otbcr,  llia'  racicHt 

f  censed     Thns  Ht  John,  whose  ruling'  passion  wu  to  ^ne^-wbd, 
ke  Csesar,  placed  in  a  village,  had  been  ■   i 

"  The  first  wrestler  on  the  gT,een," 
vaa  Dinged  by  ambition  itself  to  give  the  rein  tg  his  bassion^. 
'Habifis  formed  in  early  youth    are  not  discarded  with  i^  heV- 
vday.    -$t  John's  first  marriage  was  at  once  premature,mid  unfof- 
iitunate;  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  violeut  and  unwoniari^ 
i!tevp«r,  combined  with   the   unaSectionate   selfishness  .p^   hu 
iwife.     .Quarrels  commenced   with  the   h< 
iwded  in  formal  separadon.     St  John's  raj 
^m.{»):^lip  life  increased  his  temptations  \)y 
.fle-cwap  rather  the  solicited  than  the  sed 
?yw^"  writes  JPrior  to  him,  "and  women 
-dther,  hwd;  hit  appears  to  have  added  mi 
',Msf»tty  by  his  convivial  qualities  at  the 

-ro^sajn  t^e  salons,     Hb  graver  aspirations  led  him  to  regard 

,,-pl^urfi^.  aa,  paths  to  his  goal.     It  is  recorded  of  him  that  le 

>ji0ver  .allowed  pleasure  to  interfere  with  business,  and  his  ex- 

^rperjiSQce   taught  him   the   philosophy   he  himself  asserts,   ^at 

fxpleapiire.  was  ap  able  minister  to  business.     His  faults  were  not 

regarded  by  his  contemporaries  with  much  asperity,  thbugh  lie 

himself,  perhaps,  like  the  noble  poet  of  our  own  days,  had  the 

,|pi|>le  of  parading  more  than  he  committed.     He  had  certainly 

somethiBg  of  the  coxcomb  in  his  flexile  and  brilliant  h^tUre^pa 

I  'tt'eakness  tenderly  but  shrewdly  hit  off  by  SflHIft: — "  He  was 

^.ft^id  of'mixing  pleasure   and  business,  and  of' being  esteemed 

"  eaoellent  at  both,  upon  which  account  be  had  a  ifreat  r&st>^ct 

I' for  the  characters  of  Atcibiades  and  Petrmuus,  especially  ^e 

]'..  Jatter,,  yhom  he  would  be   gladly  thought  to  resettle.      His 

:■■  detractors  charged  him   with   some   degree  of  affectation,  's(nd 

Jtethfips  not  attf^thervrithout  ground,  since  it  was  harfjlyij^s- 

';.isibTe  for  ayourigman  WiA  half  the  business  of  ^x  natiamnpon 

>.  hia,  oud  the  applause  of  the  whole,*  to  eSciape  sotiie  tibctWe  of 

■  ■     •'"nApMNfclqnthBwaryvMcb  <MO»™  io- oDS  of  tlit,J)aui'|l|faf|l'|i)bi4^rHl 
wg^ki,  ii  an  iiutMKe,  anMog  nuuijr,  of  the  remarkable  In^witeKtiifi^oC^g^uft'i 
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thatkiftrniky.'^  It  must  ako  he  said  for  St  John,  that  no  i^Qoner 
did  ke  find  a>co»g«flial  and  tender  partner  in  his  secoQd  wife-j 
•f  whom^  many  years  a&er  their  unioo,  be  speaks  with  all  ttie;  en- 
ilwiitiaiiD  •/  first  love^  and  all  the  devotion  of  tried  fx^ndjsliip^ 
ihan  his  exoe^aes  vanish  from,  the  stage*    Unlike  the  pop^r^ed 

Etoflkfate  whomaffeotion  retaina  not,  whom  years  cannot  chasten, 
e  euibked  »o4  the  odious  spectacle  of  debauched  maturity  ^afi^ 
ivkififa  ag«/  Whatov}er.  the  vices  of  his  speculative.  phUo;^p^hy, 
^Ac^praeticalphilosophy  thatjcharacterised  his  sentiments  a^ah|s 
aetiiDna  .after  his  first  return  from  England  is  at  fonc^^l^^e 
enough  to  be  benevolent)  rigid  enoush  to  be  abstenupu^  ^  ^t 
that  time  he  was  the  chastest  writer  in  England — one  of  me  most 
(exemplary  livers.  He  has  been  accused  of  an  ambitious  yearning 
for  t^e^cene^  of  action  amidst  all  his  eloquent  declami(iffon8i<m 
^  happiness  of  retirement.  But  in  this  accusation  thisbe^  is 
praise.*     Still  in  the  prime  of  life,   ''sobered,  not  'SCdthecliliy 

"  IS  of  Iris  timefiHM)oliiMlttfd 

trpiison 

country  if  he  had  looked  with  the  indifferent  eyes  of  ^iSih 

stoicism  upon  the  hideous  corruption  that  characterised' fbd^'td- 

miiiistration  of  Walpole.     Often  indeed,  amidst  all  the  tottert^ 

^^^e^  a  hermitage  to  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  were'tumleldf 

r  the,  greatest  orator  of  his  age  must  have  panted^  tb  siasj^tje 

senates  with  indignant  genius,  and  gather  round  him^^  iiy*^tlie 

.  stormy  field  in  which  the  oattles  of  patriots  are  lost  or  \^^,'tlle 

'  ^bierty  and  the  virtue  he  aroused  aiia  invoked  in  the  noblesf  |U)« 

temical  papers  of  which  our  literature  can  boast.     PhU^M^yis 

..but  egotism  when  it  ceases  to  be  active.     Nor  was  there '  llMss 

dignity  in  Bolingbroke's  retirement,  nor  less  coBSoIatidrl^  kl  'bis 

/repose,  ..because  he  was  not  unmindful    of   that'  toe^^d^'^mid 


Ui^^ul 


,  <lif;^^9fi,     **  A  young  man  with  half  the  business  of  the  nation  upoir  l^im  ana  the 

'  applause  of  .the  whoU  " — the  applause  of  the  whole  what? — business- o^ilhenk^imi? 

If  you,  turn  the  construction  into  good  English,  it  beeotnea  nottMnse;i^:iTt>The 

'  -  busiWeks  of  half  the'  nation,  and  the  applause  of  the  whole.**  wouH  he  t))e/^ght 

..'   bvrotnivtion,  but  a  most  blundering  antithesis,  for  a  minister  has  the  bu»nes6  of 

.  the- whole  nation,  Ihough  he  may  have  but  half  the  business  upon  hbn^'    NbitAng 

can  more  strongly  attest  the  nature  of  the  inconsidered  conrentional  'dat]|pKbich 

-  Yilervades  our  criticism  than  the  current  praises  of  Swift's-  singular  eori^lne^find 

:    excellent  English,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  denied  the  very  excellenjpe  for 

>    "frhicb  he  ought  to  be  most  remarkable.     One  criticlias  told  us  that  thfei'^'h  not 

a'sing^  metaphor  to  be  found  in  Swift !!  I  and  Mr  Cook,  the  M4  Ui^lMt^h^  of 

^  ^rd  Boliiigbroke,  who  ought  to  know  better,  prefers  Bolingbroke's  6tyl«j|ij[]i  <^^ft*s, 

.  ..'teTOfr0O'*^'tbe  plain  and  unpretending  language  of  the  Deai^  so  utterly  4|^^  ^ 

€p^f^  and  ornament,  could  never  be  compared  wiUi  that  at  the  miin  he' Vai^'ifihfays 

ready  to  acknowledge  as  his  master.**     Now  we  will  v^tnre  to  sky  tMlt  iMi*^  are 

more  metaphors,  ornaments,  and  figures  in  one  page  of  Dean  Swift  than  ki  three 

-  bf  Lb^d'Bolxngftrokt.  '  The  real  charm  of  Swift  is  in  the  f«mili«r  exercise  of  « 

tnbst 'coj^fotts 'lieaMy  • 


-«- 
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nysterious  affinity  which  almost  inrariably  connects  die  insptrt* 
tions  of  genius  with  the  interests  of  manland. 

Of  the  writings  of  Bolin^broke,  this  is  not  an  pcMsion  to 
treat  at  length.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  same  mixture  of 
passion  and  thought  which  individualised  his  own  chaiaeter.  His 
style  is  remarkable  fpr  a  dignity  always  worn  with  ease.  It  pos- 
sesses much  of  the  nameless  fascination  in  prose  for  which  Byron 
is  remarkable  in  verse.  It  carried  into  the  clear  and  logical 
diction  of  his  own  day  a  majesty  of  style,  and  a  rich  sweetness 
of  sentiment,  that  belong  rather  to  the  writers  of  a  former  age. 
There  are  passages  in  the  ^  Reflections  on  Exile/  which  might 
have  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  this  might  be  that,  like  the  old  writers,  Bolingbroke  was 
deeply  embued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  language;  and 
in  the  Norman  fire  and  Saxon  vigour  of  the  English  noble  we 

et  recognise  the  senatorius  decor  of  the  patrician   Roman. 

~is  learning  was  not  so  profound  as,  in  his  later  day  especially, 
he  wished  it  to  be  thought;  but  his  reading  was  extensive,  and 
his  memory  prodigious.  When  Pope  was  asked  if  Bolingbroke 
knew  Hebrew,  he  answered,  ^^  No,  but  he  knows  all  that  has 
been  written  about  that  sort  of  thing^."  And  if  in  this  species 
of  knowledge  there  was  much  brilliancy,  so  there  was  some 
charlatanism.  L|ke  most  men  who  have  played  a  great  and 
dazzling  part  in  active  life,  Bolingbroke  had  indeed  in  his  nature 
something  of  the  genius  of  imposture.  Versatile,  gifted,  and 
wonderful  as  he  was,  he  wished  to  pass  himself  off  as  yet  more 
versatile,  gifted,  and  wonderful.  Perhaps  a  certain  exaggeration  of 
this  sort  is  too  often  necessary  for  success  upon  that  stage  in  which 
the  world  is  an  audience — as  the  liandsomest  actress  must  still  w^ar 
rouge.  Of  his  eloquence,  like  that  of  Pericles,  we  have  no  re- 
mains, but  ample  testimony.  Swift  says  ^'  that  understanding  men 
of  both  parties  had  agreed  that  in  this  point,  in  their  memory 
and  judgment,  he  (St  John)  was  never  equalled."  The  hostile 
Burnet  speaks  of  his  eloquence  as  superhuman.  Lord  Chesterr 
field,  who  had  heard  him  in  the  Lords,  where  he  produced,  how- 
ever, less  e£fect  than  in  the  Commons,  gives  way  to  an  admiration 
pf  his  oratory  very  unusual  in  the  measured  criticism  of  that 
fastidious  arbiter.  In  a  conversation  upon  the  treasures  lost  to  us 
by  time  and  accident,  when  one  was  expressing  wiBhe9  to  recover 
the  lost  books  of  Livy,  another  the  comedies  of  Menander,  Lor4 
Chatham  is  said  to  have  declared  ^'he  should  prefer,  on  tb^ 
\ifhole,  a  speech  of  Lord  Bolingbroke."  In  conversation 
he  was  no  less  remarkable  (yet  that  was  an  age  of  conversa* 
tionalists);  in  his  earlier  career  it  was  celebrated  for  vivacity 
and    wit;    in   his    maturer  years  it  took  a  more   lofty   tone;. 
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Lied  Ortery^  vbo  knew  him,  tells  us,  in  the  vein  of  p^s^tk 
extravagance,  which  characterized  that  feeble  but  not  inelegant 
Ktteruteur,  that  ^^  it  united  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  the  dignity 
and  ease  of  PKny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace."  Such  was  the  emi* 
Bent  man  who  shed  over  the  times  of  Anne  the  lustre  of  a  genius 
no  less  signal  in  peace  than  that  of  Marlborough  in  war,  and 
whose  official  career  commenced  and  closed  in  that  brief  and 
brilliant  reign  of  vast  events  and  base  intrigues.  We  have  said 
that  from  Court  plots  and  cabals  St  John  appears  to  have  long 
kept  himself  aloof.  But  at  last  we  find  his  restless  energies 
compelled  into  those  darker  paths.  The  schism  between  Harley 
and  himself  became  vehement  and  irreconcileable ;  the  Queen^s 
health  was  precarious— -the  succession  of  the  Elector  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  destructive  of  the  Government  and  the  Tories. 
Harley  indeed  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and  affected 
to  feel  a  confidence  which  the  shrewdness  of  St  John  knew  to 
be  ill-founded.  The  greatest  differences  as  to  the  necessary 
policy  in  circumstances  so  critical  existed  between  Harley  and 
St  John.  It  became  necessary  that  one  should  fall.  St  Joh^n 
made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  Premier—^ 
Harley  disguised  not  his  fear  and  hatred  of  St  John,  Each 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  at  Court.  Prepared,  by  his  diplo*- 
macy  with  the  allies  in  the  recent  Treaty,  for  intrigues  at  home 
behind  the  scenes,  St  John  displayed  something  of  the  same 
powers  be  had  exhibited  before  the  lamps.  He  won  Lady  Masham 
from  his  rival.  Harley  was  forsaken  by  the  very  creature 
he  had  raised  to  supplant  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  He 
apposed  Harley  openly  in  the  Council — he  sid^d  with  the 
Queen  against  the  wish  of  the  Elector  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Lords  as  Duke  of  Cambridge—his  opinion  prevailed  against 
Harley's.  He  already  shook  Anne's  confidence  in  her  favourite* 
The  more  powerful  Tories,  Harcourt,  Windham,  Bromley,  he 
had  secured  to  himself.  In  vain  Swift  tried  to  reconcile  the 
rivals — every  meeting  ended  in  fresh  quarrels.  In  despair  Har- 
ley secretly  wrote  to  Mariborough  (whom  his  arts  had  driven 
abroad)  and  basely  courted  the  assistance  of  the  man  he  had 
belarayed.  The  Duke,  for  once  in  his  life  resentful,  refused  to 
forgive  his  humbled  foe ;  but  this  was  rather  wise  calculation 
than  hot  revenge.  St  John  discovered  Harley's  treason,  and 
well  availed  himself  of  that  knowledge  with  the  Queen.  The 
eomedy  thickened — the  waiting-woman  Masham  was  ever  at  her 
post — all  things  smiled  on  St  John.  Harley's  conduct  was  posi-i- 
lively  ludicrous :  at  one  time  all  rage  and  oatlis,  at  another  tim^ 
9U  fawning  and  smiles ;  now  vowing  vengeance-^now  ^^  staying 
|f»  rapp^i? ;"  grasping  at  every  atom  of  patronage-^losiag  every 
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iM^d  Upon  power.    At  length  came  Act  V.    The  catastrophe 

drew  near — it  was  the  moment  for  Harley's  downfiilL     A  cabinet 

council  was  held;  St  John  was  there  to  witness  his.crowaii^ 

triumph;  all  the  ministers  were  present     The  Queen,  sickly 

and  infirm,  graced  with  her  parting  smile  the  dismissal  of  the 

Prime  Minister.     Then  all  Harley's  smoothness  vanished-^diit 

broke  the  wrathful  malignity  of  the  defeated  ^^  Over<-reach."    Me 

poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse.     The  haughty  St  John,- ever 

impigeVf  iracundus,  was  not  the  man  to  brook  in  silence  the 

insults  of  a  foe.     The  presence  of  the  feeble  sovereign  imposed 

no  restraint  on  the  victor  and  the  vanquished.    Harley  threw  up 

his  staff  of  office  with  fierce  assurances  of  "  revenge  upmoi  them 

all/'     He  retired  with  few  personal  friends,  with:  still  fewer  per- 

jsonal  partisans.     And  now  St  John,  the  hero  of  the  •play,  seiemed 

to  be  almost  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition.     The  ^  Peace  that 

:  was  to  be  the  consolidation  of  his  party  cencluded-H4ii8  enemy 

spelled — his  schemes  triumphant — tl^  Queen  stcured,-^wfaiit 

.r,€^^UMnied  to  prevent  his  grasp  on  the  destinies. 4)fx the  JQwlish 

empire?    Just  in  the  very  climax  of  triumph  canie  thatste^n 

Svouemmt  which  no  politicians  foresee-<-the  death  ^of  a  liingle 

pexson  overthrew  every  scheme  !     Fatigued,  exhausted,- terriftad, 

tjii^  Queen  retired  from  the  stormy  council^  dedttridg'^*  sbcf  slumid 

..ji^trOutlive  it," — ^was  oarried  to  the  bed  of 'death.;-^and.4he.acctt 

,^  si^^ie  exhibits  the  accession  of  the  saturnine  Electoc—v-B^tifig- 

l^ke  di^aced,    menaced — before  hkn    not   honours^  r^l^oy, 

power,  garters  and  dukedoms,  and  the  Treasurer's  stsi&^but 

.^peachment,  proscription,  and  the  scaffold  I     Yet  e^en  in  these 

.,  direary  changes  this  singular  man  moves  with  a  graoefal  ease  and 

.,  ^eifrpossession  that  keeps  up  the  comedy  to  the. closer  tHjs  part 

^  .9Qiila  have  been  playea  by  Le\«^,  not  Kemblej  imd  jn  fheifKi^i'- 

,.:tion^of>Themistocles  we  still  see  the  attitudes  <>f  AloiUades. 

,  H^xl^^sard  that  his  doom  was  fixed — not  a  day  t9>  b^loai^  VjSIe 

^jsJ^k/^^d,  to  "fear  nothing— went  eabnly  to  the  thi^tre«-4^hm9led 

,„:9vif|;h  hi$^,wit  all   the  loungers   that   looked  into   hi&  ^^boit'^— 

y^fi^poke  a^play  for  the  next  night — ^subscribed  to  >a»  Mienr4^t 

,!  was  to  take  place  in  a  fortnighir— sauntered  out  of  th^stoelilare^xis 

.  ^3/  bp  W^ft^.  going  to  sup  with  an.actress*— and  an  hdur'alterwIMs 

.c^^as^on  the  road  to  Dover, disguised ^Hna biad^  wig''  andi'^^tey 

.^;9rdJQ^y  clothes  I"     So  closed  for  ever  ihe.'parlitmetsil^^lcaiider 

.^ijf  fjenry:  St  John  Lord  BoUngbroke!  .  .  i;^ 

^r.Xh^T^  isi  a  fiaolandboly  ixioral  in  the  contempiatioo  af  iheaftrr- 

: j(SM».;<>f  thfit  great  party  for  whoi«., Swift  wr^l»  .ftiid  .Sk^^nhn 

liarangued.     We  cannot  admire  their  policy  in  success^,  but  we 

cannot  .exult  over  their  downfall.     Tl^ere  was  something,  jn  them 

'  sir  stttigliiiie  and  lusty— so.  full  ^f  vigoux  aiU « lila,  Mwl^<]i^ec^^ 
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on  to  the  batde — that  we  turn  awpy  from  the  painful  spectacle 
of  their  defeat.     What  a  deep  sense  of  shame  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  prouder  spirits  of  that  faction  but  a  little  while  ^o 
so  insolent  and  prosperous — giving  lavrs  to  England  and  peace 
to  Europe—- cajoling  the  allies— *ruling  the  sovereign— *de^ihg 
the  Elector — ^imposing  the  Stamp  Act  on  the  Press-— expelling 
Walpole  from  the  House — ^riding  roughshod  over  the  Dissenters 
—dictating  to   tlie  Lords, — sovereign  in   the   Commons— the 
Church  Aeir  sword,   the   Court  their  buckler; — ^what  a  deep 
shame  must  have  burned  in  the  cheeks  of  those  not  so  far  lost  to 
honour  as  to  desert  to  the  foe,  trhen  Parliament  passed  its  solemn 
censure  on  their  measures— arraigned  their  leaders ;  when  but 
two  men  in  the  Commons  dared  to  utter  a  word  in  defence  of 
St  John;*  when,  without  a  division,  they  submitted  to  the  im- 
peachment of  their  late  premier ;  and  even  tiieir  beloved  OrmonS, 
the  idol  of  the  age,  was  included  in  the  same  charge ;— their  bold 
porty  shrunk  into  sullen  tremblers — their  splendid  leaders  de- 
noimeed  as  sordid  traitors ! — Harley  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
Boliogbroke  and  Ormond  exiles ;  Swift  condemned  everlastingly 
tso  the  barren  rock  and  gnawing  vulture  of  disappointed  ambition, 
eating'his  heart  out  (as  he  himself  phrases  it,  ^^Hkearat  in  his 
mge")f  until  blackening  passion,  soured  experience,  andmalig- 
nant  genius  burst  forth  in  that  terrific  libel  upon  the  hiiiAan 
0pedes,  compared  to  which  the  sardonic  sneer  of  Voltaire  i)i  a 

artul  smile,  and  the  God-def]ring  irony  of  Lucian  but  schohiistic 
iogf! 
•  From  the  contemplation  of  these  later  days — ^these  datkre- 
recseso- 4ke  lover  of  letters  will  often  turn  to  the  bright  sfide  of 
die  piicture,  and  linger  over  the  yet  unclouded  sunshine  in  ^ich 
basked  the  ardent  spirits  that  gave  to  the  reign  of  the  latest 
StuaYt  its  imnftortal  herita^e^  of  renown ;  then  will  there  tise 
befone  us,  regarded  not  with  the  stern  eyes  of  History,  but  seen 
dnm^h  the:  enchanting  mist  with  which  tlie  grateful  Muse  sKiMlows 
thefaults  of  her  disciples — images  endeared  alike  by  genial  as 'by 
gtoriotis  SBSociaftions.  There,  the  frank  aspect  of  the 'hei&Ay 
Steisle,  in  versatility  and  imprudence,  in  wit  aiid  in  fettcy,  iiie 
Shertdftn^of  the  day ; — there,  the  contemplative  urbanity  of  Ad- 
dison, *<  very  agreeable  when  he  pleased  it."  We  watch' Wer 
die  birth  of  thfe  ^Tatler,'  and  his  more  polished  successbrx^'^^e 
give  even  to  fancies  a  fleshly  life,  and  will  not^b^li^TO  that 
dicsre  were  no  such  beings  as  the  Honeycombs  and  De  Covekeys; 
llieK,  widi  the  sharp  ptofile,  the  sallow  eheek,  and  the  brightest 

•  And  one  of  them,  General  Koss,  broke  down  ;  and  the  other^Mr  Hu^gerford, 
:.  My^ii^M«:iiilhe.diiiid4i|^Kt<>fa^«iI^cbdp}eAdef!  "    '   r  - 
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tS  human  eyes— as  we  see  him  in  his  pictures — Pope,  mi  yet  r 
philosopher,  is  all  a  poet;  and  the  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock'  eonsd* 
crates  even  the   Frivolous  to  the   Ideal.     There,   grdat  alike 
amongst  ministers  and  lords — now  directing^  the  diuiHler,  now 
firing  off  a  squib — ^we  behold  the  iron-hearted  Priest,  whose  pre- 
sence imposed  no  restraint  on  worldly  cunnine^  or  reckless  wit; 
his  temper  not  yet  soured;  the  latent  and  dark  msanity  (that  fear- 
ful excuse  for  all  his  errors)  seen  but  in  racy  whims  and  hu- 
morous eccentricity ;  all  bustle,  and  vigour,  and  nerve,  and  hope ; 
trifling  with  a  love  never  to  be  enjoyed,  warmed  by  ain  ambilion 
never  to  be  realized  !     Even  Harley  himself— the  man  erf  the 
secret  countenance,  who  had  not  die  art  of  acquiring  fri^Nb*— 
lakes  charm  and  grace  from  the  letters  that  he  cultivated  aaifi  the 
renins  that  he  loved.     We  smile  at  his  dexterity,  and  fbtget 
his  meanness  when  we  detect  the  intriguant  whose    ^v^iety 
of  knowledge  "  was  so  vast,  stealing  up  the  back  stairs  to  gossip 
in  secret  with  the  housekeeper  Queen  and  the  Abigail  Mashamr; 
and  we  positively  like  the  lazy   Minister  when  we  see  hiiti 
lolling  in  his  coach  with  old  ^^inns  of  court  jests"  in  hislnoUifc, 
and  Swift  by  his  side.    The  drums,  and  the  routs,-  and  the 
theatres— ^scenes  then  of  such  signal  triumphs-— and  above  all,  tiiie 
wild,  roystering  dubs  of  the  day,  are  not  without  their  cham 
even  to  grave  learning  and  sober  morals ;  and  there,  across  every 
haunt  of  the  Graces  or  the  Muse,  glitters  that  briltiauit  form»  front 
which  even  the  fripperies  of  Kneller  and  the  times  cannot  £vest 
the  noble  air  and  the  intellectual  beauty.     There,  with  the  fiuf 
eomplekion,  the  animated  eyes,  the  voluptuous  n^utfa/the  broad, 
iinwrinkled  brow,  the  features  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  manfy^ 
we  see  the  graceful  St  John,  wherever  pleasure  can  allare,  wisdom 
elevate,  or  ambition  betray.      Now  maddest  in  the  rei^l-^iunt 
plodding  ^' whole  days  and  nights  like  the  lowest  cleric  in  an 
office ;"  ever  seeking,  from  the  diviner  something  within  him^  to 
exalt   and  idealize  the    poorest   things  that    he  leant: to ^^  if 
indulging  in  pleasure,  gravely  convincing  himself  that  pieasuccji 
was  wisdom ;  if  forming  a  club,  seriously  seeking  to  banish  ^ith# 
extravagance  of  the  Kitcat  and  the  drunkenness  of  the  Bee^ 
steak,"  the  first  qualification  to  be  talent,  and  "  the  first  regular 
tion  to  be  decency  ;*'  wielding  without  an  effort  all  the  thondeili 
of  the  senate,  and  sauntering  into  the  lobby  to  fiiit  widi'  an 
orange  girl  whom  he  seriously  sought^  both  in  prose  ami  verse» 
not  to  win  to  his  strange  caprice,  but  to  inspire  widr  the  dignifejr 
of  a  sentimental  affection ;  so  covetous  of  every  honour^  tuti» 
was  in  despair  that  he  had  not  been  stabbed  by  GuiscaNl  instead 
of  {parley;  and  insisted  at  least  that  the  cotapHioent  was  in^ 

'*^«a  for  hinoiself;  so  equal  to  every  labour  that,  iavajddBg 
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out  t  tifatjr,  he  learned  to  speak  iezcellent  SpanUi' in  Atee 
irecfcfii,  mther  dum  hasard  the  blunder  of  an  interpreter  or  the 
indiscretion  of  a  proxy ;  so  reverent  of  genius,  that  he  who 
aeyer  spared  a  foe  m  politics,  could  only  recognize  a  brother  in 
letters ;  yet  a  boy,  oheering  the  last  days  of  Dryden  with  the 
same  devotion  as,  when  old  and  £3St  decaying,  he  wept  like  an 
infimt  at  die  death-bed  of  Pope !  Only  as  these  visions  fade  from 
our  eyefi,  and  onr  calmer  judgment  reawakes,  can  we  turn  with 
fomplacency  to  the  present  time,  and  rejoice  in  the  loftier  honesty 
and  the  manlier  spirit  which  make  ns  greater  than  our  fathers. 

In  proportion  as  the  people  have  ^ined  in  power,  the  secret 
influences  of  the  Court  have  diminished.  It  is  no  longer  a  ne-« 
cessary  art  to  manage  the  ante-room  and  blockade  uie  back 
stairs.  Intrigues  in  Cabinets  and  Courts  there  may  be  yet,  but 
they  are  frank  in  their  nature,  impotent  in  their  result,  as  com- 
pared with  the  dark,  and  complicated,  and  perilous  machinations 
«f  the  Marlboroughs^  the  Godolphins,  the  Mashams,  and  the 
Harleys;  they  are  now,  as  they  ever  will  be,  the  game  of 
fisvourites,  but  not  of  statesmen.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  when  the  Court  and  the  State  were 
at  variance,  and  small  people  were  dabblers  in  small  cabals,  no 
eMinent  Tory  leader  sought  by  closetings  and  whisperings  to 
supplant  his  foes.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  nort  withopt 
an  eiprit  de  calculi  which  his  soldierly  energies  and  blunt  speech 
not  inartistically  conceal;  but  compare  Wellington  to  Marlbo- 
rough !  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  subtlest  of  living  men — but  com- 
pare Sir  Robert  Peel  with  Robert  Harley  f  Tnere  is  a  spirit  of 
honour  now  existing  amongst  political  opponents,  unknown  alike 
in  the  chivalrous  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  high-sounding  philo- 
sophy professed  in  the  times  of  Anne.  It  is  not  too  much  t6 
attribute  the  main  cause  of  the  change  to  the  ascendancy  of 
popuh^^  control— the  vigilance  of  the  press — the  publicity  of  all 
State  documents — and,  above  all,  the  necessity  of  fighting  every 
battle  before  the  eyes  of  the  People  on  the  floor  of  the  £u)use  of 
Commons.  Young,  fiur,  trusted,  beloved,  new  to  business  and 
to  life,  the  Sovereign  of  England  commences  a  reign,  that  in  tiie 
course  of  nature  will  last  beyond  the  generation  who  hailed  in 
die  6.eform  Bill — the  charter  of  new  liberties^  the  transidoh  to 
a  new  stage  of  British  civilization.  To  that  great  measure,  and 
to  its  necessary  results,  the  Queen  may  look  for  a  release  from 
the  most  anxious  harassments  and  the  most  grinding  sorrows,  that 
saddened  the  days  of  her  royal  predecessors.  The  power  of  the 
€>rown  may  be  less,  but  the  racilities  for  government  are,  to  a 
pure  and  Uoeral  spirit,  infinitely  greater.  Not,  we  believe,  for 
Victoria  the  First  are  decreed  that  web  of  wiles— those  dark  aQd 
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SMbAy'lb^^Ver  awaits  royalty  when  ^iM^Mott  '^tkk^l^  lilR^  ^H'd^Mft 
^tfni^  experience  how  tiiK^VlS<ib<ftrii!;^&*W(»4 

kt^M  )l^«i^ived ;— bow  faon<yixrs  bring-  no  gralliit^^'^^^^^  ^i^ 
fidence  is  made  marketable.  Saddest  of  the  sad  hs  ^th%  iM^  ttf  ^«^ 
iftil€h4<>T^ple  amongst  the  money-obanffemi  tM'i^aii^  ^tgtimt 
tM'fi^ifsA^A^iJb  no  safeguard  but  in  eteiwu  diMinbokttw^i  i9:)ora 
.^liiWd^taiiiiidt  profess  to  be  suffieiently  iiDpavriabi>tiyipHte>fiB^ 
judgment  upon  the  eminent  men-  ameagst'^wbom*  iMe  reigtfmf 
Monarch  ascends  the  throne.  Still  survive  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  past  generation — and  we  can  point  to  many  a 
rising  reputation  amongst  tlie  yet  more  resolute/  Energetic,  and 
deep- thinking  race  that  are  advancing  on  the  stage*  ^  New  faces 
will  replace  the  old — the  tides  of  faction  will  epV  and  flow — 
councils  and  councillors  change  alike ; — ^but  we  v&ax-  venture  to 
predict  that  while  national  measures,  with  ,a)l' uieir  sinister 
motives  and  secret  springs,  are  sifted,  in,  tli€^. tCpj^mons— can* 
vassed  by  the  Press — ^argued  upon  at  the  Hustingf— we  shall  not 
recognise  again  the  turpitude  of  a  Marlborough  or.  the  baseness 
of  a  Harley.  Nor  will  posterity  deem  tis  a  diegexii^te  race  if, 
now  grown  in  earnest  and  contending  for  stern  iiruths  and  vast 
interests  in  the  face  of  day,  we  can  dispense  wiii&'tlie  tortuous 
sagacity  of  Burleigb  or  the  dangerous  versatility  of,  St  John. 

£•  B* 


Akt.  III. — 1.  Poems  of  Many  Years.    By  lUchard  Monckton 
Milnes.     1838.     (For  private  circulation.)     .-j 

2.  Memorials  of  a  Residence  on  the  Continent  J  land  Historical 
Poems.    By  Richard  Monckton  Milnes.<    Mciton.     1838. 

THESE  two  volumes  of  poems,  although  the  one  was  not 
designed  for  publication,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  published, 
are  not  entirely  unknown  even  to  the  general-readteifr-some  beau- 
tiful extracts  from  the  earlier  volume,  and  some  jiist  ptaises  of  botli, 
having  appeared  in  an  article,  from  a  pen  ^ot  i^  bainistaken,  in 
one  of  our  monthly  periodicals.  This  first  draug|it  irom  the  well 
leaves  it,  however,  ^  still  fresh  and  full,  and,  lyel^^.  liaving  been 
admitted  to  it,  need  not  fear  to  exercise  the.  ^ivilege  of  dis- 
pensing its  waters.  We  regard  Mr  Milnes'  poems  as  of  singular 
merit  in  their  kind,  and  tli:e  kind  as  one  possessitto^  krong  claims 
upon  the  notice  of  a  student  of  the  £^e«     Th^y  we  representa- 
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Uve  oE.  ft'  whole  order  of  thou^ta  and  feelings ;  tkey  ate  a  tum 
fcoBi  one  corner  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  ting  »ge,  wliicU  had  not 
tonad  iUtin^  poetical  utterance  till  now ;  aiid  thereare  nany  who 
will  Tact^aise  in  it  the  voice  of  their  own  soul)  the  language  of 
their  daily  consciousness. 

.Bat  we  prefer  beginning  our  selection  by  somediing  Hot  dut* 
racteristk ;  and  showing  that  the  author  is  a  poet,  bafore  we  iU- 
tun  the  reader  with  any  remarks  on  the  partiinilar  character  ctf  bis 
poetiy.     We  be^n,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  with 

THE  LiY    OF   THE   HUMBLB. 

■-.;,.               I  have  no  ctHneliness  of  frame,  ■.,.-. 

■  -,,    ..    ,          No  pleasant  range  of  feature;  . , , 

_,  .:.     ,.   I'm  feeble,  as  when  first  I  came  ,  ,^ 

^  ,     .^                 To  earth,  &  weeping  creature ;  '       ^ 

^^  ./,           My  voice  is  low  wliene'er  I  speak  '  ~ 

And  singing  faint  my  song  ;  '    ' 

-  ijiT  — 'J  '  ''But  thoagh  tliua  cast  among  tbe  weak,  ,  .  .  ^    ,.i 

"**■''       ^''     I  envy  not  the  strong.  '     :i;'"r, ' 

li    ,  ,;i    ,■  Tbe  trivial  part  in  life  I  play  ■       .        fj   „  f, 

i.^.   ■    p.      .     Can  have  so  light  a  bearing  .       -     „„,, 

^.f!i-,i       On  other  men,  wno,  night  or  day,        -  _^, ,.,,,,, 

'  ,,  ,    I    .       For  me  are  never  caring }  ,i    ,,,,,.' 

..  '  ■.'        That,  though  I  find  not  much  to  blEBs,      -    ■  '  ■'■    ■"'■^''■ 

''  Nor  food  for  exaltation, 

I  know  that  I  am  tempted  lees. 
And  thn.t  in  roi>i'fllflr*if>>'-   

The  beautiful  1  the  noble  blood  t 
I  shrink  as  they  pass  by, 

;     Such  DOwer  for  evil  or  for  good,  ,        .^, 

Is  Sashing  from  each  eye ;  '.  '" 

They  are  indeed  tbe  stewards  of  Hea^n,  '        ' 
>^<--..  W    ■     Higb^faeaded  and  strong-bandied^  i  --  ,Vf.    ' 

m-Hi       r..  FfJ)in  these,  to  whom  so imueh  is  giveiti  -  'V 

How  much  may  be  demanded !  irr*-* 

h'^.'i.^i.i'i' 1 'T's  true,  lam  hard  buffeted,  -    ,.        j>     -L 

.»■■. ,.  ■f ■    ,  ,■; „, 

.rli..<i; .Ha  ^.,     ,..i„li. 

, ..,..-.,'  ■,  ,,  -.1,™,! 

Il,„.„li  „....?'"  ™-  ,,  .;,.■!.,  ,.,0 

„»,<(,  n,,:^,  il    


i.rlmhf. 
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I  never  sickened  at  the  jar 

Of  ill-taned  flattery ; 
I  never  mourned  affections  lent 

In  folly  ox  in  blindnesB ;— « 
The  kin&ess  that  on  me  is  spent 

Is  pure,  unasking  kindness. 

Andy  most  of  all,  I  never  felt 
.  The  agonizine  sense 
Of  seeing  love  &om  passion  melt 

Into  indifference : 
The  fearAil  shame  that,  day  by  dky, 

Bums  onward,  still  to  burun 
To  have  thrown  your  precious  heart  away, 

And  met  this  black  return. 

I  almost  fancy  that  the  more 

I  am  cast  out  from  men, 
Nature  has  made  me  of  her  store 

A  worthier  denizen ; 
As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 

A  plant  grown  up  so  wild. 
As  it  the  being  parentless 

Made  me  the  more  her  child. 

Athwart  my  face  when  blushes  ptlsB 

To  be  so  poor  and  weak, 
JL  fall  unto  tne  dewy  grass. 

And  cool  my  fevered  cheek  5 
And  hear  a  music  strangely  made. 

That  you  have  never  heard, 
A  sprite  in  every  rustling  blade, 

That  sings  like  any  bird. 

Mv  dreams  are  dreams  of  pleasantneife. 

But  yet  I  always  run. 
As  to  a  father's  morning  kiss. 

When  rises  the  round  siin ; 
I  see  the  flowers  on  stalk  and  stem. 

Light  shrubs,  an^  poplars  tall, 
Enjoy  the  breeze, — I  rock  ivith  them. 

We  are  merry  brothers  all. 

I  do  remember  well,  when  first 

I  saw  the  great  blue  sea,^- 
It  was  no  stranger-face,  that  burst 

In  terror  upon  me  j    . 
My  heart  began,,  from  the  first  glance, 

His  solemn  pulse  to  follow, 
I  danced  with  every  billoWs  dance, 

And  shouted  to  tn^ir  hdlii; 
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The  lamb,  that  at  its  mother's  side 

Reclines,  a  tremulous  things 
The  robin  in  cold  winter-tide, 

The  linnet  in  the  spring, 
All  seem  to  be  of  kin  to  me. 

And  love  my  slender  hand, — 
For  we  are  bound,  by  God's  decree, 

In  one  defensive  band. 

And  children,  who  the  worldly  mind 

And  ways  have  not  put  on, 
Are  ever  glad  in  me  to  find 

A  blithe  companion : 
And  when  for  play  they  leave  their  homes. 

Left  to  their  own  sweet  glee, 
They  hear  my  step,  and  cry — **  H6  comes, 

Our  little  friend— 'tis  he." 

Have  you  bieett  out  some  starry  night, 

And  found  it  joy  to  bend 
Your  eyes  to  one  particular  light, 

Till  it  became  a  friend  ? 
And  then,  so  loved  that  glistening  spot, 

That,  whether  it  were  lar, 
Or  more  or  lessj  it  miattered  not, — 

It  still  was  your  own  star. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  you  know, 

How  I,  even  scorned  I, 
Can  live  in  love,  tho'  set  so  low. 

And  my  ladie-love  so  high ; 
Thus  learn,  that  on  this  varied  ball, 

Whate'er  can  breathe  and  move. 
The  meanest,  lomest  thing  of  all 

Still  owns  its  right  to  love. 

With  no  fail*  round  of  hou6fehold  cftreiS 

Will  my  lone  hearth  be  blest, 
Nor  can  the  snow  of  my  old  haird 

Fall  on  a  loving  breast ; 
No  darling  pledge  of  spousal  faith 

Shall  I  be  found  possessing. 
To  whom  a  blessing  with  my  breath 

Would  be  a  double  blessing ; 

But  yet  my  love  with  sweets  is  rife> 

With  happiness  it  teems ; 
It  beautifies  my  wakinff  life, 

And  waits  upon  my  dreams  5 
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A  shape  that  floats  upon  the  night. 
Like  foam  upon  the  sea,—- 

A  voice  of  seraphim, — a  light 
Of  present  Deity ! 

I  hide  me  in  the  dark  arcade, 

When  she  walks  forth  alone, — 
I  feast  upon  her  hair's  rich  hraid, — 

Her  half-unclasped  zone ; 
I  watch  the  flittings  of  her  dress. 

The  bending  boughs  between, — 
I  trace  her  footstep^  faery  press 

On  the  scarcely  ruffled  green. 

Oh  deep  delight !  the  frail  guitar 

Trembles  beneath  her  hand ; 
She  sings  a  song  she  brought  from  far, 

I  cannot  understand ; 
Her  voice  is  always  as  from  heaven, 

But  yet  I  seem  to  hear 
Its  music  best,  when  thus  'tis  given 

All  music  to  my  ear. 

She  has  turned  her  tender  eyes  around. 

And  seen  me  crouching  there. 
And  smiles,  just  as  that  last  full  sound 

Is  fainting  on  the  air ; 
And  now,  I  can  go  forth  so  proud, 

And  raise  my  head  so  tall, — 
My  heart  within  me  beats  so  loud, 

And  musical  withal — 

And  there  is  summer  all  the  while. 

Mid-winter  tho'  it  be, — 
How  should  the  universe  not  smile. 

When  she  has  smiled  on  me  ? 
For  tho'  that  smile  can  nothing  more 

Than  merest  pity  prove. 
Yet  pity,  it  was  sung  of  yore. 

Is  not  so  far  from  love. 

From  what  a  crowd  of  lover's  woea 

My  weakness  is  exempt ! 
How  far  more  fortunate  than  those 

Who  mark  me  for  contempt ! 
No  fear  of  rival  happiness 

My  fervent  glory  smothers, 
The  zephyr  fans  me  none  the  less 

That  it  is  bland  to  others. 
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Thui  without  share  in  coin  or  landy 

But  well  content  to  hold 
The  wealth  of  nature  in  my  hand. 

One  flail  of  virgin  gold, — 
My  love  above  me  like  a  sun— 

My  own  bright* thoughts  my  wings. 
Thro'  life  I  trust  to  fl.utter  on, 

As  gay  as  aught  tt^t'sings. 

One  hour  I  own  I  dread, — to  die 

Alone  and  unbefriend^, — 
No  soothing  voice,  no  tearful  eye, 

But  that  must  soon  be  ended ; 
And  then  I  shall  receive  my  part 

Of  everlasting  treasure, 
In  that  just  world  where  each  man's  heart 

Will  be  his  only  measure. 

This  poem  reqiRres  no  commentator ;  it  goes  straight  to  the 
.common  heart  of  humanity ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do 
not  become  widely  known,  and  find  its  way  into  collections. 
The  man  who  can  thus  write,  is  entitled  to  write  in  verse ;  a  pri« 
vilege  whkHx  we  w<wld  confine  to  a  very  small  proportion  indeed 
of  mose  who  usurp  it.  Let  such  a  man  speak  from  the  fulness 
of  his  own  heart^-><-give  him  dioughts  and  feelings^  to  express 
which  are  deeply  interesting  to  him — ^and  it  will  be  a  little  your 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  mwe  them  interesting  to  you.  Now 
these  poems,  as  a  whole,  if  there  be  faith  in  internal  evidence,  do 
come  from  the  heart  of  the  writer ;  what  they  express^  he  feels,  or 
has  felt;  they  are  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  part  of  himself, 
thrown  into  melodious  language;  there  is  as  much  sincerity  in 
them  as  there  can  be  in  words ;  for,  properly  speaking,  it  is  only 
a  man's  whole  life  which  is  sincere — that  alone  is  the  utterance 
of  the  whole  man,  contemplative  and  active  taken  together. 

Of  Mr  Milnes,  personally,  we  know  litde  or  nothing,  save 
that  he  is  a  young  and  active  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  generally  votes  with  the  Tories;  but  if  he  be  like  his 
poems — and  the  man  who  could  write  them  cannot  be  altogether 
unlike  them — he  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  school  which 
has  grown  up  within  a  few  years,  is  spreading  rapidly  among^ 
the  refined  and  cultivated  youth,  and  deserves  t^  be  much 
honoured,  and,  above  ail,  to  be  understood.  This  school  is  one 
of  the  products  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Qpleridgtan  reaction. 
In  politics,  its  aim  is,  to  save  the  Church  ai^d  the  4xistocracy,  by 
making  them  really  what  they  pretend  ^to  bft#  Wilh  Conser- 
vatives of  this  description^  how^Yei:  W/9.  may  doubft  tlie  practica- 
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bllity  of  their  objects^  we  fe^  and  bave  always  professedi  the 
most  entire  sympathy ;  and  no  one  can  more  heartily  rejoice  at 
any  accession  to  their  numbers  or  influence.  Mr  Mines'  poems, 
however,  do  not  show  them  in  tiieir  character  as  politicians,  but 
as  men ;  and  as  such  they  are  in  some  measure  a  cllsuis  apart 

They  are,  in  general,  earnest  men,  with  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
towards  God  and  man,  and  of  responsibility  to  an  Eternal  Judge. 
With  this  they  seem  not  unusually  to  combme  a  degree  of  distrust 
of  their  own  spiritual  strength,  very  becoming  in  most  persons,  but 
which  certainly  is  not  usually  found  in  those  destined  to  accomplish 
great  things,  even  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  for,  however  inno* 
cent  of  any  vain-glorious  trust  in  his  own  unassisted  power  or 
goodness,  the  Christian  hero  has  generally  a  sure  faith  tnat  upon 
certain  simple  conditions,  which  in  his  healthier  moods  he  feels 
confident  tnat  he  can  and  will  fulfil,  strength  will  be  lent  him 
from  God,  to  perform  all  that  God  requires  of  him.  But  these 
men  (at  least  in  one  stage  of  their  growth)  seem  as  though 
weighed  down  by  the  immensity  of  God's  requirements. 
To  be  a  spiritual  being,  and  to  have  an  account  to  render  as 
such,  of  the  employment  of  powers  and  opportutiities,  appears 
to  them  not  only  an  awful,  but  almost  a  fearful  destiny ;  its  daiw 
gers  alarm  them  much  more  than  its  privileges  excite ;  and  the 
period  of  in&ncy,  when  they  were  alike  stirangers  to  both,  is  lookMl 
pack  to^  with  manly  endurance  no  doubt,  but  with  the  fondest 
regret.  It  is  astonishing  how  lar^e  a  portion  of  Mr  Milnea' 
poems  are  impregnated  with  this  feeling ;  it  can  s<iar«ely  be  mere 
finely  expressed  than  in  the  following  Tines : — 

Youth,  that  pursuest  with  such  eager  pace 

Thy  even  way, 
Thoupantest  on  to  win  a  mournful  race ; 

T^hen  stay  !  oh,  stay ! 

Pause  and  luxuriate  in  thy  sunny  jdain ; 

Loit^,— eiyoy : 
Once  past,  Thou  never  wilt  come  back  i^ain 

A  second  Boy. 

The  hills  of  Manhood  wear  a  noble  face, 

When  seen  from  far  5 
The  mist  of  light  from  which  they  take  their  grsce 

Hides  what  they  are« 

The  dark  and  weary  path  those  cliffs  between 

Thou  canst  not  know, 
Aad  how  it  leads  to  regions  never  green, 

Dead  fields  of  snow. 
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Paugd,  while  thou  ma/st,  nor  deem  that  fate  thy  gain^ 

Which,  all  too  fast. 
Will  driye.th,ee  forth  horn  this  delicious  plain» 

A  Man  at  last. 

And  ftgain  in  the  following,  to  a  child  five  years  old  :^ 

Delighted  soul !  that  in  thy  new  abod6 

Dweliest  contentedly^  and  knowest  not 
What  men  can  mean  who  faint  beneath  the  load 

Of  mortal  life^  and  mourn  an  earthly  lot : 

Who  would  believe  thou  wert  so  far  from  home  ? 

Who  could  suppose  thee  exiled  or  astray  ? 
This  world  of  twilight  whither  thou  art  come 

Seems  just  as  welcome  as  thy  native  day. 

That  comely  form,  wherein  thy  thoughts  are  pent, 
Hiding  its  rebel  nature,  serves  thee  still, 

A  pliable  and  pleasant  instrument. 
Harmonious  to  thy  impulses  and  will. 

Thou  hast  not  spent  as  yet  thy  little  store 
Of  happy  instincts  I'^^Thou  canst  stUl  beguile 

Painful  reflection  and  ungrateful  lore 
With  many  a  placid  dream  and  causeless  smile* 

And  when  the  awful  stranger  Evil  bends 
His  eye  upon  thee,  Thou  wilt  first  essay 

To  turn  him  from  his  dark  pursuits  and  ends 
By  gracious  dalliance  and  familiar  play. 

As  well  might  kindly  words  arrest  the  roll 

Of  billows  raging  o'er  a  wintry  sea. 
O  Providence  !  remit  to  this  one  soul 

Its  destined  years,  and  take  it  back  to  Thee. 

Such  feelings  as  these  occur  as  moods,  in  the  life  probably  of 
every  person  who  has  a  conscience ;  but  wherever  they  fill  a  large 
place,  they  point  to  something  unhealthful  either  in  the  individual 
mind  or  in  the  times. 

Whether  as  cause  or  consequence,  these  feelings  are  not 
unnaturally  connected  with  a  rather  melancholy  view  of 
life.  For  the  duty  of  a  ^ood  man  is  not  to  these  minds  the 
simple  thing  it  was  to  tib.e  religious  minds  of  former  ages. 
Their  morality  does  not  say  only.  Thou  shalt  abstain,-— 
thou  shalt  keep  thy  thoughts  and  actions  pure ;  it  Says,  Thou 
shalt  do ;  not  to  thee  alone,  O  pastor,  or  to  thee  O  missionary, 
but  even  to  thee  O  meanest  of  mankind,  is  the  boundless  mass 
of  evil  which  surrounds  thee  on  every  side,  delivered  as  thy  task; 
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of  which  mass  unless  thou  remove  all  that  thou  cimst,  the  whole 
shall  be  imputed  to  thee. 

We  have  come  ont  upon  the  field  of  Life 
To  war  with  Evil — 

says  Mr  Milnes ;  and  if  the  Boy,  resolute  and  confidifig  in  his 
resolve,  dares  hope  for  victory,  Mr  Milnes  tells  him — 

Poor  youthful  Heart  I  poor  noble  Self-deceit  I 
Weak-winged  Aspirant ! — Step  with  me  aside, 
Tis  for  a  moment, — mount  this  little  hill,«-- 
Tell  me,  and  tell  thyself,  what  see*8t  Thou  now. 
Look  East  and  West,  and  mark  how  far  extends 
This  vainly  mockt,  this  haughtily  defied, 
This  Might  so  easily  to  be  laid  low  ! 
There  is  no  eminence  on  this  wide  space. 
So  high  that  thou  from  it  canst  e'er  behold 
A  clear  horizon :  dark  is  all  the  space, 
Black  with  the  masses  of  thine  Enemy ; 
There  is  no  point  where  Light  can  penetrate 
Those  densely-banded  Legions, — ^the  green  plaia 
Shines  through  no  interval.    Brave  though  thou  art, 
My  Boy,  where  is  thy  trust  in  Victory  now  ? 
Now  gaze  below,  gaze  on  that  waving  crowd. 
The  marshalled  army  of  Humanity, 
From  which  thou  art  come  out, — ^Loyal  thou  art, 
My  Boy ;  but  what  avails  thy  feeble  Truth, 
When,  as  thou  seest,  of  the  huge  multitude, 
The  still  succeeding  myriads  there  arrayed 
*  For  fight,  how  few,  how  miserably  few. 
Not  only  do  not  fervently  work  out 
Their  Soldier-duty,  but  whose  craven  souls 
Do  not  pass  over  to  the  very  Foe, 
And,  mmgline  with  his  numbers  numbei'less, 
Against  their  brethren  turn  unnatural  arms — 
Or  else  of  honest  wills  at  first,  like  thine. 
After  the  faint  resbtance  of  an  hour. 
Yield  themselves  up  half-willing  prisoners. 
Soon  to  be  won  by  golden-guileful  tongues, 
To  do  blithe  service  in  the  cause  of  Sin  ! 

«  '    «  «  *  « 

Yet  there  are  some  to  whom  a  strength  is  given, 
A  will,  a  self-constraining  energy, 
A  Faith  which  feeds  upon  no  earthly  hope, 
Which  never  thinks  of  Victory,  but  content 
In  its  own  consummation,  combatting 
Because  it  ought  to  combat  (even  as  Love 
Js  its  own  cause,  and  cannot  nave  another), 
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And  conscious  that  to  find  in  martyrdom 
The  stamp  and  signet  of  most  perfect  life 
Is  all  the  science  that  mankind  can  reach, 
Rejoicing  fights,  and  still  rejoicing  falls. 
It  may  he  that  to  Spirits  high-toned  as  these 
A  revelation  of  the  end  of  Time 
^  Is  also  granted ;  that  they  feel  a  sense 
Giving  them  firm  assurance  that  the  foe 
By  which  they  must  be  crusht  (in  Death  well-won 
Alone  to  find  their  freedom)  in  his  turn 
Will  be  subdued,  though  not  by  such  as  They. 

This  is  nobly  expressed,  and  the  views  of  life  such  as  are  na- 
tural to  a  clear-heaided  and  pure-minded  Conservative.  Of  all 
persons  living,  such  a  man  has  the  fewest  illusions  le£k  as  to  the 
amount  of  evil  in  the  world.  When  times  are  quiet,. and  men's 
minds  settled,  the  unbroken  respect  for  rules  and  ordinances 
(seldom  questioned  even  when  transgressed),  and  the  reverence 
still  ostensibly  maintained  towards  those  superiors,  who  are  tlie 
representatives  (however  unfaithful)  of  all  that  is  most  venerable 
to  man,  keep  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature  under  a  veil ;  man- 
kind in  such  times  seem  better  than  they  are,  and  are  somewhat 
better  than  their  genuine  dispositions  would  prompt.     In  pro- 

Eortion  as  this  respect  wears  off,  and  the  actions  of  mankind 
ecpmethe  expression  of  their  real  feelings^  the  veil  is  gone,  and 
they  appear  as  Uiey  are :  to  a  Conservative,  worse  than  they  are ; 
for  to  him  the  sham  which  they  have  discarded  is  still  a  holy 
truth.  He  has  not  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  the  old  For- 
mulas are  gone  because  the  time  has  come  for  something  better ; 
no  hope  and  faith  in  a  greater  good  beyond,  tempers  to  him. the 
sense  of  present  evil. 

For  a  good  man  to  live  healthy  and  happy  in  a  world  which 
presents  to  him  so  dreary  a  prospect,  he  requires  to  have  a  clear 
view  at  least  of  his  own  path  in  it ;  but  few  of  the  men  whom  we 
speak  of  seem  yet  to  have  attained  this ;  they  believe,  doubtless, 
that  they  are  in  the  right  road,  but  we  question  whether  most  of 
themfeel  quite  sure  of  it — as  indeed  in  these  days  it  is  not  easy  that 
any  open-minded  Conservative  should.  In  proportion  as  they 
shall  arrive  at  full  unclouded  certainty  respecting  the  course 
ivhich  duty  marks  out  for  themselves,  a  vigorous  and  healthful 
development  of  their  active  faculties  will  correct  what  may 
now  be  unduly  preponderant  in  the  merely  passive  part  of 
their  moral  sensibility ;  and,  whether  they  are  destined  to  aid  in 
infusing  another  spirit  into  old  beliefs  and  institutions,  or  in 
calmly  substituting  others,  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  some  of 
them  do  not  play^  noble  part  in  that  <^  combat  of  life  "  which 
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one  of  ihem  has  so  feelingly  described.  We  cannot  better  dose 
these  remarks  than  by  extracting  a  poem,  in  which  Mr  Milnes 
has  painted  with  ^eat  truth  the  feelings  of  a  deeply  religions 
mind — not  lamenting  to  itself  its  own  insufficiency,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  what  it  has  to  do— but,  while  it  feels  all  this,  still  pressing 
on  to  do  what  it  can,  with  that  strong  and  livinfip  &ith  in  its  own 
impulses,  the  almost  necessary  condition  of  nigh  and  heroic 
deeds. 

THE   DEPARTURE   OF   ST   PATRICK   FROM    SCOTIJlNP. 
(From  his  own  <*  Confessions. ") 

Twice  to  your  son  already  has  the  hand  of  Ood  been  showni 
Restoring  him  from  alien  bonds  to  be  once  more  your  own, 
And  now  it  is  the  self-same  hand,  dear  kinsmen,  that  to*day 
Shall  take  me  for  the  third  time  from  all  I  love  away* 

"While  I  look  into  your  eyes,  while  I  hold  your  hands  in  mine. 
What  force  could  tear  me  from  you,  if  it  were  not  all  divine  I 
Has  my  love  ever  faltered  ?    Have  I  ever  doubted  yours  ? 
And  imnk  you  I  could  yield  me  now  to  any  earthly  lures  ? 

I  go  not  to  some  balmier  land  in  pleasant  ease  to  resty*— 
I  go  not  to  content  the  pride  that  swells  a  mortal  breast* 
I  go  about  a  work  my  God  has  chosen  me  to  do ; 
Sorely  the  soul  which  is  his  child  must  be  his  servant  too. 

« 

I  seek  not  the  great  city  where  our  sacred  father  dwells, — 
I  seek  not  the  blest  eremites  within  their  sandy  cells,-— 
I  seek  not  onr  Bedeemer's  grave  in  distant  Palestine,— 
Another,  shorter  pilgrimage,  a  lonelier  path  is  mine. 

When  simset  clears  and  opens  out  the  breadth  of  western  sky. 
To  those  who  in  yon  motmtain  isles  protect  their  flocks  on  high 
Iioom  the  dark  outlines  of  a  land,  whose  nature  and  whose  ni^ne 
Some  have  by  harsh  experience  learnt,  and  all  by  evil  fame. 

Ohy  they  are  wild  and  wanton  men,  such  as  the  best  will  he% 
Who  know  no  other  gifts  of  God  but  to  be  bold  and  free^ 
Who  nerer  saw  how  states  are  bound  in  golden  bonds  of  law. 
Who  never  knew  how  strongest  hearts  are  bent  by  holj  awe. 

When  first  into  their  pirate  hands  I  fell,  a  very  boy, 
Skirting  the  shore  from  rock  to  rock  in  unsuspecting  joy, 
I  Ittid  iMen  taoght  to  pray,  and  thus  those  slavish  days  wei«  fbr, 
▲  wondrous  hasard  brought  me  back  to  liberty  and  you. 

But  when  again  they  met  me  on  the  open  ocean  field, 

And  might  of  numbers  prest  me  round  and  forced  my  arm  td 

yieloy 
I  had  become  a  man  like  them,  a  selfish  man  of  pride, 
I  eoald  haTo  eoivt  the  willof  God,forshnwIjMida»ldied. 
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And  «tiU  thi*  tMmeat  haimted  m«  three  weary  yean,  untS 
That  summer  mght, — among  the  sheep, — ^upon  the  seaward  hill, 
When  God  of  his  miraculous  grace,  of  his  own  savinff  thought. 
Came  down  upon  my  lonely  heart  and  rested  unbesougEt ! 

That  night  of  li^t !  I  cared  not  that  the  day-star  glimmered  soon, 
For  in  my  new-begotten  soul  it  was  already  noon ; 
I  knew  before  what  Christ  had  done,  but  never  felt  till  then 
A  shadow  of  the  love  for  him  that  he  had  felt  for  men ! 

Strong  faith  was  in  me-*H>n  the  shore  there  lay  a  stranded  boat, 
I  hashed  down,  I  thrust  it  out,  I  felt  it  rook  afloat ; 
With  nervous  arm  and  sturdy  oar  I  sped  my  watery  way. 
The  wind  aud  tide  were  trusty  guides, — one  God  had  I  and  they. 

As  one  from  out  the  dead  I  stood  among  you  free  and  whole. 
My  body  Christ  could  well  redeem,  when  he  had  saved  my  soul ; 
And  perfect  peace  embraced  the  life  that  had  been  only  pain, 
For  Love  was  shed  upon  my  head  from  everything,  like  rain. 

Then  on  so  sweetly  flowed  the  time,  I  almost  thought  to  sail 
Even  to  the  shores  of  Paradise  in  that  unwavering  gale. 
When  something  rose  and  nightly  stood  between  me  and  my  rest. 
Most  like  some  one^  besides  myself,  reflecting  in  my  breast. 

I  cannot  put  it  into  words,  I  only  know  it  came, 

A  sense  of  self-abasing  weight,  intolerable  shame, 

"That  I  should  be  so  vile  that  not  one  tittle  could  be  paid 

Of  that  enormous  debt  which  Christ  upon  my  soul  had  laid  !** 

This  yielded  to  another  mood,  strange  objects  gathered  near. 
Phantoms  that  entered  not  by  eye,  and  voices  not  by  ear. 
The  land  of  my  injurious  thrall  a  gracious  aspect  wore, 
I  yearned  the  most  toward  the  forms  I  hated  most  before. 

I  seemed  i^in  upon  that  hill,  as  on  that  blissful  night, 

Encompast  with  celestial  air  and  deep  retiring  Ught, 

But  sight  and  thought  were  fettered  down,  wnere  glimmering 

lay  below 
A  plain  of  gasping,  struggling,  men  in  every  shape  of  woe. 

Faint  solemn  whispers  gathered  round, "  Christ  suflered  to  redeem, 
Not  you  alone,  but  such  as  these,  from  this  their  savage  dream,-— 
Lo,  here  are  soul^  enough  for  you  to  hriag  to  him,  and  say, 
These  are  the  earnest  of  the  debt  I  am  too  poor  to  pay." 

A  cloud  of  children  freshly  bom,  innumerable  bands, 

Past  by  me  with  imploring  eyes  and  little  lifted  hands. 

And  aU  the  Nature,  I  behoved  so  blank  and  waste  and  dumb. 

Became  instinct  with  life  and  love,  and  echoed  clearly  ^*  Come  I" 
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<^  Amen  !^'  said  I ;  with  eager  steps  a  rude  descent  I  tried,. 
And  all  the  glory  followed  me  like  an  on-coming  tide, 
With  trails  of  light  about  my  feet,  I  crost  the  £irkling  wild. 
And  as  I  toucht  each  sufferer's  hand,  he  rose  and  gentry  smiled. 

Thus  night  on  night  the  vision  oaxne,  and  left  me  not  alone. 
Until  I  Bwore  that  in  that  land  should  Christ  be  preacht  and  known, 
And  then  at  once  strange  coolness  past  on  my  long  fevered  brow. 
As  from  the  flutter  of  ught  wings ;  I  feel,  I  feel  it  now ! 

And  from  that  moment  unto  this,  this  last  and  proving  one, 
I  have  been  calm  and  light  at  h^art  as  if  the  deed  were  done ; 
I  never  thought  how  hard  i^  was  our  earthly  loves  to  lay 
Upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  watch  them  melt  away  ! 

Speak,  friends !  speak  what  you  will-— but  change  those  asking 

looks  forlorn, 
Sustain  me  with  reproachful  words — uphold  me  with  your  scorn  ; 
I  know  God's  heart  Is  in  me,  but  my  human  bosom  fears 
Those  drops  that  pierce  it  as  they  fall,  those  full  and  silent  tears. 

These  comrades  of  my  earliest  youth  have  pledged  their  pious  care 
To  bear  me  to  the  fronting  coast,  and  gently  leave  me  there : 
It  may  be  I  shall  fall  at  once,  with  little  toil  or  need, — 
Heaven  often  takes  the  simple  will  for  the  most  perfect  deed : 

Or,  it  may  be  that  from  that  hour  beneath  my  hand  may  spring 
A  line  of  glories  unachieved  by  hero,  ss^e,  or  king,^-' 
That  Christ  may  glorify  himself  in  this  ignoble  name, 
And  shadow  forth  my  endless  life  in  my  enduring  fame. 

All  as  He  wills !  now  bless  me,  mother, — ^your  cheek  is  almost 

dry: — 
Farewell,  kind  brothers !— only  pray  ye  may  be  blest  as  I ; 
Smile  on  mie,  sisters, — ^when  death  comes  near  each  of  you,  stQl 

smile. 
And  we  shall  meet  again  somewhere,  withiii  a  little  while ! 

S« 
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Aet.  IV, — 1.  Observations  on  an  Autograph  of  Shalupere,  and 
the  Orthography  of  his  Name.  Communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  R.H.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  m  a  Letter  to  John  G^e,  Esq.,  r.R.S.,  Director. 
London,  1888.    8yo« 

2.  De  la  Servitude  Volontaire^  ou  le  Contr^un^  par  Estienne  de 
la  Boetie  (1548),  avec  les  Notes  de  M.  Coste,  et  une  Preface 
de  F.  de  la  Menuais.    Paris,  1885.    8vo» 

3.  Esmis  de  Michel  de  Montaigne^  avec  des  Notes  de  tons  les 
Commentatenrs.    Paris,  1834.  *  1  vol.  large  8vo. 

T^HE  first  of  these  works  is  a  kind  of  modern  sucker  from  the 
-*•     ancient  root  of  Florio's  translation  of  *  Montaigne's  Essays,* 
printed  in  the  year  1603.     Sir  Frederic  Madden  brings  forward, 
in  his  pamphlet,  evidence,  which  appears  sufficient,  that  the  par* 
ticular  copy  under  his  consideration  was  the  property  of  Soak- 
spere — for  so  it  appears  we  are  to  write  the  name.     And  the 
title-page  of  this  little  '  Essay'  bears  a  fac-simile  of  the  poef s  sig- 
nature.   It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  cannot  be  copied  here  also. 
But  our  readers  must  for  the  present  take  it  on  our  testimony 
that  the  name  is  in  characters  as  crabbed  as  if  Shakspere,  as 
well  as  Hamlet,  had  held  it,  ''as  our  statists  do,  a  baseness  to 
write  fair."     There  is  a  passage  in  the  *  Tempest'  well  known 
to  contain  several  expressions  identical  with  those  of  Florio  in  his 
translation  of  a  part  of  one  of  the  ^  Essays.'     And  it  would,  at  all 
events,  have   been   highly  improbable  that   Shakspere    should 
not  have  read  them.     On  the  whole  the  celebrated  soliloquy  in 
*  Hamlet  *  presents  a  more  characteristic  and  expressive  resem- 
blance to  much  of  Montaigne's  writings  tlian  any  other  portion 
of  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatist  which  we  at  present  remem- 
ber ;  though  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  trace  many  apparent 
transferences  from  the  Frenchman  into  the  Englishman's  works, 
as  both  were  keen  and  many -sided  observers  of  mankind  in  the 
same  age  and  neighbouring  countries.     But  Hamlet  was  in  those 
days  no  popular  type  of  character ;  nor  were  Montaigne's  views 
and  tone  familiar  to  men  till  he  had  himself  made  them  so.   Now 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  very  nearly  a  Montaigne,  lifted  to  a 
higher  eminence,  and  agitated  by  more  striking  circumstances 
and  a  severer  destiny,  and  altogether  a  somewhat  more  passionate 
structure  of  man.  It  is  not,  however,  very  wonderful  that  Hamlet, 
who  was  but  a  part  of  Shakspere,  shoula  exhibit  to  us  more  than 
the  whole  of  Montaigne,  and  the  external  facts  appear  to  contradict 
any  notion  of  a  French  ancestry  for  the  Dane,  as  the  play  is 
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said  to  have  been  produced  in  1600^  and  the  translation  of  the 

*  Essays'  not  for  three  years  later. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  find  any  points  of 
analogy  between  a  poetical  creation,  probably  the  most  subtle 
and  profound  of  Shakspere,  and  a  living  man  actually  co-existent 
with  the  poet,  and  who  must  doubtless  often  have  seen  in  Paris 
men  whom  Shakspere  conversed  with  but  a  few  days  afterwards 
in  London.  They  had  the  same  busy  and  fervid  world  around 
them,. listened  to  the  same  tales  of  eastern  travel  and  Amerioan 
adventure,  and  all  the  great  public  events  and  personages  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  seen  by  one^  were  respectively  con*, 
spicuous  in  the  back-ground  giized  at  by  the  other.  Very  ordi- 
nary men,  nay,  inanimate  things  derive  an  interest,  from  our 
certainty  that  they  were  contemporary  with  those  whom  the 
world  cannot,  if  it  would,  forget.  The  celebrated  and  pro- 
ductive minds,  whose  lives  flowed  on  through  the  same  days  of 
storm  and  sunshine,  seem  each  to  reflect  a  light  upon  the  others 
and  the  group  starts  forward  into  distinctness  and  vividness, 
while  the  single  figure  might  have  seemed  din,  cold,  and  stiff, 
as  the  recumbent  effigy  in  a  twilight  chapel. 

*  Montaigne  on  all  accounts  deserves  at  least  as  much  notice  a9 
the  world  has  ever  given  to  him;  and  readers,  who  willingly 
spend  much  time  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  comparative 
worth  of  books,  many  of  which  will  probably  be  outlived  by  their 
authors,  may  not  perhaps  grudge  an  hour  to  some  remarks  on 
the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer  who  was  read  by  Shak- 
spere, and  whose  fame  has  survived  the  mutations  of  more  than 
two  centuries. 

It  is  probably  the  great  canon  of  all  biographies  and  of  all 
writings  the  interest  of  which  is  mainly  biographical^  that  those 
are  best  which  present  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  lives 
they  relate  to.  To  some  this  will  seem  a  truism;  to  others  a 
paradox.  But  most  persons  appear  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
picture  of  a  human  life,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world,  rather  than  to  the  fullness  and 
accuracy  of  the  delineation.  Yet  it  may  be  well  maintained  that 
the  structure  and  growth  of  a  man,  of  any  man,  are  in  themselves 
so  grave  and  fruitful  a  reality,  that  quite  independently  of  extra- 
ordinary endowments  or  exploits,  a  true  and  perfect  image  of  his 
inward  being  would  be  a  richer  and  higher  creation  than  any 
portrait  at  all  less  accurate  of  a  much  more  remarkable  mina. 
The  object  is  itself  so  deep  and  immense,  that  in  contemplating 
any  single  example  of  it  sill  difi^erences  of  degree  are  lost  sight 
of.  The  mind  is  so  filled  by  the  aspect  ot  Mont  Blanc  ^t 
it  refuses  to  admit  the  mere  .arithmetical  fact  of  the  doubly  or 
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trtibty  flupcmt  altif ode  of  Chimborazo  and  the  Htmalayab.  The 
scieiitifio  measurement  may  be  accurate;  but  a  mass  of  earth 
ten  times  the  height  would  not  more  completely  possess  the  eye 
and  heart  with  a  sense  of  how  sublime  and  lasting  a  thing,  of 
hoW'Overpowering  yastness  a  mountain  is.  Now,  whatever  the 
foot-rule  and  bfurometer  may  say,  a  man  is  larger  and  more  than 
a  mountain.  In  the  only  instance  on  record  in  which  the  two 
efaaniEeters  were  combined^  that  of  Quinbus  Flestrin,  at  Lilliput; 
ikme  ingenious  people,  no  doubt,  regarded  it  as  more  wonderful 
to  see  a  mountain  endowed  with  human  qualities  than  they  would 
have  done  to  see  a  man  merely  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  moun-* 
tain.  A  man  swelled  and  petrified  into  a  hill  would  in  effect  have 
sunk  and  dwindled.  But  the  hill,  could  it  be  imbued  with  life 
and  reason,  would  undergo  a  change  no  less  ennobling  than  th^ 
day  figure  of  Prometheus,  or  the  statue  of  Pygmahon,  when 
kindling  with  the  fiery  spirit  of  will  and  consciousness.  Still 
more,  therefore,  is  it  true  of  men  than  of  the  grandest  physical 
appearance,  that  in  contemplating  any  one  of  them  the  mere 
oomparative  diversities  vanisn  from  the  eye.  Any  one  is  not  so 
mucn  greater  or  less  as  infinite ;  and  his  compass  spreads  beyond 
the  utmost  limit  of  our  vision,  and  absorbs  all  attempt  at  a  pre* 
else  estimate. 

Of  all  men,  whose  memories  at  all  survive,  the  least  fruitful 
for  us  are  the  mere  vague  historic  shadows  around  which  there  i9 
a  din  and  whirl  of  social  tumult,  but  of  whose  inward  lives  we 
know  so  little,  that  they  remain  as  little  more  than  names  on 
tombs  or  hollow  trophies.  Next  to  them  in  insi^ificance  for  US| 
although  not  quite  so  low,  however  really  inferior  in  vigour  and 
truth  of  nature,  are  the  declaimers  and  dealers  in  rhetoric  false- 
hood  — a  Seneca,  a  Rousseau,  a  Hazlitt.  For  by  turning 
their  language  inside  out,  by  pulling  to  pieces  the  fictitious  struc-^ 
ture^  and  as  it  were  anatomizing  the  wax-work,  we  may,  through 
a  laborious  process  of  reflection  and  reconstruction,  arrive  at  some 
knowledge  of  what  they  were,  from  the  study  of  what  they 
desired  to  appear.  But  the  truly  precious  and  instructive 
specimens  of  human  nature  which  the  past  leaves  us  are  the  men 
in  whom  we  directly,  and  from  diemselves,  know  both  what  they 
were,  and  why  and  how  they  were  so.  And  it  is  very  remark-^ 
able  that  we  Imve  not  this  knowledge  of  any  worthless  and  des-^ 
picable  soul.  Those  who  have  painted  themselves  truly,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  are  the  true  and  ample  minds.  The  weak 
and  base,  who  have  designed  to  do  it  at  all,  have  always  betaken 
Aemselves  to  distortion  and  felsehood,  as  persons  of  misshapen 
filrms  often  throw  themselves  into  unnatural  and  painful  attitudeiii 
to  hid^  as  they  imagine,  the  blemishes  of  their  figures.    On  the 
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other  liand,  we  are  minutely  and  abandahtly  infionned  of  iJud 
mind  and  character  of  Augustine  and  Luther,  of  Dahta^.of 
Cicero,  of  the  holy  and  stainless  Socrates.  We  know  Milton^  as 
he  was,  and  with  open  eyes  behold  him  luminous  in  his  foliiid-^ 
ness*  We  stand  oeside  young  Goethe^  while  we  listen  to  his 
Poetry  and  Truth,  and  seem  with  his  universal  senaibility  to-ret 
ceive  the  just  and  sharp  impression  from  all  thingai  and  meii^  and 
with  his  unwearied  and  felicitous  intelligence. to  shiq>eaU.into<new 
and  complete  pictures.  And  far  meaner  and  narrowier  Jbsiwitt 
the  man,  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  grow  acquainted  with  Mon^- 
taigne  when  we  read  his  ^  Essays ;'  and  find  that  there  are  few  of 
our  kinsmen  or  friends  whom  we  can  see  into  so  thorougUy,  or 
with  whom,  though  dwelling  for  years  under  mie  roof,  we.  seem 
to  live  in  such  intimate  communion. 

This  is  a  great  thing.  The  parings  of  nails,  the  clip|»ng8  of 
hair,  the  worn*out  slipper  of  a  conqueror's  foot,  which  has  kinked 
thousands  or  millions  of  men  before  it,  the  glove  from  a  hand 
that  many  lips  delighted  to  salute,  though  lips  and  fingers  have 
k>n^  since  been  food  for  worms — these  matters  have  for  soose 
their  value.  We  doubt  not  that  the  peruke  of  Louis  XIV,  or 
the  cocked  hat  of  Marlborough,  would  fetch,  in  any  London 
auction-room,  a  price  beyond  Voltaire's  history  of  the  one,  or 
Ardideacon  Core's  life  of  the  other.  Yet  these  oiemorials  can 
suggest  even  to  the  creative  soul  of  a  collector  of  curiosilJies  only 
a  famt  and  imperfect  conception  of  their  former  owners*  While,  ia 
the  writings  of  any  one  who,  like  Montaigne,  has  chronided 
himself,  we  have. the  very  man,  a  living  human  bedng  brought 
before  us.  We.  are  not  compelled  to  infer  the  keroel  firom  the 
husk,  the  Hercules  from — not  the  foot,  but — ^the  sandal;  to  fill  up 
for  ouinselves,  with  substantial  form,  the  empty  vestments  whidi 
adumbrate  their  wearer.  Here  the  inward  is  that  which  is 
dearest;  the  flame  within  the  coloured  lamp,  throwing  its  light 
upon  and  through  those  outward  and  surrounding  circumstances 
wnieh  alone  biography  and  history  for  the  most  part  pr esient  to 
us.  Hard  indeed  is  the  work  of  a  biographer,  who  seldom  gives 
any  distinct  and  tenable  knowledge  of  the  hero  he  describes* 
But  he  always,  more  or  less  well,  and  more  or  less  uncoiisciously 
does  somediing  towards  the  painting  himself^  His  mistakes 
and  dreams,  as  to  another,  are  the  facts  of  his  own  mind.  We 
see  him  living  and  moving  at  his  easel,  where  he  may  be  daubing 
^ly  the  cloudiest  caricature  of  some  one  else.  That  which  he 
ostensibly  writes  of  is  as  worthless  as  the  hf^v  text  .inscribed 
above  the  faded  characters  of  a  genuine  classic.  While  he  blabs 
mendacious  gossip  about  the  victim  of  his  rhetoric,  h^  betoiiji; 
the  whole  secret,  the  imperishable  jreality  of  his  o^vi^ .  ^ham^tei^ 
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aims^  and  insight  But  when  he  writes,  as  did  Montaiffne^  of 
himself^  the.  dream,  the  delirium,  the  inane  folly,  is. hardly  leas 
valualile  than  the  earnest  oonfessioh,  the  simple-hearted  narra- 
tive x)i  events*  He  may  not  always  write  truth  and  wisdom 
about  his  own  temper,  principles,  and  story;  but  the  weaknesses 
and  delufiioms  aa«e  also  his,  his  own;  and  alike  contribute  to  emr 
body  before  our  eyes  the  <Hie  living  human  being. 

On. this  topics  namely-^ what  a  man  is — more  books  have  been 
written  than  on  all  other  matters,  probably  because,  as  £Eir  as  we 
know,  books  are  written  by  men.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  his-^ 
tory^  all  poetry,  and  all  that,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  Word,  is 
pkUosophv*  Butindeed,  more  properly  speaking,  it  is  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  this  alone,  that  all  books  more  or  less  directly  treat,  and 
about  this  that  all  thoughts  are  ooeupied.  For  speculations,  the 
least  apparently  human,  are  in  reality  based  on  some  portion 
or  other  of  man,  and  on  this  alone :  those  as  to  reptiles,  which 
may  well  concern  a  man,  himself  a  worm ;  those  as  to  the  earth 
we  tread  on,  we  being  ourselves  but  dust  and  clay;  those  as  to 
tiM  air  and  stars^'^for  what  else  are  we  but  a  breath,  and  our  lives 
but  sparks  of  fire  in  a  vault  of  darkness?  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  this  is  a  fantastic  abuse  of  metaphor.  On  this  sub* 
ject  nothing  properly  is  metaphor ;  for  all  analogies,  even 
the  wildest  combmations  twisted  together  by  the  fancy,  liave 
tiieir  one^  root  in  the  unity  of  our  consciousness.  And  in 
all  we  seek  to  know,  our  aim  is  only  to  discover  what 
there  is  in  the  thing,  corresponding  to  somewhat  in  ourselves* 
Thus  we  discern  it;  thus  we  master  it;  make  it  our  own; 
truly  know  it.  That  in  an  object  wiaeh  answers  to,  or  dovetails 
with^  ourselves,  is  wliat  we  really^  mean  by  the  object*  And 
manifestly  so;  for  if  there  be  aught  In  it  which  meets  and  assi- 
milates with  nothing  in  us,  of  that  something,  that  algebraic  x 
never  to  be  discovered,  we  cannot  speak,  or  think,  or  dream.  Not 
only  do  we  not  know  it,  but  we  never  can  know  it  In  this 
largest,  but  also  most  true  sense,  then,  it  is  certain  that  all  books 
relate  to  man  and  only  to  man ;  yet  some  to  that  which  is  more 
essential  and  characteristic  in  us,  some  to  that  which  is  less.  Of 
some  the  ground  and  element  lies  nearer  to  our  affections,  and 
will,  and  intelligence,  to  that  which  is  least  changeable  in  ns,  and 
is  the  framework  and  support  of  all  the  rest;  others  to  that 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  more  outward  and  superficial. 
Some  treat  of  man  in  his  inmost  life,  beliefis,  feelings,  purposes, 
and  successes ;  others  more  of  the  material  world,  which  is  also, 
but  mote  remotely,  his— his  colossal  hut,  and  inexhaustible  mine, 
and  insatiable  catacomb.  In  one  way  or  other  the  strongest  and 
most  cutting  thoughts  of  man,  since  the  beginning  of  his  current 
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almanac  and  present  ealendar  some  fire  thousand  years  ago-*bave 
been  ex^cised  and  expended  in  shaping  out  for  nimsdf  a  cbanttr 
and  dearer  image  of  himse^  both  as  he  finds  himself  immediatsly 
within,  and  as  he  reeognises  his  own  obscure  likeness  in  iw 
canyas  of  nature,  border^  with  its  frame  of  Time  and  Spece»  Ae 
carvings  of  whidi  are  abo  one  endless  interlexture  of  human  2»- 
semblances.  Much  of  the  work  of  becoming  what  we  may  fae» 
consists  in  knowing  what  we  are ;  and  we  dimild  ffo  mad  and  rot 
in  preternatural  idleness,  if  we  had  not  the  task  .of  gradually 
'finding  ourselves  expressed  in  the  universe,  and  the  universe  im- 
pressed upon  ourselves,  and  of  more  and  more  realizing  this  oet- 
respondence  outwardly  by  action,  whence  arts,  and  trades,  aad 
journeys,  and  ships,  and  harvests ;  and  inwardly  by  tiiougfat  and 
love,  from  which  arise  religions,  poetry,  sciences,  ml  h%nSma  and 
goodness. 

Of  the  books  that  show  us  what  we  are,  there  have  been  in  many 
ages  better  than  the  ^  Essays '  of  Montaigne ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed 
without  meaning  to  offend  any  one,  tfiit,  even  in  our  age,  there 
are  several  worse.  His  book  is  not  the  widest  nor  die  deepest; 
but  it  is  a  perfectly  genuine  record  of  a  iar  livelier,  and  ridier, 
and  more  honest  mind  than  common.  There  are  oracles  of 
loftier  and  more  fiery  spirits,  belonging  less  than  this  to  our  time 
and  tendencies!  anclj  though  immortal  as  D^tfa  itself,  whioh  will 
outlive  all' but  Life,  yet  not  more  deserving  of  immortality,  dian 
these  doubts,  fiEmcies,  endless  egotisms,  of  a  dead  old  Oaseon 
gentleman. 

Such  he  was.  He  acquaints  us  with  man  chiefly  by  exhibiting 
to  us  a  man,  the  ofbpring  of  one  age  and  the  native  of  a  sincle 

rt ;  and  we  must  consider  what  these  circumstances  made  him, 
t  we  may  the  better  understand  what  in  himself  he  was.  He 
belonged,  in  a  word,  to  the  most  active  portion  of  the  human 
race,  m  the  most  eager  and  productive  period  that  it  has  known, 
at  least  since  it  first  contrived  to  shape  itself  into  social  eoistenee. 
Printing,  like  the  former  and  latter  rain,  was  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge long  collected  in  the  vague  and  dim  clouds  of  the  past 
Columbus  had  burst  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic,  and  shown  to  men 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  other  forms  of  human  natsre 
than  those  of  our  elder  regions*  And  while  the  new  was  pouring 
in,  the  old  was  rapidly  crumbling  down  and  passing  away.  More 
connexion  and  interdependence  was  growing  up  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life.  Individual  strength  and  wild  energy  were  settluig 
down.  The  solid  vault  of  dogma  under  which  men  lived  was 
tiiinning  off,  and  widening,  and  wavering ;  and  while  a  new  and 
bright  vegetation  of  literature  opened  over  the  eart^  the  andeat 
mows  and  ice^rocks  of  tradition  melted  and  burst  along  in  foam- 
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iag  torrents.  Together  with  these  changes  a  looser  width  ef 
Icuriiry  and  excitement  was  unfolded,  and  the  sweeter  wines  of  the 
ii«w  age  were  mingled  with  deadlier  poisons.  In  Germany^ 
misery^  and  fanaticism,  and  heroic  faith ;  in  Italy,  unbounded 
fidsehood  and  creative  genius ;  in  England,  lawless  brutality  and 
popular  seal ;  in  France » all  these  elements,  were  mixed  together. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformation 
began  and  was  secured ;  More  and  Cranmer  were  executed ; 
Luther  lived  and  died ;  Rabelais  stood  forth  as  a  fervid  genius  in 
the  mask  of  a  buifoon ;  Raffaelle,  Diirer,  and  Michael  Angelo 
painted  themselves  for  ever  on  the  most  massive  tablets  of  the 
mind  of  man ;  Ariosto  embalmed  chivalry  in  a  gorgeous  tomb ; 
Fiesco  conspired ;  Machiavelli  theorized ;  Melancthon  and 
Scaliger  taught;  Cortez  and  Pizarro  passed,  like  its  own 
earthquakes,  through  America;  the  feudal  greatness  of  French 
nobility  blazed  almost  its  last;  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
wcn*e  each  other  out  in  idle  wars.  In  the  midst  of 
these  confusions  Calvin  was  condemned  by  Rome  as  a 
heretic,  for  establishing  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  burn 
-Servetus.  Rome  was  sacked  by  an  army  of  adventurers,  and 
Trent  filled  with  a  council  of  Romish  prelates.  Faith,  energizing 
in  Luther^  threw  off  its  cowl,  and  his  Emperor,  unable  to  compel 
him  to  wear  it,  placed  it  on  his  own  head  and  sank  into  a  con- 
T«nt.  The  world  was  learning  that  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plu- 
tarch were  more  than  names,  and  growing  to  feel  what  they 
really  meant.  And  while  Montaigne  was  drinking  deepest  of 
their  spirit,  the  Protestants  of  M^rindol  and  Cabrieres  were  mas* 
Bacred,  and  in  Guyenne,  at  his  own  threshold,  the  peasantry  were 
maddened  into  revolt  by  the  Gabelle  (1548),  and  were  crushed 
again  under  the  heavier  sorrows. 

In  fine,  the  state  of  society  in  Western  Europe  resembled  at 
this  time  that  of  a  party  of  mariners  saving  themselves  on  a  raft 
constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of  their  former  stately  but  worn-out 
vessel.  With  woes,  and  panic-cries,  and  bleeding  hands,  and 
fierce  contentions,  and  the  deaths  of  many,  they  constructed  a 
frail  support  amid  the  stormy  waves ;  but  the  ruin  of  the  ship  heA 
laid  open  to  them  precious  treasures  and  priceless  instruments, 
long  sealed  up  and  forgotten,  within  the  hold;  new  necessities 
develop  more  complete  inventions ;  the  strong  call  of  the  hour 
awakens  fresh  life  in  many  a  heart,  before  weak  and  torpid ;  and 
on  tlieir  (breaking  and  wave-washed  deck  they  sail  before  the  wind 
in  greater  terrors,  but  with  happier  auspices  than  before. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  Montaigne,  born  in  l^Sd,  rose 
to  consciousness.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  saw  the  world 
around  him  all  convulsed  with  the  fiercest  religious  wars^  the 
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or^ld#ai^iit  itrhfusibh'^  btitr  in  tU^  midst  br't^^t6i;ii]C'Wti^^^ 
and  more  various  powers  were  at  work  than  in  the  atiwi^lV'&t 
di^  |Umuui>Stmpiffe,^4)iii  tl^e  dtmAhit^  of^^itoiil^cn^  l^eftf  ^Wach 

were  losing  iUuchl  bf  ttm^mpigsm^tiAihMi^;  JlAf«E«flE^l^4[^i4loW 
9(^iQiiqy  of.|^Uy^,i9Q^y  rW^  breaking. Aad/milUDg  dl^wn : 
abi9¥«rjjaU»i.;thi^rQld  ^idqn^tionfcible /belieffi  otjmehmiitoT^^WBgM^ 
deoayii^  jEUid  (wefe-shakisnt  aivlittdt^raiig^iihiMr  kiutvmv^iii^ 
'i^fae :  fie^eel :  liornoiys^ .  bBS|9>  fiiaini^  t  add  *  jla^im>u|r  >  Jndid^^fitSes^iof 
pifbHo  'life  weret ratbcir ^tmliipildd'  aWd  darkenM^^«taii''ar  ti^^  s^ 
pl^sised  f  •  yet '  tbotight  and  kiiittferiitf  w^tt-e  livittfa;  ;iilol^^8tt'^SgflJ^ 
ahd  i^etieratihg  lifej  and  iii^the  conftised  aih)[|l^^r6i5(kiA  taw^^ 
ft^re  wei'e  sbme  \^b6  tafight,  and  m^hyWho  tef6iV6d  the  teafa;b* 
fngj  Miit  iaitb  iii  Tiigber  tUari  y^ibre  thirigg^  had  f  fbun'clatlbii '^ 
Its  own,  in  the  heart  of  m^n,t^  rest  qb,  ^ncf  ne^Aji^^y^gp  jfw 
fv^r  on  th^  hpllpw>n4^punQu^  SMja)or^^ 
But  tl>i,s,la?t  afljd  gr.^Me^  tru>b  jf'^  p;;p<fj^e4^ft,di|e,my^^ 

^FPU7ilA?3v  <XImi^  ii(ir)i^t,]f^]d^ps«(^«iT0)bf»^  anlkiipttt^^t 
i^  th^.  atWldwni^  knowfec^fiiiof  ^^bdaiitlfuliiaridiAnrayiii^ 
pagan  olil^atiir«,vdelf-^satiafyiji^  ispeeulatiQUKsimiieaij  's^^isffca&y 
would  find  abundant  pretext  and  encoilragemetatlioidiriiifcSi^iSi^ 
the  gigantic  battle  of  austere  belief  and  distinct  prjj^c^lf  s, ji^j^  ^ 
yorld  of  intelligent  deligbtt,  The  survey  of  ^an^ind,  a^  a^jpere 
<Aji^ct'6f|ciMb|Uf  pbser^^  batli  luvitfed  and  be^l'^er^;  tlie 
rehsbh  J^'and^  tlie ,  r^ch^st  j(ind  nibit,  man^-colpnte^  i^P^f^^  9^^ 
fiaman;^istencewhi>h 

enei  and  coj^(;ra§|;ed  ^y.  ,^  .j^^tt^j  ki^^wlejClge  ,p(>  ,^§B^pti?,  i^4^)KW^- 

aerxiflp^s^,,  j,,.,v»  ./,  ..,   ,. .-.  ,   -.  ./.».•  ti  /lUtri  /fo/  •;?,{ 

i  Mson^siffSL^.  iwau9  >tfa0>!fionu(of  ia>  Goaoon  cdttniiry«fgientkmai«Tfand[i 

apMi^   tathcflT:  albamokist^  i^fn'  whom  he  ^ffive^  the-^^ttdwingf 

aOOOUbt.(JL  &)tt  ^-K»^v  '    .      •■;•    ■!'.»   1"  :i  •     '  ''.'It!    ,.'1    fi'    lij-Mj/'i  -nh  muI 

"^ ^^j*  Bly  hoiise .has  Wen  a  long,  time.op^ri  tjC)  men  *oi',le^:^llng,'«^^  is^* 
veyj^WelV  known 'by  them;  ';for  n^  father,  wlio'yr.as  t^Wmaste^^^^ 
fifty  years  and  more^  being  warmed  with  that  zeal  with^wtiwa' 
King  Francis  I.  had  newly  embraced  literature,  and  brought  it' into 
ebteiim.fipAi}^;T)0  paSiW  not* MSfx^nse^  to'g^^n  'ttcqtiMlfttttifte'Mth 
me»  nf  bwning/  treatin^^  nHcb,-  at  his  kouM^tas^))«iMO|KB  iiadi^H^^*^>^ 

i  : :      /.    J  /  /  /    TO  y 
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bad  diyjiie  wisdom  by  some  special  inspiration,  collecting  their  sen? 
tences  and  sayings  as  so  many  oracles,  and  with  the  more  venera- 
tion and  religion,  as  he  M^as  the  less  qualified  to  judge  of  them,  for 
he.  had  no  knowledge  of  letters  any  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors had.^' 

The  mode  of  education  pursued  by  this  somewhat  singular 
person  with  regard  to  his  second  son,  is  described  by  the  subject 
of  the  experiment  in  the  following  passages  (III#  13) : — 

"  If  I  had  any  sons  I  should  wish  them  my  fortune.  The  good 
father  that  God  gave  me,  who  has  nothing  of  me  but  th^  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  bounty  (though  truly  'tis  a  very  hearty  one), 
sent  me  from  my  cradle  to  be  brought  up  in  a  poor  village  of  his, 
and  there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at  nurse,  and  longer, 
bringing  me  up  to  the  meanest  and  most  common  way  of  living : 
^  Magnn  pars  lihei^tatis  est  bene  unoraUis  venter^ — [Seneca  Epist. 
123] — L  e,  A  well-governed  belly  is  a  great  part  of  liberty.  Never 
take  upon  yourselves,  much  less  give  up  to  your  wives,  the  care  of 
their  nurture.  Leave  the  forming  them  to  fortune,  under  popular 
and  natural  laws  ;  leave  it  to  custom  to  train  them  up  to  frugality 
arid  hardships,  that  they  may  rather  descend  from  them  than  ascend 
to  them.  This  humour  of  my  father's  yet  aimed  at  another  end, 
that  is,  to  make  me  familiar  with  those  people  and  with  that  rank  of 
men  who  most  need  our  assistance ;  believing  that  I  should  be  more 
obliged  rather  to  regard  them  who  extended  their  arms  to  me,  than 
those  who  turned  their  backs  upon  me ;  and  for  this  reason  also  it 
was  that  he  provided  me  sureties  at  the  font,  of  the  meanest  fortune, 
to  oblige,  and  bind  me  to  them." 

And  in  L  25  :— 

"  My  deceased  father,  having  made  all  the  inquiry  that  a  man  could 
possibly  do  among  men  of  learning  and  understanding  of  an  exact 
method  of  education,  was  by  them  apprized  of  the  inconvenience 
which  attended  the  practice  at  that  time  ;  and  he  was  told  that  the 
tedious  time  we  spent  in  learning  the  languages,  which  cost  them 
but  yer^  little,  if  any,  was  the  only  reason  we  could  not  attain  to 
the  magnanimity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  nor  to  their 
knowledge.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  to  be  the  only  cause ; 
but  the  expedient  my  father  found  out  for  this  was,  that  while  I  was 
at  nurse,  and  before  I  began  to  speak,  he  committed  me  to  the  care 
of  a  German,  who  since  died  a  famous  physician  in  France,  totally 
ignorant  of  our  language  indeed,  but  very  well  versed  in  the 
Latin." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  his  learning  Latin  colloquially,  and 
to  a  pitch  of  great  fluency,  even  in  childhood.  We  have  after- 
wards several  odd  anecdotes  and  remarks  about  his  own  early 
life,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  he  was  of  very  irretentive 
memory  and  indolent  character,  and  that  the  desultory  and 
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ami^i|ii]^  mode  of  instruction  pursued  with  him  even  ii^t  ooUfg^^ 
was,;  ih  Montaigne's  opinion*  requisite,  in  order  ta.prev{^tr,^<^: 
dull  a  mind  from  abhorring^  all  seriou$  mental  lat)otfr* . ,  ....  \\^j^^\j'! 
'TTlie  frame  of  the  child  thus  trained  and  instructed  w^,  9^i'^^ 
find  from  frequent  notices  in  his  writings,  robust  an(f  capaWe  of 
much  fatiffue,  although  towards  middle  itfe  afflicted!  wthpaiiiC^^^ 
disease,  the  chronicle  of  which  formp  the  bulk  of  his'boqk.  €|i^ 
travels.*  fie  was  of  short  stature  but  well  set,  and  :with,{ijfuji^[ 
strong,  and  open  face.  ,      ^  i .  _  .^ 

Montaigne  thus  grew  towards  maturity,  with  an  education 
more  like  that  of  our  day  than  of  his.  In  the  management  ^ 
those  first  years  of  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  source ,  ifi 
miich  that  afterwards  marked  him  out  from  others.  The  m^^Uv 
principle,  of  teaching  him  everything  without  requiring  s^^. 
conscious  effort,  or  producing  any  sense  of  struggle,  on  his  parV 
doubtless  disinclined  him^  as  sucn  a  system  always  musts  to  .en- 
counter hardships  or  engage  in  conflict :  whence;,  partly,  th^i  ixiS^Or 
lence,  though  a  busy  indolence,  of  h^s  life :  hencCj  too^  in  a  gte^t 
degree^  his  reluctance  to  admit  apy  viewjs  of  man  and  d^^, 
Tt^hich  required  him  to  regard  life  as  a  long  battle  gainst  lgii(^ 
tance  and  weakness,  in  a  word,  against  evil ;  and  whiqh  estimat^^ 
the  highest  and  best  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  only  then  pi^i^. 
Iind  active,  when  consciously  toiling  against  the  streaip  Of  ^i^|p^. 
indulgence.  But  as  his  education  gave  him  not  only  ease  biit  aji 
knowledge,  and  opened  to  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ipeiit 
pleasure,  iio  wonder  that  he  became  a  literary  epicure,  and  made^ 
the  gratification  of  every  whim  in  speculation,  and  to  a  great  'df^f- 
gfee  in  practice,  the  only  aim,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  Tii^  es^st^ 
ence.  Thanks  however  to  the  sound  structure  of  mind  arid  i^oS^i^ 
to  the  sturdy  manly  nature,  which  he  partly  inherited  from  /  ^ 
fathet,  partly  owed  to  his  care— to  the  strong  ^nd  honest  mii , 
und  the  admirable  books  with  which  he  was  early  familiarize 
there  is  under  and  around  all  this  capricious  idleness  a  predbm 
nant,  clear,  homely  sense  and  apprehensiveness  for  trutio,  accoi^j 
jsanied  by  sincerity  and  kindliness  of  will,  the  natural  yofl^e-^ 
fellows  of  such  enaowments,  which  give  both  the  most  sterling 
vtdue  and  the  most  exquisite  charm  to  his  works. 
^  At  thirteen  years  of  age  his  taste  for  study,  and  perhaps  ^t^ 
dislike  to  military  discipline  and  vexation,  were  so  decided  t6|^ 
ahlrotigli  the  son  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  soldier  in  the  s^r 
teenth  century,  he  preferred  the  business  of  a  law  court  to  ifys^ 
of  a  camp.    After  the  requisite  preparations  he  becaaae,  in  t^ 

*  *  Journal  du  Voyage  de  M.  de  Montaigne  en  Italie,'  &c.  par  M.  de  Quwlom 
Km,  1774.    4io. 
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yiniif  1$5^  k  c6imiieU&r  at  Bordebuxv  ^  he  skns  Mn^If  as 
satihlti  writing  tb  hU  father  in  1563.  He  abandoned  this  ft&^ 
fession  on  the  den&th  df  his  elder  brother,  which  opened  the  way 
^if>'h1l»  6wh  fi/ttC(;&8i^i6ti.  As,  in  so  long  and  egotistical  a  worlc  as 
the  ^  fi^sa^s/  he  never  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  lawyer, 
W^^ifnA  prb^babie  thdt  h^  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  this  portion 
df  h1s1ife:>"^Jhdeed  he  Evidently  valued  himself  a  good  deal  on 
his  iikpottsjice  as  Seigneur  of  Montaigne,  perhaps  estimating 
more  highly  this  external  and  unquestionable  advantage,  frotn  his 
sdeptidi$m  as' to  the  c^tainty  of  any  less  palpable  distinctions. 
"Whatever  his  feelings  may  have  been  with  regard  to  his  own 
pi'ofessidln^  career,  it  is  certain  that  he  gained  and  kept  a  bitter 
atld  Scotufiil  disgust  at  the  mass  of  arbitrary  pedantries  and  cruel 
^p^ongi^  IrtVblved  in  the  system  which  then  regulated  all  the  social 
iMterest^  of  his  countrymen. 

During  his  life  as  counsellor  he  travelled  frequently  to  Paris  and 
to  the  Court.  He  became  acquainted  with  Henry  II,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber.  In  general,  his  remarks  on 
politics  exhibit  much  familiarity  with  the  anairs  and  persons  of  hi$ 
own  time,  fle  was  intimate  with  L' Hospital  and  with  De  Thou, 
minds  as  Impartial  and  honest  probably  as  his  own,  but  devoid 
of  his  speculative  tendencies  and  powers,  which  were  united  with 
thbir  practical  talents  and  civil  wisdom  only  in  our  Lord  Bacon. 
Cldftr,  kindly,  festive  was  he  as  the  Christmas  fireside ;  and 
(tftm^A  for  sympathy  and  friendship.  Of  his  life  at  Bordeaux, 
befOtfe  his  succession  to  his  father's  estate,  the  most  important  fact 
wte  his  friendship  with  his  fellow-counsellor  La  Boetie,  an  affec- 
Cioii  which  makes  a  streak  of  light  in  modern  biography  almost 
as  b^acrtiflil  as  that  left  us  by  Lord  Brook  and  Sir  Philip  Sidnev. 
Montaigne^s  letter  to  his  father,  giving  an  account  of  his  friend's 
calm  and  considerate  death-bed,  is  full  of  grief  and  love,  as  are  all 
the  passages  in  his  'Essays*  relating  to  the  same  person,  who  was 
of  his  own  years,  and  whom  he  lost  in  the  year  1563,  when  they 
wi^i'e  both  about  the  age  of  thirty.  La  Boetie  also  says,  in  his 
^Trdit^de  la  Servitude  Volontaire'*  (p.  142), 

^<  I'^riendship  is  a  sacred  name ;  it  is  a  holy  thing ;  it  never  aris<^ 
bijit  between  good  men ;  exists  only  by  mutual  esteem :  supports 
itself  not  so  much  by  services  on  either  part  as  by  goodness  of  life. 
ThAt  which  'makes  a  friend  certain  of  another,  is  the  knowledge 
iirhich  he  has  of*  liis  integrity.  The  sureties  which  he  has  for  him 
iijKs  his  good  disposition,  fidelity,  and  steadfastness.  There  cannot 
be  friendsi»p  where  there  is  cruelty,  where  th<ere  is  disloyalty,  where 
there  is  injustice.'' 

*  La  Mennab*  editioD,'iiientioned  at  the  hetA  of  this  article. 
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iiiei^lEi^'^riU0a>  \rJien;j&^'  atitiunriwaa'ionl^  sixtoBSiiui  ItisnaDfici^-r 

dkucbdi^t  sk^  '£atiitBS4.4uncl^ametbi]ig(ii^  leisHUUftSftfae'fMiif- 

.ik^xikirf)d6gloof ^oiifiMittoiijjlitit  ^Uavki^  ^oibbiirHfim^  ttoeoxf  okUe 

/iai^ive  Tket^rio[rsi|(i)i^B8fi9«ll  luifa&iwrUEimfiisi'^eaiiofk^dfltiiHS 

>4D  yoiiiD^wiiBU'fattiigb^ikMiiktleRs  iiiLlBoifaei^^  ^be 

<tatteri€fs  oF^tErancei'iiiL  tfaftiidajp,  lib  iii>idlue%ia  liepnnliictioi^fbf 

the  sonorous  and    statuesque    republicanism    of    the  claasioal 

Wsiti&ip  p  teloquEtat^i  hkuUon^y  yduthiiilLulteswiiev  ciafi;  4i  aiisarp^idear 

^ttiwbfc  andi  g[bwiB|^ifaBk'tyi.t<^^dih>ti)e)LW4itLd  itMrasliy^O'bhtiJii 

atage-^&n;  deolaiiiatron^  li^bile  ilmost  oilli  Ibhe^  ddtmcd:')&jpt9do£i  Idfie 

( lajr?  colne^saiodl  f rom~him  ibbbinob  tlid  i  ^enib  cwD-taBML    jWai«rtbj  hhd 

.z^asbnefbleneks  asefiiely.  ^blibnded.iiik^tiieiibook>//thbtt^b7ibeaUenBd 

/b^  a^kihd  oft  kbsfaraeb' vagAienesfagra  dittelessiaii^ildierd^nete  /of  lilhe 

foctslanU  itbpic&r    ^Tbera^is  no  U«cie'<tf >ihel wa^dMwrd^Btaitib »tlf- 

quMtioBfl^  •wliifdii;giv»9.l0h»(iini'>tod  ijbeialii^nibjr  ftooMflokai^e. 

Hut(>pRBJ>kfadiy  atiLalBoatie^/s^eihiB  fii]e9d/^w]it]]:^>>^eiiUi|^irvte 

.siiniMbrQiiuchiiieaBiofrtbisl  thAxhikcm  ap^toM  ii»[ilhiMEi£  )l'Fiirlf)ab- 

f^bnsJteilBfatandkdeniiBaa.*  of;>BtyIejrtlifif'>  Txdatffie'iHiiB  iiica£;^ar&- 

\max\tiM^  eTOkii<thfein>like;.'*iEftS8dysj''id    ^^Tiroi-inl't    i^odjn.t^i   y'^*^^ 

'>hiiIkEonilaig;iid  inaarixBd<))tlUrtyHtibnkf>jii)atlftiin)rTai^;^^^ 

tian^  iknit  \forrvfasDn8tQ!£:(proprbat5p  ^ndloonHeajbnreu^rf  After  obis 

l&fcbebUi  deqdKibeUvddi'ebiefly  afe  Moodtai^atStaMkk'dl,  his  wioti- 

(kiM>w]ii[ehaibeduLJoUe(<nnd0  £Beqa6iiti^ounwj^S(iii)£jiBiiloBitTaiieUed 

.iib<itaiy,i)akuii;(^^';llwit}e  oefaeted  [Mai;^>  Q£trBohleauKi^Hd^sfii% 

;;iniijQL  to,iii»8aifeisfadioifi  i<llh'oag^dnftiN(>nbleaQnlef>t^l|n^ 

lipdiaulmni  oftha/bity.ijras^idenfd^^hdblyitoiiiisi'e^^ 

hiEQdfKral6ii  >i  i ¥ikm^  aboriHiDjteiii|MDnry^< wi^rifehei iiiinH«lacspe~b£9St 

Bartholomew;   and  he  was  with  De  Thou  .ai^Uoy^ fiu  1)598, 

-(iiihenit&e  Doii  deiGuisG'wa^skinll>^.1Tberre9ait{foFJ«flifof^1&ese 

.fiKlisiiisfidiliiat  Moaiaigiie  JfiBewjiimiibir«dri9k»i«Dany'ft^^  abdim^iiUe 

'OniMrtidifi^iiein&idb.ssfi^i  .rfie^wjus^^nil^  stalKonotd ^aiiieiriatol.ieiis^ 

wi&b<>  thib' J  bigheist  y  mnlf s^  i  ;e vio  •  wkb '  kini^ ;  ( ali^  r<fiiSi>bakiliii  aitd^ 

ririeihf»cbri4ihdQli)sm0otliied>'hi&nntefoohirsej<ev&n  wi^j^iisiilotneBftdi  Jile 

h^&^\e9nsklxQiio  ihahb^him  an-apc  oodnpanifMBu^  fdi^fjJcMbansr^ff^^- 

/tdidal'-fihrewdiness  M^B^iJiiiowlddj^l^ 

^Ijit^^KOxU  \i  »Q^{tJie  'a^cumHand;^«iEusy  !(eihmiri$|taii<:;es^  lS&^ 

{lli0lflelifect)tleiAuref)tQ^indu^d  ka^  taste.<i.iaQdl<^ncie$$t«Dd»t%iifiii>- 
^a|«[ iupi«M» diote lof f ;QitkfHs.  f . i lAtiul, . on ifiaevB Imj (wasDaimim  vriio/^t^ 
«tlnMS^lttaltaj9ltk«i:>itui?ne^nistf^  aekioarnioi}/ 16  Jae^irulb, 

-bo^d^li^b8d)l'tO';'i0dtiv«]3»9(fi^  riaili /ki»ii')(6fr)idiiliutot  b^twli 
^Qmtiea^r  y-irniU   tl  .v})i-.r-',tu/  bnr»   '«;|f!ft*)f>iii   Hit;*,  ^oliilv/  ,«iJoIub 

Jlilk  Aim  ]irrilJH^9( iitieiTc^tnhjfttc^  t»f)iliiift«i4hBw:d[J(i^-afarA|9s 
<aii;^eoii»/t«[b^/l)i9idibtedu(^^^  -MJptfK^ofei^lIlt 


imarcifiyr)\i^d ;  widreSetiAnigrand'in^pilablaiieiHybgkft^^ 

jiilMf'eDiliei^;dUm  j«Jdqstidle(iii»r6iiiBavattideii(  ei;':idoeitMfalei>n](n 
"iiUbkeBiixfi  t^islbmldifig  3;ra»  jfcUe  l^^tMyi^hM^jtavfafiyJAiMaBS^^ 

^le  i^^s(M|M)»Da»-T9crHr6plaBdi(whiDh.fiflIia^^  (as 

'ttJittioiiatilir«ir|ofi  in9fi^'>Milii(iii  iit  soRfftiilfily  aiiclvmifiiitely  ^reicinfcs 

ni^'>filtrefii^  tbatrjb?oBMaal&Jo£  cLitibde  ct^emioftij h)iBteii)evIlaix^'4)IarQk 
xaddrfeol&irtlr^ivn  altivMieodf  cdd^iiagsvKth^'itlioli^tB/of  iBf  ifaan  dmittl 
fiUi^obe^^po^eilearviedi  foo  iMl  im  toun  i  Foi 
iHblcilJrvlHWe    iwi  ar-j  t&oa;ifh<>44^cfaiiidddrrnijd--eHa)(tlkQikgfa^ 

safaeliin ^^n^into-ftiatS'wlntsU^)  Bi$J«esi^^>>thlOB2iitlflaito ;l irbdtf  t^t 

,eei^t?8talnMood  wihgiiB^HiM  fandevrthe%Iass^£aiixiUvos|{Qpei)iiMop- 
t)taft^ridn»g(>i]U9;itiT  wh^iw'^M  wi(l'>bsv«e''ftHiild«dnte  attUdastiofuUs 

dnpbte' bleamdltpu I  Brntcfi^  wsyke^hit  lefti  al'mRBtlelbdnnd/JiJiiB, 
'BBt'Qnijr  absbfl»ii^»'tals  uret^tbd  itagio  gannenlis'oK  ;roBaiaheev:mi& 

many  strange  characters,  but;''9beOTng*4iliei(£Ellniikir<  fiUiabftand 
-tAyfi9tS!s^»4Jhe'filioTtiiaiid  isl]iut4Hitti€4  'oid  tx^doBua^  Iar|baliidi^tle 
r'ivfeneii^Anafe^wnipifHirseliws^  !^titiiw[eaipia^tFy<jto;peni^  toil  mash 
-ttsre  siil  ,irin]j4t:lf!diBan^l)iKA4  ats  ar&dtltlilsil^/McHDitaigii^  <faMe\H^t 
intifmait  badriicAerbeibse^iai^rihasjaiRjl^  dia»isoM'ellxjdbileisi]ioe<=^ki 
^laB^Megbtyiinbdottitli)  eiKHdi^l^^adBgMStrcrkes^rjpainted.'timi^etf^ 
-as^twoBCcigfeatfcertkintyrinia/l^orlfdlof  doiikitH^^hiisHself/a  Jbdng 
IbeixtgH^a fip^mB^o-aiihidnn^ ! rlbrightrieliixan;^,v^Isk8rl )atr>  BBBolinitod 
Jhekd--#iDiiirasnamiinii{^^t>-lBa8^  R»inJbtkndf>diri«risand 

«ti0fid  off  bUoUeto.   r/ofi  r  ')( I   AVvn  ><r//   "^mI    i»fi.'     :  v/'^xrfoloibifiH 
''~i^QMilayi(hw&okhhiimi'ix»ilman^  hatfe  ^dbnestfiis 

^ttori>iN»  .wdme^aecwnitn^ntbritibefrf'aefrer^ishM  nrfilroaiifaMi. 
JBWL^ti^mmMettofiiSfjuEit  dieliaieaitioiisl  is,  tbat^nbiiiijni'^^betiilrds 
iniibttfi  ailidfiflctiiotiiyifor :  imn/lexfaato  onfy' dn^ilafrictifattl^v  i  >  iT4ife  edden- 
hKU  f(0)naf«rQiln4ig-etlni»  iof/'eui^iwiKdennatur^'Uiidttetorediifitiito^i^^ 

ttrefy:  ^mMrSdnal^i  a9tti£f(a»utdoe  l?fa9(m^gIbddatlyoiL^^ktt^8:'>ioi)tfaie 
viiraMcricKlSl^xiperiiahce^iA^convi^pqiidihp^iida^ 

-^^^^  4ictieiitoimp^ilfeetf  >iJkiid  y^  h9ii>iktrteiid«n0jr>itd'>aUuir^qgttiH 
^^^ibi/  imm-ison^vour^lattefltion  toilliin  itseiK/'aihfd  fiihuil^a«ii:fan^^^^ 
ttlitui^efa^^r,  <if  wetmanpiloe  (the  ivcirdv ing9awths,i«f  Jfttvtb^r^^iifw# 
^M^   ti^tiiihe:«l)e£0greXvli^  41^ii»«ig«Mfii)at$>cldudy^^inl>j^0d- 
dulous,  while,  still  indefinite  and  unsteady,  it  draws  u^/iMKr^n 

t^^ildn  ^fofsrlMitM  8Miiai:»4:a'lfiiiiMlf/jaiid.^i()<ild^ 


hmagt  i»  and  wmthips  a  fixed  idea*  howev^jr  nolrfe  UpAitHjUti 
cious,  admitting  of  no  groiwtk  or  toaturatii^n*  Bjr  tlNiim^ymiTt 
pffidic  and  intermisu^e^  as  opposed  to  th^  defining,  abwivg  prcH 
oeSs,  we  may  well  indeed  become  boundless,  supiless,  and 
incoherent*  And  so  to  a  certain  extent  was  Mp^taigne;  but. 
also  rich,  various,  of  inexhaustible  yearnings  after  new  mental 
treasures  of  comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  ever  sending  m4 
his  wealth  possessed  on  new  ventures  of  wealth  to  be  ac^quiteS^ 
He  sits  a  golden  gnome  in  his  sparry  cells  and  g^llerie^  jitled 
with  jewels ;  ai^d  he  Is  their  true  discoverer  an<}  gua^flifm ;  itnd 
thougl^  not  the  creative  spirit  with  the  one  efficacioiis  image  of 
the  Aladdin's  Palace  into  which  the  jewels  shall  be  built>..)s  yet 
akin  to  him,  and  at  heart  owns  him  as  a  brother. 

Great  again  is  the  power  of  a  Dante,  of  a  Sbaksp^hg,  4teA 
^  a  Machiavelli,  a  De  Thou,  in  showing  us  ^m^  shadows  ^tld 
surfaces  of  many  meti,  some  leaves  of  l£e  great  tt*ee  ^f  iMtf$ 
life.  But  after  all  they  can  give  us  only  lines  and  gleams  ^  litf^ 
ihs  of  a  withered  leaf  wast^  to  a  skeleton  la<^-kiafs  gl^toili 
vagne  as  those  of  forests  seen  through  mist. '.  To  know  whal 
r«»Ily  is  or  has  been,  there  is  required  an  insight  iMtf  the  thfa^^ 
such  as  these  wi^ite^  possessed,  but  cannot  give.  For  it  cdMnel 
be  given,  any  more  than  a  living  eye  of  retina  aii<t  neihr^'canbe 
given  to  a  nead  in  the  first  construction  6f  whioh  it  haft  be^ 
<Hnitted.  The  insight  must  be  found  or  won  within.  Beaniitigf; 
seeing  from  the  heart,  into  the  heart  it  looks*  'Nc^w^4iii¥'  it-  i& 
which  in  Montaigne  we  find^  and  the  reaHty  a&d  meaning"  «f 
whieh  he  has  es^emplified  better  than  almost  any  one<  His  bool^ 
he  tells  us,  is  one  about  hi^nself,  and  only  about  himself.'  AJft 
eke,  anecdote,  speculation,  iHtfrative*  is  ther^^nly  for  ftUs*  pur- 
pose. We  have  him  before  us  ia  all  his  relations  io  others^)  in*  alt* 
iiis  occupations,  all  his  moods,  and  aU  his  outward  aetionsi  What 
cftn  be  4uo^  of  him  gives  as  we^k  and  dwsufed  a  i»c3stipii  of  i^m 
an  a  handful  of  .dri^d  1^v/b$  from  an  Indian  fqrest  ^san  give  pf  th^t 
g»rg9QUS  imd  eiiulberf^it  w<;M*ld  oi  fojii^ge*  3ut  what  else  cau  wf  Aq^ 
Thu9  we  know  (L  1)  that  hevn^,  GQi(iipassioD,ate^  but  (L  0)  npjt 
suHfeet  tQ  violent  iippub^}^.of  grief;  that  (I,  3)^  ^Qpgh.^of,  U^^s 
tipus  speech,  Jia  was  in  some  respects  of  sensitive  modes1y,$  i^ 
(I.  4)  ready  to  trust,  but  too  proud  ,to  do  it  when  it  ceu|d  h^ 
attributed  to  despair  and  weakness,  rather  then  to  confidence  and 
faith  in  another.    He  tells  ns  (1. 8)—  .    , 

**  When  I  lately  retired  to  my  own  house,  with  a  resolution  tqf 
aTOid  all  manner  of  concern  in  afiairs  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
niend  the  small  remainder  of  my  life  in  privacy  iuid  {leace,  I  faaeied 
£flftiiMLnat<gnreaif  mnA  'SMMre  «to<^eBiep|  tia«.toileirFe;.it;ai  ^ 
Kliirtlf  ti)  ol^rlttii  xeataadia^  , 
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iif|M|ltl  dd  Ibe  toore  eoiily  )»no«fbrw&rd»,  as  being  by  time  hmsmn- 

md^dmled and  improved.    Bat  I  find,  .<^ 

*;  *     '^Vasfiam  iemph*  dant  dtia  ^»e»<tf)/i/— -[LUcan,  iv.  704:]      ^ 

*  Even  in  the  most  retired  states 
A  thousand  thone^hts  an  idle  life  creates.* 

Thaty  on  the  contrarv,  like  a  horse  hroke  loose,  which  runs^ 
awAV  with  greater  speed  than  the  rider  would  put  him  to,  it  give$ 
hirth  to  so  manv  chimeras  and  fantastic  monsters,  one  upon  the  neck 
oi"  another,  without  order  and  design,  that,  for  the  sake  of  survey-f 
ijng  the  follv  stnd  absurdity  of  them  when  I  list,  I  have  begun  to 
draw  a  catalogue  of  them,  hoping  in  time  to  make  my  mind  ashamed 
6f  Itself."  ' 

•■VI 

(,  .He  p^»t$i  minutely  (][,  9)  his  want  of  memory  and  his,  perfect 
ff^t%d^f  md  (L  10)  tbeabfaeoce  of  his  mind,  ^nd  its  liability  W 
f^ACik  mov^m^ntsaiad  spurts  of  thought.;  (I*  12)  bis  dislike  ta 
wrfmonm  and  Joye  of  politeness ;  (1. 11  and  I.  17)  bis  disbeliel 
ior^mens^  pri^seatimttnts,  and  ghosts*  Elsewhere  (as  I^  18,  ^c) 
bf^-  is  full  of  a  profound  sense  of  the  instability  of  all  things 
hllfil|an^  and  (I.  )9)  shows  himself  to  us  as  not  melancholy,  yet. ever 
t&oughtful^  and  often  meditating  on  death*  In  another  place  be 
dvinks  it  worth  mentioning  (L  35)  that  although  his  countrymen 
generally  wore  coloured  olotlies,  he  seldom  put  on  other  thai 
wbitQ  or  black,  in  imitation  of  bis  &ther.  He  tells  us  (X.  5t5t[ 
that,  b^  used  perfumed  gloves  and  handkerchiefs ;  mi  anotj^€^ 
|iJaoe  that  his  doublet  too  w^  perfumed ;  apd  h«  records  (L  &6) 
^^  be  constantly  made  tb^,  sign  of  tlfie  cross  even  wben  ^e  yaw^ioir 
Xho  few  fotUowing  words  have  often  baen  alluded,  to  .(H- 12) ; 

^<  When  I  play  with  my  cat,  whoknows  whether  puss  is  sol  nsade 
dirart0diwith  me  than  I  am  with  <pws?  We  diveit€acii'0thejP9^ 
oiprocallytwikh;  monkey  tricks."  .  ...  •    ^      :' 

^  We  learn  tbftt  he  wore  for  hfs'  device  a  baknce,  with  thd  cha- 
racteristic motto,  ^*  Que  sfoyje.'*  H«  was  vain  of  the  Order  df 
St  Michael,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him,  And  even,  as  it  ap-? 
pears  from  his  travels,  df  his  coat  of  arn^s,  which  he  left  showily 
^itiblizoned  at  different  places  on  his  road.  He  tells  us  (II.  S5J 
ffaait  he  always  carried  a  stick  ih  walking.  Elsewhere  h^  ^^ 
til.  It)  that  he  was  d  lo\^  stature :—  '    ■ 

*^  I  am,  as  to  the  rest,  strong  and  well-knit :  my  face  is  not 
puffed  but  full;  my  complexion  betwixt  jovial  and  melancholic, 
Aoderately  sanguine  and  hot. 

i^^i « 1     1  *  Unde  rigewt.  setis  mthi  f^uxa^  ^t  pisctQra  viUkJ^  ,  . .   [  , V.^ 

ahsalih^i»»r(^U9  «iid  ^iglifly,  wm  to  a  vidt^adviMcli'ag^ 
'^wtiif  tmUid  irfth  shdmii^  i^mb^l^mni  IimI^^  'for#  i»m^ 
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iti*ke>Mtv^e&lt^ing>'ttr'bi}-tel^,  now  thall-Ttttn-etig^^trttifiH^t^ 

,  "^e  .njao  who  ^ites  ]80  singly  about;  suct(  .inat^rs,  'p?^^p, 

otlip^,.piafeB.,'to  a  .JiqgH,  of,  %Vg  siwftst.Iyiwft!.  mi  ,tffii*fe 

iwWfiattrintU.ofittought.^^.wU^-  W  faji8.0lv36);::,— „IT  .w»\ 
•'  'i^'Our-jadgmentsBte  aide,  aad^joadibniiable  :to  th>flc<n^nji(itF^iof 
emr-mflHiren.  "I'obiwrTc;mD8t«fi  thewitsmf^tirete  timdt  pratendtd 
nad' I '^Htef  e\i«  I  actions 


sbine^lyp'obgouriii^  tliei'glli)ry;ctf  theibmVe 
of  Ifovmer  agEis,  'piltting'iTi(oiti6<vile  e^Htm 


^tiDa.upiHii  theiM^  tmdi 
^  II  MLUEettiMndKuniveslol' tluiiii^'  A^  jnigiity^iHubiliy  >mij 
deed]  SliOTr< n^e the wreat^t  siM  (iioit'iiiiblaiiii)4bediLotiQnjiu<  liii^ 
Etnd  1  «riU  tmttnt  MyTb^  endsntO'  obsbarbilr'  Ood^'kliofdra^lwluirs 
iUentioiis  will  extend  tlilem: oat  to'di& folly  wbat'diiveTsiUftiifiiKkairbB 
oUrinienialwillBarejlmU&to^  tUey  doaobsomdliciioaily^plByinis 
edntmrem,  aBitbe;^''do  it  ign)^aiid7<'imd''riMleIyi>i^ith.'tbBbi^tTad4 
Um.  .'^hentaie  {^aihs  andilieencellhat  otben  tAkejtairieiilaatT&JaBi) 
&se'411usuioi]s  nmieat  I  would 'ffilMnblytalie  tai>Ieiiditheiii  a^-bibtd 
laissftiwmhiff&er.  >  A^  for-thsffi  sirs  ^^liresttbati  tee:  (mUed'bufe'JiJi 
tbS'eoaselit  of  4b^  miwstmens  iW'^aiiRtJBn^etto  ttiemoi^iC^tiiUI 
tei'btkkr  to  honour  tliemmoffv^  ^  ^  '^?'  inv^nt&oU  wciQld  pc^ 
ittit,'by'IIhe!oircuiilst«iicedi«f  fkvburalleconatHiiilacubHiLAjid  weiard 
tD'byiCTla  tint 'Um  &rcej of  oor  inTentiwn  ia.infiuiteiyishoiS'ofiriieiD 
xdnit.  It  isithaiduty  efigood' tii»iiu-}J!iiiri;-'vittaeiaESi  beantiflU  as 
posaible,  and  there  wonldlte  no  indecency  in  the  case;- ah»ald  miv 
^Bsions  a  little  transport  us  in  favour  of  Buch  sacred  forms.  What 
fBeb^  ■pe6ttle<lo'tp"'tht!  'dottbi-Vi"  tbef  "either  -aiVoutl  bfirrtaiM  or 
by  the  vtce  !olf*corifining.'tl!Wt"Mieff  l«'(he!*'dVnfcailtirt^-h#i^^ 
»??^)(W,  ?«bwh  li.aiB  mtm  !fwH?Bd,,tOi  thiflk,;  fopj  pot  hayjngjtheir 

H^.y^a.iflihflnwtiwppritj,;',,;   ,.„[,  i„;.|  ,,,  .,„„,.,  ,„,;i  |,|,„;„    ,„^|, 

-;Hie>8bow^'Ma'inRlg4tt<iMOi6t*^e>"{tl-  spnlein^ '<olF'«  -celetoltdd 

pftiMigJl'Ofi LUrfetiiiS,  ■('Illi'»).;iii-i"""  *■'    ■'■■■'  ■■-^i'>^'-'fi  ■i-.i,r.-r.j  ,.  ., 

■""^^Tlibae^eoo^  t*«dts"' stdiid  'ai''n'^&,lfr;iio"Wart'^Ml^'tiJHi''flr 

"■"    ■■"  "■.tis;'aiid'^ill"6f'a'hatiir»l"ail»^i 

[t£^li^jiatici|t;  \t'itli"a'Bt!iife'bM'MlV 

m4(ih,-ahd  ftM.  '/TWrfew'-Wtfth^fe 

;  ai^d'ft  eVer  ke^^  me'fe}kme  pattt 

im^vtrSU  est,  '-Am  t/iiiit  circa Jmeii^ 


bijlj";  'tis  netV4i\t^ 'kna^ii-;'m& 
rtoSK  cUnatd-Sfflll  If.'-'W'hWl'l 

««i  'if*'  All  "WMMi^  iJ'i* 


ISWHWPWW'twingitO ]tip rfnwoe  of, tlw  miad.  .  ,0«r  Mc^.mU^ 
lui|^age,  judgment,  andfiAe'WOFds.fuU$oa<^tioD»„:   .m^.  wiffh 

fB  not  HO  much  qwing  to  the  dexterity  of  Wid,  ai  to  theUv^y 
es^lph  orlfli^olyec'tontheinirLa:': .,  ."Tfie'spiiseilllimiii'ates  and 
li'CcS'ae  -^oWs,  >v'HSfcH  areiio'to'rtgW  Wdrd^of  ttirllut  df  flasli  ^jiH' 
Iwne.  They  sifrritfy^Ofi!  thriii  *ey '*xj*em: -. ■:  :-Thft -witeeet  61?%'" 
ktn^ajlphyi  tlmr<Hayid£ihaDdlii!igkuul  jXtiiBagkig*>it;<nbtiao.imin;h 
bmbiratingiv^ns  byiknttoigiU  tannvtt)  iNigcmMdatad  vttrioiisiiswt 
vittfe^BnoistniHtin^sud  hnudtng  hto  tiieiD.i  -  TJtcy  doinot  iBtrOr 
(htoc  anTilteraufiiitQ.kv,biit,rtb«y  ..ienrioh'thowithq^-.  -htvc  1 3lTcady>i 
gtite  thoiiiBiiKBisfcigbt,  spiratfiand-euesr^;  .wd'^ild  new  4uun^ 
vlticItiar8>bowir*t!^aiithOTieed<<hylthe'niMiiind:iageinmis'.appIioait 
tfiHii^hk^4b^y>wB0  notiatAlasa  toimkkie  M':rtli£otii  '  tlue  h  mi  and 
vUG'>ali«hDuld4ibvisi)n/vi^,.nhu  ai«> amUtiona  of  the-  haaoacnC 
witting  iweli^'Bnd^eB  iotithaSB  y^bo  hATe.Btotigeaiat  to  ftttoon^o  ity 
they^  4Mia:litJitolihuikj  4rfi^oto6thi»[]f  i.elsei,. .  .  .J  We'da  tHttnoBil^ 
dui»m>the>eneTgy.iof  si»d»>of<Kii(Mei  wttrda  whic^  1 1 have. selected^ 
becBdselhebdumaniiBlB.Df  thoift  faa^i  i»  doiBe:»tcaeiiTB,;'iiilpairB3 
thbimbiuiiby^and  iwdderad  it  r  todsaF  quanta  ^  caae.iDi'muteoknaaon 
tkUc^Wheiiein'theria  Biee^DeHentpkniaefl  andaiettufdwirs,  th»lMaut}^ 
of  ,<^hl<di  is  daded  hy  their  l>eiag  a)ili^iudi«d|,aAditnsir><lnstreHidlie4l 
by.tov  6(MAmonj  bandUe^.  BKlilhis:  abater  iDOthing'  of  die^  idiab 
h>iit[ch<>a(tsruhdebtaifdhigi  neitber  idoes'  it dert^ie' inOBii  tlra^ory) 
«f  thbaejEHCieiit'airtiKirBAiThoi'Hwilikdlyt-Jifet/bibaglit-tbiiaewort^ 
into UwtilBstreL.'H  -ult  .,r  ,■„,  ,■,.,(,, ,■  ■-,■.  -  i  i.^r,.»  ■r.n  i  .,  .  .q 

"  "''"'TWiv('''B^  ffig  brfth';bf'taWiy''mSraek«>  dPniyitfW*;wh)<ft;' 
iHhbli&Wthfey  wfeWtftiH-b6nl,7eiillal<'(J'*e'H<rtiffiited't*&WftW  w^e 
they  would  have  come  to  bad  they  lived. '- 'H  i^  bttt  fiHdfKg'*t)Je  ^mi 
ji^tiic'slBt,  Kid'a  iiwa»aj  ^TU)d4fiii«awU«)t'Q9[lte.WaLl4>iWiMl'j^re 
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tddiag^^at  moeh  of  Ivis  own  inT^tion  as  he-o^n^ivai  nwaiiwyL'f^ 

<^bviate  the  resifitance  or  want  of  oonoef»tion  he  sopposwi  ii^otjg^pa* 
t  xDyself,  who  make  a  particular  conscience  of  lyings  andam  a^Qt 
xery  solicitous  of  gaining  credit  and  authority  to  what  I  say,  d^ 
yet  findy  that  in  the  arguments  I  have  in  hand,  being  warmed  wl^ 
tiie  opposition  of  another,  or  by  the  proper  heat  of  my  own .  m^i^ 
ration,  I  swell  and  puff  up  my  subiject  by  voice,  motion,  vis^ouf  p^^ 
force  of  words ;  and  moreover  by  extension  uad  ampUiiQati^tt 
not  without  prejudice  to  the  naked  truth  :  but  I  do  it  on  condilio)^) 
nevertheless,  that  to  the  first  who  brings  me  to  recoUection,  and 
who  asks  me  the  plain  and  real  troth,  I  presently  etprrender,  and 
deliver  it  to  him  without  exaggeration,  without  lunphasis  or  inter* 
lajrding  of  my  own.  A  quick  and  eai*nest  way  of  speaking,  as 
mine  is,  is  apt  to  run  into  hyperbole.  There  is  nothing  to  ^bi^ 
Mfeh  commonly  are  more  inclined,  than  to  give  way  to  their  owu 
opinions.  Where  the  ordinary  means  fail  us,  we  add  cominana 
^A  force,  iire  and  sword.  Tis  a  misfortune  to  be  at  that  pass, 
tihiat  the  best  touchstone  of  the  truth  must  be  the  Udiiteittfdti  ik 
believers,  in  a  crowd  where  the  number  of  fools  so  mnchcqcceeds 
the  wise.  ^  Qitasi  vero  quidquam  sit  tarn  vcUde  quom  nijkH  $ap0i^ 
vttlgare,  Sanitatis  patrodnium  esty  imanientmm .  twrha^'^'r^Cl^e^ 
de  i)iv.  lib.  ii.,  c.  39.  Item  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei.  1.  vi.,  c.  10.]  t.  e. 
As  if  anything  were  so  common  as  ignorance.  The  mob  of  iboh 
is  a  protection  to  the  wise.  'Tis  hard  for  a  man  to  form  %Ss 
tudgment  against  the  common  opinions.  The  "first  p^rsdasi84 
tHken  of  the  very  subject  itself,  possesses  the  simple,  and  fto'vtL 
that  it  spreads  to  the  wise,  by  the  amthority  of  the  niiwber  •  l^tt 
the  antiquity  of  the  witnesses.  For  my  part,  what  I^iould^'niit 
bfiUeve  from  one,  I  should  not  bdieve  from  a  hundred  |  lad  i.do 
iM>t  jud^e  of  opinions  by  the  ye$^«  .^ .  ii^  T^  thia  vei^y  hoitr.dil 
these  miracles  «.nd  strange  events  hav-c^  coneo«j^d  t)iemselves  ^xm^ 
m%  I  have  never  seen  a  more  evident  monster  orijiuraqlQ  i^  4^ 
world  than  myself :  a  man  grows  f^un jli^ir  with  all  .^trange  things 
by  time  and  custom ;  but  the  more  I  visit,  and  tbp  l^ett^r  Xj^wyiC 
payself,  the  more  does  my  own  deformity  astonish  me,  and.  the  l?s^ 
I  understand  of  myself.**  ,.,,/* 

L  And  afterwards  (UL  IS)  much  to  the  same  effect,;*—  .  <r 
^^Inmy  opinion,  of  the  most  ordinary,  common,  and  kno^ 
things,  could  we  but  penetrate  them,  the  greatest  miraelesi  of  nw^ttfiii 
might  be  formed,  and  the  most  wonderful  examples,  especially. UpQft 
the  subject  of  human  actions.**  /  ,. 

. ,,  There  are  few  tbongbts  in  Bystjematic  thinkers  that  go  deepef 
^^  .Jihe  foUowinjj;  jremark  of  Montaigne,,  which  is  the  jnofil 
|l[f^iQg  03  found  ip  one  so  immethodical,  arid.#o  aYersfi^i.ffj^M 
l^oi^ypkte  ^hei^eii.  of  theory,  <ill,i):-n  .;..i  .„  ^  u.i>  r.j)0§ 
?.J'0urfitru<stiire5tbQih:eite!mBl  and  islnnia^  di  fbU  of  inqpidiOi 
ti^a^jTilt  tbfir#  Ml  wtUiteg  ill  m$»m^ti^:*  wlff^  i»bt£.Mmy.ma^fmm 


tliUlKiy^iMlf.     There  is  notbtng  in  this  anmFfle  ^hkh  hfti  Mt 
mmt  proper  place  in  it.    Our  being  is  cemented  with  certain  Bcnryy 

Jttalilaes :  ambition,  jealousy,  envy,  revenge,  superstition,  despair^ 
kve  so  natural  a  lodgment  in  us  that  the  image  of  them  is  dis- 
cerned in  the  brute  beasts ;  nay  cruelty  itselif  a  vice  so  much 
out  of  nature ;  for  even  in  the  midst  of  compassion  we  feel 
Within  us  an  unaccountable  bitter-sweet  titillation  of  ill-natureSd 
pleasure  in  seeing  another  suffer;  and  even  children  are  sensible 
efit. 

;  *  Suave  man  magrvo  turbanttbus  teqtuyra  venMs^ 

^-'  •  E  terrd  mammm  alterius  spectare  ktborem.* 

*Tis  sweet  from  land  to  see  a  storm  at  sea, 
^  And  others  sinking  whilst  ourselves  are  free. 

Whoever  should  divest  man  of  the  seeds  of  such  qualities  wduld 
destroy  the  fundamental  conditions  of  human  life.*' 

,,  Tl^ese  extracts  may  be  fitly  concluded  with  the  following  true 
$»  well  as  characteristic  aphorism,  (III.  2): — 

«'Tig  all  one;  all  moral  philosophy  is  as  applicable  to  a  vulgar 
and  private  life  as  to  the  most  splendid.  Every  man  carries  the 
entire  form  of  the  human  condition.'* 

r  Such,  in  gome  faint  traits  and  fragments,  taken  directly  fro^ 
Himself,  is  a  rude  shadow  of  Montaigne.  He  was  unquestioa** 
l^bly  a.large»nunded,  clear,  and  healthy  man.  For  almost  every 
hixHi  of  human  existence  he  had  sympathy  and  love,  and  under* 
s^d  mii«h  of  its  scheme  and  tendencies,  keeping  hunself  un^ 
shftldsn  and  distinct  in  the  midst  of  it  That  was  a  rare  intelli^ 
MDee  taiid  kindliness  of  heart  which  in  his  age  could  make  a  man 
«&tioipate  so  much  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  latter  times-*— re^ 
prt>batin^  torture^  and  all  eruel  modes  of  eapital  punishment ; — 
lameiiting  kmdly  the  treatment  of  savage  nations  by  Europeans; 
'•r^'SeeiQg  through  all  the  pretexts  for  courtly  profusion,  and  con«r 
dendtiing  it,  although  himself  a  courtier  and  holding  a  place,  as 
mere  reckless  cruelty  to  the  people.  He  also  utterly  disbelievei^ 
the  whole  train  of  magical  wonders,  ghosts,  material  visions, 
witohcrafc,  and  such  other  blundering  modes  of  representing  the 
supernatural  by  distorting  and  interrupting  nature.  This  view 
dt  Ulhi^  foilnd^d  on  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  own 
writings,  which  on  these  points  are  most  uniformly  consistent| 
seems  to  fail  in  with  all  the  other  evidence  which  his  whole  works 
tAi-Me^  and  his  own  epen<^hearted  statements,  furnish  of  his  re- 
Idftticable  and  unvarying  honesty.  For  he  who  admits  fsilsehood 
ifttil'hii  ianer  ehambers  of  the  heart  and  imiong  his  household 
gods,  can  seldom  fail  to  have  some  lurking  fiincy  of  a  fu^a^ 
iom^  gtoand  of  dsaoider  ani  oaofusioii  as  the  <basb>of  the 
nafardnia,  «Hd  heiic##Dio«t  i^^  th^bMam^iAk 
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liIfe^ifea4fev?t!MRf'Wfe'aild'd«tifa;''tafei-e'4^ 
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of  MHen iiigemritjr,  sad  die  mad  attempt  t^liarit^ii  wd^^tM^f 
aammptfofls  and  sophkms  in  the  pack  of  Tnitiby  V9ikixk  «mt9  dpi 
no  such  service.    The  work  of  any  man  is  any  agi^  whe«tteifipl9') 
sneb  an  enterprise  mast  needs  resemble  a  mirAf«  landset^'of 
Egypt,  interspersed  among,  and  partly  reflecting,  partty^oincuffh' 
ing,  granite  temples  and  marble  gods,  but  itself  an  airy,  fleeting- 
vision.     Reason  may  well,  as  in  mathematical  science)  give,  afior  - 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  final  decision  in  favonr  of  its  own  ileW'^ 
results;  or  attain,  at  last,  an  insight  into  the  laws  and  bdng^df 
great  facts,  such  as  the  system  of  the  stars,  or  the  moral  and 
sieal  structure  of  man ;  but  that  it  should  oonolusiveiy  aiid' 
ever  be  able  to  ratify  a  huge  medley  of  feelings,  specaiattoiis^' 
and  legends,  such  as  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  the  ordiod<0K 
faith,  and  render  these  imperative  through  eternity — this  call  be 
credited  only  by  a  mind  weakened  and  heated  by  the  last  for 
wonder,  or  lost  for  the  time  in  the  labyrinth  of  its  own  subtiicyy' 
or,  in  distrust  of  reason,  leaning,  terror-stricken,  on  any  nAMt 
hopeless  substitute  for  it. 

The  argument  of  Montaigne,  however,  is,  for  the  most  pai't, 
independent  of  the  peculiar  line  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Da 
Sebonde.  For  the  main  purport  of  his  Essay  is  not  so  much  to 
justify  the  topics  of  his  author,  as  to  maintain  that,  however  uah 
satis&ctory  these  may  be,  human  thought,  without  admitting  th^ 
idea  of  a  positive  and  outward  revelation,  can  form  no  more 
enduring  scheme.  The  whole  matter,  indeed,  is  probably  han- 
dled only  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  objections  ta  <th& 
theories  of  all  the  philosophical  schools  which  Montaigne  knsfW 
of.  In  this,  thoi^h  always  lively  and  striking,  he  is  companaK 
tively  unsuccessful,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  h6 
refers  to,  which  he  has  caught  at  chiefly  in  fVaffments,  and  by 
way  of  anecdote,  but  still  more  from  the  want  of  genaiiie  philo- 
sophical capacity.  This  may  perhaps  be  generaliaed  u«d^  tte 
lai^er  term  of  Reason  in  its  highest  beings— of  the  povrtsi*  wfaittk 
behoMs  and  converses  with  supersensaal  and  universal  realitiiRk^ 
These,  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  are  philosophie  truths,  '4ft^ 
first  jn-inciples ;  embraced,  reverenced,  and  obeyed  by  the  willy 
are  laws  of  duty ;  relied  on  and  worshipped  by  the  beatt^:  ai^ 
objects  of  religion ;  and  embodied  in  beautiful  symbols,  are  die 
dsnfied  forms  of  the  imagination,  and  haunt  and  spiiitoaiiae^tii^ 
highest  poetry.  Now  this  manifold  but  one  power,  whaeh  is- 
nothing  less  or  other  than  the  spirit  or  life  of  mail  in  its  l<^est 
energy,  Montaigne  did  net  in  any  ample  degree  possess.  Haii 
itjexisted  more  mlly  in  him,  though  he  might  have  rcjected'ai^' 
isanfficient  ail  actual  philosophies,  yet>  suppofiang  Jiim  t^^^sM 
remained  the  same  in  type  of  charaeter^  and  to  have  made  refleo* 
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tkiBRr^  he  4iA  miike  it««4it9  cktef  budnesff,  lid  ^nviild  inevitalilf 
IdiArt^lkdS^vcid  irran^  pik)piiecQed  a  foture  and  mor^  peH«et  pkiio* 
s^^d^s'Bven  if  h«  had  not  l)«en  able  to  create  it 
'^rTbf^  proof  tha(  he  wsiA  not  remarkably  rmder  the  guidance  of 
this  Datmon  or  genius  majrpertiaps  be  strengthened,  for  Ihoat 
\f^^iieed  iiuch  evidences,  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  midst' of  mueh 
li|^t  and  playful  Mrriting^  of  many  comie  stories  and  slbuiulaiit 
wit^  iie  displays  no  trace  of  humour,  such  as  glorifies  tlie  nitiek 
duln^s  and  alniost  transmutes-  the  filth  of  Rabelais.     It  is  tho' 
ehaifapteristic  office  of  humour,  to  ^chibit  earnest  feelings  woi . 
daiifp'  thoughts,  in  grote^ue,  often  in  extravagant  and  monstrom  • 
fpfmi^  l^aMm  as  outwardly  contrast  the  most  with  that  of  whieh> 
they  are  the  vehicle,  and  by  the  sense  of  this  oppositic»i  heightens 
and  riiarpen  the  effect  of  that  which  moves  and  lives  within.     It 
iftttot  IB  any  eminent  degree  a  French  feculty,  and  the  greatest 
epmtc  writers  of  France  since  Rabelais,  to  wit,  Moli^re  and  Vol* 
tatre^.  both  of  whom  in  their  shrewd  and  cunning  sarcasm  Mon^ 
taigne  somewhat  resembles,  hardly  exhibit  a  trace  of  it. 

'But  with  this  deficiency  in  Montaigne,  and  with  the  &ct  that 
iUf'llim^  eiR  in  all,  the  negative  side  of  the  mind  is  the  weak  and 
u^enial  one,  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  there  was  either  an  entire 
destal  of  the  possibility  of  speculative  truth  for  man,  or  indife 
f<li!enoe  to  those  who  sought  it.     Of  all  authors  his  favourite  is 
Bhitarch)  the  zealous  guardian  of  the  trophies  of  the  men  of  old,: 
and  burner  of  incense  at  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  of  sages,  iii^ 
wbtim  tho  oonvietion  of  the  triumphant  efficacy  of  tlmught  had 
the  warmth  of.  a  passion  as  well  as  the  clearness  of  an  idea.   Of  ail 
m^n-th^  «tne  whom  he  seems  most  thoroughly  to  have  revered  ^nd, 
lovied  is  the  9aint»  prophet,  and  martyr  of  Pagan  wisdom — SocraW. 
Itm^t  indf  ed)  be  doubted  how  much  he  steadily  understood  of  the 
gr^^tjbess  i>f  the  best  Athenian.     But  it  is  very  remarkable  tbst 
Wjfli  wch  entire  sincerity  and  fervour  he  selected  him  for  his  Mi : 
aduliration.and  love.     For  Montaigne  lived  in  an  age  when  pom-- 
pQU$'dogmas  and  empty  speculations  were  mingled  with  a  strong 
and  fiery)  but  indistinct  element  of  pure  religions  fioith;  when 
m.4rals  were  to  a  great  extent  sunk  in  gross  indulgence  corrected  ■ 
by  hBXfh  and  glaring  dashes  of  monkish  severity ;  and  when  many . 
nwiH  were  practically  and  most  m^norably  great,  with  little  or  no 
oomprehenMon  of  the  real  value  and  tendency  of  their  own  lives. . 
In  tflis  glittering  and  smoky  tumult  the  Gascon  did  not  pretend 
tp  offer  any  remedy  for  tlie  evils  of  tlte  time,  or  to  be  able  to  haiw : 
mojlize  the  piercing  tones  and  thunders  of  its  discords.    He  lived- 
an.  dffi'band  life,  and  painted  it  with  sudden  and  shifting  colours, 
ll^ibftt  a  deeper  sense  was  hidden  in  him  of  a  truth  andadfts^ 
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» 

o#Wletiiy«^>de^n#fp»^ed)  tu»^  oolyijbyi^cfniiii^hsuioiiljefi  1uj( 
works,  as'a»'4#b6l^y  m«iti(yiMi^i^arBntiaLa^iflitHAi<^^ 

tiM^^^^l6»4ligfii«^  b£  earlier  4^ ^Mrkiib^^ka^itfDb^ 

istten^Iiad  l^guh^i|MHki4>P^«aibeivd3i9ndiCkMrL^      nadbita^iaai 

MI)l^Wntid#e  v^es^jklng!  the  'i^nrfdrtable  /he9im(1il2UlaU^t^lgauMClb 

«he['Apis^^#9>^  hifi^!cdamt«fi^«i«hilfacteDiiibiMik3bobom0da£^^^ 
iibby W i^ndbwrn^fft  60iUd  inob  1  lisve  i  (bdea  i  j^eUipdd^  (Bbd^dins 
itttilitl&»Piiilx^«li«  ifkpWiih^mJ^ifd  iimgs  jks^id  baise,!di{mbtiKdti 

li  '«ft^^(ie#>  (^9101  Aof'^iitomi^ln^  unBiibd&t^dcsttpbriak'k^  bnliioU 

td^'dt  i^iientiikm^W[^i6iei^QAc^  <&iti(tMcudi8cdbek»qfutiiiaigk 
tiotildldnlylbyff^ttriiiir  tttid  Im^Htier  tUougbtiie  ihoiadifiiJ&id  i|i#a8 

fiHi^Ut  4l(  ^tiffi^xatid  in  .tWiiltihg  ^fo^hi;  V!f>^^^vHnlljjiMdi(jdmi 

g^^^'^appt^te^  £fi9'j'plea0a(te^  ^^^ivriiidb  ^ein80[iliktso  nwU 
tb^l^  i^^o^^i^Uyei^vi^llV  ib^ialsfoiejihibite  f isshsdl,  ^^  e^ 
tidst^^ldE^t  afffid^dlima^ioif  «vea8«pabIe^I^eli»iM»>iiiaii^&aA 
W^^bri^kt^e^l  ^^  Pagans b^vldii  ^  Steadfast  ^nd jcb^plafe^as 
ji^  ai 'tbi^^ f^tttut  efa^Ui:^'>:diuiiHk&tiainl(iJijirBigf  aa^itbeostunipBKf 
Th^'^pf^bittliaf  |^ldW^«tidiupwalikLcd;rjifkifd<o£»^  b^ 

Vh^t6<tIi^'lro^u44heilHit]i;  >in  tihisleedaint^-^f  lieasMfa^  Idm  ktii»we 
ie^^l^^ im^'iSafJubtilt^iii  a^Iteap{  o£;di3ovde{%  >bat»;^i  alMmrM 
^'itithUi^^my^nd  gbkMtlie8»>iTO')0w^i  iD  A)3iigfhar()degtefcito 
jithy,^%b|fc»>tid^^«ny^  «^iirriofilthbiwebtevnroimti«0wt.{iiIt(in^  bt 
baVd  toi^^iMtii^te^bdW wboiil  of^ibe^icatjwisdaiilo  aBdjitluiiwaii&efit 

ntut'ddt^  /Aliieiiikn)  <  whoaai  iiCB;Tra»*a  jmrnf}  assditioi^  lifiisMDScieaite 
'^aihsriqUadd^tvia^  hisldeanh  il^  tmon^ib  <iimef>tilxfiiUl]9ib£(^^ 
iticin!  Wk;»^  li« ^fai|I^ulIyifiqnrQGbandi}ariedA>;  liCher'ttlbnfi fabir)iii 
^h^%ee^k%ha^tbi9luLi^0  icaiiili  'lekdiitiim  o6  <  Incdilia^ciky  nlpaiil^ 

l^'fcn-jdiityyiki^'iidtiliii*  pibnior  iBiai9e-Ht<tlLefieciir/e.}iss  j:ii^;jftt}eii^ 
»e^i»tinGt  or  fina  view  of  .that  scheme  q£  the.  super- 

^^"  '  f{      v"/       I///      T.// 


tedMlialimtheiirenlve'X)^  jirikio^  «t4  ^ JtQ A«}g^  UtM^ 

])»Bt  &addijaBest^iand>]teir/dtIvlQ£  m&d  t0,n^i]mt&(i»r^^%i^f^^^ 
])ka]$[wihites/fiMt(the}^fsafa^  QClitll^^an  /6Auji/ 

ii  iSncrwfead  wa8iihit/i6  ;deat)it0Bia<j^argd<^4ltoeUgiraU^i99«iity 

tiod^/wi»lfiefriUs!d^ericfajieaiag^      iWfi  tA'/iHrf:  Iiilb^tt0^it|mi9a«9f9 

Clliiktiaiuty.'  i.Sdd  isitba  tondilsoa^ofi  {a>  talker  ,m4Fwr^{;r»)M^ 

easeyjtfaou^kjdie  lushest a>f:>earl;Uyj;b4iki0B|  k'fl^.iligbt<i|^fUlv^ 

given  taJth^  <»iteg«rioadL  dmiiaii^  toubefeingi  tke  fea^  ^i  Ji^(Qnt^n#^ 
sbgietUin^^of  tbw^davkhdsfl^ts  peiliap^  .m^fi0rI^H)llfeMv^lft^t  ^.^X 
safely  iWaffilmed^  tLat:i£<;by  luitb^GefLbe  WfiMity  tlv^f  qpp}^ 
that-  Ciiiistianity  'k>  like  .th&  lArt.Jof  •Cagimlva'  ot}  tb^>{^arr/ir 
tire  of  JABalinainazaiv  &i|nire  ificitmi,  ta  eoDScioq^  i  .wi^kik  Q^{S(?p^e 
one^s  fai^y,3aiid^batitni»jinpreiooMeilnftuS(:tb(^  gudioi^l  ,9^^.^ 
Ugj^i  oF;ttiej*eraolb  c£  jA/nguvs,  wfaioh  ibpeail  to.JiQ^(^^be^i,4lie 
pithy  4ofltrki^  iof '  Mumb  >  and  ^  ^fnitair^^  Aben  dobbtle^A  m  Ai§  W<9)J!> 
iHiB  tpidsis  «aiteiit^Maiitbign6;'wa0  not  mkiitf|beUejif<$r>v  i4^  opi^e 
atbec>hiiqd;<belie£  ist.libe;  racknbivledp^m^nt:  tfaM  j8^./€«jilaiAoset. /of 
propositaoadfaave  heen^Coimnittediby'iiffesistiUQ  j^aww  tpithe  kf^Pf 

menti  mH  Hlwsabrikisnon; to  jvhiih  meo^i  mf  ttilerii^l  >weiEd  i  pV'  ^^e 
U  made  dc^dndedt^widktHe  pmoi^iso  tfaatibetdao^nm  tt^id^^.8 
and^ti^boniihasiCon of  theteamessBto  vM^tg hfi»c^^tk^i^4k 

0r(tIi6^rhibipW  ofiobpineaBod^Hlketi^iibtibtts^effi^Q  J^^  ^ 

Ivsvpd^i*  Najr^i  inthe.  bewUd^Qrn)lsnt*o£''hifii}mk<hfd0r9||j^ 
^he  ^nsBenditf.wd  «BeqiiaB^jCQntradietMnij  ?ofiitbo>jiltiliv^299^«(,pi9rr 
i^d'bqlevieniihoped  tb^ione  day.6ar>iKiben  tSa^.pj^i^Qft^^'ki^^si/^ 
^ould  findlks  sbliitiob  in  tUeiacbompanyingitlutsU  ctf  {(<3if^ajti(^^. 
Bat  j£  Chvifiitiaiilty/be  rc^ardbdixot^^^  an>te^liaiQ{tpiaz|4^»  JKVt;^ 
«iHeee8bary>mysrieTy^  that  isi  a  ^tUih  idark  tO/.tb^ican^l^^r'aQd  ^^ 
ipr6]^«^  «ye,  biit  laminons  •  and  :thc)  light <  pf;all.  things .tQr)^ 
qiim  puvified  by  love  o£  Goo[»  and!  kytientirejaelffisac^ilif^ilbMi]^ 
^anok  ^ufulttd  in  the3latuve;0fiInaan|.cIain^dll3^c;b^ 

ctdbnoik^iver  imratrd  and  outwaord  iduitiui&ioitea)  .^aiMl//tl0§{mllo|^ 


•  See  the  <  Eisays*  passim,  but  especially  III.  12. 
Vol.  XXXI.  No.  XL  A  a 
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completely  realiied  in  the  Saviour,  and  attainable  for  all  by  th^ 
heiartfelt  recognition  of  it  in  him — ^this  is  a  Christianity^  of 
which  Montaigne  had  not  only  no  belief,  but  no  conception. 
Again,  if  feith  be  not  a  blind  and  desperate  clutching  to  an  war 
known  somewhat,  like  the  drowning  man's  grasp  at  any  object 
near  him,  though  it  be  the  shark's  jaw,  or  the  dagger  of  the 
sword-fisSi ;  if  it  be  anything  more  and  better  than  a  voluntaiy 
relinquishing  of  all  voluntary  action  under  the  name  of 
ot)edierice ;  if  it  be  the  affectionate  and  loyal  adherence  of  the 
heart  to  the  truths  of  reason,  which  the  passions  and  selfishness 
tempt  us  to  deny ;  then  it  is  a  power  of  which  Montaigne  had 
experiended  but  little,  and  which  he  did  not  at  all  understand; 
All  that  we  find  in  him  of  Christianity  would  be  suitable  to  apes 
and  dogs  rather  than  to  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
justice,  if  not  for  his  sake,  yet  for  ours.  He  was  not,  m  any 
high,  pure  sense,  a  religious  man,  but  he  was  honest,  cleatr 
sighted,  and  affectionate.  Nothing  human  was  for  him  without 
a  meaning  and  a  value,  and  he  cherished,  in  the  midst  of  hitf. 
yanities  and  inconsistencies,  a  cheerful  conviction  that  goddneSi 
and  wisdom  do,  some  how  or  other,  preside  over  this  black  anfl 
cloudy  web  of  things.  He  walked,  indeed,  in  a  circle  of  dark^f 
ness,  within  which  his  little  world  of  life  and  light  burnt  like  a 
lantern.  But  as  he  moved  along,  the  darkness  kindled  round 
him,  and  showed  itself  to  be  but  a  dormant  light.  For  human 
existence  was  to  him  itself  a  lucid  thing,  often  broken,  indee4» 
arid  wavering,  but  still  bright  and  radiant.  To  him  it  was  joy 
and  hope  to  live  our  common  life;  and  the  healthy  freshness  and 
vigour  of  all  his  emotions  and  perceptions  required  no  aid  of 
creative  imagination  or  brooding  reflection  to  give  them  worth' 
and  beauty.  For  him  the  earth,  which  had  swallowed  so  many^ 
generations,  and  suffered  so  many  wounds,  was  green  and  pro^^, 
perous.  The  sky,  battered  and  pierced  by  so  many  mad  wisihes, 
fruitless  prayers,  and  airy  pinnacles  of  visions  which  had  passed 
iiway,  bent  smoothly  and  securely  over  him,  and  smiled  with; 
crystalline  azure.  To  be  alive,  and  man — to  see,  to  feel,  to  wall^^ 
to  think,  to  read  Plutarch,  or  hunt  over  the  plains  of  P^rigord^ 
filled  him  with  the  buoyancy  of  childhood.  The  human  faces  w 
ruined  or  plaj^e-struck  peasants,  of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux^  ox 
ihe  people  of  Paris,  of  the  nobles  and  dames  of  France,  stampe4 
as  all  were  with  stories  of  folly  and  suffering,  yet  had  also ;;  a 
precious  import  as  the  countenances  of  men,  and  won  from  hi^pi^ 
an  eager  sympathy.  From  this  fellow-feeling  of  brotherhood^  thi^ 
grey  old  earth,  with  the  infinity  of  space  above  and  the  imtBjea- 
surable  grave  below^  had  for  him.Deauty^  and  sw^etness^  #§^^ 
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fel^tiifi  gladness.  And  his  brain,  wondering  and  gprowing  wei^nr 
^  the  spectacle  of  history^  to  him  a  lon^  riddle^  poised  itSi^^ 
aifid  rested  softly  in  the  book- tower  of  his  chateau,  with  the 
memory  of  La  Boetie,  the  presence  of  the  wise  men  of  old^ 
knA  the  anticipated  kindness  of  his  own  and  of  all  future  timei^l 
Sceptic  as  he  was,  the  dark  and  ulcered  scepticism  of  a  later 
^e  was  unknown  to  him.  The  towered  landscape  of  Greece 
^d  Rbnie  had  been  disclosed  anew  before  him  and  his  genera-^ 
tion.  The  expanse  of  the  future  was  bursting  open  with  the  clasU 
mA  ^otm-^mnsic  of  battles ;  and  he  knew  not  how  much  6r  ho# 
little  td  expect  froih  the  change,  but  felt  that  there  Was  dew  kn(f 
lilo^in  for  nim  upon  the  near  and  friendly  soil  on  which  he  s^t 
kisrfoot. 

Weak,  no  doubt,  and  dim  and  hazy  must  the  best  image  ap- 
peal* to  us  that  we  can  now  recover  of  a  man  who  lived  thtee 
hundred  years  ago.  The  past  exists,  indeed,  imperishable,  uiir 
changeable,  but  it  seems  to  flit  away  from  us  mto  a  gtdf  oi^ 
(Shadows.  And  we  can  hardly  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  eye^ 
has  been  the  throbbing,  bright-eyed  thing  that  we  call  KoW* 
But  that  Now,  even  while  we  write  it,  stiffens  to  a  mummy  in 
ihe  memory,  melts  in  the  fancy  to  a  spectre,  and  is  nowhere  to 
b^  seen  as  what  it  was.  Thus,  not  only  the  sunny  statuary  of 
Grecian  life,  the  clanging  stride  of  Rome,  the  hi^h-hearted 
lefment  of  pride  and  gracefulness  and  faith  in  the  middle  a^ei^i 
At^  Wdrn  away  to  ghostly  emptiness,  but  we,  too,  and  our  niH, 
UTfteatsy"  existence,  are  slipping  away  from  ourselves  into  the  same 
^gue  twilight.  It  is  not  only  Montaigne  who  pines  and  decay^^ 
li^to  a  name  and  an  effigy ;  but  those  who  read  of  him^  knd  he 
^hd  Writes.  Obscure  as  he  hovers  before  us,  shall  we  appear  sit  a 
6b&ihg  age ;  and  palpable  and  bold  as  we  now  are,  so  once  was 
lie,  ana  that  departed  world  of  thought  and  feeling  in  whicli  lie 
moved  and  enjoyed,  and  at  last  vanished  into  dust  and  dreams. 
The  fact  of  the  outward  material  existence  of  any  one  long 

fone  by— H)f  his  having  been  like  us  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
Ibod,  of  heart  and  brain,  of  days  and  moments,  of  birth  and 
death,  and  sorrow  and  endless  hopes,  is  sometimes  more  distinctly 
blrdught  home  to  us  by  the  sight,  or  even  the  report,  of  any  defl* 
ikite  feet  or  object  connected  with  him  and  still  remaining.  So 
i!*  it'  with  the  autograph  of  Shakspere  in  Florio's  old  translatioia, 
df  Montaigne;  and  so,  still  more  strikingly,  of  the  house  in  which 
Montaigne  dwelt,  and  which  he  has  described,  and  whict  stilt 
sftands,  )Els  in  his  days,  in  an  unfrequented  nook  of  the  country  of 
PArigordi  It  happens  that  there  is  an  unpublished  narrative  6t 
a  visit  to  the  spot,  by  a  young  man  who  was  at  one  time  8uppase(| 
iiapable  of  a  future  improvement  in  practical  sense  and  worldly 
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r(!3pect?bi%^8U(^,(ijS,h&is.  for  fem  ,^yi!jK.,realized.  ^  He.  Ips, 

^f^Mthie  ipiirtic«lar,;oi«a*ioa,,.  ni*y  liRr^i.bif  pTS!tt^^^.ipTflft/%l( 
rativBiiWiU  ;foMn-«,  slojireBly  kindnaJfi^eH^agftito  fi^nK?g(&ft 
Mai^roi^'ioibge'Of.'ajiotabae  iaaii<pi:ii   n:  iji-mii'i  "Ji  'to  It-'jJj  hno:> 

.j-,''^fSi9pU2lwiaTTT>"--V^|eftBpr(J|^x;j;?8'  """"    °" 

trynWi(*ifl„gftoii.j(iia(iy;tr^&,j  ,iUi3iTOi,4w' 

gIea,miNLgjiiwier:Us,A9.we.(lTi9^^  p^Sc.tVfi..ll 
tfae  tfli^ji  jn.froqt"  We  Sopn  r^achpd  ^u^  }, 
Hiter^ilTfi  8ieBt,,,!r!iifl,mpi;iJn'f,weji'osq  jp 
fJJd.Starfcctli^t  &J&J  imputes  ^tpr ,eigji!i,  iif, 
♦ill(tnh,v,'f|iqhlies,ifp:tJie,fiver.,Ptt.jhe^m9^ 

Tpa4,iTR  thftt..on,iy.bi9h  .tfee  ^^ffx^fimfe.hf, 

WCIff^  peculiarly- Rlpw.  ^0;  0^^^  jvej;};  tr^^ 
aw^glp! ,  ivfflerJieaffl9S'  ff-^Wj  ,bea,«tifiiUy  ^  (Ifefi;! 
pifflj?Bfft.-to,;fiee,,t)je  ,ppl}5-l|<?D'^f:^i^,  wjite 

e<w^^i^t4Bfe<|j?5,9,9fjhe;eav,ps,,,^yefv,li 

»I!HWt%  .^9Wmilfls  |)^  witlf^rrf  Jfrig^i 

HHt.!flt'  *„7i«'e-|ipriij;,,,if;iyi,.|J^,,Lglit  |gl«j' 
^[  br;illja»,ti,as|  %  i]iib7,cli«f  of^,.,d4,| 


P^,saffroea,t9pFPpiip,the,rfr^Rg^h,j*;ft^^^^ 
^ >• joft^^^ 


<fl«k,,Har^,MftntAfgiip  St  M)chd,  ftlongA^^^^^ 
*(pniviF^,^9pjfiiipg.  Je  fouad  the  Wh^r^gr^         to  W«  li  ««& 


:'^liairt3;'ftnd'>  seen  i4(><>'dUU»guisbia 
lottme  e^'tfae.ndgfabomJwbdL>'  I'XfaAH 


■n 
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^  Egflay  on  Education'  (L  25.).  The  whole  prospect  id  woody  fiid 
dultivatedy  but  without  water  or  any  very  remarkable  outlines,  ope^y 
liSry,  quiety  and  sufficiently  prosperous.  The  old  gentleman  told  U9 
that  he  was  possessed  of  eleven  vietairies  or  farms  with  the  chateau^ 
but  that  Montaigne  had  held  eighteen.  The  property  had  come  by 
xoarria^e  to  the  Segur  family,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  S6gur  de 
Montaigne.  They  sold  the  estate  to  the  present  owner,  who  in 
turn  was  ready  to  dispose  of  it,  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser. 
,  "  After  taking  leave  of  our  host  we  returned  to  the  comer  tower, 
which  we  examined  throughout,  and  were  much  interested  by  the 
minute  agreement  of  its  present  state  with  everything  recorded  in 
Montaigne's  description.  This,  too,  was  evidently  not  a  mQdem 
and  factitious  correspondence,  but  secured  by  the  abstinence  qf 
the  successive  owners  from  any  changes,  however  slight.  The 
ground-floor  retains  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  small 
chapel,  though  now  dark  and  dilapidated.  The  first-floor,  which 
was  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Gascon  philosopher,  does  not 
look  as  if  it  had  been  applied  since  his  day  to  any  other  purpose. 
The  third  and  last  story  is  that  so  particularly  described  by  its  oc- 
cupant, as  having  contained  his  library  and  study.  These  are  his 
words  an.  30  :— 

<*  *  When  1  am  at  home  I  the  oftener  visit  my  library,  from 
which  I  at  once  survey  all  the  operations  of  my  family,  'xis  over 
the  entrance  into  my  house,  from  whence  I  have  a  view  under  me 
of  my  court-yards  and  garden,  and  of  most  of  the  offices  of  my 
house.  There  I  turn  over  one  book,  then  another,  on  various  sub^ 
jectSy  without  order,  and  without  design.  One  while  I  ruminate,  an- 
other while  I  copy  and  dictate,  as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  such  whimsies 
as  these  in  my  Essays.  'Tis  in  the  third  story  of  a  tower,  of  which 
the  first  is  my  chapel ;  the  second  a  chamber  and  its  closets,  Tthere 
I  often  lie  to  be  retired ;  above  it  is  a  great  wardrobe.  This  was 
formerly  the  most  useless  part  of  my  house.  I  there  pass  away  the 
Boost  of  the  days  of  my  life,  and  most  of  the  hours  in  the  day^  bUjt 
to^  never  there  at  night.  At  the  end  of  it  there  is  a  very  neat  cloBei> 
with  pleasant  window-lights,  and  a  fire-place.  And  was  I  not 
inore  afraid  of  the  trouble  than  of  the  expense, — the  trouble  which 
drives  me  from  all  application  to  business, — I  could  easily  join  to 
it  on  each  side,  and  on  the  same  floor,  a  gallery  of  1 00  pieces  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth;  there  being  walls  already  raised,  though 
for  another  design,  to  the  height  that  is  requisite.  Every  retired 
|)Iace  should  have  a  walk  in  it ;  for  if  I  sit  still  my  thoughts  sleep 
—my  fancy  does  not  operate  so  well  as  when  'tis  put  in  motion  by 
that  of  my  legs.  They  who  study  without  a  book  are  all  in  the 
same  conaition.  The  form  of  my  study  is  round,  and  has  no  more 
'Straight  than  what  is  taken  up  by  my  table  and  chair,  so  that  the 
curve  presents  me  with  a  view  of  all  my  books,  in  five  row9  of 
shelves,  quite  round  me.  It  has  three  noble  and  free  prospect6»  and 
T&  16  paces  in  the  diameter.    I  am  not  so  continually  there  in  th 
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winter,  for  my  house  is  ]»erched  upon  an  einiiience»  a«  its  nape 
jmportSy  and  tnis  part  of  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  wind,  which 
pleases  me  the  better^  for  not  being  so  easy  of  access,  and  a  little 
•remote  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exercise  as  for  being  more  retired. 
'Tis  there  that  I  am  in  my  kingdom,  as  we  say ;  and  there  I  en«- 
deavbur  to  render  myself  sole  monarch,  and  to  sequester  this  cornet 
from  all  society — conjugal,  filial,  and  civil.* 

"  This  passage  would  answer  in  most  respects  as  a  description  of 
the  spot  at  this  hour;  though  he  who  wrote  it  has  been  dead  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  room  still  overlooks  the  entrance  of 
the  chateau,  and  from  three  windows,  in  different  sides  of  the  cir- 
tuiib,  dbmmimda  the  garden,  the  court,  the  house,  and  the  outhoasei. 
The  books,  indeed,  are  gone ;  but  the  many  small  rafters  of  the 
roof  are  inscribed  on  their  lower  faces  with  mottoes  and  pithy  sen- 
tences, which  recall,  as  by  a  living  voice,  the  favourite  studies  and 
thoughts  of  Montaigne.  Such  are  these  few  hastily  transcribed  in 
a  note-book.  *  1.  ^ohim  certum  nihil  esse  certij  et  Jiomine  nihfl 
miservus  aut  mperbhis.     2.  AX\oi<rtv  aXXov  Btut  n  nav^uvofv  (juXtt. 

3.   Ta^arrau  rovs  aifO^tovovs  ov  ra  y^ayi.iMitr»y  aWe^  rot  itt^i  ruv  y^oifA.yMruit 

h>yiAarx,  4.  Quid  superbu^  terra  et  cinis! — Eccl.  x.  5.  Vcp  qm 
sapientes  estu  in  oculis  vestris. — Eccl.  v.  6.  Favere  jucunde  prcesenti- 

iW5?.    Ccetera  eaptvd  te,     7.   Tlavrt  Xoyu  Xoyos  iaot  avrtxt tract,     8.  Nostf*^ 

ffdgatur  in  tenebris,  nee  caeca  potest  Tnens  cernere  verum.  9.  Pe0it 
•DeU9  hominem  similem  vmibrm  post  soils  oc<Ja#wm.-— Eccl.  vii.* 

*<  The  chapel  still  shows  the  recess  where  stood  the  altar,  and 
tliere  ftre  the  remains  of  colours  and  gilding  on  the  de&oed  coato  of 
wmt»  around  the  walls.  The  bed-room  floor  presents  nothing  rch 
varisiable,  but  that  above,  in  which  are  the  inscriptions  on  its  ralterg^ 
preserves  the  exact  form  described  by  its  ancient  occupant.  The  paces 
of  Montaigne  must  have  been  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  for  the  dia* 
-meter  of  the  tower  inside  is  about  twenty-four  feet.  The  circle  is  at 
oiie  part  cut  by  two  straight  walls,  joining  in  an  angle,  being  the 
portion  which  he  speaks  of  as  adapted  for  his  seat  and  table.  The  three 
windows,  affording  a  rich  and  free  prospect,  are  still  unchang^. 
There  is  a  sort  of  closet  opening  oflP  the  room,  with  the  traces  of 
painted  ornaments  on  the  walls,  a  fire-place,  as  he  mentions,  at  one 
end,  and  a  window,  which  entitles  it  to  be  spoken  of  as  trls  plaimn^ 
ffientperci — having  a  pleasant  window-light — and  which,  though 
^i^tly  overlooking  the  court-yard,  furnishes  a  view,  above  the 
•ikorlhem  line  of  offices,  towards  Mont  Peyroux  and  Gurson. 

^*  The  whole  appearance  and  position  of  this  apartment  seem «0pch 
aklly  characteristic  of  Montaigne.  The  cheerfulness,  the  airiness, 
t^  quiet,  the  constant  though  somewhat  remote  view  of  natural  ob- 
jjects,  and  of  the  far-spread  and  busy  occupations  of  men^~-aU  are 
suitable  to  him.  The  ornamenting  the  joists  of  his  chamber  roof 
with  several  scores  of  moral  sentences  was  the  work  of  a  speculative 
idler,  and  their  purport  is  always,  so  far  as  I  saw,  suitable  to  his 
sceptical  but  humane  and  indulgent  temper.    The  neglect  of  all 
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elegandejaitd-nibdaiiki  cbnvQiiieiioe  in)  fthtt^hmj^liogAYkKlvH^f^i 

n^VttEii^  my^miofiij^iV^i  but^^,9^,,r^^p^{  %i4^r»cim>Qe,jffj 

/tI    ii'i7'>  jm;  ,^)"i{!    i/ni/i    t«»  •.^(»q'>'i  hiii\  >'"ii\fiihi'>  tyib  \nin — j^n^^oh 
'  /Hxjn  f'^^.uyi'ir'  r^i   n  /j;  rrr^'jofiiH  ^»;  tii-jiii-jli-j/')  lu;  lili//  ^fioiTqh'jH'il) 

^'      r'onfion  'iSS'^  To  •^/ru/ ft  to-)    ^jfit    /tri/JK'xJ   iiofflvA — ,?.v)m^ynni 

rlclhljf  la^c4nied^'n'noiie'f<}ieaUl^  ^iMufl^ 

it^m^&ttie^f^ito^thA'AfM^opiiisi)  inA^ketriHie  othevrmbiet^olsjdifelB^t 

stfeli(}€i  of  ifiilld^Qe(sueoeed9rtjyag;eii^r4udfcni<i^^  eflg;te«&i^to/k^ 
^^'^(]G(>eliu»ilefl^),^ri«^;'r?si0T«  idthbihabit  tUistoo^  m%iail 
h^^kcb&ptiiifhr^mgiitmoT ^ributcb'^tol  hkifiuneiandtv^jbi^rfttierf 

t^fffld(tau^fQti04'i]^,  vs»^«Ue  iisalte  'ihi>i(St£<lwsbd>^dtadvf(-«'3qfib^ 
nd«>4<^' ty^'b^^f  xvitboUtiidbep  '^int&^6t''andr-tibHbg^Ht^has>[i^ 
pT^t^d'^^'fi  |^ifi»$i(jig{7t»e^it6d',na|idi(iliei  iliitiiaD|^gf)pleafliii:es.'»£H 

ivgoikt^  r^^fs&tigJatrgttbuftialidiiiiipo^  )d^(Htail«8trykia»«ft> 

human  ordinance^,    Inasmuch,  tnen,'a8j4W*[peb{^(ofo'£(ri^^ 
iviUtkifik-year- find  quiet  .  haunts  xit  home  or- pleasant  H^eneA 
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Ijtesibd'^brtlA^tigief neriiefl  < we  exohan^  the  Otfub isfreet  honi^: 


degree — and  the  calmness  and  repose  of  rural  life,  act,  even  in 
description,  with  an  excitement  as  innocent  as  it  is  strong,  upon 
the  fevered  and  yeariHHg  tenant  of  a  t^yinV^^^A  keen  and  appre- 
ciative relish  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country  is,  indeed,  too 
important  an  element  in  our  national  character  ever  to  be  €radi- 
cii4€Klj|A-bW[t^4heoehpi|3ejJpwei:».:4^^  oXJ\tlij^\  sqjualiii  wi^T^ 

dow-sill  of  the  Spij^eld^^;H'eay^.  S^^.xy^atVii^^  a 

foreigners, — ^whicli  Deautify  the  cottages  of  ouj  pooi;,  m^  the 
bleakest  and  most  ungenial  districts.  And  it  is  our  honest'  raith, 
tbatik]i«rei]fi»iiotoiie/anij»i]ig>ia ^coref of  tluamostjtriplerdyed  Co^kf 
Ttemfwimws^vij^Bfft  rvgaTcTk^ft  pcodi^y  ratlu»i)o^ri6ii»ft;hltatit^>be 
e^iddf  ai:<SafldaeliJUii;d^nnhabitika%  ;hi$i)^jbdi|ig!lit! 

tea  fgewimfin<^f6li  dbufty/aoidl  tne/thsoni^  at  ithb^luixii»noii£i.baKra  of- 
tlt^erixhiulei^'wlienceJfae  i>tlnuuieiied:  £9rilih:'0inaeles^!tQ>^ply)Ct(9ae9f 
and  ^kasujivvsiiicyiifkixl  tfae'Jamp»an£lgodd;QOihpanyJo£'tbeiaii9tifon> 
polw<fHic(iai€ftiaricli»v  Lamb,)  when  >WsiAin^t  wilh^lunfeigfiiedviqnr 
IubtaikDcl')oT(<aeyi£iJb.into  'dambcvlBtkd-^mi'^  A  despenatte  j^urn'^y^".. 
andi'enubielratiiiigi'iwitkrarvijepietuSe'S'  ^^^a  landilpirejwloe^  lihe: 
gaibls-mdi  ^ttractiHMka  ( >of  t  /^  Li»Ddbn^  ( Avitb  Hkth  *  mapy '  i  sin$i>"  /^  i 

li£ii4^rn  VlfeotwiUi  ubb.i^iteilthe  rmgni&tesit,  {>^k8land'.^h£p'(ibn»j 
belbngki^vtb/ouviaridlieri  bfefebrexii  us  {e^!)^ni)tngi>n&tiof)d^')tastQ^< 
pk^ovwrbiS  thbugh  /iiey  .liair^  JpUg  [beto>t)ir6ughoub;tlfLe^HdiiQi)leii^. 
Eide{ve-K-btbaiise$'ivRbeii»/i^d>'hefir  4)£;^  'Jbckey  .Ginb^fiojitfiisMngit 

a^izealoB8')kfi4lBiQ(aesfafiiL  inifhiiiipur^uiiitOjEon^lini^ittal  'plpliti^gii 
ai>(lheinNigi6bn(«fi.tjAbbotfi&rdtihipia^If--'^^  afS^to^  > 

thbt^>thexoosiiQMi(M)iit^')spidit  fuciwftabrbadfri^ rdra|^ 
c^xHBnMr/TlBi^iiitHj  ai]diX)b^ 

ilfa«iri9yy^xdiintry[dll(]E«il)p©i*,ii-.j{l  ,-\-nnv<'^\\      .••■i;ii^.i;[r('»  :\ium''\ 
k"MV\')?  ,trn;irt;'i[i,['   ;..>    -../iw>i[   ,ti;    ctfiiii;il — l-An^i    Luii   'Ui'yj    /nh    11?// 
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8M  ^^QLANVt  AND  BUTTANY. 

The  good  or  evil  to  be  expected  from  this  redproeity'  of  ^ea* 
sures  among  the  aristocrats  of  the  world  is  a  matter  for  fdture 
discussion ;  —  at  present .  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  our 
readers,  thinkers,  and  doers  of  the  middle  class.  And  wq 
^annot  but  remark,  as  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  hoi?f 
largely  the  interest  taken  by  these  in  rtu'al  matters  has  spread 
and  flourished  during  the  last  thirty  years.  From  the  works  pnbw 
lished  by  Gilpin  and  the  good  clergyman  of  Selborne,  a  crdp 
has  sprung  up  at  least  as  thriving  and  plenteous  as  that  produced 
by  "  the  beech-mast,"  which  the  mtter  "  ordered  Thomas  to  sow  in 


finding 
wide  circulation,  and  that  among  a  public  which— if  we  are  to  ^e 
the  words  of  certain  writers  for  gospel — is  ere  long  to  cea^^ 
altogether  from  books  and  reading.  Every  month,  too,  the  goo4 
seea  let  fall  by  Burns,  and  sown  by  Cowper,  and  by  Words- 
worth patiently  committed,  as  it  were,  to  the  tender  merci^  of 
thorns  and  briars,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  is  bearing  wholesome 
fruit  in  the  works  of  our  minor  poets — a  race  more  feeble-voiced, 
perhaps,  but  more  sound-hearted  than  their  predecessors  of  the 
passionate  school:  while  our  younger  and  gentler  writers  of 
riotion  show  an  increasing  disposition  to  rely  upon  what  is 
Qunple,  and  natural,  and  homely — to  enter  upon  the  hedge-row 
paths  of  daily  life  opened  not  long  ago,  and  followed  already  se 
successfully  by  Miss  Mitford  ancT  Miss  Bowles  and  "M.is^ 
Martineau.  Meanwhile,  the  labours  of  the  naturalist,  the 
poet,  and  the  tale-teller,  have  been  largely  aided  in  their 
practical  effect  by  the  very  personage  whom  all  sentimentalists 
and  kmdatores  temporis  acti  have  thought  proper  to  revile^ — thi 
Dseohanician.  It  is  incalculable  how  much  we  owe  to  his  smooth 
and  short  high  roads — to  his  swift  and  cheap  modes  of  conveyance 
-^QW  njapy  glimpses  of  beauty,  how  many  hours  of  meditation' 
and  repose,  K>rmerly  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor  and  tlie 
leeble,  and  the  over-busy.  Yes,  if  the  barbaric  Spirit  of 
Feudalism  and  Chivalry  has  parted  company  with  Poetry,  a^ 
some  say,  forever,^it  is  beautiful  and  animating  to  see  how  that 
immortal  One  is  providing  herself  with  clothing  for  a  new  indar** 
nation,   at  the  very  hands   of  one  so  blindJy  estieemed  her 

tiger*  d  .VAitgUau,  so  sioall  and  loaiif  that  one.  puff  of  wind  can  blow  him  o^.  bill 
clmir,"  &e.  &o.  *<  But  what  have  not  the  French  at  last  borrowed  from  their  tristt 
ttid  revpeetable  neighbours?-^ For  ourselves,  among  aU  the  numerous  aeqnisitiona 
iMMtly  derived  from  £ogland,  we  oan  but  bring  ouraelvesto  be  thankful  for,  two^ 
thingij  I  the  stetl-peosy  with, which  thore  U  so. writing,. a^  (he  fai:'rfa«)e4  pAmo^ 
{ludding,  which  ^yfiea  to  the  disconsolate   a  certain   deliverance   from  all  h)f 
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atttMonirt  md  dej*royer-thc  Bteelndad  genhm  of  Utility  and 
Medianical  Invention. 

Let  not  the  reader  fsancy  li&at  our  prelude  is  utterly  spmtin|^ 
us  away  into  cloud-land— on  turning  to  the  book  of  English 
Rural  Life  before  us,  he  will  find  it  not  inappropriate  as  a 
^ymi^ony:  he  may  turn  up  a  $ors  for  our  justification  iii 
every  chapter.  In  a  noble,  and  enthusiastic,  and  liberal  spirit 
of  love  to  man  and  nature — the  true  European  spirit  of  the 
hineteenth  century*— has  the  chronicle  been  conceived.  In  it$ 
execution,  the  work  is  in  the  best  sense,  national :  every  page,  too^ 
dffers  traces  of  character,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  advert  ;— 
they  are    all   of  them  welcome,    for    their  individuality  and 

genuineness.  If  there  be  any  living  writer  in  whose  descrin* 
ons  **  a  waving  of  the  gown  *'  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  John 
Bunyan  is  to  oe  detected, — ^while,  in  the  cadences  of  his 
jperiods,  there  may  be  sometimes  heard  a  far-off  echo  of  Mil- 
ton's organ-note, — William  Howitt  is  the  man.  He  is  alwayi 
fearless,  always  earnest;  occasionally,  indeed,  seduced  in  his 
taste  for  the  affluent  and  enriched  in  style,  to  digress  to  things 
jiast  and  distant^  till  we  feel  that  he  trenches  upon  diifuseness 
aiid  irrelevancy.  But  he  is  always  ready  to  quit  eloquent  rhapt 
$ody  and  graphic  description  for  the  purpose  of  grappling  .witb 
tough  questions  of  law  and  policy, — and  that  so  boldly  as  to 
resemble  one  of  those  sturdy  ancient  Quakers,  led  by  their  con- 
science into  "  steeple-houses,"  there  to  denounce  prelacy  and  f 
hireling  ministry,  far  more  closelv  than  the  present  members  of  that 
cahn  and  singular  church,  in  whose  relations  with  the  ^^  outward 
bound"  world — the  external  testimonies  of  speech,  behaviour,  wa4 
apparel,  are  much  more  conspicuous  than  polemical  enthusiasm. 
In  his  language,  too,  William  Howitt  resembles  no  writer  of 
our  time.  He  is  often  excellently  graphic,  frequently  nervous 
-Hsometimes,  however,  more  copious  than  correct.  Our  oha* 
racter,  slight  and  sketchy  at  best,  would  be  incomplete,  were 
we  to  remdn  from  alluaing  to  a  certain  self-occupation  dis« 
cernible  throughout  all  his  works — sometimes  peeping  forth  in 
petulance  (as  in  the  preface  to  the  volumes  beiore  xxs) — somen 
times  breaking  out  in  a  lusty  and  talkative  cheerfulness, — ^^often^ 
still  relieving  itself  by  allusions  eminently  love-worthy :— as,  fbi: 
instance,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  domestic  happiness,  he  is  prodigal 
of  proud  and  s^ectionate  references  to  that  companion,  m  whom 
—fortunate  beyond  most  of  his  literary  guild — ^he  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  sympathy,  not  merely  of  aSiection  wnd  appre^ 
ciation,  but  of  talents  no  less  vivid  and  healthy  than  his  own. 
It  would  be  an  omission,  indeed,  in  discussing  his  iq^iialities  ^nd 
position  as  a  writer,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  Mai:y  Howitt—^ 
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n  his  side.     With  all  his  poewy  of  feeling  ai 
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not  William  Howitt  give  us  their  poetry  in  a  volume  expresfly 
devoted  to  themselves  ? 

The  work  improves  as  it  proceeds.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  opening  passage  of  the  second  part,  descriptive  of  an 
English  market — all  bustle,  and  heartiness,  and  .plenty  ; — no- 
thing can  be  more  faithful  to  life  than  the  farmer's  merry-making, 
where  the  page  streams,  as  it  were,  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the 
author  brings  himself  to  his  savoury  subject  with  the  ^ood  will 
and  appetite  of  a  schoolboy  out  on  a  holiday.  We  nave  not 
met  witli  anything  so  obtrusively  comfortable  as  this  passage  and 
certain  others  which  follow  (one,  the  picture  of  the  village  inn 
in  the  second  volume),  since  we  read  Washington  Irving's  des- 
cription of  the  warm  old  Dutch  farm-house,  and  its  solemn  tea- 
drinking  in  his  admirable  legend  of  the  Headless  Horseman  and 
Ichabod  Crane.  But  in  delineating  all  this  hospitality  and 
hearty  living, — in  pointing  out  all  the  easements  of  an  English 
farmer's  life,  William  Howitt  does  not  forget  the  losses  and 
crosses  which  make  many  a  smock-frock  hide  a  burdened  heart; 
he  does  not  forget  to  point  out  also,  how  far  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  behind  his  time,  how  crying  is  the  need  for  him  of 
intelligent  and  civilizing  instruction,  bringing  some  startling 
instances  "  to  point  his  moral."  "  Who  womd  believe,"  he  asks, 
*^  that  among  the  peasantry,  even  of  the  Cumberland  Hills — 
amongst  that  pea^ntry  where  Wordsworth  himself  has  found 
his  Michaels  and  Matthews — there  should  exist  in  this  day  igno- 
rance so  profound  as  made  the  wife  of  a  'statesman  when  spoken 
to  (for  the  first  time)  concerning  Christ,  his  history,  and  his 
mission,  if  eply  pithily  and  gravely—*  Well,  it's  sae  fer  off  and  so 
long  sincQ,  we  11  fain  believe  that  it  is  na  true  ?' "  * 

But  it  falls  into  our  plan  only  to  notify  that  such  matters  are 

■■  !■  ■  . "  ■  ,  ■ 

*  The  anecdote  is  an  old  Joe  Miller ;  but,  in  sad  truth,  every  day  is  bringing 
no  less  startling  instances  of  the  want  of  schoolmasters  among  the  rieh  as  weU 
as  missionaries  among  the  poor.  **  Who  would  believe,*'  to  echo  William  HowitC» 
*'  that  were  any  among  the  gentry  of  England,  who,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott's  name 
was  mentioned,  should  ask  *  What  Scott  ?' — or  who  should  speak  as  a  fixed  and 
common  thing  of  a  journey  from  Norwich  to  Liverpool  by  steant'boat  ?  Yet  such 
things  have  been  within  the  last  dozen  years,  and  the  querist  and  the  geographer  was 
a  person  of  wealth  and  standing."  We  were  not  long  since  seated  next  a  lady  who 
had  that  air  of  refinement  which  is  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
who  was  related  closely  to  heaven  knows  how  many  countesses  and  duchesses— 
when  some  one  mentioning  Dugald  Stewart,  she  asked,  *'  Is  that  man  writing  still  ?**• 
A  friend  of  ours  was  at  a  party  where  there  was  a  man  "  whose  occupation  was  that 
of  owning  land"  (as  Mr  Carlyle,  in  his  magnificent  and  whimsical  <  Sartor  Resartus,* 
expresses  it),  who,  when  asked  how  be  would  like  a  wife  as  ''blue"  as  Madame  d« 
Stael,  replied,  with  a  simplicity  which  had  all  the  effect  of  wit,  «  He  certainly  pre-i 
ferred  a  red-and* white  complexion*"  When  he  found  he  had  excited  a  laugb^  he 
asked,  "  But  is  she  so  very  blue?** 
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Tefended  the  tdd  prince  of  Anglers  from  the  charffe8"Df~ 
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grass,  "and  many  a  fair  flower  droops  over  tfa^^o^heibltag^ic^  tbQi«« 
trees  that  shroud  their  many  windings  is  most  delicate ;  and  above 
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theniy  gr&y  rocks  lift  ih&x  headfly  or^^eetdst  hills mfeHl a^»;  totll^ 
blue  sky.  And  as  eveninff  falls  over  them,  wkat  a  softness  clotke» 
those  verdant  mountams  I  what  a  depth  of  shadow  fills  those  hol- 
lows !  what  a  voice  of  waters  rbes  on  the  hashed  landscape!  But 
even  here,  in  the  vale  of  Trent,  it  is  beautiful.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand charms  gathered  about  one  of  these  little  streams  that  are  hasten- 
inof  towards  our  fair  river.  They  are  charms  that  belong  to  this 
point  of  time,  and  that  in  a  week  or  two  will  be  gone.  Tlie  spring 
is  gone,  with  all  her  long  anticipated  pleasures.  The  snow-drop, 
the  crocus,  the  blue-bell,  the  primrose,  and  the  cowslip,  where  arc 
they?  They  are  all  buried  children  of  a  delicate  time,  too  soon 
hurried  by. 

^*  But  8e«5 !  here  are  delights  that  will  presently  be  as  hrcvocably 
gone.     It  is  evening.     What  a  calm  and  basking  sunshine  lies  on 
the  green  landscape.     Look  round, — all  is  riclmeBS,  and  beauty, 
and  glory.     Those  tall  elms  which  surround  the  diurchyard,  let«- 
ting  the  grey  tower  get  but  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  river,  and  that 
other  majmificent  arcade  of  similar  trees  wnibh  stretch  up  the  side  of 
file  same  fair  stream, — how  they  hang  in  the  most  verdant  and  IxaJHr 
riant  masses  of  foliage!     What  a  soft,  hazy  twilisbt  floats  about 
them !    What  a  slumberous  calm  rests  on  them !    ^umberous  did  I 
say  ?  no,  it  is  not  slumberous ;  it  has  nothing  of  sleep  in  its  pro- 
found repose.     It  is  the  depth  of  a  contemplative  trance  j  as  if  every 
tree  were  a  living,  thinking  spirit,  lost  in  the  vastness  of  some  ab- 
sorbing thought.     It  is  the  nush  of  a  dream-land;  the  motionless 
majesty  of  an  enchanted  forest,  bearing  the  spell  of  an  infrangible 
silence.     And  see,  over  those  wide  meadows,  what  an  affluence  of 
vegetation !     See  how  that  herd  of  cattle,  in  colour  and  form,  and 
grouping,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Cuyp  or  Ruysdael,  graces  the 
plenty  of  that  field  of  most  lustrous  gold ;  and  all  round*  the  grass 
growing  for  the  scythe  almost  overtops  the  hedges  in  its  abundance. 
As  we  track  the  narrow  footpath  through  .them,  we  cannot  avoid  a 
lively  admiration  of  the  ricn  mosaic  of  colours  that  are  woven  aU 
through  them — the  yellow  rattle — ^the  crimson  stems  and  heads  of  the 
bumet,  that  plant  of  beautiful  leaves — ^the  golden  trifolium — the 
lightquake-grass — the  azure  milkwort,  and  clover  scenting  all  the 
air. 

"  And  lo !  there  are  the  mowers  at  work !  there  are  the  hay- 
makers !  Green  swaths  of  mown  grass — haycocks  and  wagons 
ready  to  bear  them  away — it  is  summer,  indeed !  What  a  fragrance 
comes  floating  on  the  gale  from  the  clover  in  the  standing  grass ; 
from  the  new-mown  hay  ;  and  from  those  sycamore  trees,  with  all 
their  pendant  flowers.  It  is  delicious ;  and  yet  one  cannot  help  re* 
gretting  that  the  year  has  advanced  so  far.  There,  the  wild  rose  is 
putting  out;  the  elder  is  already  in  flower;  they  are  all  beautiful 
but  saddening  signs  of  the  swift- winged  time.  Let  us  sit  down  by 
this  little  stream,  and  enjoy  the  pleasantness  that  it  presents,  wi4i- 
out  a  thought  of  the  future.     Ah !  this  sweet  place  is  juist  in  its 
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pjride.  This  flags  hare  sprung  tliiokly  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and 
their  yellow  flowers  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  The  green, 
locks  of  the  water-ranunculuses  ave  lifted  by  the  stream,  and  their 
flowers  form  snowy  islands  on  the  surface ;  the.  water  lilies  spread, 
out  their  leaves  upon  it,  like  the  pallets  of  fairy  painters ;  and  that 
opposite  bank,  wnat  a  prodigal  scene  of  vigorous  and  abundant  ve- 
getation it  is.  There  are  the  blue  geraniums  as  lovely  as  ever ;  the 
meadow-sweet  is  hastening  to  put  out  its  foam-like  flowers,  that 
species  of  golden-flowered  mustard  occupies  the  connectrng  space 
between  the  land  and  water;  and  hare-bells,  the  jagged  pink 
lychnis,  and  flowerii^g  gr^^as  of  various  kinds,  make  the  whole  bank; 
beautiful." 

This  seems  to  us  a  perfect  picture,  pre-eminently  delightful,  thd 
language  without  stinhess  or  excess  of  finish,  being  as  rich  as  the 
«cene  Ascribed.  Here  then  let  us  introduce  one  of  M.  Souvestre'« 
descriptions  at  a  scene  at  Kurnic, — as  peculiar  to  Britany  as  these 
teeming  meadows  with  their  tangled  water-flowers,  and  their 
deep  heavy  turf  are  peculiar  to  the  more  retired  parts  of  our 
island. 

**  The  sea  lake  formed  a  vast  basin,  girt  in  by  a  circle  of  tolerably 
high  hills,  which  left,  at  one  point  alone,  a  narrow  passage  for  thfe 
waters;  a  dyke  lately  constructed,  by  closing  this  passage,  had 
rescued  the  entire  plain  from  inundation,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
given  up  to  cultivation.  This  tract,  reclaimed  but  recently,  was 
tben  almost  entirely  covered  with  crops  ;  but  a  single  tree  was  not 
to  be  seen.  The  keen  wind  which  always  blows  on  these  coasts 
whirled  up  the  sand  in  slight  clouds,  which  constantly  fell  agai^ 
like  a  fine  white  shower.  No  inequality  of  ground  varied,  as  to 
forms  at  least,  this  monstrous  expanse,  and  the  eye  swept  with  a 
fatiguing  rapidity  over  an  immense  and  smooth  plain,  unbroken 
by  parsing  tint  or  shadow. 

"  The  whole  of  this  district  ofiered  further  something  strange,  which 
I  had  seen  in  no  other  place.  The  labour  of  men,  evident  every- 
where, had  in  some  wise  preceded  that  of  nature  ;  we  saw  hedges 
raised  round  fields  where  a  tuft  of  moss  had  never  sprung  up;  it 
might  have  been  called  a  plain  taken  while  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  put  into  tillage  ere  its  creation  was  finished.  Animated  nature 
seemed  not  yet  to  be  aware  of  this  corner  of  the  earth  recently  added 
to  the  habitable  globe :  never  a  bird  sung  there.  It  wore  not  the 
air  of  the  country  with  its  harmonies,  its  busy  life,  its  perfumes  :  it 
was  an  indescribable  manufactory  of  new  invention,  where  the  com 
sprung  up  by  some  process  of  human  ingenuity.  It  was  to  be  seen 
that  the  earth  was  productive ;  but  the  charm,  the  life  of  nature, 
were  wanting  to  it.  The  ear  rose  from  the  ground  erect  and  solitary, 
without  a  blade  of  grass  at  its  feet,  without  a  wild  flower  propped 
by  its  stem,  as)a  thread  of  cotton  might  come  forth  from  a  spinner's 
bobbin.    The  fields  were  fertile,  but  wholly  unadorned ;  one  might 
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liare  said  that  it  was  a  counterfeit  of  nature,  something  like  a  calbi- 
net  of  wax-work,  or  of  speaking  antonatons. 

"In  lively  and  striking  contrast,  the  hills  which  bordered  the  plaia 
were,  on  the  contrary,  covered  with  woods,  with  farms,  with  mea- 
dows, and  cultivated  fields,  whose  flowery  inclosures  intersected 
each  other  capricionsly,  and  formed  a  thousand  verdant  compart- 
ments. Near  the  dyke  alone  the  vegetation  became  more  rare,  and 
a  carpet  of  bristling  rushes,  interspersed  with  a  few  sea-shore  flowers, 
was  idl  that  was  to  oe  seen  on  the  swelling  downs.  The  ocean  was 
seen  on  this  side,  and  so  blue  and  mov3ess  did  it  seem,  framed 
by  its  girdle  of  rocks,  that  it  mieht  have  been  taken  for  ^  corner  of 
heaveirs  tent,  spread  there  for  the  sun  to  dry.  The  fringe  of  foam 
with  which  it  was  bordered  glittered  in  the  Ught  of  the  early  day. 
The  eddies  and  currentcT  sparkled  to  the  azure  surface,  variegating 
it  with  changeful  tints.  Very  far  off  on  the  summit  of  a  promontory 
die  yellowisn  ruins  of  a  little  chapel  were  traced  on  the  pale  blue 
sky.  1  bent  my  steps  towards  this  ruin,  from  which  I  was  sure  that 
the  prospect  must  be  splendid." 

On  his  way  towards  this  chapel,  M.  Souvestre  passes  a  mira- 
culous cross  which  in  the  old  days  of  ocean  dominion  had  never 
been  submerged  or  swept  away, — and  he  hears  from  his  guide, 
the  legend  oi  Saint  Sezny,  who,  having  refused  the  patroniOiip  of 
womankind,   out  of  motives  of  delicacy  and  distrust  towards  the 
«ex,  ^^was,  by  way  of  promotion"   (so  runs  the  Breton's  sly  and 
bitter  legend),  "  nominated  as  the  patron  of  ailing  dogs, — *  et  c'est 
depuis  ce  temps  que  les  chiens  ont  un  patron  dans  le  pays,  et  que 
lesjillesn^en  ontpasJ*"  Arrived  at  the  shrine  on  the  hill,  he  finds 
a  little  shepherd  girl  sitting*  beneath  the  mouldering  wall,  in 
whom  he  sees  a  fit  study  for  Kobert,  and  whom  he  describes  very 
much  as  Robert  might  have  painted  her ;  that  is,  (no  offence  to 
the  memory  of  the  artist  of  *  Les  Moissonneurs,^)  with  the  literal 
features  and  clothing  of  a  peasant,  but  with  the  heart  and  mind 
^of  the  best  practised  coryphee  who  ever  pointed  her  toe,  or 
called  up  a  look  for  the  delight  of  the  good  company  at  the 
'Grand  Opera.     Dainty  and  picturesque  as  is  her  pose,  we  must 
pass  her  over,  that  M.  Souvestre  may  have  room  to  complete 
his  landscape.     The  view  from  the  chapel  surpassed  his  expec- 
,  tations. 

"  The  wholly  blue  heaven,"  continues  he,  "embroidered  here  and 
there  with  rosy  clouds,  rested  on  the  waves,  like  a  silken  tent,  while 
the  sea  was  stretched  out  beneath,  hardly  rippled  by  the  breeze,  and 
slightly  fringed  where  it  brokie  upon  the  beach.  A  hundred  ships  in 
fuU  sail  glided  silently  between  these  two  oceans  of  azure.  All  was 
calm,  motionless,  serene,  and  no  sound  was  heard,  save  a  sweet  and 
monotonous  murmur  floating  from  the  shore,  which  one  might  have 
i^lagined  to  be  the  breathings  of  the  slumbering  sea." 
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From  gazing  on  this  exquisite  scene,  which,  thus  described^ 
proves  M.  Souvestre  to  be  an  inspired,  though  a  French  landscape 
painter,  our  author  was  recalled  by  a  laugh  from  Marii<^  the  little 
shepherdess,  crouched  beneath  the  wall.  He  perceives  that, 
like  the  Wilhelmine  and  Peterkin  of  Southey's  ballad,  she  i6 
playing  with  a  bleached  human  bone  she  has  disinterred.  The 
ruin,  it  seems,  bore  the  name  of  La  Chapelle  des  Noyis,  from  its 
having  served  as  a  cemetery  for  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  foreign 
vessel,  and  Mariic  tells  him  the  story,— or  rather,  we  hope,  he 
tells  it  for  her.  For,  after  describing  the  horrors  of  the  scene  and 
the  desolateness  of  the  burial,  he  makes  this  child  of  nature  con- 
clude by  informing  him  that  she  loves  to  come  there  of  an  even- 
ing, and, — even  better  than  to  chase  "  les  plumes  du  bon  Dieu** 
(thus  are  butterflies  poetically  named  by  the  Bretons)  to  dance, 
with  her  playmates  of  the  hamlet  above  the  English  people  who 
are  rotting  in  the  earth  ! 

The  third  part  of  the  *  Rural  Life  of  England'  is  devoted  tb 
the  "  picturesque  and  moral  features  of  the  country."  W^  can 
only  point  to  tne  chapter  on  Gipsies,  a  curious  resumi  of  facts 
ana  features ;  and  to  the  author's  pleasant  adventure,  mentioned 
in  a  note,  with  the  two  London  ladies  of  noted  genius  and  fashion, 
who  chose,  last  summer,  in  the  fulness  of  their  ^'  prodigality,"  to 
vagabondize  it  in  the  Surrey  lanes.  The  two  following  chapters, 
*^  Nooks  of  the  World,"  and  "  Life  in  the  Dales  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,"  are  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  book.  William 
Howitt  describes,  with  a  vigorous  pen,  the  squalid  wretchedness 
and  dull  ignorance  of  the  straggling^  munufacturing  villages  and 
small  towns  which  lie  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hi&  that  border 
the  dale  country.  Once  having  reached  the  latter,  he  revels  in 
the  scenery  of  scaurs  and  mountain  brooks — he  writes  as  if 
invigorated  by  the  bracing  air.  The  people  are  as  quaint  and 
original  as  the  district:  most  pleasant  is  his  account  of  th6 
retired  Quakers'  meeting  at  Counterside,  George  Fox's  favourite 
place  of  assembly,  with  the  poor  woman  at  its  door,  offering 
those,  who  went  in  a  pungent  nosegay,  to  revive  those  whom 
the  keen  air  was  apt  to  render  drowsy  while  engaged  in  their 
silent  worship.  Most  pleasant  are  his  notices  of  primitive 
customs  among  the  Dalesmen— his  glimpses  of  the  "  shout,'*  a 
sort  of  gathering  when  a  woman  is  in  the  hour  of  labour,  bul 
where  tne  Fiery  Cross  of  summons  is  a  warming-pan— of  the 
knitting  parties  in  Dent-dale,  which  pass  round  from  house  to 
house,  where  the  indefiettigable  people  rock  in  their  chairs,  and 
sing  an  old  nursery  rhyme  while  they  ply  the  pricks  ;  for  the 
Dent  folk  have  not  yet  attained  to  Ijie  worldliness  Of  knitting^- 
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needles  .  . .  but  we  are  running  into  sheer  gossiplry^  aaa  Must 
check  ourselves. 

The  chapter  on  Fairies  is  much  too  short;  and,  we  tkke 
leave  to  add,  by  no  means  satisfaetory.  Our  poet,  forgetting 
the  faith  and  hope  of  his  art,  indulges  in  the  hackneyed  lament 
tiiat  the  good  people  "  are  banished  out  of  the  island."  A  pc^pular 
fallacy  worthy  exposure  at  the  hands  of  a  Charles  Lamb.  The 
Fairies  are  not  gone  from  us !  For  is  not  the  Luck  of  Ed^nal, 
in  Cumberland— that  charmed  glass  phial,  on  whose  preservation 
depend  the  fortunes  of  the  house,  and  which,  with  a  monitory 
rhyme,  was  left  at  the  mossy  well-side  on  a  still  summer  evening 
by  a  lady  in  green,  thumb-high— even  now  exhibited  to  visitors, 
with  a  precautionary  napkin  held  above  and  beneath  it?  Whereas, 
we  imagine  that  no  vestige  is  to  be  foimd  throughout  all  France  of 
the  goblet,  or  the  ring,  or  the  spoon,  which,  presented  on  like 
conditions  to  the  Comte  d'Angeweiller  by  an  elfin  well-wisher, 
were  by  him  settled,  with  dowries  of  land,  upon  the  Lords  de 
Croy,  De  Salm,  and  De  Bassompierre,  who  married  his  three 
daughters.  Nay,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  so;  for,  to  prevent  the 
t^urious  from  making  search,  Tallemant  des  Reaux  (we  are  half 
ashamed  of  our  authority)  tells  us  that  one  MarqUis  de  Fanze 
fitole  the  ring  froln  the  Lord  de  Salm;  and  that  the  Lord  de 
Croy  was  so  lucikless  i^  to  break  his  goblet : — of  the  spoon's  fate 
nothing  is  revealed.  The  Fairies  are  surely  not  gone  from  us !  so 
long  as  thete  is  left  to  us  a  certain  Mary  Howitt,  who  (now  that 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  in  his  grave)  writes  the  best  elfin  ballads 
of  the  day  :  we 'might  say,  rather,  that  they  have  been  promoted  a 
fitep,  from  the  aids  of  the  necessitous  to  the  pleasant  compainions 
of  the  luxurious.  With  regard  to  hobgoblins,  witches,  wrought 
nodracles — too  compendioudy  huddled  into  the  same  chapter — 
William  Howitt  is  more  reasonable.  Such  ^' v£),nities,'^  he 
admits,  do  exist,  and  that  la,rgely,  in  out-of-the-world  corners. 
We  should  have  gone  farther,  and  expressed  our  surprise  at  their 
•number,  and  the  e:i^tent  of  their  acceptance.  Each  passing  hour 
discloses  some  new  relic  ^f  ancient  superstition,  as  yet,  anything 
'l^ut  rusty.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  Mrs  JBray — whose 
*Tamar  and  Tavy'  bears  as  many  traces,  on  the  part  of  the 
jiuthoress,  of  careful  research  as  of  dull  aad  diluted  style  — 
fo^nd  in  Corpwall .  a  sacrifice,  clearly  of  pagan  origin ;  a  wave- 
.  offering,  still  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  harvest  when  the  corn  is 
,  gathered  in.  It  was  but  yesterday  that,  while  brooding  ovier  the 
IQar3i^ls  brol^ht  home  by  Count  Leon  de  Laborde,  and  Lord 
Prudhoe,  land  Mr  Lfuie,  coi>ceming  the  necromancers  of  Cairo, 
we  stumblfid  among  the  spinning-jennies  and  ^noke.manareta  of 
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a  manu&ctiuriiigtown — upon  ^  liovjel  in  ^hich  a  soothsayer,* 
by  tiie  JdeiitiGal  deceptive  trade  of  divination,  practises  as 
snecessfully  upon  the  credulitj  and  the  purse  of  his  coarser 
audience  as  the  portly  Arab  did  upon  the  group  of  Frank  tra- 
vellers;— ^orasthe  last  of  the  lions  is  doing  in  London — ^who,  by 
the  charlatanerie  of  magnetic  influence,  persuades  so  many  a 
fidr  daughter  of  Eve  to  believe  Orchard  street  a  Paradide  of 
healing. 

The  last  of  the  many  matters  treated  in  William  Hewitt's 
book,  to  which  we  have  either  space  or  leisure  to  advert,  are  the 
amusements  of  the  people ;  a  stibject  very  near  our  hearts.  The 
sports  and  pastimes  of  Old  England  are,  it  seems^  on  the 
decline ;  the  glories  of  the  cock-pit,  and  the  bear-garden,  and 

*  We  will  even  tdt  the  Btory ;  seriously  premisii^  that,  haying  heard  of  it 

acoideauUy  while  on  a  visit  in shire,  and  being  naturally  struck  at  alighting 

upon  a  linsey-woolsey  version  of  an  Eastern  legend,  now  exciting  so  much  at- 
tention, we  took  some  pains  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  verify  the  tale.  We 
will  give  our  correspondent's  Jetter  word  for  word : — "  The  old  man,  aboiit 
whom  you  ask,  lives  in  the  rudest  poverty,  and  speaks  the  broadest  — ^shire,. 
His  wife  procures  him  clients,  who  visit  his  dirty  hut,  for  he  never  stirs 
abroad,  save  at  his  own  good- will  and  pleasure.  He  is  chiefly  resorted  to  to 
discover.lostf  stolen,  and  hSden  things,  for  whieh  be  has  much  fame.  The  oocaiion 
whereupon  his  practices  came  to  my  ears  was  an  incident  narrated  by  Mr  —  ■» 
(l^e  principal  solicitor  of  the  place),  as  having  happened  to  himself  personally.  He 
was  consulted  by  a  poor  client  respecting  the  recovery  of  some  property,  to  whieb 
the  lout  said  he  was  entitled  by  will ;  but  of  which  the  heir-at-law  was  actually  in 
possession,  as  if  it  bad  never  been  devised.  All  the  inquiries  Mr  — «>-  could  maka- 
led  to  no  traces  whatever  of  such  a  will.  He,  nevertheless,  thought,  from  cir« 
eumstanoes,  that  a  will  probably  had  been  made,  and  his  client  asserted  its  existence 
as  a  fact  beyond  question.  Mr  .  never  thought  of  asking  his  reasons  for  such 
confident  assertion,  thinking  that  he  had  persuaded  himself  of  the  fiset,  because  he 
desired  it.  The  main  bulk  of  the  property  and  the  administrators  were  in  London^ 
and  the  client  instructed  Mr  —  to  correspond  with  his  London  agents,  and  direct 
the  will  to  be  searched  for,  saying  be  would  call  ere  long  for  an  answer.  Mr  . 
accordingly  wrote.  -The  very  day  when  the  answer  came,  he  found,  on  returning 
from  the  post-office  with  his  letter,  his  client  waiting  at  his  house.  <  Well,'  said  the 
lout,  *  they  hanna  fond  it  yet.'  *  Who  told  you  so? '  replied  Mr  — ^.  '  I  have  it 
fro'  bim  as  knows ;  but  ye  mun  write  agiant  and  say  he  mun  search  i'  Mr         's 

office,'  (naming  a  London  solicitor).    Mr did  not  see  any  connection  this  party 

had  with  the  business,  but  took  orders  and  wrote.  Again  the  lout  called  the  very 
day  the  answer  came,  and  said,  '  Well,  you'n  heerd  again ;  they  hanna  fond  it. 
You're  not  to  blame,  but. t' London  chap*s  been  bribed;  Is* t  get  it,  but  Is't  go 
another  way  to  work.'  Now  the  answer  Mr  —  had  received  had  been  so  wholly 
unsatisfactory  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
true.  His  curiosity  was  now  so  much  raised  by  finding  his  client  so  strangely  w^l. 
informed,  that  be  drew  from  him  by  questions  **that  the  man  atih*  bottom  o*  tkf 
moor  had  shown  him  T  water  all  as  passed  in  London,*  He  had  seen  the  bribe  given, 
and  described  the  parties.  He  saw  the  London  agents  write  the  false  letter,  and 
saw  the  office,  the  men,  and  the  places  where  they  sat  when  the  letter  was  written; 

all  corresponding  with  the  parties  whom  Mr actually  employed,  and  whom  the 

latter  knew  well,  having  seen  them  when  in  town.  The  lout,  after  paying  Mr  ,«,t  . 
sufficiently t  thanked  him  for  the  pains  he  had  taken ;. said  he. koew  tbe  ^liue  W9fi 
no  &«ilt  of  bjs,  that  b»  was  sore  the  will  would  be  found,  by  another  chanoeU.aAd 
promised  to  show  it  to  him  when  recovered." 
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the  bull-rin^  are  &diiig  away — ^with  die  antiqae  ^owb  oi  St 
Oeorge  ana  the  Dragon,  and  the  waits  and  the  mondshdanoers  of 
Christinas.     That  Bok^  of  which  one  veracious  M.  Grosley  Ions 
ago,  and  other  French  travellers  since,  have  published  such  awfiu 
tales,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  ^^  hissing  and  a  reproach''  among 
the  nations.   Cribb  boweth  down !  Spring  stoopetn!  Let  William 
Howitt  tell  how  and  wherefore  the  Lord  of  Misrule  has  lost  his 
subjects  in  Great  Britain ;  how  the  good  Spirit,  of  whom  we  spoke- 
in  commencing  this  notice,  has  lured  away  to  her  gentle  service 
the  young  and  the  vigorous  from  things  in  which  they  took 
delight.     Meanwhile  we  shall  draw  once  again  upon  M.  Sou*. 
vestre's  pages  for  a  scene ;  which  may  not  be  wholly  without  its 
significance,  as  illustrating  national  character  and  progress.  And, 
while  we  trust  and  believe  that  the  author,  out  of  predilection 
rather  than  necessity,  has  used  the  ^^  thunder  and  lightning'' 
colours  upon  his   palette,  we  cannot  but  meekly  express  our 
surprise,  that  we  have  been  for  some  hundreds  of  years  accused 
of  tne  monopoly  of  fist-ferocity  by  our  French  neighbours,  if  the 
following  be  even  a  coloured  version  of  the  game  at  foot-ball,' 
as  performed  in  Bretagne : — 

<<  The  sotde"  says  M.  Sonvestre,  '^  is  an  enormous  ball  of  lea- 
ther, filled  with  bran,  which  is  thrown  in  the  air,  and  fought  fJtHr  by 
the  players,  who  are  divided  into  two  parties.  The  victory  rests 
with  the  party  that  can  carry  o£F  the  sotUe  into  a  different  township 
from  that  where  the  game  has  commenced.  This  exercise  is  the 
last  vestige  of  the  worship  which  thd  Celts  paid  to  the  sun.  .  •  . 
The  very  word  is  of  Celtic  origin,  derived  wom  heatd  (soleir)^  in 
which  the  initial  h  is  changed  into  «,  as  in  all  the  foreign  words 
adopted  by  the  Romans. 

<<  The  game  of  the  soule  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  Basse 
Bretame.  It  is  only  in  the  district  of  Yannes,  among  that  warlike 
race,  that  that  savage  custom  is  to  be  found  in  all  its  primitive  bru- 
tality. A  sotde  in  Morbihan  is  not  a  common  amusement ;  it  is  a 
fiery  and  dramatic  game,  where  people  fight  and  strangle  each  other, 
and  break  necks  ;  a  game  which  permits  a  man  to  kill  any  enemy, 
without  losing  benefit  of  clergy,  provided  one  takes  care  to  strike 
him  as  if  by  mistake,  and  with  an  unhteky  blatv.  Hence  God  knows 
what  a  f^te  a  saiUe  is  for  the  country !  It  is  a  day  of  plenary  indulgenee; 
granted  to  assassinJEition.  ^  And  who  is  there  that  has  not  some  one 
to  kill  V  as  one  of  the  most  famous  souleurs  said  to  me  one  day. 
Besides,  in  the  absence  of  private  enmities,  the  hostility  between 
parishes  is  of  itself  sufficient ;  for  it  is  always  two  neighbouring  and 
rival  townships  who  take  sides  in  the  soule.  Frequently,  too,  a  town 
enters  the  lists  against  a  rural  population,  and  then  the  sport  is  en- 
venomed with  au  the  height  of  the  peasant  against  the  citizen  :  it  is 
then  no  longer  a  strife  of  rival  parties ;  it  is  a  tournament  of  opinions, 
decided  by  fists  and  nails. 
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I  ^*  Por  the  rest,  nothing  can  proTe  moret^learl^r  that  we  are  liialimg. 
proffrees  than  the  spectacle  at  a  sotde  in  Morbihan.  It  10  reaUy  ^il* 
strife  between  town  and  countrj,  in  which  men  of  every  condition 
take  part.  On  that  day  are  seen  young  men  of  the  most  refined* 
liabitsy  the  most  peaceable  fathers  of  families  join  themselyes  with, 
artizans  to  win  the  soule  asrainst  the  peasants,  and  to  fight  with  their 
fists  like  the  English  Milords.  Whoever  feels  his  arm  strong, 
enough,  his  flesh  sufficiently  tough  under  blows,  will  cast  himseu 

into  the  melee When  the  day  and  the  place  of  a  soule  have 

been  fixed,  you  see  old  men,  women,  and  children  flocking  to  the 
spot  from  every  side,  greedy  of  the  spectacle.  These  are  the  van-, 
guard,  par  courtesv,  of  the  combatants.  The  latter  next  arrive  in 
numerous  bands,  the  greater  part  dressed  in  clothes  bound  with  care 
round  their  bodies,  so  as  to  offer  nothing  to  the  grasp  of  their  an- 
tagonist, and  having  round  their  loins  a  strap  tightly  buckled,  to  mak& 
them  run  the  quicker.  The  gait  of  the  peasants  is  generally  wary  and 
slow;  that  of  the  towns-folk fively,  fiery,  and  bold.  The  smleursoace 
assembled,  the  conditions  of  the  game  are  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice ;  the  prize  which  shall  be  awarded  to  the  winner  is  pointed  out ;, 
then  the  two  parties  retire  to  an  equal  distance  from  the  certain  point 
where  the  soule  is  thrown,  and  the  game  immediately  begins. 

^<  It  is  at  first  carried  on  only  by  the  weakest  players :  the  strong 
keep  aloof.  They  look  on,  with  crossedarms,  throwing  out  to  the  com-* 
batants  encouragements  or  hisses,  but  thev  take  no  part  in  the  melie 
save  by  from  time  to  time  bearing  with  the  strength  of  their  hands 
upon  some  knot  of  players,  so  as  to  drive  them  ten  paces  off,  to  roll 
in  the  dust,  one  over  the  other.  But  little  by  little,  these  preludes 
excite  them,  and  whip  their  blood  up.  The  sauUy  taken  and  re- 
taken, is  already  fistr  from  the  place  where  it  was  launched.  The  out? 
skirts  of  the  township  are  near :  all  feel  the  time  is  come  to  interfere. 
The  most  impatient  lets  himself  go :  the  first  blow  is  gpiven ;  and  then 
a  C17  is  raised :  all  join  the  fight,  and  push  and  strike :  nothinff 
more  is  heard  but  complaints,  curses,  threats — ^the  rude  ana 
dull  sound  of  fists  punishing  flesh !  .  Blood  soon  flows,  and  at  its 
sight  a  sort  of  frenzied  intoxication  possesses  the  sovleurs.  The  spirit 
of  a  herd  of  wild  deer  seems  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  these  men ; 
the  thirst  for  murder  seizes  them  by  the  throat— drives  them  on — 
blinds  them.  They  are  mingled  confusedly — they  press  on  each 
other ;  they  writhe  one  above  the  oth^r :  in  an  instant  the  players 
form  only  one  single  body»  above  which  may  be  seen  arms  rising 
and  falling  incessantly,  like  the  hammers  of  a  paper-mill.  At  a 
great  distance.faces,  pale  or  bronzed,  show  themselves — disappear— r 
uien  rise  again,  bloody,  marbled  with  blows.  In  proportion  as 
this,  strange  mass  struggles  and  heaves,  it  is  seen  to  melt  and  to  di- 
minish, because  the  weaker  get  struck  down,  and  the  contest  con- 
tinues over  their  bodies ;  generally  the  last  combatants  on  the  two 
sides  meet  face.tQ  face,  haffd^ad  with  fatigue  and  pain.  It  is  then 
that  he  who  has  yet  some  strength  escapes  with  Xhd  sovle.    Feebly 
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tmraaed  hj  his  exhatu^ted  riraky  he  has  soon  reached  the  n^gh 
Douring  commmiey  and  thus  obtained  the  priae  so  fiercely  dispatedt, 
This  last  flight,  however,  is  not  always  withont  duiger..    The  ob- 
stinate hatred  of  an  enemy  sometimes  renders  it  fatal^.as  was  proved 
by  Francis  de  Pontivy,  commonly  called  the  Sotdevr. 

*^  Francois  had  gained  the  utmost  reputati<Hi  in  the  same,  and 
had  rendered  himseu*  famous  among  the  peasants  of  all  the  neieh^ 
bouring  townships.  In  his  house,  hung  and  arranged  against  his 
chimney,  were  all  the  soides  which  he  had  gained ;  and  he  would 
show  them  with  the  same  pride  as  a  Mohican  when  displaying  the 
scalps  of  his  enemies  hung  round  his  wi^am.  Even  when  age  had 
dimmished  the  strength  of  Fran9ois,  he  adorned  his  house  every 
year  with  some  new  trophy. 

^  One  man  alone  had  for  a  long  time  disputed  the  superiority  of 
this  gretit  soiUeur^  This  was  one  Ivon  Marker,  &  peasant  of  Kergrist. 
But  Francois  had  broken  his  ribs  at  a  sotde  held  at  Neuiiac  in 
1810,  and  Ivon  died  in  consequence.  His  son,  Pierre  Murker,  had 
succeeded  to  the  pretensions-of  his  father  without  being  more  fortu- 
nate. Fran90is  had  left  him  minus  an  eye  at  the  sonde  of  Cleguerec, 
and  broken  two  teeth  for  him  at  that  of  Segiien.  Since  that  time 
Pierre  had  sworn  to  avenge  himself. 

'^  A  saule  was  held  at  Stivai,  and  the  two  antagonists  repaired 
thither.  Everything  went  on  at  first  just  as  usual.  Francois, 
however,  noticed  with  surprise  that  Pierre  avoided  approaching 
him  during  the  m^Ue.  He  had  called  to  him  with  a  mock 
courtesy — *  Come  hither,  chouan !  that  I  may  have  thy  other  eye  !' 
The  peasant  had  made  no  answer,  and  had  still  held  himself  aloof. 
But  once,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  Fran9ois,  who  had  been 
thrown  d^^wn,  was  aware  at  the  same  instant  of  two  iron-shod 
sabots  trampling  upon  his  stomach,  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Pusrre's  eyeless  socket  bending  over  him  fri^tmlly.  Thanks, 
however,  to  his  own  good  strength,  azMl  that  of  his  friends,  he 
was  presently  set  on  his  feet  again. 

^^  Ere  long,  nightfall  came.  The  larger  number  of  souleurs,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  withdrew  from  the  game ;  some  of  the  keenest  still 
disputing  the  prize,  man  with  man.  Francois  availed  himself  of 
this  instant  to  seize  the  smde,  and  make  his  escape  across  the 
eoutitry.  Tliey  pursued  him  for  awhile,  but  he  •  gained  the 
opened  fields,  and  soon  was  out  of  sisht  of  the  peasants.  For  a 
few  minutes  more  their  shouts  reached  him  throng  the  dusk  of 
the  -evening — ^then  they  changed  their  direction,  grew  more  distant, 
und  were  lost.  Every  one  considered  the  sotde  as  won,  and  gave 
up.  The  man  of  Pontivy  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  breath, 
for  his  whole  body  was  braised  and  in  pain.  Never  had  soule  been 
BO  obstinately  disputed.  After  having  tried  to  quiet  the  throbbinge 
of  his  chest  by -stretching  himself  on  the  oold  ground,  Francois  got 
up,  and  began  onee  more*to<  run  towards  «bro^  which  divided  &c 
townships  of  Btival  and  Pontivy,     Already  he  saw  the  willows 
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whioh  fringed  it— his  heart  h^mn  to  beat  with  joy — ^when  he'  heard 
behind  him  that  peculiar,  sou  noise,  which  is  made  hj  a  man  mi- 
ning barefoot  ; — he- looked  back  and  saw,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  hol- 
low path,  a  shadow  advancing  rapidly  towards  him.  The  old 
tovleur  then  began  to  be  afraid,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  now  too  feeble 
to  defend  himself,  and  he  was  too  far  off  to  hope  for  the  as- 
iiistance  of  his  own  people.  He  resolved  to  fly ;  and  mustering 
whatever  strength  was  left  in  his  stiffening  limbs,  bent  his  course 
towards  the  brook — but  the  sound  of  his  pursuer  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  in  another  instant  he  heard  the  short  quick  breath  of  hii 
antagonist  close  at  his  heels.  One  last  effort — he  has  reached  the 
willow  trees — his  foot  is  already  in  the  water.  At  this  moment  there 
is  a  cry  in  his  ear — a  cry  which  he  knows  well.  Francois  would 
have  crossed  with  a  single  bound  the  short  space  yet  remaining  to 
be  crossed,  but  incapacitated  by  fatigue,  he  fell  neavily  upon  the 
sharp  pebbles  which  form  the  bed  of  the  rivulet.  Coming  to  him- 
^elf,  he  feels  a  knee  on  his  chest,  and  the  face  of  Pierre  close  to  his 
own,  with  that  solitary  eye,  and  that  mouth,  smiling  grimly  1 
toothless !  With  an  instinctive  struggle,  Francois  stretched 
forth  his  hand  towards  the  left  bank — for  this  bank  is  in  the  town- 
ship of  Pontivy.  Can  he  but  touch  it  he  is  safe  :  but  the  peasant 
has  seized  that  hand  in  his  iron  grasp. 

"  *  Thou  art  in  Stival,  bourgeois  !  I  have  the  right  over  thee  1' 

^^  '  Let  me  go,  chouan  !'  cried  the  artisan. 

"  *  Give  me  the  sotUe,* 

"  *  Take  it,  and  now  let  me  go.' 

^<  <  There  is  yet  something  thou  owest  me,  bourgeois  T 
.     "  I  owe  thee  V 

**  ^Thinb  eye!  '  screamed  Pierre;  < thine  eye!' — and  as  he 
'Ppoke  he  clutched  the  left  eye  of  Francois  till  it  leaped  from  ite 
socket. 

"  *  Leave  me,  leave  me !  assassin  ! '  cried  the  Pontivian. 

"  <  Thou  shalt  first  pay  me  thy  teeth,  bourgeois  /' — and  the  teeth 
of  Francois  were  crushed  down  his  throat* 

**  A  furious  madness  seemed  then  to  possess  the  peasant. 
Holding  beneath  his  left  arm  the  head  of  Franqois,  he  began  to 
beat  it,  as  with  a  hammer,  with  his  sahoty  which  he  held  in  his  ri^ht 
hand.  This  must  have  gone  on  for  some  time,  for  in  the  mornmg 
Fran9ois  was  found  at  the  brook-side,  without  sign  of  life  or 
consciousness. 

*^  Such,  however,  was  the  strength  of  the  old  soideury  that  he  wag 
partially  restored,  but  it  was  necessary  to  trepan  him,  and  from  that 
day  forth  he  was  a  one-eyed  idiot. 

"  Pierre,  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  defended  himself,  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  judge,  by  simply  saying,  that 
Francois  was  in  Stival  when  fie  ha>a  overtaken  Mmj  and  that  it 
was  thus  thetf  played  at  the  soule. 
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<<  H<e  was  acquitted,  but  the  soniei  were  prohibited  for  som^ 
years  afterwards/' 

This  anecdote  has  made  us  grave,  but  it  is  in  a  serious  not 
sad  mood  that  we  ouj^ht  to  close  our  memoranda.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  to  be  ma  sour  spirit  of  asceticism  that  we 
rejoice  to  find  the  sports  of  the  people  replaced  by  the  cheap 
pleasures  of  the  country,  supplied  by  nature,  and  turned  to 
account  by  intelligence.  Poetry  forbid  that  we  should  be  num- 
bered among  those  who  would  blight  the  May  garland  by  the 
vulgar  sneer  of  Fashion,  who  cry  "  Fie  !"  if  their  upturned  eyes 
detect  the  misletoe  dangling  from  the  black  oak  roof-beams  of 
the  yeoman's  hall  —  who  would  surrender  Punch  and  Judy 
(their  historical  feuds  merged  in  a  common  sorrow)  to  the  harsh 
discipline  of  the  tread-mill.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  pain  that 
we  shake  hands  and  part  with  these  relics  oi  old  time.  But,  how- 
ever quaint  and  innocent  in  themselves,  if  these  pastimes  for  the 
fentle  have  a  common  origin  and  date  with  the  brutal  and  bar- 
arous  orgies  for  the  athletic  of  which  we  have  spoken — let  them 
die.  All  the  curious  and  beautiful  legendary  Breton  poetry  M. 
Souvestre  has  collected  is  dear  at  the  price  of  one  soule^  such  as 
he  hajs  described  it.  As  concerns  England,  it  is  with  a  cheerful 
hope  that  we  note  the  appearance  and  success  of  books  like 
William  Hewitt's,  as  proving  the  increase  of  humanizing  pur- 
suits, which  must  spread  downwards,  from  the  hall  of  the  squire 
to  the  cottage  of  the  hind.  And  we  are  well  assured  that  such 
auiet  pleasures  as  the  care  of  animals-the  tending  of  gardens- 
the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  at  odd  moments  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  the  careful  wife,  or  to  amuse  the  child  ^^  that  neveT 
had  a  toy ;"  to  say  nothing  of  the  strength  and  joy  derived  from 
POOKS, — though  less  showily  evidencing  mirth  than  the  popular 
pastimes  of  our  grandsires,  make  up  a  happiness  in  which  far 
more  is  concerned  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour, — a  happf- 
Qess  (^culated  to  help  on  our  national  progress  towards  a 
future  of  prosperity  ana  moral  and  intellectual  beauty. 

Ii.  F« 
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nPHE  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  north-east  coast  of 
^  America,  whatever  may  be  its  importance  to  civilization  and 
commerce,  had,  just  prior  to  its  accomplishment,  become  an 
object  sufficiently  interesting  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  the  British  and  the  Russians. 
The  series  of  expeditions,  which  have  of  late  years  sailed  from 
this  country  with  this  object,  and  the  adventures  and  hardships, 
the  partial  failures  and  partial  successes  of  the  brave  and  di|s- 
tinguished  men  engagea  in  them,  excited  the  curiosity  and  in- 
terest of  all  Europe ; — a  curiosity  which  has,  of  late,  from  the 
news  of  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh, 
bec6me  concentred  on  one  point,  whether  a  Russian  or 
a'  British  fla^  would  be  the  first  to  wave  on  the  newly  discovered 
coast  At  this  moment  it  was  that  the  English  Government 
determined  to  give  Up  the  attempt  and  fit  out  no  more  expedi- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company  (who 
had  been  known  in  the  business  formerly  only  by  the  zealous  and 
cordial  assistance  they  had  afforded  to  all  the  Government  expe- 
ditions) resolved^  at  their  own  expense, — not  aided  as  even  the 
Government  had  been  by  public  subscriptions — to  send  out  an 
exploring  party  of  their  own  officers:  and  so  silent  and  effi- 
cient was  their  manner  of  doing  the  thing,  that  the  first  intima- 
tion the  public  had  of  their  intention  was  the  news  of  the 
achievement  of  this  honour  for  their  countrv* 

The  projector  of  this  expedition  was  Mr  J.  H.  Peliy,  the 
chairman  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  adopted  and  sup- 
ported with  much  zeal  and  ability  the  suggestion  of  his  friend 
Mr  George  Simpson,  resident  governor  at  Norway  House,  the 
gentleman  from  whom  Captain  Back  and  others  have  received  30 
much  friendly  assistance.  The  choice  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedi- 
.  tion  rested  with  Governor  Simpson,  and,  as  the  event  proves,  was 
made  with  the  care  and  judgment  and  knowledge  which  a  matter 
of  such  supreme  importance  demanded.  Mr  Dease,  by  his  expe- 
rience of  tiie  dangers  to  be  encountered,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  and  the  prudence  which 
years  impart,  was  well  fitted  to  render  the  most  valuable  assis- 
tance to  the  expedition.  On  his  associate  also,  Mr  Thomas 
Simpson,  the  nephew  of  the  governor,  a  young  man  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  for  the 
Scotch  Church)  and  (like  the  governor  himself  and  Sir  Alexander 
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Mackenzie,  the  discoverer  of  Mackenzie  river)  a  native  of  RoM- 
Bhire,  ;g^eat  reliance  "was  placed  ^^l^is  laudable  ambition  to 
^tinguish  himseliF  it  was  foreseen  would  make  kim  encounter 
every  peril  that  could  lead  to  success,  while  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  fitted  him  to  make  the  most  of  it  t^hen  obtained. 
Of  both  the  leaders,  however,  ^nd  of  all  the  brave  men  who  ac- 
companied them, — the  6lite  of  the  coijapany's  service — ^it  was  felt 
that,  in  the  words  of  Governor  Simpson  to  us,  "they  were  men 
who  would  succeed  or  perish." 

*  The  next  important  point,  after  the  choice  of  the  men,  was 
ftlae  intouat«l  to  Governor  Simpsim;  be  drew  up  the  in- 
etrnctions  fbr  the  enterprise.  It  may  seem,  aA  first  sight,  diat 
in  an  affai^r  of  this  sort,  in  the  execution  of  which  pansonal  havti* 
hood  and  boldness  must  play  so  conspicuous  a  part,  the  mere 
}>lan  of  operations  was  a  subordinate  matter  in  point  of  inh- 
portance  ;  but  doubtless  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  contro* 
versy  which  Jacob  Faithful  and  his  companion  held  as  to  whether 
in  a  race  the  head  or  the  hands  would  win,  must  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  head  in  the  long  run. 

The  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  the  instructions 
is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  narrative  of  the  attainment  of 
their  object  is,  mutatis  mutandis^  almost  a  transcript  of  them.  Mr 
Thomas  Simpson  by  embodying  them  in  his  obedience  trans- 
muted them  into  success.  They  are  not  the  instructions  of  men 
who  never  encountered  any  ice,  except  the  ices  of  Grosvenor 
square.  Nothing  struck  us  more  in  perusing  them  than  their 
superiority  over  all  the  instructions  we  have  seen,  in  peci- 
sion  of  knowledge  both  of  the  country,  of  the  means  of  exploring 
it,  and  of  what  the  expedition  could  do — except  perhaps  another 
quality,  which  they  exhibit  in  even  a  still  higher  degree,  the 
union  of  a  latitude  of  action  which  left  the  expedition  com- 
pletely untrammelled,  with  a  degree  of  firm  reliance  on  the 
courage  of  the  adventurers  which  must  have  nerved  them  to  brave 
every  peril. 

The  instructions  being,  as  we  have  said,  embodied  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Mr  Thomas  Simpson^  which  we  now  quote,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  print  them  here — though  it  is  right  toobserve  that,  for  a  copy 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  narrative,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  route  described  in  the 
narrative,  we  have  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  country  through 
which  it  lies,  taken  from  one  of  the  admirable  maps  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  On  it 
the  now  discovered  coast  is  marked  ^<  undiscovered  ;**  while  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  discoveries  themselves  may  1(0  formed 
•from    the   sketch  survey  made  by   Mr  Arrowsmitb  from  Ae 
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Bftrrati^  at;  ikm  request  )of  the  Hudsoa's  Bfiiy  CompiUEiy,  of 
wbidx  we  have  been  politely  enabled  to  supply  our  readers  witb 
a  reduced  copy. 

"  Fort  Norman,  6th  September,  1837. 

**  Honourable  Sirs, — We  have  now  the  honour  to  report  the 
eomplete  success  of  the  expedition  this  summer  to  the  westward  of 
Mackenzie's  River. 

"  Out  arrangements  up  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from 
Fort  Chipewyan  were  stated  in  full  to  Governor  Simpson  and  the 
Northern  Council,  who,  no  doubt,  communicated  them  to  your 
Honours ;  we  shall,  therefore,  present  a  brief  detail  of  our  subse- 
quent operations. 

**  On  the  Ist  June  we  quMed  Fort  Chipewyan,  with  two  smaH 
sefr-boats,  aceonipanied  by  a  luffgage-boat  and  a  party  of  hunters, 
for  Great  Bear  Lake;  vbited  the  salt  plains,  and  arrived  at  Great 
Slave  Lake  on  the  10th,  where  we  were  detained  by  ice  until  the 
SI  St.  The  same  cause  prolonged  our  passage  across  that  inland 
sea,  and,  having^  been  for  two  days  stopped  by  a  strong  contrary 
wind  at  the  head  of  Mackenzie's  River,  it  was  the  1st  JuVf  when 
we  reached  Fort  Norman.  Our  Indians  cast  up  on  the  foflk>wing 
day,  and  the  crews  and  cargoes  were  finally  divided  and  arranged. 
Our  boat-builder,  John  Ritch,  received  his  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed immediately,  with  a  fisherman,  two  other  labourers,  and  the 
hunters,  to  Great  Bear  Lake,,  and  at  its  north-eastern  extremity  to 
«rect  our  winter-quarters,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  against 
our  return  from  the  coast.  We  then  took  our  departure,  and  on 
the  4th  reached  Fort  iGrood  Hope.  There  we  found  an  assem- 
blage of  Hare  Indians  and  Loucheux.  The  latter  informed  us 
that  three  of  their  tribe  had  been  killed  and  a  fourth  severely 
wounded  by  the  Esquimaux  in  the  preceding  month,  which  at 
once  put  an  end  to  our  intention  of  procuring  an  intepreter  from 
among  them,  although  several  volunteered  to  accompany  us  in  that 
capacity.  They  at  ike  same  time  earnestly  cautioned  us  to  beware 
of  the  treacherous  arts  of  their  enemies.  On  the  9th  July  we 
reached  the  ocean  by  the  most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
which  Sir  John  Franklin  sought  for  in  vain.  It  is  situated  in 
lat.  68°  49 J'  N.,  long.  136°  37'  W.,  and  perfectly  answers  the  de- 
scription which  the  Esquimaux  messengers  gave  of  it  to  that 
officer  when  they  came  to  apprise  him  of  the  intended  attack  by 
the  Mountain  Indians. 

"  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  to  seaward,  when  a 
'  party  of  nineteen  men  came  off  to  us  from  Tent  Island.  We 
*  gave  each  of  them  a  small  present,  a  practice  which  we  continued 
throughout  the  voyage,  and  employed  our  vocabularies  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  and  to  their  great  surprise,  to  explain  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  whites  toward  their  tribe.  Being  a  lively  and  com- 
municative people,  we  in  the  course  of  the  season  acquired  some 
facility  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  and  when  words  failed,  signs 
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supplied  their  {4acey  «o  that  we  seldom  etfi9irimc^\xm<^idiA^ 

cultj  in  making  ourselves  understoody .  or  in  ooxnprdMmdigBp  iMsr 

meaning.    When  indulged,  however,  they  always. heeanwdanbf^ 

and  excessively  troublesome,  and  they  .were  ever,  on  the-  Idokhotit 

for  plunder.      On  this  first  meeting  they  made  several  nnmmeh 

Oessful  attempts  in  that  way,  and  it    was  no    es^y.  ma4tenr<to 

induce  them  to  return  to  their  camp,  after  we  had  finished.  >&m 

business  with  them.    They  said  they  wished  to  accompatijriiiArito 

pfir  encampment,   where   tj^ey  would  have  soon  been  j^ome^»ia^ 

firesh  parties,  and  we  had  a  shoal  and  daneerous  navigaUw  b«^o<e 

US  that  night.      We  therefore  peremptori^  ordered   (them  ibcMfe^ 

but  it  was  not  until  we  fired  a  ball  over  their  head^  thatihc^y.fpKt 

about  and  paddled  ofi.    A  storm  soon  after  aros^,  Jbut.Wj^JiifMlB 

the  land  in  safety  the  following  morning  at  Shin|de  Ppint^  ;iLp,]9.t. 

69%  where  we  ^ere  detained  until  the  11th.     Thai^nDomcAef 

had  abeady  fallen  to  48°  (Fahr.)  being  30°  lower  tb&n,  iOi)j^ 

evening  we  left  the .  Mackenzie  River,  and,  instead  of  theibiig]^ 

and  beautiful  weather  we  enjoyed  in  our  desert  ofthajt.  jpoU^ 

stream,  we  were  now  doomed  to  travel  in  cold  dense  fogs,  wbioh 

enveloped  us  during  nearly  the  whole  of  our  progress  aloogr^^ 

coast.     But  although  they  perplexed  and  retarded  us,  we  never 

allowed  them  to  arrest  our  course,  nor  did  we  ever  throughout  the 

voyage  encamp  but  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  ice  or  contrary 

winds,  to  which  line  of  conduct  may,  under  ^Providence,,  bcj^j^ 

cribed  the  early  and  successful  accomplishment  of  our  und^rtaV^^i* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  1  Ith  July  we  reached  Point  Key^  wher)9^i^^ 

were  detained  by  a  compact  body  of  ice  occupying  Fnillin's!  ]^9^ 

until  the  14th.     There  we, were  visited  by  anotner  party  oiiEsaig^ 

maux,  whose  tents  were  pitched  at  no  great  distance  froin  ust  .  Thi^ 

live  in  the  country  bordering  on  Babbage  River,  and  inforzxied,^^ 

that,  except  when  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain-  snowf , 

it  is  an  insignificant  stream,  not  fifty  yards  in  breadth:  of  this, w^ 

had  ocular  proof  in  a  clear  day  on  our  return.     A  handsome  fifjtffi 

was  collected  in  this  neighbourhood.      Having  fou^d  a  piassaffe 

through  the  ice  in  Phillip's  Bay,  we  reached  Herschel  r8laji^4  tSe 

same  evening  (14th  July),  and  had  intercourse  with  other  jparti^ 

of  the  natives,  who  were  pretty  numerous  alone,  this  part  pf  ^ifte 

coast.    We  found  on  the  island  the  skull  of  a  wnale  eight  feet,  in 

breadth ;  and  whalebone  is  everywhere  an  article  in  ext^x^sifV^.  ^use 

among  the  natives,  especially  for  the  making  of  theif  netis  a^ 

the  fastenings  of  their  sledges.     We  continued  pur^  routed  beforJB 

an  easterly  wind,  along  and  through  the  ice,  with  very  little,  infg?:- 

ruption  till  two  a.m.  of  the  17th,  when  an  imbrpken  jpacl^  i^- 

tendin^  to  seaward,  made  us  seek  the  shore  in  Gamd^  !Bay,^i|^ 

a  considerable  camp  of  Es(|uimaux.     As  soon  as,  the.  fetgrs.  of/^ 

latter  were  removed,  an  amicable  meeting  took  place,  and,,  hfii^^ 

made  them  the  usual  presents,  we  purchased  a  good  -piany  (tt  tljieir 

mouth  ornaments,  weapons,  and  other  articles,  whicn  ^^ui  oe  for- 
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warded  in  due  course  to  the  Hudson  Bav  House.  Three  of  the 
men  were  remarkable  for  their  good  looks,  upright  figures,  and  a 
stature  of  from  five  feet  ten  to  six  feet.  They  gave  us  a  specimen  of 
their  dances,  and  one  of  them  afterwards  won  the  palm  from  all 
our  people  at  leaping.  They  informed  us  that  they  have  two 
sources  of  trade ;  the  first  and  most  regular  with  their  countrymen, 
who  come  annually  from  the  westward;  the  other  with  the  Moun- 
tain Indians,  who  use  fire-arms,  and  travel  a  great  way  across 
land  from  the  direction  of  the  Russian  settlements.  They  showed 
us  the  knives,  iron  kettles,  beads,  and  other  things  thus  procured, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  are  of  Russian  manufacture.  Their 
means  of  repayment  appeared  to  us  very  limited,  consisting  iu 
seal-skins,  whalebone,  ivory,  and  a  few  inferior  furs,  viz.,  wol- 
vereens,  foxes,  and  musk-rats.  A  pair  of  indifferent  beaver  gloves 
was  purchased  from  them,  which  they  had  probably  procured 
from  the  Mountain  Indians,  for  we  saw  no  other  symptom  of  the 
existence  of  that  valuable  animal  near  the  coast,  though  it  doubt- 
less abounds  at  some  distance  up  the  large  wooded  rivers  whicli 
we  subsequently  discovered.  In  the  afternoon  there  appeared  a 
narrow  lane  of  water  stretching  outwards,  and  we  immediately 
embarked.  We  had  advanced  about  three  miles  from  the  land, 
when  the  ice  suddenly  closed  upon  us,  before  a  strong  north-east 
wind ;  one  of  the  boats  got  squeezed,  and  it  was  only  by  throwing 
out  the  cargo  upon  the  floating  masses  that  she  was  saved  from 
destruction.  By  means  of  portages  made  from  one  piece  to 
another — the  oars  serving  as  bridges — the  cargo  was  all  recovered, 
and  both  boats  finally  hauled  up  on  a  large  floe,  where  we' passed 
an  inclement  and  anxious  night.  Next  morning  the  gale  abated, 
the  ice  relaxed  a  little  around  us,  and  by  a  long  circuit  we  regained 
the  shore,  abouta  league  to  the  eastward  of  our  former  position. 
There  we  were  detained  till  midnight  of  the  i9th,  when  a  favour- 
able wind  enabled  us  to  round  the  body  of  ice  at  a  distance  gf 
four  miles  from  the  land,  and,  continuing,  carried  us  on  the  20th 
into  Foggy  Island  Bay.  There  we  were  stopped  by  the  ice  and 
a  violent  north-east  wind  until  the  23d,  having  on  the  preceding 
day  made  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  weather  Point  Anxiety,  in 
which  we  narrowly  escaped  with  a  thorough  drenching.  The 
latitude  ashore  was  70*^  10'.  From  this  situation  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  discovering,  during  a  clear  afternoon,  a  range  of 
the  rocky  mountains  to  the  westward  of  the  Romanzoff  chain,  and 
not  seen  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  but,  being  within  the  limit  of  his 
survey,  we  called  it  the  *  Franklin  Range,'  as  a  just  tribute  to  his 
character  and  merits.     On  the  23d  we  again  set  sail,  rounded  the 

fack  of  ice,  which  extended  six  miles  to  seaward  from  Yarborough 
nlet,  then,  abruptly  turning  in,  we  supped  near  Return  Reef,  and 
the  survey  commenced. 

"  Return  Reef  is  one  of  a  chain  of  reefs  and  islets  which  runs  fqr 
twenty  miles  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
Vol.  XXXI.  No.  II.  C  c 
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league,  affording  water  enough  within  for  such  light  craft  as  ours. 
I'he  mainland  is  very  low.  From  "  Point  Berens"  to  «*  Cape 
Hdkett"  (named  after  two  members  of  your  Honourable  Bo9.ra) 
it  forms  a  great  bay,  fifty  miles  broad  by  a  third  of  that  depth, 
which  in  honour  of  the  Deputy-Governor  was  named  "  Harrison's 
Bay."  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  another  picturesque  branch  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range — ^the  last  seen  by  us — rears  its  lofty 
peaks  above  these  flat  shores :  we  called  them  "  Pelly's  Moun- 
tains," in  honour  of  the  Governor  of  the  Company.  At  their 
base  flows  a  large  river,  two  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  which  we 
named  after  Andrew  Colville,  Esq.  This  river  freshens  the 
water  for  many  miles,  and  its  alluvial  deposits  have  rendered 
Harrison's  Bay  so  shallow,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  run  of 
twenty-five  hours,  during  which  we  had  repeatedly  to  stand  well 
out  to  seaward,  that  we  could  effect  a  landing  on  a  grounded  ice- 
berg, nine  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Halkett.  A  north- 
east gale  kept  us  there  the  whole  of  the  following  day.  The 
country  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  appeared  to  con- 
sist of  plains  covered  with  short  grass  and  moss,  the  favourite 
pasture  of  the  reindeer,  of  which  we  saw  numerous  herds.  Ob- 
servations were  obtained,  determining  our  position  to' be  in  lat. 
70«>  43'  N.,  long.  152«  14'  W. ;  variation  of  the  compass  43*  E. 
Next  morning  (26th  July)  the  tide  rose  nearly  two  feet  at  six 
A.M.,  and  enabled  us  safely  to  cross  the  shoals.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  our  encampment  we  passed  the  mouth  of  another  large 
river,  one  mile  broaa,  whose  banks  were  thickly  lined  with  drift 
timber.  We  named  it  the  "  Garry,'*  in  honour  of  Nicholas 
Garry,  Esq,  Cape  Halkett  forms  the  extreme  point  of  a  small 
island,  separated  from  the  main  shores  by  a  narrow  channel  too 
shallow  for  boats.  Its  situation  was  likewise  found  by  observation 
to  be  in  lat.  70®  48'  N.,  long.  151*^  55'  W.  It  appears  to  be  a 
place  of  resort  to  the  Esquimaux,  for  we  found  a  spot  where  they 
tad  been  building  their  baidars  last  spring.  We  suppose  them 
to  have  been  part  of  a  very  large  camp,  which  we  saw  in  the  bay 
of  Staines  River,  as  we  sailed  past  the  east  end  of  Fiaxman  Island 
on  the  20th  July  ;  that  this  camp  consisted  of  the  western  traders 
of  that  tribe  on  their  annual  journey  to  meet  their  eastern 
brethren  at  Barter  Island ;  and  that  we  missed  them  on  our  return, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  then  dispersed  along  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  in  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  hunting  the 
reindeer. 

**  From  thence  the  coast  turned  suddenly  off  to  the  W.  N.W.  It 
presented  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  succession  of  low  banks  of 
frozen  mud.  The  ice  was  heavy  all  along,  but  there  were  narrow 
channels  close  to  the  shore ;  the  soundings  on  these  averaged  one 
fathom  on  sandy  bottom.  In  the  evening  we  passed  the  mou^ 
of  a  considerable  river,  which  was  named  after  William  Smith, 
Esq.    From  thence,  for  about  six  miles,  the  coast*line  is  formed 
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of  gravel  reefe,  near  the  extremity  of  which,  at  "  Point  Pitt** 
(ealied  after  another  member  of  your  Honourable  Board),  the 
land  trends  more  to  the  westward.  The  ice  lay  much  closer 
here;  numerous  masses  adhered  to  the  bottom  under  the  water, 
which  obliged  us  to  search  for  a  passage  out  from  the  shore.  The 
Bight  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  we  were  in  considerable  danger ; 
one  of  the  rudders  gave  way,  but  we  at  length  effected  a  landing 
on  a  place  near  an  immense  reindeer  pound.  This  was  inge- 
niously formed  by  the  Esquimaux  with  double  rows  of  turf,  set 
up  on  a  ridge  of  ground  enclosing  a  hollow  four  miles  by  two,  the 
end  farthest  from  the  beach  terminating  in  a  lake,  into  which  the 
unsuspecting  animals  are  driven  and  there  despatched  with  spears. 
The  vegetable  soil  in  this  vicinity  was  barely  four  inches  in  depth, 
beneath  which  the  clay  was  frozen  as  hard  as  rock,  so  that  our 
tent  pickets  could  not  be  driven  home.  The  men  had  to  go  a 
good  mile  to  find  a  log  or  two  of  drift  wood  for  fuel,  the  scarcity 
of  which  essential  article  is  doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  the  want 
of  inhabitants  along  so  great  a  portion  of  the  coast.  We  were 
detained  at  this  place  tiU  the  following  afternoon  (27th),  when 
the  ice  opening  a  little  enabled  us  to  resume  our  route.  It  blew 
a  cutting  blast  from  the  north-east,  and  the  salt  water  froze  upon 
the  oars  and  rigging.  "  Point  Drew,"  called  after  RicharcJ 
Drew,  Esq.,  seven  mues  distant  from  our  last  encampment,  is  the 
eommencement  of  a  bay  of  considerable  size,  but  extremely  shal- 
low, and  much  encumbered  with  ice,  in  pushing  through  which 
the  boats  received  several  blows  ;  and  we  had  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  to  admire  their  excellent  workmanship.  To  sea* 
ward  the  ice  was  still  smooth  and  solid  as  in  the  deptn  of  a  sun- 
less winter.  At  midnight  we  reached  a  narrow  projecting  point, 
across  which  the  peaks  of  some  high  icebergs  appeared,  and  were 
from  a  distance  mistaken  for  lodges  of  the  natives.  This  point 
we  named  "  Cape  George  Simpson,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  our 
worthy  governor.  It  was  destmed  to  be  the  limit  of  our  boat  na- 
vigation, for  during  the  four  following  days  we  were  only  able  to 
advance  as  manv  miles.  The  weather  was  foggy  and  dismally 
cold,  the  wild  fowl  passed  in  long  flights  to  the  westward,  and 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  reach  Point 
Barrow  by  water.  "  Boat  Extreme"  is  situated  in  lat.  71®  3'  N,, 
long.  1 54*^  26'  W. ;  variation  of  the  conipass,  42°  E. 

**  Under  the  above  circumstances  Mr  Thomas  Simpson  under- 
took to  complete  the  journey  on  foot,  and  accordingly  started  on 
the  Ist  of  August  with  a  party  of  five  men.  They  carried  with 
them  their  arms,  some  ammunition,  pemmican,  a  small  oiled  can- 
vas canoe  for  the  crossing  of  rivers,  the  necessary  astronomical  in- 
struments, and  a  few  trinkets  for  the  natives.  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  days  of  the  whole  season,  and  the  fog  was  so  dense  that 
the  pedestrians  wer6  under  the  necessity  of  rigidly  following  th6 
tortuous  outline  of  the  coaBt,  which  for  twenty  miles  forined  u 
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86rt  of  irregular  inland   bay  (being  guarded  witboa^  by  aisecm 

of  grivisl  reefd),  the  shore  of  whidli  was  almost  on  m  lenrierl  withnkhet 

t^ikter^'ahd  intersected  by  innumerable  salt  creeks,  thrbugii  vH^kh 

f hey  waded,  besides  tliree  considerable  rivers  or^  inleSi^  %diseb 

fiiey  traversed  in  their  portable  canoe.    They  found  at  oneMplkcd 

ii  great  many  large  wooden  sledges,  joined  with  whalebbne^  and 

strondy  shod  with  hom«      Mr  Simpson  conjectures  ^hat  '^hesi 

tehicTes  were  left  there  by  the  western  Esquimaux,  ab^eady  spokca 

pff  on  their  eastward  journey,  to  be  resumed  agaia  on  tbdor'-ve-^ 

turn  when  winter  sets  in.    The  tracks  of  reindeer  were  «vcrp 

^ere  numerous.     Next  day  the  weather  improved, -  and'  at.'iH^oa 

the  latitude  71^  10' was  observed.     The  land  now  inclined, -tb  Mt 

south-west,  and  continued  verv  low,  muddy,  and^  as  on  the'^ps^^ 

ceding  day,  abounding  in  salt  creeks,  whose  waters  wore ^atT the 

freezing  temperature.    The  party  had  proceeded  aboiut  ten  mileil 

when  to  their  dismay  the  coast  suddenly  turned  off  to  tbeisboth^ 

inward,  forming  an  inlet  extending  as  far  as  the  eye.  could  seaob^ 

at  the  same  moment  they  descried,  at  no  great  distance^  fl2::^miAl 

ca\np  of  the  western  Esquimaux,   to    which    they   umnediatfeiT 

directed  their  steps..    The.  men  were  absent  hunting,  and'-lthe 

Women  and  children  to<dL  to  their  boats  in  the  greatest '<dlifriit, 

iMtving  behind  them  an  infirm  man,  who  was  in  an  Ugodyot.i^. 

lA.ifew  wOrda  of  friendship  removed  his  apprehensions  ehid  brbikglit 

biuek  the  fugitives,  who  were  equally  surprised  and  deI^ted)(lD 

behold  white  men.      They  set  before  the   party  fre^h-iisindetfr 

mleat  and  seal-oil,  and  besought  them  for  tonacco  (t{iwacbak)jt;iaf 

^^h{i;h  nien,  women,    and  even  children  ai'e  inordmatdy.  fiind. 

'Mr  Simpson  now  determined  to  adopt  a  more  exf^ditious'inode 

iff  travelling,  and  applied  for  the  loan  of  one  of  their  ^  domiaioBr' 

'or  family  canoes,  to  convey  the  party  to  Point  Barrow,  with  whibB, 

'from  a  ehart  drawn  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  ike'  women, 

'h'ap{)€^redthat  these  people  were  acquainted.    The  requ^i!ims 

Mi^teediately  complied  with ;  four  oars  were  fitted  wiih^  MhiMgfl[to 

'thU  strange  craft,  and  the  ladies  declared  that  our  party  Weret;trae 

E^uimanx  and  not  <<  Kabloonan.''     Before  starting  the  Ihitntei^ 

arrived,  and  were  likewise  gratified  with  tobacco,  awls^ibutleids, 

atid  other  trifles.     ^^Dease^  Inlet"  is  five  milefr  M-oad>%' this 

'i[:daee,  yet  so  low  is  the  land  that  the  one  shore  is  just' visiblajfrom 

^'the  "Other  in  the  dearest  weather.     It  now  amiatbibw.^4lorongly 

^frdmf  the  north-east,  bringing  back  the   cold^  denser  •^fb^^'n[)Bjt>JJlfae 

<tliclverse  w^  efieeted  by  aid  of  the  eompaqs.  ^  TlJe>  wtfves'^raoi  fligfa, 

'fttid'^the  skin  boat  surmounted  them  with  a  buoyancy  whioh(%r 

'  ^rpaysed  that  of  our  boasted  north  canoes.    The>^partyieiidam|M 

'  ^ii^  the  west  side  of  the  inlet*     The  banks  there  were  <if-icpM«n 

'  mud  ten  or  twelve  feet  high;  the  country  within  T^a8!f«tfeMy 

'^at^  abounded  in  small  lakes,  and  produced  a  vexfy^Uiorb  gnUs, 

'bu%  nowhere  bad  the  tha^  penettati^i  more  thai  two  vibebesjibe- 

^ftth'the  sulrfa(«i  ^hite  under  ^irate^  al^gii the  sbbre/tt&b  kolt^a 
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VBS^Btiil  isipeneb'dbiy  frozen.      Not  a  log  of  wood  wa^  ^be 

fettadjiin  tbifli  land  of  desolation,  but  our  party  followed.  ibt^i^^6 

dbqoikr  of.  tbe^natiTes^   and  made  their  fire  of  the  nxits  Qf  ^tim 

dwali^^wiHow  in  a  little  chimney  of  turf.     Next  morning  (Augudf 

89di)ithei  fog  deared  for  a  while,  but  it  wa%  still  bitterly  coW,  anil 

the;  9w«li  beat  hi^h  on  the  outside  of  a  heavy  line  of  ice  which 

layit»aok^d  upon  toe  ehore.     The  latter,  after  extending  five  mitos 

li»in^>ndrthitard,  turned  off  to  the  north-west,  beyond  whii^U  the 

latitnidei^l^  13' wad  observed.     From  this  point  the  coast trendj^ 

fliwre  westerly  for  ten  miles,  until  the  party  came  to  what  appe^r^d 

Ai' large :  bay^  where  they  stopped  for  two  or  three  hounsto  tiwait 

tUd  disf^Fsibn  of  the  fog,  not  knowing  which  way  to  steer»    in 

Ae\evidiniu§  their  wish  was  gratified,  and  from  that  time  the  w$a* 

then  became  comparatively  fine.     The  bay   was  now  ascertained 

tolibe  ionly  four  miles  in  width:    the  depth  half-way  across . wa$ 

ohe  fathom  and  a  half  on  a  bottom  of  sand ;  that  of  Dease's  Inlet 

^k»;.afteifwardfl  found  to  be  two  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  b^ing 

lAtei  greatest  depth  between  Return  Relief  and  Point  Barrow,  •ejLr 

eieptJB.il. -tea  miles  south-east    from  Cape    Halkett,   where  tlu:>9e 

■^Ibdms  on  sand  were  sounded  on  our  return.      After  cros^il^ 

.^fiMafckenfeie's  Bay"  the  coast  again  trended  for  eight  or  nin^e 

mollis tto  the  W.  N.  W.     A  compact  body  of  ice  extended  all  elotig 

idb^'hsVdnd  the  reach  of  vision  to  seaward  ;  but  the  party  carried 

.ih€&rj|]|;iit^vesBel  within  that  formidable  barrier  and  noade  th^ 

iwiG^i.'throtfcgk*  the  narrow  channels  close  to  the  shore.*    At  midb- 

hlis(xi^tbey  passed  the  mouth  of  a  fine  deep  river,  a  quarter  o/  a 

tmldwide,  tb  which  Mr  Simpson  gave  the  name  of  ^'TheBeUe 

*^¥<ne,"'and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  the  rising  sun  gvatii}<Rl 

'hflbiwith  the  view  of  roint  Barrow  stretching  out  to  the  NINj-IS). 

JFhdy  ibon  crossed  Elson  Bay  (which  in  the  perfect  calm  *h^d 

.aequiiedik  ooating  of  young  ice),  but  had  no  small  difficul^jn 

••makiii^.their  way  through  a  broad  and  heavy  pack  that  rented 

^  vp^tjthef  shore.    On  reaching  it,  and  seeing  the  ocean  Qxteaiijj^ 

•taitfayt  ito  the  southward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the    Pointy  th^y 

hoisted  their- fiag,  and  with  three  cheers  took  possession  of- their 

.jdiseoweries  in  his  Majesty's  name. 

rii(}^^tPolirt  Barrow  is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel  and  c^^jfr;^ 

iiaaTid,Iirhich-tho  pressure  of  the  ice  has  forced  up' into  numo^^^s 

{tnonnds,  that,  -  viewed  from  a  distance,  assume  the  appearancQfpt 

sdiiige<'bo9KitdeF.rdck8.     At- the  spot  where  the  party  landed  itftis 

.{b7i&.a.t][uarterof  a  mile  across,  but  is  broader  towards  its.  tern^i- 

.Hiatiohi'  The  first  object  that  presented  itself  on  liking* ;  rp^nd 

b^ifeulandiiig^plaoe  was   an   immense   cemetery.     Th^e'  bodies ujay 

ii^qibsed  in  tne  mdst  horrible  Und  disgusting  manner,  ^nd.'^Vil^y 

/Jof'/thap-ftppeaned^o  fresh  that  some  of  the  nu^n  beoamealiMrii^ 

rlbvfe  tnei^oiera  or^out^  other  dreadfti^l  disease  wais  Imaging  aiQ^g 

-<itlie:oriatu^cs^j  Tjurb  oonriderabfe  oampe.  of  the  laUer-isjifa^raitjiio 

u^Mtf  diitaiioe(^ni:the.P(nni,Tb«t  noneof  t^  inmates  y49itnr0diTt('' 
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approach  till  our  party  first  visited  them^  and  with  the  cuitoyiiary 
expressions  of  friendship  dissipated  their  apprehensions.    A  brisk 
traffic  then  commenced,  after  which  the  women  formed  a  direle 
and  danced  to  a  variety  of  airs,  some  of  which  were  pleasing  to^ 
the  ear.    The  whole  conduct  of  these  people  was  friendly  in  the 
extreme;  they  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
if  not  the  persons  of  white  men,  were  passionately  fond  of  tobacco^ 
and  when  any  of  the  younger  people  were  too  forward,  the  seniors 
restrained  them,  using  the  French  phrase  ^'  c'est  asset,''  whicb^ 
like  <<  tawaccah,''  they  must  have  learned  from  the  Russian  traderr. 
The;^  designate  the  latter    <^  Noonatagmun,"  and  a  I'espectable 
looking  old  man  readily  took  charge  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr 
Simpson  to  them  or  to  any  other  whites  on  the  western  coast,  con- 
taining a  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition.     Te 
the  northward  enormous  icebergs  covered  the  ocean,  but  on  the 
western  side  there  was  a  fine  open  channel,  which  the  Esquimaux 
assured  the  party  extended  all  along  to  the  southward ;  and  so  in^ 
viting  was  the  prospect  in  that  direction  that,  had  such  been  his 
object,  Mr  Simpson  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  pro«- 
secute  the  voyage  to  Cook's  Inlet  in  his  skin  canoe.    The  natirefei 
informed  him  that  whales  were  numerous  to  the  northward  of  the 
Point,  and  seals  were  everywhere  sporting  among  the  ice.    These 
Esquimaux  were  well  clothed  in  seal  and  reindeer  skins;  the 
men  all  used  mouth  ornaments,  and  the  <*  tonsure"  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  was  universal  amon^  both  men  and  boys ;  the  women 
had  their  chins  tattooed,  but  did  not  wear  the  lofty  top*-knot8  of 
hair  which  are  fashionable  to  tbe  eastward.     They  were  very  i]»» 
quisitive  about  the  names  of  our  party,  and  equally  cornmnnicative 
of  their  own.     A  number  of  their  words  were  taken  down,  sonie 
of  which  are  difierent  from  the  corresponding  terms  given  by  Sit 
Edward  Parry,  but  the  greater  part  are  either  the  same  or  dissi- 
milar only  in   their  terminations.      They  lay  .their  dead  on  tlMft 
ground,  with  their  heads  all  turned  to  the  north.      There  Wis 
nothing  else  either  in  their  manners  or  habits  remarked  as  difief^ 
isg  fi'om  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  tribe,  except  an 
ingenious  and  novel  contrivance  for  capturing  wild  fowl.     It  tx^ 
sists  of  six  small  perforated  ivory  balls  attached  separately  to 
cords  of  sinew  three  feet  long,  the  ends  of  which  being  tied  toge^ 
ther,  an  expanding  sling  is  thus  formed,  which,  dexterously  throwti 
up  at  the  birds  as  they  fly  past,  entangles  and  brings  them  to  the 
ground. 

^^  Mr  Simpson  could  not  learn  that  there  had  been  any  unusoal 
mortality  among  this  part  of  the  tribe,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
concourse  of  natives  who  frequent  Point  Barrow  at  difierentperiods 
of  the  year,  coupled  with  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  su^ienf 
Account  for  the  numerous  remains  already  noticed.  It  was  hij 
water  between  one  and  two  o'clock  a.m.  and  m.p.  ;  the  rise  ef'ti 
tide  was  fourteen  inches ;  and  the  flood  tiame  firom  tiie  wtetward. 
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ObBervationa  were  obtained  which  determined  the  position  of  the 
landing*plaoe  to  be  in  lat,  71°  23^'  N.,  lon^.  156^  20'  W.,  agree- 
ing eloselj  with  the  observations  of  Mr  Elson,  Then^  bidding 
adieu  to  their  good*humoured  and  admiring  entertainers,  the 
party  set  out  on  their  return.  They  were  arrested  that  eveninff 
by  the  ice,  but  next  morning  (August  5)  it  opened  and  allowed 
them  to  proceed.  At  a  lat^  hour  they  reach^  the  camp  of  the 
Esquimaux  in  Dease's  Inlet,  and,  after  uberally  recompensmg  them 
for  the  loan  of  their  canoe,  directed  some  of  the  men  to  foflow  to 
Boat  Extreme,  where  it  would  be  left  for  them.  Then  continuing 
their  route  all  night,  at  five  a.m.  on  the  6th  the  party  rejoined  the 
main  body  of  the  expedition. 

^<  We  commenced  our  return  the  same  afternoon,  andf  beine  fa« 
▼oured  by  a  light  wind  and  an  almost  open  sea,  we  sailea  all 
night,  and  next  day  (August  7)  at  noon  reach  Cape  Ualkett* 
We  ihen  steered  across  Harrison's  Bay :  the  wind  increasing  to 
a  gale  we  shipped  much  water,  but  persevering,  under  treble- 
reefed  sails,  at  three  p.m.  of  the  8th  we  landed  safely  at 
^^  Fawn  River,"  within  view  of  the  point  where  our  surtey  com* 
menced«    The  position  of  this  encampment  was  ascertained  by 

food  ob«rvations  to  be  in  lat.  70°  25'  N.,  long.   US''  Q5'  W* 
'he  gale  having  moderated  we  re-embarked  the  following  afteiy 
aoon,  and,  runninff  without  intermission  before  a  fresh  breeve,  we 
reached  Demarcation  Point  to  breakfast  on  the  llth*     Several 
showers  of  snow  fell  during  this  run,  and  it  w«s  piercingly  eolii« 
The  RomanzofF  and  British  mountains  had  assumed  tne  early 
livery  of  another  winter.    The  ice  in  Camden  Bay  was  still  very 
heavy,  but  it  protected  us  from  the  dangerous  swell  to  which  ire 
became  exposed  after  pfuising  Barter  Island.    Soon  eiter  leevinff 
Demarcation  Point  the  ice  became  so  closely  wedged  that  w^ 
could  no  longer  pursue  our  way  through  it.     The  following  i$,f, 
(August  l2)  it  opened  a  little,  and  the  weather  becoming  fine 
we  put  out  and  advanced  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  mountainaoi} 
swell  and  heavy  ice  obliged  us  to  seek  the  shore,  which  we  r^bched 
with  some  difficulty  between  Backhouse  River  and  Mount  Cony* 
beare.     There  we  were  detain^d  until  the   15th.      The  icebergs 
whi<^  begirt  the  coast  were  of  great  size,  and  of  every  ilxiagine.1^ 
sbape,  but  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  six  miles  in-land^  we  nad  an 
unbounded  prospect  of  the  blue  ocean  stretching  to  the  north.    The 
pasture  in  the  deep  valleys  among  the  mountains  was  luxuriant  | 
nerds  of  reindeer  were  browsing  there,  and  we  procured  soiosie 
venison.     In  the  night  of  the  1 4th  the  star?  and  aurora  borealis 
were  first  visible.    Tne  following  morning  we  resumed  our  routes 
teid  the  weigher  continuing  nearly  calm  we  z^ached  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  the  17th,  and  there  encamped.    The 
first  Esquimaux  seen  during  our  return  from  Boat  Extreme  were 
at  BeAufort  Bay,  but  from  thenoe  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Maekenaie 
We  wei«  oonti»«aliy  falling  in  with  small  parties^  naiiy  of  whmt 
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we  had  seen  on  the  outward  voyage.  We  maintained  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  them  all,  and  they  were  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  we  were  soon  to  visit  them  again.  The  habitations  on 
Tent  Island  were  abandoned  in  consequence,  we  understood,  of  an' 
alarm  that  the  Loucheux  meditated  a  descent  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  their  friends. 

"  We  have  but  few  general  remarks  to  add  to  ihe  foregoing 
narrative.  The  tides  all  along  the  coast  were  semi-diurnal ;  the 
Hood  coming  from  the  westward.  The  rise,  however,  was  strongly 
affected  by  the  winds  and  ice ;  and  our  opportunities  of  observing 
were  but  few.  At  Boat  Extreme  the  average  rise  was  fifteen 
inches;  high  water  from  one  to  two  o'clock  a.m.  and  p.m.  The 
rise  generally  decreased  to  the  eastward,  and  at  Point  Kay  it  was 
only  eight  or  nine  inches.  That  the  main  sea  is  clear  and  navi- 
gable by  ships  during  the  summer  moiiths,  the  lon^  rolling  swell 
we  encountered  on  our  return,  and  the  view  obtamed  from  the 
mountains,  furnish  tolerable  proof.  We  likewise  saw  some  whales 
on  our  return.  The  prevalence  of  east  and  north-east  winds 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  is  a  remarkable  &ct.  We 
were  indeed  favoured  by  a  westerly  \vinds  for  five  days  on  our 
return,  but  this  was  almost  the  only  exception.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season,  however,  the  wind  blew  more  from 
the  west  and  north-west.  It  is  now  certain  that  from  Kotzebne's 
Sound  to  Cape  Parry  there  is  not  a  harbour  into  which  a  ship 
can  safely  enter,  but  it  must  be  a  very  mipropitious  season  that 
would  not  admit  of  achieving  that  portion  of  the  Arctic  naviga- 
tion ;  and  another  year  ought  certainly  to  sufiice  for  the  remainder, 
whether  the  voyage  were  commenced  from  Barrow's  or  from 
Behring's  Strait.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  offer  an  opinion  if  successful  in  our  next  summer's  opera- 
tions. 

^^  The  natural  history  of  the  coast  from  Return  Reef  to  Point 
Barrow  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  the  botanical  kingdom, 
scarcely  a  flower  or  moss  was  obtained  in  addition  to  the  collection 
made  on  other  parts  of  the  coast.  In  zoology,  reindeer,  arctic 
foxes,  one  or  two  limmings,  seals,  white  owls,  snow  buntings, 
grouse  (Lagopuu  salidte  et  f'upestres)^  and  various  well-known 
species  of  water-fowl,  were  the  only  objects  met  with ;  while  in 
the  mineralogical  department  there  was  not  a  rock  in  titu  or 
boulder-stone  found  along  an  extent  of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  of  coast.  The  variation  of  the  compass  was  found  to  have 
increased  from  one  to  three  degrees  at  tne  corresponding  points 
where  observations  had  been  made  by  Sir  John  Fratddin.  At 
Boat  Extreme,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  twenty-one  minutes 

freater  than  that  stated  by  Mr  Elson,  at  Foint  Barrow,  where, 
y  continuing  the  proportion,  the  quantities  would  coincide.  The 
moon  was  never  once  visible  during  the  whole  outward  and 
homeward   voyage,    till  our    return  to    the   western   mouth   of 
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Msickenzie,  where  a  set  of  distances  was  obtained,  and  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  other  points  reduced  back  from  thence  by  means  of 
a  very  valuable  watch  generously  lent  to  the  expedition  by  Chief 
Factor  Smith. 

^^  The  map  of  our  discoveries  will  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to 
your  Honours  in  the  spring. 

<'  Our  ascent  of  the  Mackenzie  has  not  been  characterised  by 
any  circumstances  of  particular  interest.  The  weather  continued 
calm  and  beautiful;  and  the  journey  was  performed  entirely  by 
towing,  in  which  manner  we  advanced  at  the  rate  of  from  tnirty 
to  forty  miles  a-day.  The  river  has  fallen  very  low,  and  the 
fisheries  have,  in  consequence,  been  unproductive,  causing  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  both  at  Fort  Good  Hope  and  among  the  natives. 
We  saw  a  good  many  of  the  Loucheux,  but  the  Hare  Indians 
were  all  dispersed  in  the  interior,  searching  for  subsistence.  .  From 
the  coast  up  to  Point  Separation  moose-deer  were  numerous — 
being  quite  undisturbed,  but  from  our  first  falling  in  with  the 
Loucheuu,  no  vestiges  of  either  moose  or  reindeer  have  been  seen. 
We  reached  this  place  yesterday,  with  half  of  our  summer's  stock 
of  provisions  still  forthcoming,  and  are  now  awaiting  with  impa- 
tience the  arrival  of  our  outfit  and  despatches. 

^^  Some  Indians  from  Great  Bear  Lake  have  brought  us  intelli- 
gence of  the  party  sent  to  e  -tablish  our  winter  quarters.  They  were 
stopped  in  feear  Lake  River  by  ice  during  the  whole  month 
of  July,  lost  one  of  their  canoes,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  6th 
ultimo  that  they  passed  Fort  Franklin,  after  which  they  had  the 
prospect  of  an  unimpeded  passage  across  the  lake.  The  continued 
easterly  winds  were  the  cause  of  this  vexatious  detention,  during 
which  the  Dogribs  kindly  supported  our  people  with  the  produce  of 
their  nets. 

"Sept.  8. — ^We  have  this  morning  received  Governor  Simpson's 
letter,  dated  London,  1 1  th  November  last,  and  have  to  offer  our 
lively  acknowledgments  to  your  Honours  for  the  interest  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express  in  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  in  the 
welfare  of  ourselves  and  part  v. 

"  We  have  duly  received  tlie  journals  of  Captain  Back's  last  ex- 
pedition, and  are  glad  to  find  that  his  new  undertaking  is  in  no 
way  to  interfere  witn  our  original  instructions. 

"  Your  Honours  may  rest  assured  that  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
discovery  and  science  next  summer,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Copper- 
mine river,  will  not  be  less  zealous  than  they  have  this  season  been 
in  another  field,  and  we  are  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
crowned  with  equal  success. 

"  Our  supplies  for  next  season  have  come  to  hand.  They  were 
delivered  in  verv  indifi'erent  order  at  Portage  la  Loche,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  weights  of  the  pemmican  ;  but 
with  the  quantity  saved  of  this  year's  stock  there  will  be  provision 
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enouffb  f9t  n^itt  summer's  operations,  and  we  kaye  no  ft^Uier  de* 
tlMinds  to  meJce  upon  the  Dep6t  for  goods. 

**  We  send  two  men  express  to  Great  Slave  Lake  with  this  deB-^ 
patch,  and  to  meet  the  spring  packet,  the  non-arrival  of  which 
causes  us  some  anxiety ;  and  to-morrow  we  take  our  departure  for 
winter  quarters. 

**  We  are,  &c. 

"  Peter  W.  Dba^se, 
^^  Thomas  SiMPSozr. 
*f  The  Governor,  Deputy  Governor, 
and  Committee  of  the 
Honourable  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  London." 

There  are  several  points  of  view  in  which  we  may  look  at  these 
discoveries,  in  regard  to  their  importance  and  results — how  they 
may  atfect  our  relations  witU  Russia,  whose  claims  may 
copflict  with  ours  as  to  the  discovered  territories — what  com- 
mercial advantages  they  are  likely  to  yield — and  what  are  the 
effects  of  British  commerce  and  British  dominion  on  the  moral 
ehi^racter  and  physical  comfort  of  the  natives  of  these  distant  and 
ungenial  climes.  We  are  too  firmly  persuaded  of  the  power 
there  is  in  every  atom  of  knowledge — of  how  quick  the  transition 
is  from  "  ken"  to  **can/'  to  think  lightly  of  what  may  be  at  first 
but  the  solution  of  a  geographical  problem.  The  relation)^  o^ 
tJxi$  country  to  Russia  are  (as  the  affair  of  tlie  Vixen  proves,  osxa 
the  case  of  aggression  which  we  have  to  state  confirms)  not  sa 
satisfactorv  as  to  render  unimportant  the  possibilities  of  hostile 
claims  which  these  discoveries  may  occasion.  But,  above  all,  it 
is  needful  for  estimating  these  discoveries  aright,  that  we  be 
iissured  of  their  beneficial  consequences  to  the  aborigines  of 
the  countrv—  the.  various  tribes  of  North  American  Indians^ 
into  the  nuseries  of  whose  life  and  position  we  may  infuse  either 
a  blessing  or  a  bitterness  from  our  civilization. 

The  Russian  Fur  Company's  principal  establishment;  on  the 
north-west  coast  is  New  Archangel,  formerly  Sitka,  situated 
in  Norfolk  Sound,  in  north  latitude  57°,  west  longitude  13S°  20*. 
Jt  is  maintained  as  a  regular  military  establishment,  garrisoned 
by  about  300  officers  and  men,  with  good  natural  defence(^ 
mounting  16  short  eighteen,  and  12  long  nine-pounders,  and  ^ 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Governor,  Captain  Kanpryanoff,  of  thj^ 
Russian  army.  The  Russians  have  other  establishment^  ofi  ikp 
coaat  and  islands  to  the  northward  of  New  ArchangeU  and  one, 
ijF'ort  Ro^s,  in  tbe  Bay  of  Bodega  or  Roraanzoff,  on  the  coasfc  0if 
California,  aituaied  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran«> 
duseO)  latitude  87^  S6'--in  all,  ten  establishments  oa  the  nordi*- 
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ire 81  eoMt  of  America.  Theyhave^  moreovef^  twelve  vmmsI*^ 
from  100  up  to  400  tons  burthen,  armed  with  ten  guns  eadi»  of 
different  calibre.  All  the  officers  and  most  of  the  people  em* 
ployed  in  their  sea  and  land  service  belong  to  the  Russian  army 
and  navy,  and  receive  pay  from  the  Russian  Government ;  and 
their  services  while  attached  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  entitle 
them  to  the  advantages  of  promotion,  pension,  &c.,  in  like  manner 
as  if  employed  on  active  service  in  the  army  or  navy.  There 
are,  moreover,  attached  to  these  establishments  a  number  of 
Indians  of  the  Kodiak  tribe,  who  are  usually  employed  in  hunt* 
ing  and  fishing,  but  are  under  no  fixed  engagement,  and  are 
looked  upon  and  considered  as  slaves.  The  annual  returns  in 
furs  are  in  value  from  80,000/.  to  100,000/. 

The  post  of  Bodega  was  established  many  years  ago,  by  per- 
mission granted  by  the  Governor  of  California  to  Count  Komansoff 
(whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married),  with  the  avowed  object 
of  forming  a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  establishment  for  the 
supply  of  the  Russian  posts  to  the  northward,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  unfavourable  to  cultivation.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
Russians  have  other  objects  in  view  in  maintaining  that  post,  as  they 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  agriculture  there,  but  depend  principatlj' 
on  the  Spanish  Missions  of  San  Francisco  and  Montery  for  thei)r 
liupplies.  The  Russians  hunt  the  sea  otter  in  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  California,  and  have 
generally  three  or  four  of  their  armed  vessels  stationed  there.  They 
at  6ne  time  attempted  to  form  a  garrison  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  natives,  who  assembled  in  larg« 
bodies  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  attempt;  and  from 
die  surveys  they  have  made  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  aiid 
other  circumstances,  it  is  supposed  they  have  it  in  view  to  take 
possession  of  that  harbour.  There  is  no  safe  harbour  at  Bodega, 
which  is  an  open  roadsted,  with  no  other  protection  seaward 
than  a  bar,  formed  by  a  river  falling  in  at  that  point,  on  which 
there  is  not  more  than  15  to  18  feet  water. 

A  gentleman  belonging  to  the  United  States  navy,  visited 
Fort  Vancouver,  ColumDia  River,  last  winter,  in  a  vessel 
he  diartered  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  proceeded  from 
the  Columbia  to  Bodega,  San  Francisco,  and  Montery,  re- 
turned through  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at 
Washington  in  August  last  While  at  Fort  Vancouver  he  said  that 
tiie  object  of  his  visit  was  merely  a  pleasure  excursion,  but  as  he 
did  not  direct  his  attention  either  to  commercial  or  scientific  pur- 
fattits,  and  as  his  inquiries  were  confined  principally  to  the  strength 
of  the  British  and  the  Ru8»ian  establishments  on  the  north-west 
eoas^  and  to  the  nature  of  the  Russian  claims  to  the  poescssion 
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OtoKftnuiii)  W  U^^ll  ds  from  some  Tettxirks'  iter  fM  Yrt^fo^bi^^lrtfil^ 
id:^<  VBRoniver,  k  appaar^d  probable  thafv  W^1)s^<^)^i^%d<^il 
a^^sidcret  mission  of  iiispeetioii  on  tliat  «oa«t  by  <tb«  Uiftitl^Stttei 
Oovernment.  •    -;    i..  ♦  «.i'j  lo  laihldn 

i-.  The  principal  eslablblimeut  of  the  Hudsonr\$^Bs^iCMi^fij^ 
l»i  the  north-west  coast  is  Fort  Vao<roQtier^iiittiaei'd<<yfil%b^^Vin 
bank  of  >  the  Co^umbia'  Hiv^r^  about  mirmty  'thW^a^^fi&m  'tfHi 
cttfiiiin,  in  tat;  45}^  lerigv  1:22'^  80'.  It  wai  fbrmfectf  b^  iSM^ilMl^ 
Snopsonin  1824,  and  nmned  irft^r  tiib  diitii^isi^^JhlM^i^lM 
wbo  first  discovered  and  surveyed  the  ijetumbia;  Tb^y 'lla^^il^ 
m^iie  apost  on.tl)e  south  side,  at-the  moiith>of  4h«  fiWf  ilM^d 
I^tGedrge,  formerly  Astoria.  They  hnvej-m^eo^^^'i^^^i^^ 
Nasqually,  in  Po^et's  Soundy  lat.  47^;  tite  po^t  o^*Fbrt^Lia4ll^^} 
ttlidte  outlet  of  Frazer's  River,  lait  49^  26^;  tbd^pm'^^^m 
WhougtiMn,  in  Mill  Bank  Sound,  lat.  52^;  th^ 'post%fI>Pm 
18itnp%onv  on  Dundas  Island,  lat.  54^^;  and  were  *lbi*bib^^^t$3|^ 
ti^htM  by  the  Rusl»ians  in  1834  from  establishing- V  pm^liii 
th<  StiWne  River,  lat.  56^^  W.,  long;  181^  Itf."  Jriteiitf/i^ 
ittie^' west  side  the  moan  tains,  they  bc^e  fifteen  eslabliShtoH^€i$( 
tin^^l  Frafeer '»  Lake,  M^Leod's  Lake,  Pott  O&oTff^pAlittkniiMf' 
ClktlcorinS,  Babine  and  Bears  Lake,  in  New  Caledoiiii^}  ^tfae^pMI 
«^ Thompson's  Rive^  iallingf  into  Fra^er^»  Rivet;  tbe.^«M^%f 
Nez^i^reds;  Okanagan,  andCk^leon'tb^Cob^biW|iaKb>I^i 
Sieadand  Kootania  posts  between  the  ndrtb  and'SMtb^'livMetei 
iofi th^iCokunbia  River  near  tbe  moofntains;  di6  poitbf  Fot^ 'StiSH, 
icmi  tile  aolrthera  branch  of  the  Oolumbia^  And  thie'  UmquaMfSos^ 
KHi  tbei  Tiver  of^  the  same  n^V  lat*  43'' SOV  lofig.  124^}  StM^ 
of  the  Columbia  River.  They  have  further 'twoiJrigvatOi^^Nldl- 
4fa^and^  tnappii^  expeditions  of' about  fifty  mefi'«li6h,<<We^bne 
JMftiting  inr-tbe  country  situated  between^  me  CcAdinbia>'tfnd»tte 
fcajrr'iiifvSan  Frandsco  towards  the  'Ceast,  'and  the  othefiltfniii^ 
Jilteri6r''COQBliry  between  tlie' Columbia  and/ the  li€«Ri<Wittefifi|tf' 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  bay  of  San  Pranciiieo;  They  iikwMse 
'Uswe  a^  steam  vessel,  and: fire  sailing  vessels,  of  ftom.^^'IOO^tbli^OO 
^nsdnurdMy att arased.: .  •■'•  -^'-'^  t?  ij^S^il 

iin  in>die^  year  1884,  the  Hudson^scBity  Oompmy  idmAii^J^ih 
fbiipedilSon  for  tke  purpose  of  estaUishing^  aisiaitlon^iisel^K'ilciide 
-]!til^^fV^ wHcb  hSk  into  the*  datenee^  SflnraiU,>i4ii>^teiluiAB 
^tatf  db^^jiiOf:  ibis  .district',  ofi  country,-  >tbou^hiistuiiniipi)fiait 
aninrsyeA'  byiOurieountrymen^Cook  'and  ¥a»couvcif/>^doBH«ish 
-Gdv<0unM)t4  Iby'aiithia^  of  'the  -year  1825,  ie8ded':»to)tfa«fiiRit- 
^iSQSca  JiiDtfiofi  jcoflHt  ithirty  inrileBnbroad,  ^bnt  rcreaeilvidk  <ti^<BtUUtk 
Uaka^initkak  right  of  laemij^^  eranntha^ttflte 

ij^f  UeiMrcalionu^  1  Thai  Kusstans'becaniiig  awwaa^^byJtlfaireyids 
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<k(^  $hi()Ji«(^ii«»  -^  the  ioite^E^iion.  of  th^  Bfitish  to.  .efltotiiab 
^fi(i^^flSri)^iTth(&  S^tiae  Eiver,  fletemioed  to  pMtvwftttJiiteU 
()^Mvl^^r<^fo^e^  Uirei9selv^  erecled  a  Uoekbouae .  on  Ike  riVefii 
^jpifst^  ^f  a.  statioo^  it  •beiog  provided  bjr  the  treaftytduul 
neither  of  the  parties  should  interfere  with  any  of  lke»ata> 
MjDR^r^f  th^  :^thei?*  When  the  expeditioa  of  the  Hudtt^n's 
]my  :A^l9pwy^  readied  the  Stikine  River,  they  found  a  aloofi  lof 
^^  pi^epfimd  to  oppose  them ;  and  were  informed,  that  if  ibny 
atliepipited  tOtpass  up  the  river  their  boats  would  be  <fired  ,upof^ 
^^ifii^Hsvt,  the  llnssians  bad  anodber  armed  vessel  also  risady  lfir,aiH 
aggipst^;tbein« ,  The  leader  of  the  expeditk>n  pointed  td'.llife 
Uf^Yi  foi/'Whid^h  tlie  Russian  oiBcer  declared  he  did  not  eaiei>hiil 
^l^pfuld^  ohisy^is  orders.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Bacon  Wnuig^ 
th^^  ]»/etaKlr  of  :tkie  Russian  Fur  Company — he  supported  hifOiolf 
^^.  lilt^e^iag  the  inaiiguifiaanee  of  tae  river  (it  is  tbiee  mln 
lhr^4d  ut'  the jmouth,  and  a  mile  broad  thirty-five  miles  tif)k)'*-toi4 
dfojai^d;  thin  he  would  oppose  by  forise  the  establishmMtiofi^i^ 
{}ri^ij(i^,  sketdement  upon  it,  in.  defiance  of  i  the  article  of^nthe 
tr^tyiPlC  18!2dy:whicli  provides  that  on. no  occasion  shatteitkiif 
parity, b|iYe«. recourse  to  arms  withouttfirst  commuliicatiiig  wil0i 
4irQiriJrf^4f^^ctive^ore«niiie|its.  The  Hudson's  fisty  ^oihpanjr 
i^<^4o>therefiH:e  obliired  to  weigh  anchor  and  abandi:in.ibfir^^([^ 
j^c^^wJkialtthey.did  op  the  39tkJun^,  1BS4>9  having>  si)aili^iledt# 
Id^^of^'upwiktdft  of  eOjOOU/.  On  kiying  an  accountr  of  iAe.xoiiS- 
gitmniitewceist  before  the  Government^  a  negociation  M^iSipmiA 
^Uk  ^e  C&bif»et.of  St  Petersburgh  to  obtain  compensaliiNia)foilitbis 
^i^DiiluSiljQ^,  )which9.from«  the  ability  and  spirjtwitk.wliAchJft  biw 
^mmk  t^keii  up  by  the  head,  qt  the  Foreign  Offioei  is(  likely  ii» 
1^^  t^a  satisfactory  result*  >        )    li   to 

fill  Jt'MJras.at  first  thought^  that  few  commercial  advantagosrjmikS 
frtis6(ifrQiki>the.discoveries/.of  Messm  Dease.  and  SirapofkniyifiMfc 
^liomiithieinatiure  of  the  interior,  which  is  intersected  by;  rivers  mdl 
ibikes^ahouodiDgwith fish^ . and*  the  fecilities  it  possessesi'lbivtb^ 
!^sH)^oliiioO'Of  ifurS)/they  ^ire  likely  to,  be  oonsiderajilei r '  ^i  t /-^  sJ^ 
OOfTclie<m#str«i^0neou8$aiid  e^a^eratcd  acxMiniKlB hamiieenfMsiah 
lished  of  an  increase  of  misery,  immorality^  Mttdmoriaiityt  •among 
ctibetlAdisiiiB  of  tbisrpart  jt>f/Aiheiiea,  or\)iriiig.to  ilii^  intetcoiitsei#ith 
^iiiw^earis^r'AiidenA  s|ttrits  and loaithsome  ^diseases  hmeykia^if 
dtemeflbedithefiumbers'ofooeitiibe>especiaUy,4keCree4A^^ 
tsaads^huvidreiis^^and  those  ihalefnl  things  liave^beeiiiiideddli  tlOiiir 
fhwrklofiidie^tk  hy»ai&y4^t6m  o£<  trade  wdsicb '  diminiskee  i  ihg/metm 
-e|}iubsbteiice^iand  .^iMiOurages.the.  thoughtless  lodMAiita vblt^- 
ikom^eyjoiiydfkii  meads  .of*  repaymentfHJWhoii'^  ammimltiMi^ilhB 
i^y^iy^awmns  fefueuhaistmeettti;  tbfijJ^iiitar,:i8.[Bt(  Udt c'tdbjniad 
olii^!) f hsi^becbpw// a  ^Jinurdea  iOffii^hifiii<ribe»iand  ^iah'emkl^^^ 
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I  perish.  No  meatifl  have  been  taken  to  ameliorate  his  miseries,  td 
iliprov6  hid  mollis,  to  i^ise  him  as  a  human  being  by  the  intro* 
dNietfeon  of  i^ieuhurai  or  pastoral  pursuits  to  relieve  the  preca* 
riotlsAess  of  hunting ;  and,  except  what  the  Catholic  Missionaries 
from  Spain  and  Lord  Selkirk  have  done,  he  has  been  left  nn- 
tauffht  m  eivilisation  and  Christianity.  The  Indians,  without 
douDt,  would  have  been  more  numerous,  more  moral,  and  more 
^omfoftable,  had  they  never  seen  the  face  of  a  man  professing' 
tb  be  a  Christian. 

As  to  these  evils,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Indians 
W€lre  foif  mftny  years  subjected  to  all  the  corrupting  influences  of 
s  eompetition  between  two  rival  companies,  who  prospered  by 
their  debasement-^the  North  West  Company  of  Montreal,  and 
the  Hiidson's  Bay  Company.  Spirituous  liquors  were  introduced 
as  early  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  latter  company,  in  167(h 
During  the  competition,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  year 
1881;  it  was  the  interest  of  the  rival  Europeans  to  gain  possession 
of  the  Indians,  by  whatever  means ;  and  it  used  to  happen  that, 
l^never  an  Indian  canoe  was  seen  approaching  on  the  lake, 
rival  boats  would  start  on  a  race  to  reach  it  first,  and  scenes  of 
bloodshed  Were  the  conseouence.  But  since  1821,  when  the 
competition,  not  in  ihir  traffic,  but  in  outwitting  and  managing 
tiie  natives,  oeased,  very  little  spirits  have  been  introduced;  thougn, 
at  the  close  of  the  transport  business  of  each  season,  the  hal^ 
dvilized  Indians  and  half-breeds  employed  on  it,  between  Yoric 
Depot  and  Norway  House,  are  presented  with  "a  regale"  to 
each  man  of  a  pint  of  reduced  rum,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  tea, 
stigitr,  batter,  bread,  and  soap,  on  which  they  make  merry.  Tlie 
average  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  introduced  per  annum  into 
the  eountry  has  not  amounted,  of  late  years,  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  for  each  man  of  the  whole  population,  black  and 
white.  Liquor  has  ceased  to  be  bartered  for  furs :  and  into  the 
eoantry  north  of  Cumberland  not  even  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
Company's  officers  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  use  of  spirits  had 
been  so  discouraged  that  the  Indians  are  becoming  indifferent  to 
&em.  Regarding  the  secret  disease,  which  it  is  said  Euro- 
peans have  introduced  among  the  natives,  it  is  surprising  it 
should  be  forgotten  that  America  is  thought  to  be  the  source 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe.  To  insure  against  it,  how-* 
ever,  the  Hudson's  Jiay  Company  have  made  it  a  rule  to  examine 
aJi  their  owh  Servants  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  coun- 
try ;  and  so  rare  is  it  of  late  that  (with  the  exception  of  one  white)^ 
during  a  residence  of  seventeen  yeare,  in  the  Company*s  prin- 
eiptti*  depot  only  two  instances  of  it  were  heard  of,  in  the  cases  OJT 
two  loose  wimien,  who  caught  it  from  people  who  had  coMife 
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ftcress  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean«  The  nm^rtttm 
that  the  means  of  subsistenee  for  the  Indiaos  have  been  diiid*! 
fiished  by  the  European  traders,  may  be  estimated  at  its  t?ae  ¥alu% 
from  the  fact  which  our  informant  saw  in  the  spring  of  1899,  ftkft 
putrid  carcasses  of  10,000  buffaloes^  which  had  been  mired:Sii 
one  pass,  or  crossing-place,  on  Saskatchewan  river*-^  nambtv 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany'tf 
service  for  ten  years.  It  is  true^  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  migration  of  moose  and  red*deer  from  the  wilde  ef 
the  interior  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers,  a  country  in  which,  though  studded  with  «itiee^ 
t^wns,  and  villages,  they  are  more  numerous  than  where  the  tnA* 
ing  establishments  are  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  apa»U 
The  improvidence  of  the  Indians,  though  now  kssesiiifi 
is  still  very  g^eat;  they  have  been  seen  spearing  hundiels 
of  deer  for  sport  or  their  tongues  merely,  atid  mllowiiig 
the  carcasses  to  drift  away ;  though,  two  months  after^  the  same 
persons  will  scarcely  be  able  to  crawl  from  their  huts  from 
jiunger.     The   climate   is  so   unfavourable  to  agriculture  thai 

C)tatoes  are  blighted  two  seasons  out  of  three,  north  of  CiMBbef^ 
nd.  Wheat  never  ripens — barley  is  often  cut  down  green,  and, 
owing  to  the  want  of  agricultural  produce,  the  servants  aad 
officers  of  the  Company  are  compelled,  for  eight  monthtf 
of  the  year  together,  to  live  on  fish  alone,  at  several  of  their 
trading  establishments.  As  the  snow  lies  from  two  to  four  feel 
deep  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the  cold  is  so  great  Ibsl 
tio  domestic  animal  can  live  out  of  doors,  while  provender  is  se 
searee  that  horses  are  frequently  fed  on  fish,  there  is  little  fea* 
sibility  in  the  plan  of  making  the  natives  agricultural  by  first 
making  them  a  pastoral  people.  Even  in  tiie  highly-^favoured 
climate  of  the  Red  River,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  1B89 
and  1834  to  keep  cattle  out  of  doors  during  winter,  it  failed,  and 
200  out  of  500  head  of  cattle  were  lost,  though  the  most  sh^U 
tered  spot  was  chosen,  and  hay  and  sheds  wer«  provided  for  them* 
The  horns  literally  dropt  off  from  the  frost  A  curious  fact  dbe 
appeared,  that  domestic  horned  cattle  do  not,  like  li^^es,  buffaloes^ 
and  deer,  attempt  to  scrape  with  their  fore-feet  through  the  snow 
for  the  grass. 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  of  late  all  the  Indiafi 
tribes  have  decidedly  increased  in  numbers,  witli  '4he  exceptien 
of  •  the  Crees,  and  the  warlike  tribes  spread  over  thet  glW# 
extent  of  prairie  country  situated  between  Saskatchewan  and 
Missouri  rivers.  There  are  two  nations  of  Crees^  called  the 
swampy,  and  the  interior.  The  former  occupy  the  swampy 
borders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  from  Churchill  to  Eaatmain, 
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and  two  or  three  hundred  miles  inlluicl.  The  interior  Crees, 
supplied  with  firearms  by  Europeans,  earlier  than  the  ChipeMryaa 
and  other  northern  tribes*  are  represented  by  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  as  having  carried  their  warlike  excursions  to  the 
borders  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  across  the  Rocky  mountains  ; 
andy  overrunning  the  country,  they  gave  the  name  of  Slave 
Tribes  to  the  natives  on  the  Mackenzie  and  Liard  rivers-— 
namely,  the  Chipewyan,  Yellow  Knife,  Hare,  Dog-tib,  Loii« 
eheux,  Nahanies,  and  others.  Their  career  was  arrested 
at  length,  however,  by  the  measles,  which  cut  off  such  num- 
bers of  them,  that,  seeing  their  power  on  the  wane,  they 
broke  up  as  a  distinct  people,  and  scattered  about  into  different 
bands;  and  the  remainder,  nearly  3,000  in  number,  are  at- 
tached to  different  stations.  In  1824  moref  than  900  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe  of  botli  sexes  were  destroyed  by  tlie  Crees.  .  The 
strangest  statements  liave  been  made  as  to  the  willingness  of  the 
Indians  to  lend  their  wives  and  daughters ;  now,  whatever  prac- 
tices of  this  kind  may  exist  among  themselves,  we  can  assert,  on 
the  authority  of  seventeen  years'  experience,  that  no  such  thing 
occurs  at  any  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  establishments. 

Means  for  the  introduction  oi  civilization  and  Christianity 
among  the  natives  have  not  been  neglected;  Catholic  priests 
from  Canada,  and  clergymen  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
have  several  churches  and  schools  at  Red  River  settlement,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  climate  here 
being  favourable  to  afi^iculture,  it  hais  been  encouraged,  and 
at  other  places  similarly  favoured  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  a  chaplain  has  been  sent  to  establish  schools  and  missions, 
with  prospects  of  the  happiest  results. 

These  facts  are  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  is  also  the  progress  of  civilization.  No  tears 
tor  beneficial  results  need  prevent  the  reader  from  joining  us  in 
wishing  success  to  the  brave  men  whose  past  success  ,we  have 
now  recorded,  in  the  yet  more  perilous  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  at  this  moment  engaged  in,  that  of  tracing  the  still  unexplored 
coast  between  Point  Tumagain  and  Captain  James  Ross's 
Farthest; — nor  from  supporting  the  hope  which  we  now  express, 
that  the  Queen's  Government  will  not  overlook  any  of  the 
meritorious  parties  engaged  in  these  national  expeditions — 
above  all,  the  gallant  adventurers  who  have  encountered  their 
dangers.  S»  R.  . 
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Art.  VI L — A  Penal  Code:  prepared  by  the  Indian  Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  published  by  Command  of  the  Governor-General 
of  India  in  Council.    Calcutta,  1837. 

TT  has  been  for  some  time,  we  suspect,  the  opinion  of  all  who 
■^  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  vexata  quaslio  of  codification, 
that,  from  a  question  of  Theory,  it  has  now  passed  into  one  of 
Practice.  The  possibility  of  making  a  code  (for  the  possibility 
only,  and  not  the  advantage,  was  contested)  has  long  since  been 
OS  well  proved  as  words  can  prove  it,  and  can  only  be  made  more 
evident  by  actually  trying  to  do  that  which,  until  done,  the 
world  will  never  believe  can  be  done,  at  least  well  enough  to  be 
worth  doing.  And  such,  in  truth,  has  been  the  history  of  most 
great  improvements  in  human  affairs.  That  civilization  should 
exist  without  slavery,  or  a  great  state  without  monarchical 
government,  were  not  generally  believed  possible,  until  seen 
realized.  The  multitude,  justly  distrustful  of  their  own  capacity 
to  decide  upon  the  evidence  of  general  reasoning,  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  demonstrations  of  the  practicability  of  any  great  thing 
hitherto  undone.  And  among  such  things  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  laws  of  any  country  into  a  set  of  written  enactments  pro- 
ceeding from  the  direct  authority  of  the  legislature^  must  as  yet  be 
considered.  Of  the  points  usually  insisted  upon  by  the  later 
opponents  of  codification,  the  one  perhaps  in  which  they  have 
been  the  most  successful  is  in  showing  that  the  Code  Napoleon 
(though  a  prodigious  improvement  upon  the  old  French  law)  is  no 
code,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word :  for  as  it  does  not  define 
the  technical  terms  it  makes  use  of^  but  leaves  their  meaning  and 
extent  to  be  determined  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  law  can  only  be  obtained,  as  in  England, 
by  a  study  of  precedents  and  cases ;  and  it  has  even  been  found 
worth  while  to  reprint  large  editions  of  the  old  law  books,  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
judges  proceed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  so-called  code.  To 
franie  a  body  of  statute  law  which  should  need  no  such  adven- 
titious aid ;  which  should  contain  in  itself  all  the  law  that  is 
necessary,  all  that  the  judge  requires  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  legislator  when  he  knows  the  facts  of  the  particu- 
lar case ;  this  would  be  to  construct  a  code.  But  this,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  been  the  object  aimed  at  in  any  of  the  modern 
European  attempts  at  codification^  anterior  to  the  one  now 
before  us. 

It  is  because  the  present  is  an  attempt  to  attain  that  object, 
and  (so  far  as  we  can  yet  venture  to  judge)  an  eminently  successful 
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one,  that  we  are  anxious  to  invite  to  it  tlie  attention  and  the 
criticism  of  jurists,  and  of  persons  practically  conversant  with  the 
interpretation  of  laneuage.  We  believe  that  this  proposed 
Penal  Code  has  solved  the  problem ;  that  it  has  actually  done, 
so  far  as  the  penal  branch  of  law  is  concerned,  that  which 
was  denied  to  be  possible,  namely,  to  frame  adequate  definitions 
of  offences,  expressed  1ft  general  language:  definitions  sufiS- 
ciently  accurate,  to  leave  no  doubt  that  complete  accuracy  U 
attainable.  Doubtless,  ad  there  are  imperfections  in  all  works, 
and  especially  in  all  such  works,  examination  will  not  fail  to  de* 
tect,  or  experience  disclose,  cases  needful  to  be  provided  for, 
which  the  framers  of  these  definitions  have  overlooked ;  but  the 
emendations  necessary  to  include  siich  cases,  can  be  iriade  with^ 
out  disarranging  the  plan  or  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  the  ^ode ; 
and  that  is  enough. 

The  Indian  Law  Commissioners  ate  a  body  of  five  persons, 
appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  last  Charter  Act  to  frame  a 
code  of  law  for  the  inhabitants  of  India.  The  propriety  of  such 
a  measure  at  the  particular  juncture,  appears  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  liberty  then  first  granted  to  Englishmen,  for  settling 
in  India  without  license  from  the  East  India  Company.  The 
great  influx  of  Europeans  which  was  expected  to  ensue,  im- 
pressed upon  the  framers  of  the  Charter  Act  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  so  revising  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  India,  as  on 
the  one  hand  to  leave  Englishmen  no  just  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  which  they  inight  cortie 
to  live,  and  on  the  other  to  afford  effectual  protection  lo  the 
natives  against  their  encroachments.  The  anomaly  of  exempt- 
ing Europeans  from  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  the  country,  and 
gfiving  them  separate  ones  of  their  own,  was  utterly  indefensible 
in  principle ;  it  had  been  found  productive  of  the  most  serious 
oppression  and  denial  of  justice  to  the  natives,  in  cases  affecting 
Europeans,  even  under  the  more  limited  access  to  the  country 
which  the  latter   had   hitherto   enjoyed ;    and  now,   when  the 

fovernment  was  no  longer  to  have  either  the  privilege  of  pro- 
ibiting  the  immigration  of  persons  objectionable  in  point  of 
character,  or  that  of  supplying  the  defect  of  legal  control  by 
an  arbitrary  power  of  banishment,  it  became  an  imperative  duty 
to  withdraw  all  legal  immunities  from  Europeans ;  to  subject 
them  to  the  only  tribunals  accessible  to  the  people,  and  (so  far 
as  possible)  to  the  only  laws  which  those  tribunals  were,  or 
could  be  made,  competent  to  administer. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  more  especial  and  peculiar  motive  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  this  Commission  of  codification.  To  this 
inducement,  however,  we  believe  may  be  added,  without  any  undue 
compliment  to  the  parties  concerned,  a  sense  of  the  importance 
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6t  the  object  in  itself,  and  of  the  value  of  any  experiment  which 
might  tend  to  accelerate  its  successful  accomplishment.  We  are 
t^e  more  inclined  to  ascribe  this  honourable  motive  to  the  authors 
of  the  measure,  inasmuch  as  Mr  Charles  Hay  Cameron,  the  only 
gentleman  who  was  sent  from  England  specifically  as  a  membeif 
of  the  Commission  (and  whose  remarkable  qualifications  for 
such  a  post,  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
bim  and  of  the  subject)  was  recommended  to  the  choice  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  ministry,  by  the  complete  reforiii 
which  he,  as  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry,  had  advised,  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  effected,  in  the  courts  of  justice  and 
judicial  procedure  of  Ceylon.  Alone  of  all  known  countries, 
thAt  British  colony  now  actually  enjoys  a  judicial  system  con- 
structed on  the  best  conceptions  of  philosophic  jurists — a  system 
in  which,  without  any  servile  deference  for  the  authority  of 
Bentham,  the  principal  improvements  mkde  in  the  theory  of  the 
Subject  by  that  great  man  have  been,  with  due  consideration  of 
local  circumstances,  adopted  and  carried  into  practice.  The 
system  is  understood  to  have  worked  admirably  during  the  few 
years  it  has  been  in  operation ;  and  the  introdnction  of  it  does 
honour  to  the  Colonial  OflSce.  The  operations  of  the  Indian  Law 
Commission  are  adding  a  second  instance  in  support  of  a  predic- 
tion once  made,  that  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  empire  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  many  reforms,  long  before  the  much  more 
compact  masses  of  private  interest  which  oppose  themselves  to 
such  changes  at  home,  will  permit  the  motner  country  to  share 
in  them. 

It  was  judiciously  considered  fitting  that,  of  the  five  Com- 
itnissioners  who  were  appointed  to  give  laws  to  India,  three  should 
be  Company's  servants,  of  tried  abilities  and  the  requisite  local 
knowledge;  while  the  remaining  two  should  be  persons  sent 
frotii  England,  and  conversant  with  the  general  principles  of  law- 
making. Of  these  two  Mr  Cameron  was  one ;  the  other  was 
Mr  Macaulay,  who,  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India,  assumed,  in  addition  to  his  rather 
ifearfty  functions  as  such,  that  of  President  of  the  Law  Com- 
mission. Mr  Cameron's  health  having  prevented  him  from 
faking  part  in  the  later  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  the  letter 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  which  accompanies  the  pro- 
ject of  a  penal  code,  is  signed  only  by  the  other  four  members; 
tod  a  greater  share  of  the  labour  of  completion  than  was  at  first 
anticipated  has  devolved  upon  the  accomplished  President  of  the 
Commission,  whose  style,  pruned  of  whatever  would  be  unsuitable 
fcf  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand^  is  distinctly  visible  in  every 
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part  of  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  it  was  possible  that  style 

should  be  discernible. 

It  is  not  in  its  particular  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
India,  but  as  a  specimen  of  codification  in  general,  that  this  pro* 
posed  body  of  penal  law  has  claims  on  the  attention  of  tlie  English 
reader.  We  shall  therefore  omit  all  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  punishments,  whether  as  to  quality  or  quantity^ 
and  shall  confine  our  notice  to  the  definitions  of  offences,  and  the 
nomenclature  and  expression  of  the  code  at  large. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  of  a  general  kind,  comprising  all 
those  explanations  and  directions  which  may  be  given  once  for 
all ;  and  which,  in  an  unsystematic  mass  of  enactments  like  the 
English  statute  book,  are  either  said  over  again  in  every  statute 
(sometimes  even  in  every  clause  of  every  statute)  or  left  unsaid 
altoe^ether.  Such,  for  instance,  are  these — "  Thepronoun  he  is 
used  of  any  person,  whether  male  or  female.'*  "  The  word  man 
denotes  a  male  human  being  of  any  age ;  the  word  woman  de- 
notes a  female  human  being  of  any  age."  ^^  The  words  to  do  a 
thing  denote  omissions  as  well  as  acts."  '^  The  word  act  denotes 
as  well  a  series  of  acts  as  a  single  act ;  the  word  omission  denotes 
as  well  a  series  of  omissions  as  a  single  omission."  These  simple 
instances,  with  many  of  a  more  complicated  character,  compose 
the  first  chapter,  entitled  "General  Explanations."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  generalities  are  comprised  in  the  three  succeeding^ 
chapters — "  Of  Punishments ;"  "  General  Exceptions^"  and 
"  Of  Abetment."  In  these  chapters  some,  though  not  many 
terms,  which  require  definition,  are  left  undefined,  the  definition 
in  those  instances  properly  belonging  not  to  the  penaU  but  to  the 
civil  code,  which  has  not  yet  been  commenced ;  and  in  general 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  since  all  offences  are  such  by  virtue  of 
their  being  violations  of  rights,  the  attempt  to  define  ofifences 
until  rights  have  been  defined  (which  is  the  business  of  the  civil 
code),  must  be  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties;  but  this  code 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  surmountuig  these  difficulties 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Under 
the  chapter  of  "General  Exceptions"  we  fear  that  offences  by 
culpable  negligence  would  in  many  cases  escape  punishment ; 
but  culpable  negligence,  when  productive  of  actual  mischief,  is 
itself,  in  the  more  serious  cases,  made  a  distinct  offence  by  the 
subsequent  cliapters  of  the  code ;  and  in  minor  cases  It  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  liability  to 
a  civil  action  for  damages  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  remaining  chapters  (chap,  v  to  xxvi)  are  those  which  treat 
of  the  separate  classes  of  offences ;  and  the  best  mode  of  exhibit- 
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i«g  the  peculiarities  and  the  general  execution  of  the  code  will 
be  to  extract  at  length  the  first  section  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  chapters — the  section  "  Of  Offences  affecting 
Life." — 

"'294.  Whoever  does  any  act,  or  omits  what  he  is  legally  bound 
to  do,  with  the  intention  of  thereby  causing,  or  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  likely  thereby  to  cause,  the  death  of  any  person,  and  does 
by  such  act  or  omission  cause  the  death  of  any  person,  is  said  to 
commit  the  offence  of  *  voluntary  culpable  homicide.'  " 

"  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"  (a),  A  lays  sticks  and  turf  over  a  pit,  with  the  intention  of  thereby 
causing  death,  or  with  the  knowledge  that  death  is  likely  to  be  thereby: 
caused.  Z,  believing  the  ground  to  be  firm,  treads  on  it,  falls  in,  and  is 
kilM.     A  has  committed  the  offence  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide. 

"  (6),  A,  with  the  intention  or  knowledge  aforesaid,  relates  agitating 
tidings  to  Z,  who  is  in  a  critical  stage  of  a  dangerous  illness.  Z  dies  in  con-^ 
sequence.    A  has  committed  the  oflTence  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide. 

'*  fc).  A,  with  the  intention  or  knowledge  aforesaid,  gives  Z  his  choice 
whetner  Z  will  kill  himself,  or  suiier  lingering  torture.  Z  kills  himself  in 
consequence.     A  has  committed  the  offence  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide. 

"  (d).  A,  with  the  intention  or  knowledge  aforesaid,  falsely  deposes  before 
a  court  of  justice  that  be  saw  Z  commit  a  capital  crime.  Z  is  convicted  and 
executed  in  consequence.  A  has  committed  the  offence  of  voluntary  culpable 
homicide. 

**  (e),  A  is  hired  to  guide  Z  through  a  jungle.  In  the  midst  of  the  juni^le, 
A,  no  circumstance  havipg  occurred  to  release  him  from  his  legal  obligation 
to  guide  Z  through  the  jungle,  with  such  intention  or  knowledge  as  aforesaid, 
leaves  Z.  Z  dies  in  consequence.  A  has  committed  the  offence  of  voluntary 
culpable  homicide. 

•*  (f).  A  being  legally  bound  to  furnish  food  to  Z,  who  is  the  mother  of  a 
sucking  child,  omits  to  furnish  her  with  food,  intending  or  knowing  it  to  be 
likely  that  Z's  death  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  omission.  Z  survives, 
but  the  child  is  starved  to  death  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  milk,  which 
is  caused  by  A*s  omission.  Here,  even  if  A  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  child,  be  has  committed  the  offence  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide. 

•*  (ff).  A  keeps  Z  in  wrongful  confinement,  and  is,  therefore,  legally  bound 
(see  clause  338)  to  furnish  Z  with  what  he  knows  to  be  necessary  to  prevent 
Z  from  being  in  danger  of  death.  A  knowing  that  Z  is  likely  to  die  if 
medical  advice  be  not  procured,  illegally  omits  to  procure  such  advice.  Z 
dies  in  consequence.  A  has  committed  the  offence  of  voluntary  culpable 
homicide. 

*'  (h),  A  knows  Z  to  be  behind  a  bush.  B  does  not  know  it.  A,  intend- 
ing to  cause,  or  knowing  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause,  Z's  death,  induces  B 
to  fire  at  the  bubb.  B  fires  and  kills  Z.  Here,  B  may  be  guilty  of  no  offence, 
or  if  his  firing  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  rash  act,  he  may  be  guilty  of 
the  offence  defined  in  clause  304.  But  A  has  committed  the  offence  of  volun- 
tary culpable  homicide."  •  > 


*'  The  cafies  of  justifiable  homicide  are  not  defined  in  this  chapter,  having  been 
provided  for  in  the  chapter  of  General  Exceptions. 
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^^  295.  Voluntary  culpable  homicide  is  ^  murdef  /  uul^^s  it  jb«  «f 
Qn^  of  the  three  mitigated  descriptions  hereinafter  enumerated;  that 
is  to  say, 

"  Ftrsty  Manslaughter ; 

"  Secondly y  Voluntary  culpable  homicide  by  consent  5 

**  Thirdly^  Voluntary  culpable  homicide  in  defence. 

"  296.  If  a  person,  by  doing  anything  which  he  intends  or 
knows  to  be  likely  to  cause  death,  commits  voluntary  culpable 
homicide  on  a  person  whose  death  he  neither  intends  nor  knows  him- 
self to  be  likely  to  cause,  the  voluntary  culpable  homicide  committed 
by  the  offender  is  of  the  same  description  of  which  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  caused  the  death  whicn  he  intended  or  knew  himself 
to  be  likely  to  cause. 

"  297.  Voluntary  culpable  homicide  is  *  manslaughter,'  when  it 
is  committed  on  grave  and  sudden  provocation,  by  causing  the 
death  of  the  person  who  gave  that  provocation. 

"  ExPLAXATiON. — Provocation  is  designated  as  *  grave'  when  it 
14  such  as  would  be  likely  to  move  a  person  of  ordinary  temper  to 
violent  passion,  and  is  not  given  by  anything  done  in  obedience  to 
the  law,  or  by  anything  authorised  by  the  law  of  civil  or  criminal 
procedure,  or  by  anything  done  by  a  public  servant*  in  the  exercise 
of  the  lawful  powers  of  such  public  servant,  or  by  anything  done  by 
any  person  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  defence,  f  against 
the  offender. 


"  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


"  (a).  A,  under  the  influence  of  passion  excited  by  a  provocation  given  by 
Zf  intentionally  kills  Y,  Z's  child.     This  is  not  manslaughter,  but  murder. 

"  (6).  A  is  lawfully  arrested  by  Z,  a  bailiff.  A  is  excited  to  sudden 
and  violent  passion  by  the  arrest,  and  voluntarily  kills  Z.  This  is  not  man- 
slaughter, but  murder. 

"  (c).  A  appears  as  a  witness  before  Z,  a  magistrate.  Z  says  that  be  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  A's  deposition,  and  that  A  has  perjured  himself.  A  is 
inoved  to  sudden  passion  by  these  words,  and  kills  Z.  This  is  not  man- 
slaughter, but  murder. 

"  (cf).  A  attempts  to  pull  Z's  nose.  Z,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
private  defence,  strikes  A.  A  is  moved  to  sudden  and  violent  passion  by  the 
blow,  and  kills  Z.     This  is  not  manslaughter,  but  murder. 

"  (c).  Z  strikes  B.  B  is  by  this  provocation  excited  to  violent  rage.  A, 
a  bystander,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  B's  rage  in  order  to  cause  Z's 
death,  puts  a  knife  into  B's  hand.  B  kills  Z  with  the  knife.  Here,  B  may 
have  committed  only  manslaughter,  but  A  has  committed  murder. 

"  (y*).  Y  ^ves  grave  and  sudden  provocation  to  A.  A,  on  this  provocation, 
fires  a  pistol  at  Y,  neither  intending  nor  knowing  himself  to  be  likely  to  kill 
Zp  who  is  near  him  but  out  of  sight.  A  kills  Z.  Here,  A  has  committed 
manslaughter." 

*  Who  are  to  be  considered  public  servants  has  been  stated  in  the  chapter 
General  Explanations. 

f  The  right  of  private  defence  has  been  defined,  and  the  necessary  provisions 
■uule  for  it,  in  the  chapter  Qeneral  Exceptions, 
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<<  298.  Voluntary  culpable  homicide  is  ^  voluntary  culpable 
homicide  by  consent/  when  the  person  whose  death  is  caused,  being 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  suffers  death,  or  takes  the  risk  of  death, 
by  his  own  choice  : 

"  Provided, 

"  First  J  That  the  offender  does  not  induce  the  person  whose 
death  is  caused  to  make  that  choice,  by  directly  or  indirectly  put- 
ting that  person  in  fear  of  any  injury ;  * 

"  Secondly  J  That  the  person  whose  death  has  been  caused  is  not, 
from  youth,  mental  imbecility,  derangement,  intoxication,  or  pas- 
sion, unable  to  understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his 
choice ; 

"  Thirdly  J  That  the  offender  does  not  know  that  the  person 
whose  death  is  caused  was  induced  to  make  the  choice  by  any  de- 
.  caption,  or  concealment  | 

"  Fow^hly^  That  the  offender  does  not  conceal  from  the  person 
whose  death  is  caused  anything  which  the  offender  knew  to  be 
likely  to  cause  that  person  to  change  his  mind. 

"  Explanation.— Voluntary  culpable  homicide  committed  by 
inducing  a  person  voluntarily  to  put  himself  tp  death  is  voluntary 
culpable  homicide  by  consent,  except  when  it  is  murder. 

"  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

-f  (a).  Z,  a  Hindoo  widow,  consents  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse  of  her 
husband.  A  kindles  the  pile.  Here  A  has  committed  voluntary  culpable 
homicide  by  consent. 

"  (b),  A>  by  instigation,  voluntarily  causes  Z,  a  child  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  commit  suicide.  Here,  on  account  of  Z'9  youth,  the  offence  cannot 
be  voluntary  culpable  homicide  by  consent.  A  has  therefore  committed 
murder. 

'•  (c).  A,  by  deceiving  Z  into  a  belief  that  Z*8  family  have  perished  at  sea, 
voluntarily  causes  Z  to  commit  suicide.  Here,  on  account  of  the  deception 
pcactiscd  by  A,  the  oifence  cannot  be  voluntary  culpable  homicide  by  consent. 
A  has  therefore  committed  murder. 

"  299.  Voluntary  culpable  homicide  is  *  voluntary  culpable 
homicide  in  defence,'  when  it  is  committed  by  causing  death  under 
such  circumstances  that  such  causing  of  death  would*  be  no  offence 
if  the  right  of  private  defence  extended  to  the  voluntary  causing  of 
death  in  cases  of  assault  not  falling  under  any  of  the  descriptions 
enumerated  in  clause  76,  or  in  cases  of  theft,  mischief,  or  criminal 
trespass,  not  falling  under  any  of  the  descriptions  enumerated  in 
clause  79. 


"  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


"  (a).  Z  attempts  to  horsewhip  4*  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
grievous  hurtf  to  A.    A  draws  out  a  pistol.     Z  persists  in  the  assault.    A, 

*  It^urpt  defined  in  the  chapter  Otneral  Explanations, 

f  Grievous  hurt,  defined  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  Code.  The  right  of 
private  de&noe  extends  to  the  voluntary  causing  of  death  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
danger  of"  grievous  hurt.'* 
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believing  in  good  faith  that  he  can  by  no  other  means  prerent  himsdf  fiK>ra 
behig  horsewhipped,  shoots  Z  dead.  A  has  committed  voluntary  culpable 
homicide  in  defence. 

'*  (b),  Z  commits  simple  theft  on  A's  horse,  and  rides  away  with  it.  Here 
A  has  a  right  of  private  defence  which  lasts  till  either  Z  can  effect  his 
retreat  with  the  property,  or  till  A  can  recover  his  horse,  but  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  infliction  of  death,  inasmuch  as  A  is  in  no  danger  of  death  or 
hurt.  A  pursues  Z,  and,  not  being  able  to  overtake  him,  shoots  him  dead. 
A  has  committed  voluntary  culpable  homicide  in  defence.  * 

"  (c).  Z  commits  an  assault,  not  of  a  dangerous  description,  on  A. 
A,  knowing  that  he  can  defend  himself  from  the  assault  without  killing  Z, 
kills  Z.  Here,  as  A's  act  would  be  an  oflence  even  if  the  right  of  pnvate 
defence  in  cases  of  assault  of  the  descriptions  not  enumerated  in  clause  76 
extended  to  the  voluntary  infliction  of  death,  A  has  committed  voluntary  cul- 
pable homicide,  which  is  not  voluntary  culpable  homicide  in  defence,  but 
which,  according  to  the  circumstances,  will  be  manslaughter  or  murder." 

*^  300.  Whoever  commits  murder  shall  be  punished  with  death, 
or  transportation  for  life,  or  rigorous  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine.* 

"  301.  Whoever  commits  manslaughter  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description,  f  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  fourteen  years,  or  fine,  or  both. 

**  302.  Whoever  commits  voluntary  culpable  homicide  by  con- 
sent shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description,  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  fourteen  years  and  must  not  be  less 
than  two  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

"  303.  Whoever  commits  voluntary  culpable  homicide  in  defence 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  ot  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  fourteen  years,  or  fine,  or  both. 

"  304.  Whoever  causes  the  death  of  any  person  by  any  act  or 
any  illegal  omission,  which  act  or  omission  was  so  rash  or  negligent 
as  to  indicate  a  want  of  due  regard  for  human  life,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  ex- 
tend to  two  years,  or  fine,  or  both. 

"  305.  If  the  act  or  illegal  omission  whereby  death  is  caused 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  preceding  clause,  be,  apart  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  caused  death,  an  ofience  other  than 
the  ofience  defined  in  clause  327,  or  an  attempt  to  commit  an 
ofience,  the  ofiender  shall  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  the  ofience 
so  committed  or  attempted,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
by  the  last  preceding  clause. 

"  Explanation. — In  cases  in  which  the  doing  of  a  certain  thing 
and  the  attempting  to  do  that  thing  are  distinct  offences,  if  the  offence 


•  See  clause  50,  **  Where  no  sum  is  expressed  to  which  a  fine  may  extend,  the 
ainount  of  fine  to  which  the  offender  is  liable  is  unlimited."  The  reasons  for  not 
fixing,  (in  general)  a  maximum  of  fine  are  excellently  stated  in  (me  of  the  ConiiAi»- 
sion's  notes. . 

t  The  two  descriptions  of  imprisonment,  simple  and  rigorous,  are  defined  in  the 
chapter  Of  Punithmtntt, 
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defined  in  the  last  preceding  clause  be  committed  in  the  attempting 
to  do  that  thing,  the  additional  punishment  to  which  the  offender 
is  liable  is  the  punishment  not  of  attempting  to  do  that  thing,  but  of 
doing  that  thing. 

"  ILLUSTRATION. 

"  A  uses  force  to  Z,  a  woman,  inteDding  to  ravish  her.  He  does  not 
ravish  her,  but  commits  the  offence  defined  in  clause  304.  Here  the  term 
of  imprisonment  to  which  A  has  made  himself  liable  is  to  be  regulated  not 
bj  the  term  of  imprisonment  assigned  to  the  offence  of  attempting  to  ravish* 
but  by  the  term  of  imprisonment  assigned  to  actual  rape,  that  is  to  say,  A  is 
liable  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  two  years. 

"  306.  If  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age,  any  insane  person, 
any  delirious  person,  any  idiot,  or  any  person  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, commits  suicide,  whoever  previously  abets  by  aid*  the  com- 
mission of  such  suicide  shall  be  punished  with  death  or  transpor- 
tation for  life,  or  rigorous  imprisonment  for  life,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine. 

"  307.  If  any  person  commits  suicide,  whoever  previously  abets 
by  aid  the  commission  of  suicide  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  four- 
teen years,  and  must  not  be  less  than  two  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine. 

"  308.  Whoever  does  any  act,  or  omits  what  he  is  legally  bound 
to  do,  with  such  intention  or  knowledge  and  under  such  circum- 
stances that  if  he  by  that  act  or  omission  caused  death,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  murder,  and  carries  that  act  or  omission  to  such  a 
length  as  at  the  ti^e  of  carrying  it  to  that  length  he  contemplates 
as  sufficient  to  cause  death,  shsQl  be  punished  with  transportation 
for  life,  or  with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  life,  and  must  not  be  less  than  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine. 

"  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"  (a).  A,  intending  to  murder  Z  by  means  of  a  spring  gun,  purchases  such 
a  gun.  A  has  not  yet  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  clause.  A  sets 
the  gun  loaded  in  Z's  path^  and  leaves  it  there.  A  has  committed  the  offence 
defined  in  this  clause. 

"  (b).  A,  intending  to  murder  Z  by  poison,  purchases  poison,  and  mixes 
the  same  with  food  which  remains  in  A's  keeping.  A  has  not  yet  committed 
the  offence  defined  in  this  clause.  A  places  the  food  on  Z's  table,  or  de- 
livers it  to  Z's  servants  to  place  it  on  Z's  table.  A  has  committed  the  offence 
defined  in  this  clause. 

"  309.  Whoever  does  any  act,  or  omits  what  he  is  legally  bound 
to  do,  with  such  intention  or  knowledge  and  under  such  circum- 
stances that  if  he,  by  that  act  or  omission,  caused  death,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide,  and  carries  that  act  or 
omission  to  such  a  length  as  at  the  time  of  carrying  it  to  that  len^h 
he  contemplates  as  sufficient  to  cause  death,  shall  be  punished  with 

*  Prtvieuily  abett  by  aid:  for  the  definition,  see  the  chapter  OfAbttmtnU 
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ixptpriBonment  of  either  description,  for  a  term  which  IXI&7  aKtm4  to 
three  years,  or  fine,  or  both. 

"  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"  (a).  A,  on  grave  and  sudden  provocation,  fires  a  pistol  9t  Z,  under  such 
circumstances  that  if  he  thereby  caused  death  he  would  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter.   A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  clause. 

"  (6).  A  lights  a  pile  prepared  for  a  Suttee,  under  such  circumstances  that 
if  he  thereby  caused  death  he  would  be  guilty  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide 
by  consent.    A  has  committed  the  ofience  defined  in  this  clause. 

"  (c).  A  pursues  a  thief,  and  fires  at  him,  under  such  circumstances  that 
if  he  killed  the  thief  he  would  commit  voluntary  culpable  homicide  in  de- 
fence.   A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  clause. 

<^  310.  Whoever  belongs  or  has  at  any  time  belonged  to  any  gang 
of  persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  bvelihood  by  in- 
veigling and  murdering  travellers  in  order  to  take  the  property  of 
such  travellers,  is  designated  as  a  ^Thug.' 

^^311.  Whoever  is  a  Thug  shall  be  punished  with  transportation 
for  life,  or  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  life,  and  shall  also 
be  liable  to  fine." 

What  first  strikes  the  eye  in  this  long  extract,  is  the  happy 
inventipi^  of  appending  authoritative  examples  by  way  of  Illus- 
tration, to  all  tnose  enactments  of  the  code  which  require  them : 
an  i4ea  by  which  the  advantages  pf  general  language,  and  those 
whidi  English  statutes  vainly  seek  to  attain  by  an  enumeration 
of  particulars,  are  happily  blended;  and  which,  besides  the 
greater  certainty  and  distinctness  given  to  the  legislator's  mean- 
ing, solves  the  aifficult  problem  of  making  the  body  of  the  laws 
I)  popular  book,  at  once  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  Simple  as  this  contrivance  is,  it  escaped  the  sagacity  of 
Bentham,  so  lertile  in  ingenious  combinations  of  detail.  As  the 
Commissioners  say,  in  their  introductory  letter  to  the  Govern- 
ment— 

<<  The  definitions  and  enacting  clauses  contain  the  whole  law. 
The  illustrations  make  nothing  law  which  would  not  be  law  without 
them.  They  only  exhibit  the  law  in  full  action,  and  show  what  its 
efiects  will  be  on  the  events  of  common  life.  .  .  .  The  illus- 
trations will  lead  the  mind  of  the  student  through  the  same  steps 
by  which  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  law  proceeded,  and 
may  sometimes  show  him  that  a  phrase  which  may  have  struck 
him  sks  uncouth,  or  a  distinction  which  he  may  have  thought  idle, 
was  deliberately  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  including  or  excluding 
a  large  class  of  important  cases.  .  •  .  Thus  the  code  will  be 
at  once  a  statute  oook  and  a  collection  of  decided  cases.  The 
decided  cases  in  the  code  will  difier  from  the  decided  cases  in  the 
English  law  books  in  two  most  important  points.  In  the  ^rst 
place,  our  illustrations  are  never  intended  to  supply  any  omission  in 
the  written  law,  aor  do  they  ever,  in  our  opioiofi,  pat  a  tW9i9  on 
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the  written  law.  They  are  merely  ingtanoes  of  the  practical  appli-^ 
cation  of  the  written  law  to  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Secondly,  they 
are  cases  decided,  not  by  the  judges,  but  by  the  legislature,  by 
(hose  who  make  the  law,  and  who  must  know  more  certainly  than 
any  judge  can  know,  what  the  law  is  which  they  mean  to  make." 

With  what  degree  of  perfection  the  definitions  contained  in 
th^  section  which  we  have  cited,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  code^ 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  framers,  we  now  leave  it  to  competent 
judges  to  decide.  We  are  sure  that  all  such  persons  will  find, 
even  in  the  little  we  have  quoted,  enough  to  satisfy  them  that 
their  labour  will  not  be  uselessly  employed  in  perfecting  a  work 
which  is  already  so  considerable  an  advance  on  all  which  has  pre- 
ceded in  its  kind.  The  Indian  Government  has  caused  the  Code 
to  be  printed  and  widely  circulated  throughout  India,  and  has 
publicly  invited  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  all  parties  com- 
petent to  give  them.  But  in  this  country  also,  there  is  a  Com- 
piis^ion  for  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law ;  which  certainly  has 
not  yet  effected  anything  upon  a  par  with  the  expectations  held 
out  at  the  time  of  its  appointment.  A  direction  from  the  Home 
Secretary  to  these  Commissioners,  to  report  upon  the  present 
Code,  would  give  India  the  benefit  of  their  criticisms,  would  put 
into  their  hands  a  most  valuable  aid  for  the  performance  of  their 
own  work,  and  would  be  no  inconsiderable  test  of  their  fitness  to 

ferform  it.  Moreover,  both  Mr  Macaulay,  and  the  ablest  of  the 
ndian  members  of  the  Commission,  Mr  Macleod  (who,  we  have 
the  best  authority  for  stating,  took  a  most  active  part  and 
ri^ndered  signal  service  in  the  concoction  of  the  Code,)  are  now 
in  England.  A  government  which  should  make  any  new  ap-* 
pointments,  either  to  the  Criminal  Law  Commission,  or  to  any 
other  body  constituted  for  Law  Reform,  without  ascertaining 
whether  mese  gentlemen,  or  either  of  them,  were  willing  to 
ferve  on  it,  would  do  little  honour  to  its  own  discernment* 
Their  services,  if  attainable  (of  which  we  ourselves  know  nothing), 
would  be  secured  without  delay,  by  any  government  really  in 
earnest  about  the  Reform  of  the  Law. 

The  notes  to  the  Code,  containing  the  reasons  for  such  of  its 
provisions  a^  seemed  to  require  explanation  or  defence,  are 
nearly  as  voluminous  as  the  text.  They  are  very  able  and 
valuable  essays,  and,  we  think,  rarely  fail  successfully  to 
vindicate  everything  in  the  Code,  the  propriety  of  wjiich  might 
otherwise  have  appeared  doubtful.  In  one  case,  we  think  the 
defence  eminently  unsuccessful ;  and  probably  other  such  cases 
might  be  found.  By  the  proposed  Code,  nothmg  which  is  true  is 
a  bbel ;  or  rather  (for  th^  Commissioners  do  not  adopt  that  moat 
iU-dio«en  word  frop  f^glisb  law)  is  deffOAatioo :  no  aetjipQ  fsan 
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be  maintained  or  penalty  inflicted  for  attackfi  on  reputation,  un^ 
less  the  court,  having  entered  into  the  evidence  of  truth  or  false- 
hood, pronounces  the  imputation  to  be  false.     And  the  Commis- 
missioners  defend  this  provision  at  some  length  in  their  notes ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  fails  to  convince  \t%.     Nothing  can  be 
more  proper  than  that  the  truth  of  a  chaise  should  be  its  justifi- 
cation) in  all  cases  in  which  either  a  court  of  justice  or  the  public 
are  competent  judges  of   the  subject.      But  in   matters  which 
relate  to  private  life,  how  can  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  made 
cognizant  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the  morality  or  imuio** 
rality  of  the  act  principally  depend  ?     Take  the  case  of  a  family 
quarrel,  for  example ; — who  is  to  blame,  and  in  what  degree,  are 
questions  depending  upon  the  previous  character  and  relations  of 
the  parties — upon  states  of  feeling  produced  perhaps  by  long  trains 
of  circumstances,  not  one  of  which  can  be  given  in  evidence,  or 
if  it  were,  could  be  duly  estimated  by  any  one  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  parties.     Let  any  candid  person  ask  himself, 
how  &r  advanced  he  would  be,   in  any  such  case  that  he   is 
well  acquainted  with,  towards  forming  a  just  estimation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  parties,  if  he   knew  only  such  naked  facts  as 
would  have  admitted  of  being  proved  in  a  court  of  justice?  And 
this  in  fact  is  the  principal  reason  for  leaving  any  immoralities 
whatever  exempt  from  legal  punishment     If  any  sort  of  act  is 
really  blamable,  and  if  the  circumstances  which  make  it  such  can 
be  so  clearly  discriminated  and  made  apparent  to  third  parties, 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  judicial  investigation  and  proof,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  not  making  that  kind 
of  act  an  offence  under  the  Penal  Code.     But  to  do  justice  to 
this  subject  would  require  a  much  longer  discussion  than  can 
properly  find  a  place  here. 

That  many  other  defects  must  necessarily  be  found  in  this 
Code,  its  framers  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  the  last  persons  to 
deny ;  and  the  first  to  hail  any,  even  hostile,  criticism,  whidi 
might  furnish  valuable  suggestions  for  its  amendment.  Unfor- 
nately,  few  of  the  attacks  of  which  it  has  yet  been  the  subject, 
either  from  the  Calcutta  or  the  London  press,  bear,  so  far  as 
they  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  marks  of  any  but  the  worst 
motives  and  spirit.  They  mostly  appear  to  proceed  directly  or 
indirectly  from  that  party  of  English  in  India,  to  protect  the 
natives  against  whose  rapacity  and  tyranny,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  but  most  bounden  duties  of  the  Indian  Government ; 
and  who  are  now  venting,  against  what  tliey  consider  as  mainly 
the  work  of  Mr  Macaulay,  the  spleen  excited  by  the  part  he 
tobk  in  framing  what  they  call  the  '*  Black  Act;"  itself  but  one, 
and  not  a  very  considerable,  step  towards  executing  the  declared 
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intention  of  Parliament  for  placing  Europeans  and  natives  under 
one  equal  law.  It  gave  us  muck  regret  that  so  upright  and  able  a 
supporter  of  the  popular  cause  as  Mr  Ward,  should  have  made  him- 
self, on  thissubject,  the  organ  in  Parliament  of  a  handful  of  foreigners 
attempting  to  make  themselves  a  privileged  oligarchy  in  a  coun- 
try of  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  who,  if  the  exist* 
ence  and  regulations  of  the  East  India  Company  were  not  a  per- 
petual barrier  against  them,  would  be  in  danger,  under  a  con- 
niving or  passive  ministry,  of  establishing  a  domination  as  much 
more  tyrannical  than  that  of  the  English  party  in  Canada  in  the 
worst  of  former  days,  as  the  Hindoos  are  a  more  ignorant  and 
more  passive  people  than  the  French  Canadians.  S. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  The  Industrial  Series.     The  Guide  to  Service* 
The  Maid  of  All  Work.     Charles  Knight     London,  1838. 

2.  Live  and  Let  Live.     By  Miss    Sedgwick.       John  Green- 
London,  1838. 

TN  the  announcement  of  the  ^Industrial  Series/  we  are  told 
-*•  that  its  "  chief  object  is  to  prepare  young  persons  for  the 
choice  of  an  occupation,  by  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar 
duties,  and,  as  far  as  requisite,  in  the  technical  details  of  the 
various  departments  of  Service  or  Trade  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  engaged  as  they  advance  in  life."  It  is  understood 
that  the  young  persons  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  this  Series  are  the  children  educated  in  the  work-house 
schools,  under  the  new  Act:  though  these  publications  are 
equally  suitable  for  all  who  are  entering  upon  the  occupation 
of  trade  or  service,  which  is  to  be  the  business  of  their  lives. 

A  double  benefit  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  such  a  set  of 
books.  Pauper  children,  and  poor  children  generally,  have 
hitherto  been  apprenticed,  or  put  to  service,  without  considera- 
tion, except  in  rare  cases,  for  their  aptitude  for  particular  occu- 
pations. Boys  have  been  parcellea  out  among  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  and  bricklayers,  without  question  whether  some  of 
them  were  not  better  ntted,  as  well  as  more  inclined,  to  be 
printers,  gardeners,  or  apothecaries.  Many  a  girl  may  be  in  the 
scullery,  who  might  have  been  a  treasure  in  the  nursery ;  and 
otliers  may  be  toiling  over  cookery,  whose  eye,  hand,  and  taste 
would  have  fitted  them  for  millinery.     The  young  people  them- 
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selves  do  not  Tisndly  know  how  to  cboose  an  oecupatioiii  if 
choice  were  allowed ;  for  they  are  iffnorant  of  all,  except  per- 
haps the  one  which  they  may  have  witnessed  at  home.  By  the 
circulation  of  these  little  books  kmong  them, — complete  repre- 
sentations as  they  are  of  the  trade  or  service  which  each  has  for 
its  subject, — the  young  people  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea 
of  different  occupations,  and  will  Indicate  tendencies  by  '^hich 
their  guardians  will  be  partly  guided  in  placing  them  out.  The? 
gain  both  to  themselves  and  to  society  will  be  great,  of  havingf 
so  large  a  number  of  individuals  employed  with  some  regard  to 
their  capacity,  rather  than  by  blind  chance. 

The  other  benefit  contemplated  is,  the  furnishing  apprentices 
and  servants,  whether  placed  out  by  charity  or  not,  with  some 
systematic  knowledge  of  their  occupation  at  the  outset,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  pick  up  what  they  can  from  masters  and 
mistresses  who,  whatever  may  be  their  good  qualities,  may  not 
have  the  faculty  of  skilfiil  and  consistent  teacning.      The   en- 
trance of  an  apprentice  upon  his  business,  or  of  a  girl  upon  her 
service,  is  too  often  a  scene  of  bewilderment  to  the  pupil,  and 
irritation  to  the  teacher,  from  want  of  knowledge   on  nie  one 
hand,  and  skill  on  the  other.     This  is  likely  to  be  remedied  by 
the  pupil  having  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  his  work  as  Ae 
master,  and  by  his  being  aware  of  the  purpose  of  each  opera- 
tion confided  to  his  hand.      Though  no  books  can  teach  hina 
skill,  they  can  help  him  to  it  by  giving  him  confidence  in  the 
object  of  each  thing  that  he  does.     The  due  succession  of  ope- 
rations is  known  to  him  beforehand :  and  the  depatrtments  of 
his  business  are  parcelled  out  before  his  mind's  eye.     The  work 
of  the  servant  maid  is,  in  like  manner,  facilitated  by  her  setting 
out  intelligently.     Instead  of  her  wandering  about  the  house, 
and  taking  up  one  thing  after  another  at  the  command  of  her 
mistress,   without  perceiving  connexion   or   end,  she  finds  the 
day's  work  laid  out  with  a  succession  like  that  of  noon  to  morn- 
ing, and  evening  to  noon.      These  books  are  intended  for  pre- 
sents to  younff  people  whom  they  may  concern,  leaving  home 
or  school :  and  if  the   Series  answers  to  the  promise  of  the  few 
forthcoming  numbers  which  we  have  seen,  no  little  improve- 
ment may  be  looked  for  in  the  various  departments  of  traae  and 
service,— iinprovement  in  skill,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  con- 
sequence, improvement  in  spirit  and  temper. 

Considerate  persons  know  that  all  the  imprdvement  which  isf 
likely  to  be  attained,  is  too  little  for  the  needs  of  society  in 
England  at  the  present  time.  The  relation  between  our  em- 
ploying and  employed  classes  is  sufficiently  uncomfortable  to 
annoy  the    most   light-hearted    and  benevolent, — sufficiently 
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^eHloHS  to  alarm  the  braveiit.  T6  siict,  etery  attempt  to  ih^ 
terest  employers  in  the  moral  and  intelleetnal  welfare  of  thfi 
employed,  and  to  enlighten  the  iiiiderstandings,  and  ameliorate 
the  tempers  of  tlie  working  classes,  is  welcome  as  the  risiiig  of 
the  moon  in  a  dark  night.  Though  we  hear  little  said  in  general 
society  on  the  large  subject  of  the  spirit  of  the  poorer  orders^ 
symptoms  of  disturbance  and  fear  meet  the  observation  of  stii- 
dents  of  men  in  almost  every  house  in  the  land.  Rick-burning 
is  the  name  of  the  disease  one  year,  and  Trades*  Unions  ano- 
ther^ while  the  chronic  evil  of  cotrupt  Domestic  Service  con- 
tinues without  intermission.  Now  there  is  a  transportation  and 
recall  of  Dorchester  labourers ;  now  a  procession  m  the  Trades 
to  the  Home-office ;  now  throwing  vitriol  into  people's  eyes, 
compulsory  emigration,  and  systematic  assassination.  Sometime^ 
the  immediate  occasion  is  an  actual  or  desired  Variation  in 
wages :  sometimes  the  New  Poor  Law  serves  as  the  pretext,— 
occasions  which,  be  they  just  or  unjust,  would  not  call  forth 
violence  of  feeling  and  action^  if  the  temper  had  giot  been  pre- 
viously one  of  exasperation. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  richer  and  poorer  classes 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  growth  of  many  centuries.  Both  par- 
ties are  ignorant  and  unjust  in  blaming  any  existing  individuals 
of  their  foes  for  the  ill-temper  of  the  present  hour.  This 
temper  is,  in  all,  original  sin,  imputable  to  a  remote  generation 
of  their  fathers.  It  was  once  true  that  laws  were  made  to 
gratify  the  rich  and  coerce  the  poor ;  and  this  ancient  fact  maked 
the  poor  hate  the  rich  of  the  present  day  as  oppressors.  It 
would  probably  require  a  century  of  unalloyed  good  works  on 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  to  dissolve  this  tradi- 
tionary enmity.  It  has  been  true  from  the  day  that  Cain  rose 
against  Abel,  that  men  have  hated  those  whom  they  have  in- 
jured ;  and  the  lofty  few  of  every  land  have  therefore  always 
misregarded  the  lowly  many,  believing  them  turbulent,  mali- 
cious, inaccessible  to  kindness,  to  be  reached  only  by  flattery^ 
while  deserving  little  but  contempt.  When  not  to  be  used  as 
creatures,  they  have  been  treated  as  foes. — While  the  two  classes 
have  been  thus  regarding  each  other,  nothing  that  an  individual 
here  and  there  could  say  or  do  could  avail  to  improve  the  rela- 
tion. A  just  and  benevolent  employer  finds  his  efforts  spent  in 
vain  upon  the  callous  temper  ana  immovable  prejudices  of  hi^ 
work-people :  and  an  enlightened  operative  may  act  the  me- 
diator for  a  life-time  without  enabling  the  capitalist  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  his  labourers,  or  the  labourers  to  put  faith  in 
their  employer.  The  opposing  currents  of  feeling  are  so  strong 
that  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  make  them  mingle,  but  indivi- 
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dimls  are  carried  along  with  them,  let  the  strongest-kearted 
struggle  as  they  may.  Much  impotent  passion  might  be  saved 
if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  this  mutual  misunderstanding 
is  of  ancient  origin,  and  has  been  crowing  for  centuries, 
nourished  by  many  influences,  and  tenmng  towards  a  radical 
change  (gradually  or  suddenly  produced)  in  the  organization  of 
society.  Not  only  would  much  vituperation  and.  secret  hatred 
be  obviated,  but  those  who  would  fain  see  a  promise  of  a  better 
state  of  things  would  perceive  in  what  direction  they  may  work 
with  some  rational  hope  of  ameliorating  our  social  condition. 
'  Any  one  relation  of  employers  and  employed  serves  as  an 
exponent  of  the  rest  The  principles  and  feelings  which  govern 
the  relation  are  much  alike  in  all.  But  if  there  is  one  which 
more  certainly  than-  any  other  includes  all  the  feelings  which 
liave  descended  through  a  hundred  generations  of  rich  and  poor, 
it  is  that  of  Domestic  Service.  We  have  headed  our  article 
with  its  name,  and  we  propose  to  look  a  little  into  its  actual 
state.  It  is  important,  both  in  itself  and  because  it  is  symptom- 
atic of  some  tilings  out  of  itself. 

One  proof  of  tne  bad  state  of  this  very  relation  is  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  Domestic  Service  is  considered  a  low,  trifling, 
and  almost  ludicrous  one.  Men  know  very  little  about  it,  and 
would  fain  appear  to  know  less  than  they  do.  The  very  words 
call  up  in  their  minds  images  of  mops  and  brooms,  or  of 
squabbles  about  giving  away  cold  meat,  summonses  of  pilfering 
cooks  to  police  offices,  and  such  disagreeable  things.  Men 
never  think  of  the  subject  if  they  can  help  it :  they  put  away 
all  knowledge  of  it  as  a  nuisance.  They  consider  it  an  evil 
which  it  is  their  wives'  business  to  manage  and  to  bear.  A  gen- 
tleman swore  at  a  police  office  lately,  that  he  had  never  seen  his 
housemaid ;  and  he  was  actually  unable  to  identify  her.  This 
state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  relation  is  itself  a  proof  that 
it  is  in  a  wrong  state :  for,  when  viewed  without  prejudice,  it  is 
plain  that  the  relation  is  an  extremely  important,  and  ought 
to  be  a  very  interesting  one  to  all  the  parties  involved  in  it. 
Seriously  and  impartially  viewed,  the  case  is  this.  One  party 
(men  as  well  as  women)  depends  on  the  other  for  the  cleanli- 
ness and  security  of  home,  with  the  comfort  of  every  hour  spent 
in  it, — for  the  care  of  the  children,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  property,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  respectability  of  the 
house.  These  are  serious  matters  enough.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  employed  party  depends  on  the  employers  for  the  necessaries 
-^f  life;  in  a  great  degree  for  health;  for  ease  of  mind,  self- 
espect,  and  for  the  justice,  kindliness  and  sympathy  which  are 
bsoluteiy  necessary  to  make  the  lot  of  the  laboured  endurable. 
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These  are  more  serious  matters  still.  When  householders  look 
on  their  servants  as  mere  sweepers  of  parlours  and  bakers  of 
bread,  it  is  no  wonder  that  jthey  are  careless  and  ignorant  about 
them.  But  it  is  a  fault  so  to  look  upon  them :  and  if  he  re- 
members that  they  are  human  beings  exerting  their  human 
powers  for  the  service  of  all  whom  he  most  loves, — that  they  are 
inmates  of  his  house,  dependent  on  him  for  protection,  comfort, 
and,  above  all,  self-respect,  any  ^ood  man  will  be  shocked  that 
he  could  treat  such  a  relation  with  levity. 

The  numbers  concerned  show  that  the  relation  is  important 
in  itself.  The  number  of  domestic  servants  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  considerably  above  a  million.  The  census  of  18S1 
presents  us  for  the  first  time  with  the  estimate.*  Seventy-five 
m  a  thousand  of  the  female  population,  and  eighteen  in  a 
thousand  of  the  male  population  are  domestic  servants.  It  is 
strange  that  this  large  class  has  been  the  subject  of  so  little 
philosophical  observation  and  reflection,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
m  any  nistory  of  any  country  accounts  of  the  state  of  Domes- 
tic Service  (except  where  the  portents  and  catastrophes  of  sla- 
very force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  historian).  Tra- 
vellers omit  the  subject  in  their  survey  of  society;  and  social  moral- 
ists at  home  seem  to  know  little  of  domestic  servants  as  a  class, — 
of  their  common  feelings,  prejudices,  and  characteristics  of  mind 
and  manners, — and  mucn  less  of  the  causes  of  these.  Yet 
domestics  are  as  much  a  class,  marked  by  characteristics,  as 
agriculturalists,  mechanics,  and  tradespeople.  These  charac- 
teristics vary  with  situation  and  circumstance.  The  domestics 
of  England  are  as  unlike  those  of  Scotland,  as  those  of  Scotland 
are  unlike  those  of  Ireland.  The  French  servants,  again,  differ 
from  the  English  as  widely  as  the  Americans  firom  the  French. 
In  all  countries  the  causes  of  these  different  characteristics  lie 
deep;  and,  like  all  deep-lying  causes,  will  sooner  or  later 
peremptorily  demand  research,  contemplation,  and  the  fore- 
thought which  it  would  be  wise  to  exercise  early. 

Any  of  these  considerations  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  a 

frave  review  of  the  subject  of  domestic  service  in  Great  Britain; 
ut  it  is  chiefly  as  an  exponent  of  the  general  relation  between 
employers  ana  employed  that  we  adopt  it.  One  recommendation 
of  this  choice  is  that  this  is  perhaps  the  mildest  exemplification 
that  can  be  brought  of  the  opposition  of  interests  ana  tempers 
between  the  two  classes  concerned.     It  is  melancholy  enough ; 

*  In  England  female  servants  are  77  in  a  thousand :  in  Wales  102 :  in  Scotland 
88 :  in  Ireland  68.     The  total  numher  is  923,646. 

Men  servants  are  in  Eneland  16  in  a  thousand  of  the  entire  male  population : 
in  Wales  8}  :  in  Scotland  17^ :  in  Ireland  26.     The  total  number  is  21 1,966. 
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bat  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  one  which  would  hot  be  more 
•o.     It  does  not  include  the  utter  poverty,  the  wretched  privationi 
the  destructive  toil,  the  ferocity  of  passion  which  form  the  dark 
features  of  other  connexions  between  hirers  and  hired.     It  has 
no  contrasts^  for  instance,  so  revolting  as  the  two  scenes  following, 
which  lately  came  under  our  knowledge  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other. — The  one  set  of  actors  are  ladies  of  high  rank,  col- 
lected in  a  large  country  house.     They  breakfast  late,  and  sooH 
return  to  a  hot  lunch,  where  they  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine. 
They  ride  till  dinner,  when  they  drink  wine  again,  and  retire 
to  the  card  tables.    They  play  till  midnight,  whist,  with  sovereign 
points,  one  lady  losing  in  one  evening  five  thousand  pounds. 
Supper,  with  wine  again,  follows,  and  consumes  the  remainder 
of  the  hours  of  darkness. — The  other  set  of  actors  are  the  dress^ 
makers  of  such  ladies  as  these.     They  are  for  the  most  part 
young,  and  many  have  not  done  growing.     It  is  near  midnight 
of  the  second  night  of  working  when  they  should  have  been 
ideeping,  and  they  are  to  sit  through  the  whole  of  this  night  and 
the  next  day :  that  is,  three  days  and  two  nights  of  incessant 
sowing ;  an  occupation  which  cannot  be  safely  pursued  for  mor^ 
than  a  few  hours  at  a  time.     These  girls  are  fed  high — roast 
beef,  porter,  port  wine :  the  rooms  are  kept  light  and  hot :  every 
itimulus  is  applied.     Three  at  once  drop  off  their  chairs  feinting; 
they  are  plied  with  strong  green  tea,  and  they  resume  theur 
work*     As  often  as  they  are  sinking,  more  strong  green  tea  is 
given  them ;— their  eyes  are  dim,  their  skin  burns,  their  hands 
tremble,  their  voices  are  hysterical, — ^but  the  ball  dresses  ax6 
finished)  and  when  they  come  to  be  paid  for,  .more  or  fewer  bt 
them  turn  out  bad  debts.     These  are  facts.     We  turn  from  them 
to  the  milder  sins  and  woes  of  domestic  service. 

One  of  the  departments  of  the  Industrial  Series,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  heading  of  our  article,  is  the  *  Guide  to  Service.'  If  the 
publications  of  this  department  are  grounded  on  such  right  prin* 
eiples}  and  conducted  in  such  a  just  spirit  as  may  avail  to  tnrow 
light  upon,  and  to  ameliorate  the  relation  between  master  and  ser- 
y^ty  they  will  be  among  the  most  permanently  useful  books  of  the 
time*  If  not)  they  will  sink  to  the  level  of  cookery  books,  and  other 
oatelogues  of  manual  acts ;  and,  having  fulfilled  their  small  func- 
tioS)  will  die. — They  will  comprehend  representations  of  every 
species  of  domestic  service,  from  the  office  of  the  valet  to  that  of  the 
seulUon :  but  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  view  of  the  con- 
fluetors  seem,  veVy  properly,  to  foe  those  which,  relate  to  the 
commonest  offices  of  servants-^those  whidi  concern  the  gteAteit 
iiumber  of  the  class.  The  igeried  begins  with  the  Maid  of  All 
Work,  in.  which  office  there  are  hunoreds  for  one  eoaofaman  or 
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lady's  maid. — In  the  view  which  we  are  about  to  take  of  domestic 
service  we  regard  chiefly  the  domestics  of  the  middle  classes* 
Because  the  opulent  keep  many  servants,  it  is  too  commonly 
supposed  that  the  greater  number  of  servants  belong  to  the  opu"!* 
lent^  But,  since  the  opulent  are  few,  and  householders  are  many, 
this  is  a  great  mistake ;  and  one  bad  consequence  of  it  is,  that 
the  evils  of  the  relation  are  much  underrated.  The  vices  of 
fashionable  families,  above  and  below  stairs,  are  bad  enough : 
and  the  housekeeper  of  a  nobleman's  family  may  be  of  kincfrea 
temper  with  the  tyrannical  mistress  of  a  single  maid :  but  the 
worst  woes  of  the  system  are  found  among  families  of  a  lower 
rank,  where  the  bulk  of  the  domestics  of  the  country  serve.  This 
is  the  proper  scene  of  the  relation ;  and  to  this  will  oar  obser- 
vation be  chiefly  directed.  It  is  die  lot  of  the  thousands  rather 
than  the  tens  which  it  is  important  to  contemplate,  . 

The  peculiarity  in  the  life  of  domestic  service  is  subjection  to 
the  will  of  another.  There  may  be  more  or  less  of  this,  avow- 
edlv  or  virtually,  in  other  modes  of  life ;  but  of  no  other  is  it  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity.  An  artisan  contracts  to  supply  $, 
want  for  a  money  recompense,  retaining  the  power  of  doing  the 
work  in  his  own  way,  and  the  choice  of  doing  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  pleases,  subject  to  his  own  necessities,  and  not  to  the  will 
of  his  employer.  A  servant  enters  a  family  for  the  very  purpose 
of  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  employer ;  ancl  obedience  to  orders 
is  the  first  requisite  demanded.  The  wages  are  given  in  return 
for  the  obedience  of  service  quite  as  much  as  lor  the  industry 
itself.  If  there  be  here  and  there  a  master  or  mistress  in  Eng- 
land who  allows  to  servants  their  own  uncontrolled  way  of  doin^ 
the  business  of  the  family,  demanding  only  results,  such  is  an  ei^ 
ception  to  the  general  rule ;  and  the  freedom  thus  permitted  is 
commonly  found,  in  the  present  state  of  the  parties,  to  be  as 
injurious  to  the  habits  of  the  domestics  as  to  the  comfort  of  the 
employer.  Such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  more  commonly  result 
from  indolence  than  from  any  principle.  The  general  agree- 
ment is,  that  the  domestic  is  to  do  the  work  appointed  by  the 
employer,  and  as  the  employer  appoints. 

How  troublesome  and  fundamentally  vicious  an  arrangement 
this  is,  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of 
settling  where  this  ooedience  to  another's  will  is  to  stop,  and  that 
the  system  is  a  ttrtinm  quid  from  the  mixture  of  two  other 
systems  quite  opposite  in  their  principles — ^slavery  and  contract 
for  the  fruits  of  labour.  The  element  of  obedience  to  the  em- 
ployer's will  is  introduced  into  the  contract  for  labour, — the  first 
supposes  the  parties  to  be  unequal ;  the  last  supposes  them  to 
be  equaL    The  relation  resulting  from  elements  so  discordant 
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is  naturally  what  we  see  it — ^irksome  and  injurious  to  both 
parties. 

The  limits  of  obedience  to  the  employer's  will  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  law,  nor  by  mutual  agreement,  when  the  contract  of 
service  is  formed ;  and  it  cannot  be  left,  with  any  hope  of  peace 
and  comfort,  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the  parties,  as  the 
occasions  arise.  The  judgment  and  feelings  of  the  parties  differ 
as  their  position  to  each  other.  Very  few  individuals  are  to  be 
trusted  with  irresponsible  power  over  other  human  beings ;  and 
those  few  are  not  to  be  looked  for  among  such  as  are  themselves 
suffering  under  arbitrary  power,  as  every  woman  is.  The  con- 
dition 01  women  is  the  worst  preparation  for  their  use  of  power; 
and  the  power  which  they  hold  is  abused  as  any  wise  ODser\'er 
would  anticipate  that  it  must  be.  The  negro  slave  uses  his  dog 
and  his  ass  as  his  master  uses  him ;  and  women  treat  their  ser« 
vants  as  they  have  been  treated  by  those  who  have  the  control 
of  their  lot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  controlled  is  ignorant 
and  prejudiced;  as  far  from  rationality  of  obedience  as  the  superior 
one  from  rationality  of  control.  How  is  it  possible  that  disputes 
should  not  arise  ?  And.  where  there  are  not  disputes,  there  is 
apt  to  be  slavish  submission-;— grudging,  but  timid ;  or  a  yielding 
of  points  by  the  mistress,  ending  in  quarrel  when  the  consequent 
encroachment  has  grown  too  provoking  to  be  borne.  Hence  we 
see  mistresses  interfering  witn  the  dress  of  their  maid-servants, 
forbidding  them  to  wear  white  gowns,  or  silk  gowns,  or  any 
other  gowns  than  it  seems  in  "  ladies' "  eyes  proper  that  "  maid- 
servants "  should  wear.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  species 
of  meddling  is  fraud  and  lying.  The  maids  keep  their  white  or  their 
silk  gowns  at  a  friend's  house,  or  smuggle  them  out  in  a  bundle, 
the  cnildren  of  the  families  perhaps  acting  as  spies,  and  reporting 
of  bidden  finery,  or  accepting  bribes  not  to  speak  of  it. — -This  is 
no  trifle,  though  it  may  appear  one.  There  is  no  more  fruitful 
cause  of  quarrel  in  this  relation  than  the  mistress's  interference 
with  the  personal  habits  of  her  domestics.  They  are  tenacious, 
,as  they  have  a  right  to  be,  of  their  independence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs ;  and  mistresses  are  sadly  apt  to  forget 
that,  however  much  wiser  their  views  about  the  expenditure  of 
ten  or  twelve  guineas  a  year  may  be  than  those  of  the  owners, 
they  have  no  right  to  make  others  act  upon  their  views.— The 
very  common  regulation  about  "followers"  is  another  ground  of 
contention — another  occasion  for  imperiousness  on  the  one  hand, 
iind  discontent  on  the  other.  It  is  doubtless  most  convenient  to 
the  mistress  that  her  servants  should  never  have  any  visitors; 
but  how  stands  the  case  with  the  servants?  They  have  the 
same  need  to  see  the  faces  of  their  femily  iand  friends  tiiat  tMeir 
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mistress  has :  if  it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  indulgence  secretly 
they  will  do  it :  if  not,  they  will  leave  their  place,  as  they  would 
leave  a  prison  or  an  exile. — Then  there  is  the  whole  class  of 
cases,  of  servants  being  desired  to  do  what  they  tliink  wrong ; 
cases  which  often  arise  merely  from  the  mistress  being  unaware 
of  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  in  her  servants'  minds. 
There  are  multitudes  of  cases  where  domestics  are  disturbed  at 
the  way  of  passing  the  Sunday — at  being  obliged  to  attend  at 
the  same  church  with  the  family  when  their  own  opinions  would 
lead  them  to  another, — ^and  at  the  long-standing  grievance  of 
being  desired  to  declare  the  family  not  at  home  when  they  are  in 
the  house. — Again,  there  is  the  stubbornness  of  servants,  induced 
by  tlieir  position,  through  which  they  refuse  to  discharge  offices, 
much  wanted  at  the  moment,  but  which  they  declare  not  to  be 
in  their  bond.  These  refusals,  being  a  struggle  for  right  against 
supposed  despotism,  are  usually  made  about  matters  of  small 
importance  in  themselves,  and  at  times  selected  for  their  peculiar 
inconvenience,  and  in  an  irritating  spirit  of  defiance.— Here  we 
may  as  well  stop;  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  heart-burnings 
which  arise  from  the  false  practice  of  promising  and  exacting 
obedience  where  the  limits  of  the  obedience  cannot  be  defined — 
Vhere  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  natural  relation,  nor  sanctified  by 
natural  affection.  Co-operation  is  natural  and  practicable  enough, 
under  a  bond  of  mutual  interest :  but  obedience  is  spurious  it  it 
springs  from  anything  but  respect  or  love. 

The  system  of  Domestic  Service  in  England  is  a  compound) 
as  we  have  said,  from  two  other  systems  quite  opposite  in  their 
principles, — slavery,  and  contract  for  the  fruits  of  labour.  It 
combines  some  of  the  worst  features  of  each ; — the  requisition 
of  obedience  and  subjection  to  caprice  of  the  first,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  maintenance  of  the  last.-'  The  slave-owner,  whatever  else 
he  may  do,  cannot  avoid  maintaining  his  slaves  till  their  last  breath 
is  drawn.  The  subjects  of  his  despotism  are  certain  of  having 
their  animal  wants  supplied  so  long  as  they  live.  The  domestic 
servant,  gaining  the  invaluable  power  of  quitting  a  service  at 
pleasure,  and  being  always  free  to  form  a  new  contract,  loses 
the  certainty  of  a  maintenance,  and  has  rarely,  in  the  best  cir« 
cumstances,  a  prospect  of  providing  for  old  age.  This  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  positive  evils  of  frequent  change  of  place,  toge- 
ther with  ignorance  of  their  iactual  rights,  induce  in  multitudes  a 
subjection  to  authority,  a  slavishness  of  soul,  under  which  the 
best  results  of  the  system  of  contract  are  lost.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  worst, — ^perpetual  struggle  for  the  upper  hand  in  small 
matters  between  nustress  and  servants,  or  this  slavish  sub^ 
jection  from  helplessness  and  fear.     Free,  friendly  intercourse 
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18  scarcely  possible  in  tbis  relation  in  England,  where  the  em- 
ployer is  always  looking  upon  the  ancient  aspect  of  the  reladoD, 
.  and  the  employed  upon  the  modern.  The  fault  does  not  lie  in 
individuals.  The  moist  just  and  kind-hearted  employer  cannot 
make  friends  of  her  domestics,  except  in  a  few  rare  ca§es ;  for 
there  is  jealousy  in  their  minds, — minds  so  unenlightened  that 
if  jealousy  is  got  rid  of,  it  gives  place  only  to  presumption  or 
servility.  The  best-natured  servant  cannot  make  a  friend  of  her 
inistress,  because  she  has  been  brought  up  with  the  notion  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  parties  are  in  direct  opposition ;  and  the 
requisition  of  obedience  is  sure  to  come  in,  from  time  to  time, 
to  check  the  best  feelings  of  the  very  best  minds  of  the  class* 

The  case  thus  stated  appears  to  be  very  bad :  and  in  England 
it  is  very  bad.  In  some  European  countries  it  is  aii  easier  and 
pleasanter,  and  in  America  it  is  a  far  more  righteous  one. 
Whence  arises  the  eminent  badness  of  it  in  England  ?  One 
most  important  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  fierce  evils  of  the 
Korman  Conquest  are  smouldering  in  this  relation.*  The  old 
Saxon  enmity  burns  in  the  bosoms  of  tlie  working  classes  of 
England;  and  in  none  so  naturally  as  in  those  who  have  to 
renaer  service  to  superior  rank.  'The  evil  of  arbitrary  rank^ 
imposed  originally  by  foreign  force,  is  the  ingredient  which 
poisons  all  our  social  relations;  and  domestic  service  among 
the  rest  The  sufferers  under  it  are  unconscious  of  th^ 
cause.  Thousands  upon  thousands  struggle  and  inflict,  who 
]iever  heard  the  name  of  Saxon  or  Norman.  A  multitude 
yet  unborn  are  destined  to  carry  out  the  consequences  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Many  a  student  is  perfectly  unconscious, 
while  poring  over  the  old  historians  in  his  librarv,  that  the 
catastrophe  is  working  out  in  his  own  kitchen.  Many  a  child 
looks  at  pictures  of  arrows  going  astray  in  the  New  Forest,  who 
little  thinks  that  the  difficulties  he  is  witness  to  between  mamma 
and  the  maids  date  further  back  than  poor  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel's 
running  away.  The  feelings  have  been  transmitted,  without 
the  traditions  of  those  times,  among  the  common  people  of 
England.  They  may  not  have  heard  of  the  sour  grapes  their 
&thers^ate,  but  they  feel  their  own  teeth  set  on  edge.  By  cus- 
tom of  ages,  domestic  service  may  have  come  to  be  considered  a 
natural  and  proper  destination ;  there  may  be  no  longer  any 
recoil  from  entering  into  the  relation  itself;  but  there  is  a  set  of 

The  folk  of  Normandie 


Among  us  woneth  yet,  and  shalleth  cver-moe ; 

Of  Kormans  betb  these  hygh  men  tiiat  beth  in  this  land, 

And  the  low  men  of  Saxons. 

ROBBM  MP  GtOVCSfXS^ 
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feelings  roused  by  any  casual  opposition  of  will,  of  whicli  the 
sufferer  can  give  no  account,  but  in  which  the  attentive  ob^ 
server  discerns  an  histoiical  record  of  the  oppressions  practised 
seven  centuries  ago.  No  one  doubts  the  relation  of  the  poachers 
of  the  present  day  to  the  humbled  Saxons,  who  were  reduced  t# 
the  midnight  use  of  the  clap-net,  while  their  Norman  masters 
made  the  woods  and  heaths  of  the  vanquished  ring  at  noon  with 
the  clamour  of  their  dogs  and  the  whistle  of  their  falcmers.  It 
is  no  less  clear,  that  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  insulted  anA 
oppressed  Saxons  perpetually  re-appear,  more  or  less  diluted,  in 
the  touchiness,  the  coldness,  the  reserve,  and  the  occasional 
treachery  of  the  domestic  servants  of  the  present  day.  That 
exasperation  was  quite  strong  enough  to  spread  itself  over  maffiy 
more  than  seven  centuries.  Tlie  lands  of  the  Saxons  were 
seized,  their  property  plundered,  their  homes  defiled,  their 
pride  mocked,  their  prejudices  outraged,  and,  in  connexion  wkli 
all  this,  service  was  exacted.  The  very  name  of  service  wirt 
thereby  poisoned  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  people,  and  through 
hundreds  of  their  generations.  The  poison  Is  working  yetj 
whether  the  time  and  manner  of  its  infusion  are  recognized  or 
not.  There  appears  little  rational  hope  that  it  will  work  itself 
out  imperceptibly  and  vanish.  Such  feelings  do  not  disappeaar 
without  the  removal  of  their  causes.  The  world  has  as  yet  witi 
iiessed  no  instances,  we  believe,  of  oppressive  and  insuitiiig 
social  arrangements  being  reversed  by  those  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  them,  and  of  the  consequent  growth  of  healthy 
feelings  in  the  sufferers  under  them.  Till  sueh  a  spectacle  is 
presented,  we  shall  not  expect  the  relation  of  Domestic  Service 
to  right  itself.  When  the  preservation  of  game  is  totally  given 
up,  and  "  to  poach"  becomes  an  obsolete  verb ;  when  the  corn- 
laws  are  spontaneously  surrendered,  and  smuggling  follows  their 
fate;  when  manufacturers  have  applied  themselves  to  get  rid  of 
the  worst  of  the  taxes  which  oppress  the  operatives,  and  hostile 
combinations  fall  to  pieces,  we  may  see  Domestic  Service  what 
all  parties  would  agree  it  ought  to  be.  Meantime,  the  old  com- 
plicated Saxon  feeling  shows  itself  now  in  rick-burning,  now  in 
assassination-funds ;  here  in  frame-breaking  or  throwing  vitriol ; 
there  in  kitchen  and  nursery  squabbles,  iliese  are  afi  outlets 
of  the  same  volcano,  which  may  leave  off  puffing  in  this  ^r  that 
place,  but  is  not  likely  to  become  extinct  till  it  has  discharged 
Itself  of  it^  "  perilous  stuff."  There  is  such  a  volcano  iu  the 
ceatre  of  every  society  where  feudalism  has  crusted  itself  over 
the  central  fires  of  humanity.  But  liiere  is  a  real  giant  stretched 
beneath  on  the  molte^i  ]ake;  sopner  or  later  he  finds  iiis  day, 
^ikes,  and  shiyers  die  crust  to  atoms.    The  woiCd  was  wennA^ 
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amazed  at  the  breaking  up  in  France.    It  would  be  folly  m4he 
world  to  be  ever  amazed  at  such  a  thing  again. 

The  idea  just  thrown  out  respecting  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
peculiar  evils  of  Domestic  Service  in  England  is  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  the  same  relation  elsewhere.  In  Scotland 
where  the  served  and  the  servers  are  not  of  conquering  and  con- 

auered  races,  but  even  of  the  same  family  or  clan  in  some  cases, 
le  relation  is  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to  what  it  is  south 
of  the  Tweed.    Feudalism  in  Scotland  was  modified  by  clanship, 
tempered  by  it,  stripped  of  its  worst  adjuncts,  rescued  from  its 
most  &tal  liabilities.     Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Scotch 
servants  (except  where  foreign  habits  are  partially  introduced), 
want  of  attachment  to  their  employers  is  not  one.     They  serve 
tiiose  of  their  own  name  where  they  can,  and  their  service  has  a 
mixture  of  worship  in  it     There  is  an  identity  instead  of  an 
opposition  of  interests  between  the  two  parties ;  and  where  there 
is  a  sympathy  so  close,  much  will  be  done  and  borne  before  mis- 
chief win  be  made. — In  Ireland,  all  is  mischief  in  this  relation. 
The  case  is  worse  than  in  England ;  it  is  desperate.     The  same 
causes  operate  as  in  England,  but  with  more  force.     The  inva- 
sion is  more  recent,  the  imposition  of  a  conquering  aristocracy, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  conquered  are  more  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  native  race.     It  is  still  a  misfortune  to  be  in  do- 
mestic service  there ;  and  the  vices  consequent  on  this  state  of 
affairs  are  in  full  blow.     The  hypocrisy,  thievery,  slovenliness, 
and  utter  untrustworthiness  of  Irish  servants  m   Ireland  are 
notorious.     In  Ireland,  we  say,  for  their  character  changes  for 
ihe  better  in  countries  to  which  they  emigrate.     They  improve 
the  more,  the  further  they  get  from  home.     In  America,  whete 
iAkeyr  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  new  state  of  things,  they 
begin  better  than  they  left  off  here,  and  rise  in  respectability  in 
proportion  as  they  gain  an  insight  into  their  new  position.   Some 
of  the  most  faithnil,  affectionate,  high-spirited  domestics  in  the 
world  are  Irish  footmen  and  housemaids  in  America.     A  man 
who  in  Dublin  would  not  be  trusted  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat,  has, 
in  Boston  (Mass.),  the  charge  of  his  master's  plate  and  wines, 
while   the  femily   travel  a  thousand  miles   south  or    west*— 
Strangers  who  visit  Dublin  find,  in  all  the  better  order  of  housed 
ihat  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms  are  as  superb  as  the  scale  of 
the  premises  can  be  made  to  allow,  while  the  servants  are  not 
only  kept  imder  ground  during  the  day,  but  lodged  there,— and 
.  too  frequently  in  dark  and  utterly  comfortless  closets.   The  diffi- 
ciulty  of  choosing  a  dwelling  in  Dublin  is  great  to  an  English* 
.ibaa^  though  epapty  houses  abound.    The  accommodation -iGMP 
servants  is  so  bad  that  a  considerate  English  master  canMi 
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reponcile  himself  to  his  splendid  receiving-roomSy  so  accom- 
panied. The  Dublin  lady  often  appears  at  the  1)reakfast-tabl^ 
with  a  loaf  under  her  arm,  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  from  one 
hand,  and  a  plate  of  butter  in  the  other.  She  cuts  off  the  proper 
number  of  slices  of  bread,  and  sends  them  down  to  be  toasted; 
and,  when  break&st  is  done,  disappears  to  unlock  her  stores  and 

five  out  the  meat,  sugar,  spices,  &c.  which  are  wanted  for 
inner.  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  she  puts  into  his  hand  the 
key  of  the  wardrobe  in  his  room,  and  is  surprbed  at  his  asking 
whether  he  must  lock  his  drawers  every  time  he  quits  his  apart- 
ment— This,  which  is  much  worse  than  the  state  of  things  in 
England,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  same  causes  as  injure  the  rela-. 
^on  of  master  and  servant  here ;  the  difference  being,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  aristocracy  has  been 
more  recent,  and  the  w  retched  feelings  occasioned  by  its  oppresr 
sions  more  fresh. 

We  have  instanced  Conquest  as  one  great  cause,  and  the 
earliest  in  date,  of  the  enuiity  between  the  classes  of  employers 
and  employed ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  By  intro- 
ducing feudal  principles  and  practices,  by  imposing  a  foreign 
aristocracy  on  a  people  reluctant  to  serve  them,  it  fatally  divided 
the  nation  against  itself ;  but  the  division  has  been  aggravated 
by  other  innuences.  Of  these,  the  most  disastrous  are  such  as 
tend  to  sour  the  temper  of  the  lower  classes,  even  more  thah 
those  which  go  to  innate  the  pride  of  the  higher;  and  among 
8uch  the  spirit  of  asceticism  is  pre-eminent. 

The  most  fatal  consequences  of  asceticism  are  always  found 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant.  The  rich  and  educated  ar^ 
scarcely  touched  by  it,  in  comparison.  Even  if  their  asQeticism 
goes  such  lengths  as  to  compel  them  to  strip  themselves  of  their, 
external  advantages,  they  nave  the  pleasure  of  giving  away 
what  they  had:  and  there  remains  to  them  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  a  cultivated  understanding  and  an  enlarged  imagina- 
tion. A  learned  man  or  an  able  thinker  in  La  Trappe,  may 
probably  be  in  possession  of  more  means  of  temporal  happinesis 
than  a  peasant  of  La  Vendee,  in  the  highest  peasant  state  of  La 
Vend^.  But  place  peasants  and  artizans  under  the  influences 
of  asceticism,  and  you  take  from  them  all  that  lightens  their 
lives^  and  relieves  their  cares,  and  nourishes  the  spirit  of  joy 
within  them.  Social  intercourse  is  the  life  of  the  poor  jmui 
mind.  It  is  to  him  instead  of  books  and  thought,  it  is  his  in- 
tellectual exercise ;  it  is  his  spiritual  delight.  Take  this  fron\ 
hinU;  or  throw  restraint  over  it,  or  debase  it  for  him,  and  you  do 
what  b\  you  lies  tow£u*ds  making  liim  a  machine,  or  a  brute,  or  X 
fiend)  according  as  he  tends  to  stupidity,  or  sensuaJSty^  OJ.  ficti- 
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vity.  A  wholesale  trial  of  the  effects  of  this  treatment  has  been 
now  going  on  among  us  for  many  generations;  and  they  are 
what  we  see.  Our  labouring  classes  are  precluded  by  law  or 
religious  custom  from  social  assemblies  of  almost  every  kind. 
Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  fair.  When  the  squire's  son 
comes  of  age,  the  tenantry  are  feasted  in  the  park,  and  there  is 
some  jumping  in  sacks  and  running  after  pigs  with  soaped  tails  : 
but  there  are  no  spontaneous  meetings  of  the  workmen  and 
workwomen  of  the  land,  like  those  of  their  employers,  for  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  for  mirth  and  dancing,  without  patronage, 
without  permission,  without  regard  to  anything  beyond  the 
delights  of  the  hour.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  in  large  cities  a 
corrupt  attendance  upon  bad  penny  theatres,  and  stealthy  dance3 
at  low  public  houses,  where  there  is  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
amusement  being  illegal ;  the  house  not  being  licensed  to  have 
music  in  it.  In  the  country,  the  labourers  resort  to  the  beer- 
shops,  for  want  of  any  amusement  in  which  their  wives  and 
daughters  can  join.  In  both  town  and  country  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  rarely  meet  their  neighbours  at  all.  None  of  these 
methods  are  likely  to  be  sweeteners  of  the  temper.  If  instead  of 
them  our  working  classes  could  forget,  when  work  is  over,  what 
their  employers  will  think  and  say ;  if  they  could  innocently 
frolic,  like  tne  working  classes  of  some  other  countries,  much  of 
the  spirit  of  enmity  would  evaporate  in  sympathy  and  social 
mirth,  and  their  condition  would  appear  less  burdensome  tp 
themselves,  and  less  desperate  in  the  apprehensions  of  others. 

There  are  dii&culties  in  the  way  of  this,  however,  which  seem 
almost  insurmountable.  The  climate  is  unfavourable^  and  the 
physical  hardships  which  it  imposes  are  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  poor.  In  Italy  habitation  is  the  last  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  in  England  almost  the  first.  In  a  genial  region, 
food  and  mere  decent  clothing  are  enough  to  relieve  a  human 
being  from  a  sense  of  hardship.  Here,  the  clothing  must  be 
warm;  there  must  be  houses  to  live  and  to  meet  in;  and  fuel  is 
indispensable.  Multitudes  are  driven  to  the  extremity  of  their 
force  to  obtain  these ;  and  without  them  there  can  be  no  comfort, 
and  no  social  mirth.  Our  working  classes  must  care  for  the 
morrow  in  a  way  which  the  poor  of  the  South  of  Europe  cannot 
understand.  Care  is  not  in  any  case  a  sweetener  of  the  temper. 
It  does  least  harm  where  it  is  carried  under  the  open  sky,  and 
roost  where  it  is  brooded  over  in  a  cheerless  home.  There  are 
doubtless  heavy  hearts  among  the  dancers  on  the  grassy  carpets 
of  France :  but  they  stand  a  chance  of  being  lightened  when  all 
around^  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  abroad  revelling  in  th^ 
common  joy  of  the  sunshine*    In  Englandj,  the  car^-worn  arti^ 
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18  without  this  solace.  The  sounds  of  music  and  mirth  issue 
from  well-warmed  and  lighted  houses  within  his  sight,  and  he 
feels  that  a  great  chasm  is  open  between  such  abodes  of  blessing 
and  his  place  of  exile  in  the  cold,  dim,  region  of  hardship. 
It  is'not.  possible  but  that,  in  his  case,  care  must  sour  the 
temperif 

The  alienation  between  different  classes  has  also  been  much 
increased  by  the  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  this  country. 
This  spirit  is  eminently  selfish.  However  magnificent  may  be 
its  collateral  effects  and  ultimate  results,  its  immediate  influ- 
ences are  clearly  unfavourable  to  free  mutual  trust ;  and  this  in 
regard  to  classes  quite  as  much  as  to  individuals.  With  poverty 
pressing  behind,  and  ambition  hanging  out  her  lures  before, 
men  and  orders  of  men  are  treading  on  the  heels  of  men  and 
orders  of  men,  and  social  struggle  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
time.  No  one's  position  is  fixed,  at  least  of  our  town  popula- 
tion. There  are  not,  as  of  old,  families  and  generations  born  to 
service,  and  having  no  other  idea  than  of  dying  in  it :  nor  are 
there  numbers,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  hereafter,  who 
are  satisfied  with  service,  from  an  enlightened  view  of  its  real 
dignity,  and  the  value  of  the  security  it  offers.  The  lottery  of 
commerce  is  preferred  to  the  sure  gains  of  service,  wherever  the 
choice  is  possible ;  and  every  one  feels  depressed  who  has  not  a 
prospect  of  rising.  The  actual  wealth  of  the  country  has  enor- 
mously increased,  and  the  multitude  are  dissatisfied  with  any 
position  which  prevents  their  trying  to  get  in  a  hand  to  snatch  a 
share.  Though  the  class  of  domestic  servants  may  not  be  con- 
scious that  this  is  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  Jealousy  and 
restlessness  consequent  upon  it  extend  to  them,  and  impair  the 
chances  of  tranquillity  and  content. 

The  reserve  and  unsociableness  of  the  national  character  can 
scarcely  be  assigned  as  a  separate  cause,  it  being  a  necessary 
product  from  all  the  rest :  but  it  now  operates  as  a  hindrance  to 
reconciliation.  Offences  are  brooded  over  which  might  be  ex- 
plained away;  anger  becomes  treachery  through  concealment; 
and,  what  is  far  worse  than  even  all  this,  there  is  no  promise  of 
an  intermission  of  offence.  Where  two  opposing  parties  lire 
side  by  side  in  complete  ignorance  of  one  another's  feelings,  the 
one  in  a  spirit  of  carelessness  and  contempt,  and  the  other  in  a 
state  of  irritability  and  resentment,  they  cannot  but  be  wounding 
each  other  incessantly.  If  tempers  were  open,  not  only  would 
there  be  no  score,  but  every  disagreement  would  be  a  warning 
against  future  disagreements.  As  it  is,  with  the  reserved  teni- 
pers  of  the  English,  the  score  mounts  up,  and  it  is  left  to  future 
generations  to  pay  the  awful  reckoning. 
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From  sucb  a  oopcourse  of  evil  influences  as  we  have  given  a 
glimpse  of,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  bad  spirit  should  issue,  to 
perplex  the  ignorant  and  torment  the  selfisn  and  careless.  The 
wonder,  rather  is  that  despair  of  a  remedy  has  not  entered  all 
the  homes  of  the  land,  and  paralyzed  all  attempts  at  improve- 
ment. The  evil  however  is  so  pressing  in  every  one  of  its 
departments,  that  efforts  after  a  cure  have  oeen  often  begun,  and 
are  incessantly  renewed.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  consider  the 
cure,  in  any  one  department,  no  easy  matter ;  and  the  alleviations 
yet  devised  are  few  and  slight — such  as  might  be  expected  from 
sufferers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  oi  the  evil  which  they 
would  remove.  With  respect  to  domestic  service,  for  instance^ 
we  have  a  few  good  institutions,  by  which  servants  are  enabled 
to  lay  by  saving^  from  their  wages  to  advantage,  like  other 
labourers.  In  the  course  of  our  lives,  we  have  heard  of  an 
institution  or  two  for  the  reception  of  sick  servants — ^hospitals, 
where  their  masters,  or  some  kind  friends,  can  have  them  nursed 
at  a  moderate  expense ;  a  small  boon  enouig^h  in  return  for  the 
labours  of  healthful  days.  There  are  a  few  societies  in  large 
cities  for  giving  graduated  rewards  to  servants  who  have  out- 
staid  graduated  terms  of  service.  We  have  heard  that  these 
societies  are  not  found  to  answer.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  they  are  likely  to  fail.  The  length  of  a  service  depends 
quite  as  much  on  the  merits  of  the  employer  as  of  the  employed. 
There  are  many  ladies  who  change  their  domestics  once  a  quar- 
ter ;  and  there  are  others  who  submit  to  imposition,  for  years 
together,  with  their  eyes  open,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  changing. 
The  best  servants  may  have  a  bad  run  of  mistresses ;  and  the 
worst  may  wheedle  or  intimidate  a  weak  or  nervous  employer ; 
so  that  the  prizes  may  be  given,  and  probably  will  be  given,  un- 
justly. It  IS  at  least  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  court  of 
appeal  on  the  servants'  side,  where  the  same  species  of  evidence 
may  be  received  regarding  their  mistresses ;  a  measure  not  the 
most  likely  to  take  effect.  Then  there  is  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  servants  that  this  prize-money  is  paid  by  the  other 
party  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  It  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  power  of  annoyance  of  the  employed  party — a  bribe  not 
to  use  it.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  boon  to  the  deserving,  the 
subscribers  are  paying  for  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance  which 
there  is  no  law  to  reach.  They  pay  their  guinea  a  year  as  they 
would  pay  the  same  sum  to  a  chimney  doctor,  only  taking  a  sort 
of  credit  to  themselves  in  the  one  case  which  there  is  no  possible 
.pretext  for  in  the  other.  Again,  the  prize-getters  have  to  undergo 
a  sort  of  patronage  of  praise,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the  best 
servants  revolts,  as  much  as  if  they  were  any  other  kind  of  good 
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people.  People  who  do  their  duty  out  of  a  free  mind  $ind  a 
sound  heart  can  with  difficulty  endure  to  be  called  up  and  set  in 
ike  midst  to  be  praised.  They  do  not  want,  and  had  rather 
avoid,  the  commendation  of  a  clergyman  or  a  quaker  gentleman, 
and  the  smiles  of  a  half-circle  of  ladies,  and  the  stare  of  a  row 
of  fellow-servants — to  say  nothing  of  the  comments  and  criti- 
cisms and  heart-burnings  among  the  latter,  which  the  proceeding 
is  likely  to  occasion.  Such  a  society  is,  among  its  other  func- 
tions, an  instrument  for  punishing  the  modest,  and  spoiling  the 
vsdn.  Other  objections  might  be  adduced:  but  these  are 
enough,  even  supposing  the  success  of  this  kind  of  arrangement 
to  be  greater  than  it  is. 

A  favourite  device  for  thfe  amelioration  of  servants  is  the  cir- 
culation of  tracts  written  for  them.  But  in  these  publications 
the  supposition  is  made  throughout,  of  the  obligation  lying  all  on 
one  side.  The  reader  might  imagine  that  it  is  by  act  of  pure  favour 
that  the  services  of  a  domestic  are  accepted  at  all.  Gratitude  is 
preached  throughout — gratitude  for  lodging,  food,  and  clothing ; 
gratitude  forhealthbein^  regarded;  gratitude  for  notice;  gratitude 
for  promotion ;  gratitude,  in  short,  for  whatever  may  be  claimed 
and  whatever  is  earned,  as  well  as  for  whatever  may  be  bestowed. 
AH  this  while,  not  a  syllable  is  breathed  about  any  reciprocity 
of  duty ;  and  the  one  moral  lesson  taught  is  servility.  Servants 
are  to  be  blind  to  their  employers'  faults,  patient  under  wrongs 
and  sufferings :  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  hint  of  the  duty 
of  resistance  to  oppression,  of  steady  rejection  of  insult.  For 
the  reward  of  labour,  the  exhorted  are  referred  to  another  world; 
for  support  they  are  offered,  not  human  sympathy,  but  religious 
exercises.  They  are  to  be  content  under  the  selfish  rule  of  man, 
as  if  it  were  the  paternal  government  of  God.  Where  such  ex-r 
hortations  are  received,  the  fruits  are  seen  in  hypocrisy  and 
servility,  and  the  authors  have  to  answer  for  transforming  the 
free-minded  of  God's  creation  into  a  serpent-like  groveller  that 
carries  a  sting.  But  such  exhortations  rarely  take  effect.  If 
kings  and  princesses  were  to  write  preachments  on  conduct, 
for  the  benefit  of  bankers,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and 
their  families,  the  royal  directions  for  conduct  to  superiors  would 
not  greatly  alter  the  demeanour  of  the  middle  classes,  unlesi 
the  minds  of  the  writers  were  above  mere  royalty — ^were  sympa- 
thetic. Minds  are  ^vrought  upon  by  the  like-minded,  not  by 
those  who,  through  wealth  or  station,  can  overrule  the  outward 
fortune.  The  books  which  will  work  at  length  upon  the  minds  of 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  books  proceeding  from  those  classes, 
or  from  minds  which  are  in  sympathy  with  Sieits,  and  npt^th 
the  adverse  party.     It  is  absolutely  neceissary  foi^.  the  wtitfeM  rf 
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the  *  Industrial  Series'  to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  if  they 
propose  from  their  publications  any  lasting  results.  In  the  one 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  *  The  Maid  of  AU 
Work,'  that  class  of  domestics  is  viewed  throughout  as  a  large, 
important,  honourable  body,  possessed  of  rights,  and  independent 
of  patronage.  The  instruction  offered  is  given  in  virtue  of  the 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  not  the  station  of  the  reader: 
instead  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  we  find  recom- 
mendations of  honour,  generosity,  and  forbearance;  affection 
instead  of  gratitude ;  aspiration  instead  of  content.  It  must  be 
a  matter  of  experiment  how  far  writings  of  the  kind  can  be  made 
congenial  to  the  minds  of  young  people  of  the  labouring  class 
by  those  who  are  not  of  them,  it  will  soon  be  proved  which 
01  these  two  striuns  of  sentiment  is  most  acceptable  to  the  per* 
sons  addressed. 

A  little  work  came  under  our  notice  lately,  *  Mrs  Audley,'  which 
is  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  books  of  advice  written 
for  servants.  Some  kind-hearted  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  have 
bought  several  copies  to  give  away ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
effect  upon  other  people  s  tempers  may  be  less  irritating  than  on 
our  own.  The  heroine's  first  service  was  as  Maid  of  All  Work 
at  a  village  blacksmith's.  She  was  reauired  to  be  extremely 
thankful  for  her  lot;  and  there  was  no  ena  to  the  self-felicitations 
put  into  her  mouth  for  being  placed  in  the  following  circum- 
stances.— She  was  a  growing  girl  when  she  took  the  situation : 
she  rose  at  five ;  got  up  witoout  waking  the  children,  two  of 
whom  slept  with  her.  She  went  out  to  milk  the  cows ;  when 
she  came  back,  she  washed  and  dressed  the  children,  and  got 
breakfast  ready.  While  the  &mily  breakfasted,  she  made  tne 
beds,  then  snatched  her  own  meal,  and  took  the  children  out  to 
walk.  On  her  return,  she  prepared  dinner;  then  there  was 
cleaning  and  putting  away  the  aishes ;  then  another  walk  with 
the  children;  then  supper;  then  clearing  away  again;  then 
washing  the  children  ana  putting  them  to  bed.  She  might  thea 
sew  wiUi  her  mistress,  or  go  to  rest. — Now,  the  work  at  a  village 
blacksmith's  must  be  done, —  (except  the  taking  out  the  children 
for  a  walk  twice  a  day,  by  the  person  who  does  all  the  hard  work 
of  the  house :) — the  business  must  be  done,  and  at  a  great 
expense  of  fetigue  to  somebody :  but  it  is  too  much  to  require 
a  girl  to  be  unboundedly  grateful  for  two  pound  ten  a  year  in 
return  for  work  which  would  kill  off  most  growing  girls  in  two 
years.  Writers  of  this  class  of  books  seem  to  thinlc  that  servant- 
girls  have  not  the  same  sort  of  nerves  and  muscles  that*  other 
people  have }  that  they  can  stand  all  day  long,  and  be  up  early 
and  late,  and  yet  be  blameable  if  they  go  to  sleep  over  their 
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book  or  their  meditations  on  Sundays,  when  they  are  required 
to  sit  still  almost  all  day.  These  writers  seem  to  suppose  that 
God  and  man  cannot  be  sufficiently  thanked  by  a  girl  who  has 
food,  one-third  of  a  bed,  and  two  pound  ten  a  year,  without 
proper  time  to  economize  her  money.  This  will  not  go  down 
with  any  but  the  most  servile  of  servant-girls.  They  may  take 
the  work  and  wages  for  want  of  something  better ;  but  they  will 
not  accept  them  as  a  boon,  but  put  up  with  them  as  an  evil. 
And  what  is  an  evil  if  not  excessive  toil  with  miserable  pay  ? 
If  the  writers  of  such  tracts  will  inquire,  they  will  find  that, 
next  to  governesses,  the  largest  class  of  female  patients  in 
lunatic  asylums  is  Maids  of  All  Work.  No  one  can  wonder  at 
this  who  remembers  what  are  their  fatigues,  how  scanty  a  por- 
tion of  sleep  is  usually  allowed  them,  and  how  hopeless  is  tneir 
prospect  of  release  from  their  toils.  Their  wages  are  so  low, 
while  they  have  not  time  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  they  might, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  lay  by  a  provision  for  their 
latter  years.  The  hurried  nature  of  their  work  forces  them  into 
slovenly  habits  which  prevent  their  rising  into  situations  which 
are  better  paid,  but  where  greater  nicety  is  required.  For  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Maids  of  All  Work  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  no  prospect  but  of  toiling  on,  at  a  fearful  risk  of  health, 
to  be  beggared  at  length  by  age,  if  they  do  not  sooner  find  their 
rest  in  the  grave.— Now,  it  is  an  insult  for  persons  who  can  go 
to  sleep  on  a  sofa  when  they  please,  and  amuse  themselves,  pen 
in  hand,  with  prescribing  other  people's  duties,  to  require  exces- 
sive thankfulness  from  any  one  for  such  a  lot  as  we  have 
described.  If  they  will  offer  support,  sympathy,  information, 
and  the  respect  which  is  due  to  a  life  of  useful  toil,  well  and 
good.  If  they  offer  impracticable  admonitions,  their  produc- 
tions will  go  into  the  fire,  or  lie  dust-covered  on  the  shelf.  The 
great  distinction  of  Mr  Knight's  Series  is,  (to  judge  by  the 
numbers  we  have  seen),  that  tliis  kind  of  admonition  is  avoided: 
that  the  feelings  of  the  persons  addressed  are  left  to  take  their 
natural  course,  while  their  minds  are  presented  with  lively  and 
cheerful  pictures  of  the  situations  they  are  to  hold,  with  an 
account  of  the  duties  commonly  performed  in  those  situations, 
rather  than  any  author's  theory  of  how  many  duties  it  would  be 
charming  to  see  performed  by  persons  who  are  too  poor  to  be 
supposed  capable  of  being  weary  and  discouraged. 

There  is  no  want  of  good  intention  in  the  writings  which  are 
,frlt  by  the  labouring  class  to  be  tlie  most  grossly  inappropriate 
and  insulting.  The  want  is  of  sympathy^K>f  mutual  know- 
ledge^ There  is  perhaps  no  parallel  instance  of  two  classes  of 
people  living  in  such  close  conjunction  amidst  so  entire  a  mutual 
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ignorance,  as  in  that  of  masters  and  servants.  They  see ,  on^ 
another  many  times  in  a  day ;  but,  the  blind  sides  of  their  minds 
being  mutually  presented,  they  might  as  well  be  living  on  different 
halves  of  the  globe  for  anytning  they  know  of  eacn  other.  A 
country  girl  once,  in  a  grand  flight  of  imagination,  supposing 
herself  Lady  Anne,  was  asked  what  she  would  do  if  she  was 
really  Lady  Anne : — "  Swing  on  a  gate  all  day,  and  eat  bread 
and  butter."  Such  is  the  notion  of  aristocratic  privilege.  A 
clergyman  who  is  an  author,  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  days 
with  book  or  pen  in  hand.  His  wife's  housemaid,  after  various 
symptoms  of  indignation,  broke  forth  one  day  with  exclamations 
against  the  waste  of  time  of  people  who  are  always  amusing 
themselves  with  reading  and  writing,  while  others  are  toiling 
away  in  their  service,  buch  is  the  notion  of  professional  labour. 
On  the  other  hand,  who  that  does  not  live  by  manual  labour 
understands  the  feelings  of  those  who  do  ?  liow  many  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employers  reflect  on  the  early  life 
of  the  servants  they  hire,  and  make  allowance  for  them 
accordingly  ? 

What  was  the  Footman  once,  and  what  has  his  rearing  been  ? 
As  an  infant  he  was  carried  about  by  a  sister  a  little  bigger  than 
himself,  who  stood  still  to  curtsey  when  the  Squire  rode  by. 
As. soon  as  the  boy  could  run  aoout,  he  pleased  himself  with 
picking  up  shining  chesnuts  in  the  Squire's  avenue,  but  had  to 
make  his  escape  when  there  was  a  signal  that  the  bailiff  was 
coming  that  way.  His  first  work  was  frightening  birds  from  the 
corn,  and  opening  gates  for  the  company  from  the  Hall,  when 
they  were  out  riding,  he  ever  looking  wistfully  for  the  pennies 
of  which  they  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible  store,  and  which 
were  only  too  precious  at  home.  His  harvest  of  these  pennies 
was  in  tne  shooting  season,  when  he  observed  the  company 
bring  home  game,  with  far  more  apparent  trouble  than  he  had 
seen  his  father  use  to  get  a  much  larger  supply.  He  was  not 
to  tell  that  he  had  seen  anybody  bring  home  game  but  the 
Squire's  people.  If  he  was  found  to  be  awake  on  the  winter 
nights  wnen  his  father's  friends  were  passing  the  ale  round* 
every  man  dressed  to  go  out  into  the  woods,  his  mother  leaned 
over  his  pallet,  telling  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  not  look  or 
listen.  His  father  slept  late  on  the  mornings  following  such 
nights ;  and  for  some  time  after  there  were  secrets  to  be  kept» 
and  a  fear  of  the  Squire  and  his  people.  If  he  went  to  school, 
he  sat  learning  what  he  did  not  understand,  when  he  would 
rather  have  been  out  in  the  fields,  and  was  told  that  the  Squire's 
young  ladies  would  ask  how  he  got  on.  If  he  happened  to  be 
within  the  doors  of  the  Hall  at  any  time,  he  saw  a  number  of 
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grand  things  that  he  did  not  know  the  use  of:  he  did  not  know 
now  to  step  or  stand,  or  where  to  look,  or  how  to  answer  if 
spoken  to.  When  taken  at  length  into  service,  he  experiences 
a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling.  He  eats  and  drinks  of  the  best, 
and  the  grand  things  become  familiar  to  him :  biit  he  sees  every 
day  a  waste  of  food  which  would  make  his  hungry  brothers  and 
sisters  glad.  He  has  the  charge  of  a  quantity  of  silver  plate, 
when  but  the  other  day  his  heart  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  a 
half-crown.  Wliat  he  hears  as  he  stands  behind  his  master's 
chair  at  dinner  is  at  first  unintelligible  to  him :  but  by  degrees 
he  finds  that  it  is  about  things  which  his  imafi^ination  is  begin^ 
ning  to  comprehend.  His  parents  talked  aoout  the  price  of 
bres^,  over  their  occasional  treat  of  bacon :  of  the  chance 
of  getting  the  boys  new  shoes  before  winter,  and  how  to  secure 
half  a  day  to  mend  the  thatch  where  the  rain  came  in.  He  now 
hears  of  large  estates,  of  hunts,  of  journies,  and  of  vexations 
with  paupers.  He  overhears  one  guest  talking  lightly  to 
another  of  a  beautiful  cottage  girl  whom  they  must  make  a 
point  of  seeing  in  their  next  ride ;  and  he  finds  that  it  is  his 
darling  sister  Mary.  While  he  plans  how  he  can  run  down  and 
give  his  mother  a  warning  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way,  he  is 
ordered  to  attend  the  family  who  are  going  to  pay  an  evening 
visit.  The  carriage  is  kept  waiting  at  the  door  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  midnight  has  struck  before  they  get  home, — ^too  late  to 
have  a  word  with  his  mother.  Shots  are  heard  in  the  wood : 
the  Squire  musters  his  servants :  he  puts  a  gun  into  his  footman's 
hand,  and  desires  him  to  go  out  against  the  poachers.  He  slinks 
into  the  darkness,  not  choosing  to  act.  In  the  morning  some  of 
the  delinquents  are  brought  into  the  justice-room.  They  are 
his  father's  friends.  In  such  a  case  (an  extremely  common  one) 
the  question  is  whether  the  young  man  shall  become  sycophantic, 
despising  his  old  home,  or  thinking  it  just  good  enough  tor  those 
who  live  in  it,  aping  and  cheating  his  master,  humouring  his 
mistress,  and  quizzing  her, — in  short,  losing  his  manhood  like 
thousands  of  his  fellows;  or  whether  his  spirit  shall  smoulder 
within  him  under  the  degradation  of  the  badging  and  servile 
attendance  of  his  office,  and  under  the  deep  persuasion  of  the 
opposition  of  interests  between  his  master  ana  himself,  and  all 
who  belong  to  him.  Masters  have  some  understanding  of  the 
former  state  of  mind  in  their  servants.  Of  the  latter,  they 
rarely  appear  to  have  any  notion.  Neither  state  is  a  pleasant 
qualification  for  so  close  a  relation. 

Wliat  was  the  Maid-servant  once,  and  what  has  her  rearing 
been  ?  She  was  early  used  to  tard  work  and  self-denial ;  over- 
powered with  sleep  in  her  chair,  and  suddenly  rousing  herself  in 
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die  ftar  of  letting  tbe  baby  fall.  She  has  beeh  vAtA  to  d#  odier 
people's  bidding,  but  she  has  not  been  used  to  other  people'^ 
ways.  Her  mother's  are  all  that  she  has  seen.  The  family 
room  has  been  swept  out  by  her  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The 
little  matter  of  crockery  has  been  washed  up  when  wanl^ 
iThe  potatoes  have  been  set  on  the  table  at  any  angle.  She  has 
never  spoken  to  strangers  except  by  accident,  and  then  she  has 
got  out  ner  speech  as  she  best  might.  She  goes  to  service,  full 
ef  fear  and  undefined  expectation.  For  some  time  her  mistress 
lias  patience  with  her ;  but  mistresses  are  iiot  aware  of  the  time 
it  takes  to  overcome  the  small  habits  of  a  life.  If,  aftet  som^ 
Weeks,  the  dishes  are  not  set  straight  on  the  table — if  there  is  a 
spot  on  the  table-cloth,  or  the  fresh  mustard  is  forgotten — ^if  she 
twists  the  corner  of  her  apron  in  answering  strangers — if  she 
does  a  thing  last  which  she  was  told  to  do  first,  alas  for  her ! 
She  is  surprised,  fluttered  with  a  rebuke  before  the  family, — 
perhaps  betore  strangers.  It  may  happen  that  she  is  charged 
widi  something  she  could  explain ;  but  she  ^'  must  not  answer 
her  mistress  in  the  parlour."  If  she  breaks  a  piece  of  china^ 
she  is  perhaps  terrined  with  the  common  threat  that  the  value  of 
the  article  shall  be  deducted  from  her  wa^es.  She  does  not 
know  that  her  mistress  has  no  right  to  do  this,  and  she  has  not 
an  advocate  at  hand  to  inform  her  of  the  nature  of  her  contracts 
Her  wages  have  long  been  laid  out,  in  her  owii  mitid ;  and  no\<r 
she  does  not  know  how  much  of  her  first  earnings  she  must 
forego.  Her  mistress's  voice  and  manner  have  lost  their  gentle- 
ness :  she  hopes  her  parents  will  not  come  to  the  house  just  yet, 
for  she  fears  her  mistress  has  some  complaint  against  her.  She 
weeps  when  she  should  be  sleeping,  tonsrs  for  her  mother's 
Toioe,  but  dreads  that  her  parents  may  be  oisappointed  after  all 
Aeir  hopes  from  her  getting  the  place.  She  trembles  at  the 
aound  oi  her  mistress's  bell,  waits  upon  her  looks,  is  relieved  to 
see  her  ^o  abroad,  and  sorry  to  see  her  return.  She  loses  confi- 
dence, does  not  improve,  is  told  so,  and  falls  baek  yet  more. 
When  the  day  comes  that  she  may  spend  abroad,  her  mistress 
meets  her  in  the  hall,  and  finds  fault  with  her  dress.  She  meant 
BO  harm,  and  wonders,  when  she  thinks  of  the  Suniday  mornings 
when  her  fe^tr  turned  her  round  to  admire  her  new  bonnet,  or 
sihile  upon  the  handsomest  of  her  gowns.  How  much  does  her 
mistress  know  of  what  is  in  her  heart  ?  Probably  so  little,  that 
at  the  first  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  her 
family,  the  distrust  of  a  life-time  will  kindle  into  defiatice.  The 
mietress  will  receive  in  the  kitchen  return  with  interest  of  insults 
effered  i&  the  parlour :  the  pride  of  spruceness  will  grow  is^to 
tismty  of  fiaery ;  every' fresh  order  will  bring  on  a  il^uabble,  and 
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^ick  disputant  will  be  ea^er  to  foreijtall  the  other  in  a  warning  to 
part.  A  ^irl  in  whom  this  temper  has  been  roused  or  confirmed^ 
Id  a  nearly  hopeless  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  best  of  mi8-« 
tresses,  if  she  should  happen  to  be  transferred  to  such  an  one. 
The  evil  spirit  is  not  to  be  exorcised  by  one  of  the  class  who 
called  it  up.  Such  a  girl  will  go  warring  through  life,  obeying 
imd  working  to  the  extent  of  getting  her  bread,  but  rebelling  in 
k^r  heart.  Wherever  she  is,  will  mistresses  be  eloquent  on  the 
ingratitude  of  servants,  on  the  impossibility  of  attaching  themf 
oh  the  difficulty  of  making  them  take  praise  or  blame  stright. 
These  are  the  servants  who  wear  their  mistresses'  nerves,  and 
wfeU  nigh  break  their  hearts, — now  restive  and  sulky,  now 
SBfi0Oth  and  tridcy :  one  frightening  the  children  in  the  dark  for 
ker  own  selfish  purposes,  another  taking  advantage  of  times  of 
distress  to  obtain  privileges.  These  are  among  the  tens  of  thou- 
tonds  who  act  as  a  perpetual  blister  upon  the  £dth  and  patience 
of  the  matronage  of  England. 

The  feelings  of  alienation  in  which  the  two  parties  are  reared, 
however  unconsciously  entertained,  jure  almost  universally  sub- 
i^ting.     They  are  obstinate  weeds,  for  ever  springing  up  in  the 
field  of  society.     By  nice  managemeilit  they  may  be  kept  undet 
here  and  there ;  but  there  seems  no  cause  for  supposing  that  they 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  anything  short  of  deep  ploughing.     This  is 
HO  reason,  however,  why  every  exertion  should  not  be  used  in 
})lucking  them  up.     That  the  million  are  suffering  and  inflicting 
from  a  painful  temper,  is  a  pressing  reason  why  thousands,  or 
hundreds,  or  even  tens,  should  be  redeemed  from  the  curse  of 
socdal  enmity,  and  the  consciousness  of  social  degradation.  There 
is  no  telling  what  amelioration  may  spread  from  the  conversion 
of  even  the  smallest  number  of  the  alienated  or  sycophantic  to  a 
-temper  of  trust  and  sympathy.     The  better  spirit  may  diffuse 
itself  in  the  next  generation;  and  preparation  may  thus  be 
timely  made  for  the  change  which  awaits  this,  as  well  as  all  surid- 
tocratically  graduated  societies,  when  the  lowest  will  turn  upofi 
the  highest,  and  the  shrouded  minds  of  (nrders  of  men  will  be 
suddenly  revealed  to  each  other.      According  to  the  preparation 
midde  will  the  rtiany  turn  with  mild  determination  or  with  gnash- 
ing of  teeth, — will  the  revelation  of  minds  be  by  lightning  and 
firtorm,  or  by  genial  sunshine,  drawing  up  the  mists  which  skirt 
the  night.      The  alternative  is  serious :    and  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  being  a  fair  exponent  of  our  general  social 
warfare,  it  is  worth  a  sober  and  earnest  inquiry  what  can  be  done 
to  ameliorate  and,  if  possible,  to  harmonize  it.     We  will  first 
glance  at  its  state  in  a  society  the  most  opposite  in  itis  princi|>Ie8 
Md  Aethods  to  o«f  ewn« 
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While  the  (English  have  had  little  to  say  (except  in  fire-side 
complaints)  about  the  state  of  Domestic  Service  at  home,  it 
seems  to  be  the  uppermost  idea  in  their  minds  with  regard  to 
America.     Very  little  to  the  purpose  has  been  said,  aiter  all, 
with  regard  to  Domestic  Service  in  America.     To  us  the  plain 
state  of  the  case  appears  to  be  this ; — that  the  Americans  nave 
got  nearer  to  the  right  principle  of  domestic  service  than  any  of 
our  European  societies ;  but  that  the  relation  is  impaired  by  the 
intrusion  of  European  prejudices.     The  contract  for  labour  is 
complete  and  unmixed.     The  American  domestic  engines  to  do 
certain  kinds  and  quantities  of  work  for  a  certain  amount  of  do- 
mestic provision  and  pecuniary  recompense.     Obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  employer  forms  no  part  of  the  contract ;  and  where 
the  relation  exists  in  its  best  state,  servants  are  as  independent 
ns  their  masters  and  mistresses  in  their  methods  of  transacting 
their  business,   and   in   their  personal  affiiirs.      The    nearest 
approach  to  comfort  is  where  the  nature  of  the  contract  is  best 
understood  by  both  parties ;  but  such  instances  are  less  common 
than  those  of  ignorance  and  mistake.     English  notions  of  the 
degradation  of  service  yet  maintain  their  ground  in  the  minds  of 
both  parties,  and  will  not  be  dislodged  while  there  is  slavery  in 
the  country.     In  the  south  the  feudal  prejudices  on  this  subject 
are  rank,  and  they  poison  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed 
in  the  north.     When  this  is  considered,  and  also  that  other  occu- 
pations are  open  to  all,  and  that,  therefore,  a  very  large  amount 
of  domestic  service  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  immigrant  Irish, .  it 
will  be  found  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  practice  of  the  case 
does  not  commonly  answer  to  its  theory.     The  English  at  home, 
however,  are  sure  to  hear  all  the  worst  of  the  matter,  and  none 
of  the  best.    English  ladies  settling  in  America  mismanage  their 
authority,  and  of  course  lose  their  servants,  and  their  bitter  com- 
plaints  And  their  way  home.      Aristocratic  ladies    who  ape 
European  fashions  and  habits  are  in  the  same  scrape,  and  may  be 
heard  wondering  whether,  if  there  were  a  monarchy,  servants 
would  be  as  impertinent  as  they  are.      They  vent  their  woes  to 
those  from  v/hom  they  can  get  sympathy, — English  travellers, 
among  others,  who  note  down  every  saucy  speech  of  a  domestic, 
and  treat  the  English  public  with  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  class. 
Again,  the  domestics  themselves  are  vigilant  to  excess  over  their 
rights,  and,  while  they  find  their  dignity  questioned,  are  unable 
to  repose  upon  what  ought,  in  their  country,  to  be  their  un- 
questionable dignity,     mth  all  this,  however,  the  relation  is 
there  in  a  far  better  state  than  here, — not  only  better  as  to  prinr 
ciple,  but  better  as  to  safety,  and  as  to  the  mental  repose  of  the 
party  most  deeply  concerned —the  domestics.    They  have  ao 
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rooted  enmity,  entertained  consciously  or  unconsciously,  towards 
any  dass.  They  know  that  their  employers  can  have  no  in- 
terests, as  an  order,  opposed  to  their  own.  Such  warfare  as  there 
i^,  is  between  indiviouals  only,  and  may  be  closed  at  any  moment. 
The  cases  are  very  numerous  where,  instead  of  warfare,  there  is 
a  friendship,  which  is  an  unknown  blessing  in  British  fguniUes. 
Nowhere,  probably,  in  England  can  a  spectacle  be  seen  at  all  re- 
sembling the  attachment,  natural,  free,  and  unalloyed,  between 
some  American  domestics  and  the  families  in  which  they  spend  a 
k>ng  series  of  years. 

Misd  Sedgwick,  whose  gems  of  stories  are  composed  out  of 
the  commonest  materials  of  social  life,  which  she  combines  with 
extreme  grace,  and  animates  with  a  spirit  of  delicious  generosity 
and  sympathy,  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  Domestic  Service  in 
the  tale  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  this  little  book  is  presented  more  than  has  ever  been 
known  before  of  domestic  service  in  America,  and  a  similar  work 
here  would  teach  more  than  most  people  know  of  the  same  thing 
in  England.  In  each  social  relation  there  is  uniformity,  with 
variety  in  its  discharge.  In  different  countries  there  are  dif- 
ferent modes,  habits,  prejudices;  but  the  same  heart  lives 
beneath  all.  English  people  wonder  at  an  American  servant 
always  (as  in  Miss  Sedgwick's  tale)  addressing  her  mistress  as 
'^  Mrs  Ardley,"  and  Americans  are  highly  amused  at  such  a 
dialogue  as  the  following  between  a  nobleman  of  remarkably 
simfde  manners  and  habits,  and  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  butler 
in  his  house : — 

"  Butler.  My  lord,  I  find  your  lordship  wants  a  butler.  I  should 
be  happy  to  take  the  place. — Lord  (after  some  mutual  explanation). 
What  are  your  expectations  ? — Butle7\  Two  hundred  a  year,  my 
lord,  and — ^yes,  my  lord,  I  expect  two  hundred  a  year. — Lord. 
Have  you  anything  more  to  say? — Butler.  I  should  expect  the 
liberty  to  go  out  when  I  please,  my  lord,  to  spend  the  evening  with 
a  friend. — Lord.  Anything  else? — Butler.  I  should  expect  to  have 
the  liberty  to  have  a  friend  to  spend  the  evening  with  me,  my  lord, 
when  I  please. — Lord.  Anything  else  ? — Butler.  I  should  expect 
the  liberty  of  enjoying  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cellar,  when  I  have 
a  friend  with  me. — Lord.  Anything  else? — Butler.  As  I  said 
before,  my  lord,  two  hundred  a  year :  my  expectations  are  two 
hundred  a  year. — Lord.  Say  three,  and  I  will  be  your  butler." 

These  differences  of  manners,  and  certain  differences  of  mind, 
of  which  they  are  both  cause  and  effect,  lead  superficial  ob- 
servers to  conclude  that  the  relation  itself  is  in  one  country 
totalijr  unlike  what  it  is  in  another.  But  under  all  tliis  diversity 
there  is  a  universality  of  .feeling,  in  which  resides  the  best  pro- 
mise of  amelioration, — of  such  changes  in  the  institution  of  I)o- 
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mettic  Semoe  as  may  make  it  more  fia^voufable  to  momlai  audi 

less  fetal  to  domestic  peace.  It  seems  impossiUe  thai;  servqati 
should  for  ever  submit  to  render  obedience  for  money,  to  a  class 
for  whom  they  feel  a  natural  aversion,  rather  than  anection.  It 
seems  impossible  that  employers  should  for  ever  submit  to  re- 
ceive as  inmates  on  whom  they  depend  for  the  comfort  of  every 
hour,  a  succession  of  persons  whose  minds  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
respect,  and  whose  hearts  it  is  a  work  of  difficulty  to  reach. 
Such,  under  a  milder  or  severer  character,  is  the  relation  of  do^ 
mestic  service  every  where  while  society  is  in  its  transition  state 
from  the  empire  of  physical  to  that  of  moral  force.  As  the 
transition  advances,  the  relation  will  change  for  the  better, — as 
indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  could  become  worse.  Mean* 
time  the  mere  complaint  of  each  g(  the  parties  to  itself  does  ne 
good,  and  may  do  much  harm  by  exasperating  bad  feelings, 
already  too  strong,  and  for  which  individuals  are  rarely  re- 
sponsinle. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Education  is  the  remedy  for  this,  as 
for  other  social  evils.  This  is  true;  but  the  education  must 
begin  with  the  master.  What  is  commonly  called  education  is  m 
great  good ;  but  if  it  has  failed  to  teacn  employers  the  Iratk 
which  Lies  at  the  bottom  of  social  reform,  it  will  probably  fail  to 
impart  it  to  the  employed.  This  great  truth  is,  that  mutual 
service  is  honourable^  and  not  disgraceful,  Reading  and  writing, 
the  study  of  history,  science,  and  art,  have  not  yet  enlightened 
the  aristocracies  of  the  earth  upon  this  matter ;  and  they  may  be 
sure  that  no  charity  schools  will  of  themselves  make  the  labour* 
\ng  classes  wise  upon  the  point.  Domestic  servants  in  England 
are  not  untrustworthy  and  unamiable  because  they  suppose  that 
the  world  is  as  flat  as  Salisbury  Plain,  or  because  they  cannot 
Stpell)  or  because  they  believe  that  gipsies  can  tell  their  fortunes ; 
but  because  they  feel  themselves  an  oppressed  and  degraded 
dass.  A  Louisiana  slave  is  scandalised  at  her  mistress  takinff 
up  the  tongs;  and  an  English  maid-servant  is  discomposed  ^ 
the  lady  of  the  house  choosing  to  make  a  pudding,  or  iron  her 
husband's  cravats.  In  their  eyes,  the  ladies  are  degrading  then^- 
ijelves  by  doing  useful  things,  which  are  "servants'  work." 
Slave  and  servant  are  completely  in  the  wrong  here ;  ignoran^ 
and  immoral  in  their  views  and  feelings  :  but  they  are  so  because 
their  employers  are  wrong,  ignorant,  and  immoral  first.  Long 
l>efore  tne  Norman  conquest,  long  before  the  prevalence  of 
feudal  pride  in  Europe,  long-  before  the  day  of  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  priests,  who  committed  all  that  was  most  worthy  to 
be  done  by  human  hands  to  thralls,  serfe,  and  churls,  diere  was 
6nf  wke  aeckred  that  those  who  would  be  duef  mmt  be  Be^• 
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vmilkBi  and  tl^it  ke  himself  eame  not  to  be  ministef  ed  tmlA  but 
tp  miiiisteff.  hang  ago  as  this  was,  and  followed  as  this  Teaeker 
has  been,  these  sayings  of  his  are  barely  beginning  to  be  unders 
stood)  even  now.  The  classes  which,  as  the  most  enlightened, 
lead  sooiety,  have  yet  to  be  initiated  into  the  gpeat  doctrine  of  the 
glory  of  Service ;  and  the  less  educated  classes  must  follow  up 
dieir  better  convictions  before  social  safety  and  comfort  ean  b« 
attained.  Here  is  where  the  proposed  remedy  of  education 
must  begin.  The  better  convictions  must  be  shown  in  practieey 
9nd  not  only  in  preaching.  There  is  no  use  in  masters  telling 
their  servants  that  every  one  respects  the  industrious,  while  they 
themselves  are  seen  to  pay  the  most  honour  to  the  hay  and 
luxurious.  There  is  bo  use  in  mistresses  assuring  their  maida 
that  there  is  great  credit  in  humble  usefulness,  w}iest  they  them« 
selves,  pining  in  idleness,  will  not  touch  their  hoiuehold  burdena 
with  one  of  their  fingers.  Men  and  maid-servants  will  go  on  tA 
believe  from  what  they  see,  rather  than  from  what  they  are  told ; 
and  while  gentlemen  continue  to  be  distinguished  by  their  |r#9 
tinue,  and  ladies  are  waited  up<m  as  much  nrom  ostentation  an^ 
laziness  as  for  convenience,  country  girls  will  have  visions  of 
swinging  upon  a  gato  all  day,  and  town  maids  will  languish  on  so^ 
when  their  mistresses  are  abroad,  and  footmen  will  lord  it  mw 
feotboys,  and  gentlemen's  gentlemen  will  stipulate  that  i^V9 
bedrcurtains  shall  dose  at  the  foot.  The  probability  is,  as  wa 
have  already  intimated,  that  the  struggle  for  a  supposed  state  of 
privilege  (authority  and  idleness)  will  continue  till  a  erisis  comei^ 
whieh  shall  reveal  that  all  this  is  no  privilege  at  all,  but  a  Quxm  | 
bat  happy  are  they  n^eantime  who  may  learn  this  by  an  easief 
and  si^er  discipline,  and  who,  being  themselves  convinced  of 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  mutual  service,  may  so  diffuse  their  omfu 
eonvictions  as  to  cheer  and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  those  of  theiv 
fellow-beings  whose  lot  is  to  serve. 

Women  are  especdally  called  on  to  do  this.  Men  of  all  ranks 
have  usually  more  or  less  real  business  to  do, — ^more  or  lesij 
actual  service  to  vender  to  society  by  head  or  hand  work* 
Women  are  unhappily  precluded  from  much  of  this.  Vfomen 
are  more  distinctly  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  those  wk^ 
must  work,  and  those  who  need  not  or  cannot.  As  might  he 
expected,  the  worst  kinds  of  aristocratic  tyranny  are  foun^ 
among  women  who  do  not  work ;  and  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  inmct  more  misery  by  their  tyranny  tnan  their  husbands  can 
generally  impose.  They  meet  their  retribution,  speedily  and  cer- 
tainly ;  out  the  retribution  serves  only  to  increase  the  evil,  while 
the  rectifying  principle  is  hidden  in  darkness.  From  the  commer- 
cial troubles  of  this  country,  as  from  the  political  troubles  of 
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France,  multitudes  of  women,  delicately  reared,  have  been 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources ;  and  if  for  some,  for  many, 
the  struggle  has  seemed  too  harcl,  for  many  more  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  fraught  with  blessings.  The  blessedness  of  work, 
the  heavenly  fruits  of  toil,  have  been  experienced  by  hundreds 
or  thousands  who,  but  for  adversity,  might  now  have  been 
perishing,  body  and  spirit,  from  ennui.  To  such  is  the  charge 
committed  of  ameliorating  the  relation  of  Domestic  Service  in 
England.  As  many  of  these  as  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
the  dignity  of  ministering,  in  preference  to  being  ministered  to ; 
as  many  as  have  felt  in  uieir  own  hearts  the  glow  arising  from 
intellectual  and  moral  exercise ;  as  many  as  have  enjoyed  the 
amusement  of  manual  occupations,  when  pride  has  been  cast 
behind  and  prejudice  overcome,  are  the  sisters,  and  are  bound  to 
be  the  saviours,  of  the  domestic  servants  of  society.  Their  own 
experience,  if  they  let  it  work,  wiU  have  made  them  reasonable 
— ^will  have  made  them  sympathising — ^will  have  fitted  them  to 
be,  in  this  relation,  apostolic.  They  will  not  only  be  just  and 
gentle  and  affectionate  mistresses  themselves,  but  they  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  improvement  of  the  system.  They  will  break 
up,  be  it  in  the  minds  of  many  or  few,  the  £eital  persuasion  of  an 
opposition  of  interests  between  the  employers  and  the  *  ^n- 
ployed;  and  this  black  cloud-canopy  once  rent  asunder,  no  one 
knows  how  much  sunshine  may  be  let  down  into  the  region 
where  this  million  of  our  people,  and  their  children  after  them, 
are  to  spend  their  lives.  The  self-education  of  the  employing 
class— ^tne  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Work,  and  the  cultivation 
of  sympathy  with  human  feelings,  will  help  to  rectify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  one  party ;  and  the  influence  of  their  improvement 
upon  those  beneath  them  will  tend  to  dissolve  the  prejudices 
and  temper  the  feelings  of  the  other.  These  seem  the  only 
means  of  breaking  up  the  evils  of  our  social  oppositions  of  every 
kind,  without  breaking  up  society  itself.  This  is  a  grave  con- 
sideration, and  one  which  all  householders  should  lay  to  heart 
It  is  not  only  themselves  and  their  kitchen  inmates  who  are  con- 
cerned in  their  mutual  intercourse ;  nor  even  the  present  milli<m 
of  domestics  who  are  dispersed  through  the  homes  of  the  land ; 
but  the  interests  of  the  future  society  which,  according  to  the 
preparation  made,  by  us,  will  be  a  natural  and  noble  offqyring  of 
our  present  social  organisation,  or  will  arise  from  its  ashes. 

H.  M. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  The  HUtory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  ofLon^ 
don^  Sfc.  ^c.  By  John  Bayley,  F.K.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition. 
Jennings  and  Chaplin. 

2.  A  Short  History  of  the  Tower  of  London^  including 
a  Particular  Detail  of  its  Interesting  Curiosities ;  with  a 
Brief  Account  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  Kings  of  Eng^ 
land^  Noblemeuy  and  others^  whose  Figures  in  Armour^  and 
sitting  on  Horseback^  are  exhibited  in  the  Horse  Armoury, 
pp.  28.  Hodgson,  Armoury  Ticket  Office.  1838.  [Tne 
Current  Tower  Guide.] 

npO  judge  from  the  way  in  which  writers  in  general  have  been 
^  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Tower,  one  would  conclude  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  sturdy  piece  of  antiquity,  holding  pikes  and 
regalia,  regarded  in  the  same  light  and  with  the  same  respect  by 
everybody  who  thinks  of  it,  and  destined  to  stand  where  it  does 
for  ever,  indestructible  as  royalty  and  the  beef-eaters.  But 
although  this  is,  in  truth,  its  general  bearing  in  the  public  mind^ 
it  is  a  good  deal  modified  according  to  the  class  of  the  thinkers. 
If  the  antiquary  conceives  of  it  always  as  of  a  picture  in  a  book, 
and  a  thing  connected  with  the  davs  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers, — ^a 
castle  with  a  moat  to  it  and  portcullis,  like  any  ^^  real  castle," — 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  though  they  realize  the  castle 
with  their  eyes,  have  no  such  veneration  for  it;  nor  have  its 
own  inhabitants.  The  former  regard  it  as  the  huge  place 
next  door,  for  whose  neighbourhood  few  but  contractors  are  the 
better,  and  with  whose  soldiers  there  are  occasional  squabbles. 
To  the  inmates  it  is  a  dull,  shut-up  quarter,  locking  up  soon  at 
night,  and  worse  than  a  ^^  drug"  as  to  anything  curious.  The 
citizens,  for  the  most  part,  think  of  it  as  a  place  which  they  can 
see  when  they  like,  and  therefore  do  not  much  care  to  see. 
With  country  people  and  maid-servants  its  glory  is  diminished, 
since  it  no  longer  contains  the  "  beasUes,"  though  tliey  retain 
sufficient  respect  for  it  as  a  London  sight,  and  the  place  that 
contains  the  armoury  and  the  kings  on  horseback.  Soldiers 
think  of  it  as  quarters.  The  engineer  has  a  respect  for  it  as  a 
strong-hold  and  an  imposing  antiquity,  and  a  contempt  for  it  as 
a  fort  to  overawe.  He  knows  that  it  might  do  verv  well  as  a 
defence,  but  is  ffood  for  nothing  as  an  offence,  especially  since  the 
new  era  of  Parisian  barricades.  Lastly,  the  dandy  at  the  We&t 
End  holds  it  to  be  a  building  in  some  unattainable  remoteness  of 
Uie  East,  vulvar  to  go  to  see,  but  respectable  inasmuch  as  it 
has  a  ^^  constable"  to  it,  and  a  salary. 

There  is  yet  one  class,  however,  not  of  conventional  but  of 
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real  thinkers,  or  of  persons  whose  real  feeling  stands  them  in- 
stead pf  thought;  and  to  these,  the  Tower,  though  it  does  aoi 
inpose  on  them  as  a  place  of  strength,  and  to  say  the  trulli,  is 
not  unvulgarized  by  the  recollection  of  the  poor  stirred- up  beasts, 
wd  the  sorry  payments  for  admission  yet  existing,  is  a  place 
venerable  for  its  years,  and  deeply  interesting  for  the  mi^s  of 
human  emotion,  and  the  mortal  and  majestic  agonies,  that  have 
taken  place  within  its  walls.  Here  the  most  heroical  spirits  have 
been  sent  to  die.  Here  fortitude  has  withered,  like  an  oak-tree 
of  flesh,  unconquerable  but  by  time.  Here  common  captivity 
has  gnawn   its  heart  out.     Here  innocence  and  beautyy  pi^y» 

firlhood,  has  had  its  slender  neck  divided  on  the  worse  than 
utcher's  block.  Here  ambition, — here  the  lord  of  everybody, 
the  sovereign  protector  of  realms, — has  come  to  an  end  no  better 
than  that  of  the  ox  that  was  slain  last  week  to  feed  his  house- 
hold. 

The  Tower  is  in  itself  a  curiosity,— -in  its  local  state  and  cir- 
cumference. It  is,  in  fact,  a  little  town  by  itself,  isolated  by 
walls  and  a  moat,  oceupying  a  space  of  upwards  of  twelve  acres, 
and  containing,  with  numerous  other  buildings,  a  high  street  which 
runs  round  the  walls  like  an  inner-ring,  consisting  of  barracks 
^  and  officers'  houses.  The  other  buildings  comprise  more  of 
tl)ese  houses,  together  with  armouries  and  an  ancient  chape}. 
There  is  a  platform  or  open  space  (where  the  block  used  to  be 
set  up),  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  trees;  and  in  the  midst  ot 
all,  stands  the  Tower,  properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
principal  original  building,  officially  known  by  the  name  of  th^ 
White  Tower,  topped  with  four  turrets,  and  anciently  occupied 
as  a  palace.  The  Henrys  and  Edwards  occasionally  lived  in  it, 
always  spent  some  time  in  it  on  their  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  invariably  proceeded  from  it  to  be  crowned.  Hence  the 
Constable  is  still  a  grand  coronation  officer.  The  average  number 
of  constantly  residing  inhabitants,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, is  estimated  at  seven  hundred ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
like  number,  or  thereabouts,  of  military,  quartered  from  suc- 
cessive regiments.  The  gate?  close,  like  those  of  a  college,  at 
a  particular  hour  at  night, — eleven  o'clock ;  and  a  tranquil  for- 
mality pervades  the  whole  place,  night  and  day. 

Upon  issuing  from  Tower  street  or  the  Minories,  the  place 
presents  itself  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
fuddled  up,  like  St  Paul's  and  other  buildings  in  the  in- 
terior qt  the  city.  You  look  across  an  open  space,  and  see  it 
standing  like  a  little  city  by  itself  in  old  times,  walled  and  meated| 
>vith  fh^  cattle,  or  keep,  rising  high  in  the  middle ;  and  beyoM 
are  die  masts  of  the  shippings  m  tiie  river.     To  aa  eye  aeeus- 
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totted  to  none  but  modern  and  inland  objects,  tlie  tight  is  very 
striking.  Chivalry  and  feudality  present  themselves  at  onee 
before  you.  There  is  the  ditch,  and  a  broad  one  too,  to  ford 
before  you  can  get  at  the  walls*;  there  are  the  walls,  thick  and 
high,  and  embattelled ;  above  these  are  the  tops  of  unknown 
buildings, — the  houses  and  palaces  of  the  little  isolated  city ; 
and  above  all  is  the  keep  aforesaid,  or  great  tower,  very  tall  and 
massy,  and  crowned  with  its  four  turrets.  You  may  think  of  all 
this,  if  you  will,  in  as  modern  a  light  as  possible ; — of  the  ditch, 
as  needless; — of  the  walls,  as  enclosing  soldiers  of  the  lOtk 
Foot,  and  Major  Smith,  who  drives  a  gig ; — of  the  houses,  as 
containing  a  set  of  as  peaceful  gentlemen  as  ever  lived,  with 
pens  behind  their  ears,  and  salaries  ''  besides  coals  and  candles  ;** 
-—and  of  the  tower  and  the  whole  place,  as  a  thing  to  see 
^^  curiosities"  in, — a  kind  of  great  stony  show-box, — where  faces 
of  wax-work  stare  out  of  armour  on  horseback,  and  toys  called 
regalia  are  to  be  made  visible,  and  you  pay  for  the  sight,  as  little 
children  do  the  showman  in  the  streets.  But  time,  and  size,  and 
power  will  assert  their  rights  over  the  imagination.  The  place 
frowns  upon  you  with  its  hard  old  strength,  and  its  cruel  and 
stately  memories.  You  think  of  Raleigh,  of  Essex,  of  poor 
Anne  Bulien,  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (as  wide  and  hard  as  itself)  \ 
of  Julius  Csesar,  its  traditional,  and  William  the  First,  its  certain 
founder;  and  if  you  are  in  the  humour  to  be  co-eval  by  sea  as 
by  land,  you  may  imagine  those  tops  of  vessels  in  the  river  to  be 
fresh  from  the  Crusades,  or  from  the  Saracen  ports  of  Spain, 
with  burthens  of  silks  and  spices  from  the  merchants  of  Abdoul- 
rahman,  or  swarthy  news  from  the  confines  of  the  Great  Khan. 

It  did  not  baulk  us  at  all  in  these  dreams,  when  on  crossing 
the  hill  the  other  day  from  Tower  street  aforesaid,  we  entered 
the  sate  on  the  right  hand,  and  bought  our  ticket  for  the  show. 
In  the  Ticket  Office,  or  attending  at  the  door  of  it,  are  first 
encountered  the  Warders,  or  Yeomen  (one  of  whom  is  to  be  your 
showman),  dressed  in  the  Henry  the  Eighth  costume,  which  the 
latter  word  implies  to  metropolitan  ears;  and  in  the  Waiting 
Room,  you  stay  till  the  requisite  number  of  sight*seers  (a  hal& 
hour's  collection)  have  come  together,  to  set  the  Yeoman  in 
motion  at  the  head  of  them.  With  successive  parties  of  this  sort 
he  and  his  fellows  are  occupied  from  ten  o'clock  till  four. 

The  sights  usually  seen  are  the  armouries ;  the  admittance  to 
which  is  now  reduced  from  several  shillings  to  one.  To  these^ 
many,  but  by  no  means  all  visitors,  add  that  of  the  regalia, 
which  costs  (as  it  did  before)  a  shilling  for  the  person  tli^f 
shows  it,  and  one  more  (not  from  each  individual,  but  frqm  thq 
whole  party  collectively)  for  the  yeoman  who  brings  you  to  the 
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door,  and  wbo  has  shown  you  the  armoaries^  supposing  your 
visit  is  both  to  armouries  and  regalia.  ' 

The  yeoman,  whose  business  it  was  to  conduct  us,  was 
himself  a  curiosity,  and  a  very  respectable  one.  He  is  one  of  a 
set  of  men  who  are  selected  from  the  military  for  their  good  con  - 
duct,  and  rewarded  with  part  of  the  profits  of  this  employment. 
Our  conductor  was  Sergeant  John  Lund,  a  robust  pleasant- 
looking  man,  between  forty  and  fifty,  uneducated,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  that  natural  good  sense  and  feeling,  which  gifts  a  man 
with  a  sort  of  instinctive  good  breeding,  or  tact  and  propriety  of 
behaviour.  He  wore,  and  doubtless  strll  wears,  having  been  a 
hale,  hearty  individual  some  two  months  ago,  a  couple  of  silver 
medals,  one  for  having  been  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
other  (which,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  first,  he  reasonably 
values  more,  because  accident  could  liave  no  hand  in  its  bestowal) 
for  "good  conduct  during  a  service  of  twenty  years."  His 
grammar  is  not  the  best  in  the  world,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Kings  and  others  whose  posthumous  horsemanship  he  ex- 
hibits, is  by  rote ;  but  grammar  would  probably  not  have  been 
learnt  without  schooling  by  the  Bishop  oi  London  himself  (whose 
image  comes  into  our  mind  from  a  certain  mixture  of  jovial 
stoutness  and  respectable  military  decision,  not  unlike  the  Ser- 
geant's), and  history  is  not  to  be  studied  in  what  pretends  to  be 
nothing  but  a  show.  Mr  Lund's  business  is  to  state  the  who 
and  what  of  the  things  shown ;  to  give  neither  too  little  time, 
nor  too  much,  to  the  beholders;  and  to  hit  a  nice  point  between 
respectful  attention  to  their  questions  or  remarks,  and  a  tacit, 
unpresuming  claim  to  seriousness  towards  his  own : — and  he  does 
all  this  with  a  simple,  manly  decorum,  and  sober  good-humour. 

Quitting  the  waiting-room,  iftider  the  guidance  of  the  gallant 
Sergeant,  we  crossed  the  open  ground  of  the  place  throus^h 
certain  archways,  and  arrived  at  our  first  object  of  curiosity — the 
Horse-Armoury. 

"  Here,"  says  the  catalogue,  "  in  one  spacious  room,  150  feet  by 
33,  are  arranged,  in  regular  and  chronological  order,  no  less  a  num- 
ber than  22  equestrian  figures,  comprising  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Kings  of  England,  accompanied  by  their  favourite  lords 
and  men  of  rank,  all  of  them,  together  with  their  horses,  in  the 
armour  of  the  respective  periods  when  they  flourished ;  inanyy 
indeed^  in  the  identical  suits  in  which  they  appeared  while  living. 
Alon^  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  immediately  over  each  figure,  is  a 
Gothic  arch,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  suspended  a  banner,  which  in 
gold  letters,  on  both  sides,  expresses  the  name,  rank,  and  date  of 
existence  of  the  personage  represented.  The  horses  stand,  mounted 
by  their  riders,  almost  without  any  visible  support,  on  a  floor  of 
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briek,  raised  a  little  from  the  adjoining  boarded  flooring,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  spectators.  This  judicious  arrangement  converts 
tne  remaining  parts  of  the  room  into  an  extensive  promenade ;  be- 
tween which  and  the  walls^  there  has,  notwithstandmg,  been  found 
sufficient  space  to  insert  many  interesting  and  appropriate  curiosi- 
ties, which  shall  hereafter  be  described.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  room  are  also  decorated  with  a  provision  of  pieces  of  armour, 
arms,  and  military  weapons,  with  the  dates  of  the  time  neatly 
inscribed  thereon.  The  imposing  magnificence  and  deep  interest 
which  pervades  this  scene,  is  probably  unequalled.*' 

The  scene  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and  there  is  nothing 
exactly  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  in  the  world.  Dr  Meyrick, 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  armour, 
arranged  it;  and  the  assignment  to  him  of  this  task  originated, 
we  believe,  with  the  present  Constable  of  the  Tower,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  a  man  of  cool  and  sound  judgment  where  party 
feelings  are  not  concerned,  and  of  a  superiority  worthy  of  his 
fame  even  to  those,  compared  with  almost  every  other  Tory. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  faces  of  the  personages  on  horse- 
back claim  to  be  likenesses,  without  attaining  as  great  a  com- 
pleteness in  that  respect  as  might  surely  have  been  possible; 
thus  reminding  us  too  much  of  an  ordinary  show,  and  oi  the  old 
wax-work  exhibitions  of  Mrs  Salmon.  The  art  of  wax-work,  as 
applied  to  human  portraiture,  is  either  incapable  of  attaining  its 
oDJect,  or,  if  these  are  to  be  taken  as  its  best  specimens,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  It  makes  the  face  look  at  once  dead  and  alive,  fresh 
and  ghastly  ;  and  a  more  dreary  set  of  robust  spectres  on  horse- 
back is  not  to  be  conceived  tli^n  the  personages  here  present,  if 
you  regard  their  countenances  only.  Surely  some  better  mode, 
or  material,  is  discoverable  for  doing  justice  to  resemblances  of 
this  sort.  Would  not  even  a  good  unaffected  carving  in  wood  be 
preferable  ?  Would  it  not  allow  of  more  detail,  of  more  indi- 
vidual likeness,  without  pretending  to  that  unattainable  reality  of 
life,  which  is  never  anytning  better  than  a  death  with  its  eyes 
open  ?  Nay,  the  very  death  does  not  succeed ;  it  is  no  human 
death ;  the  flesh  is  not  flesh,  alive  or  dead ;  or  if  flesh,  it  is  flesh 
converted  into  that  ultra-mortal  substance  called  adipocire,  or 
wax-fat ;  by  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  human  bodies 
become  transferable  into  relationship  with  those  of  candles. 

•   Imperial  monarchs,  dead,  and  tum'd  to  thatj 
Might  look  indeed  like  these,  and  shake  us  as  they  sat. 

Very  interesting,  nevertheless,  is  this  long  and  noble  room^ 
with  its  troop  of  royal  and  other  horsemen,  which  you  leisurely 
inspect  as  tnough  you  were  a  field-officer  of  dead  kinga^  and 


crxaniioe  as  to  tiie  pr^prietm  of  their  dostttnfite.  It  k  in  Embodied 
chronology  of  the  royal  and  noble  dresses  of  chivalry,  and  of 
their  gradual  departure.  By  a  little  help  of  the  imagination^ 
j^ou  seem  to  go  up  close  to  the  living  sovereigns,  and  to  beatd 
them.  In  vain  tvere  they  proud,  or  ferocious,  or  unapproachable, 
during  their  former  lives ;  you  look  to  and  fro  from  king  to  cata* 
logue,  and  from  catalogue  to  king,  as  though  he  were  responsible 
for  his  accordance  with  the  list  in  your  hand.  The  only  fault 
we  have  to  find,  besides  that  with  the  material  of  their  faces,  i^ 
that  two  or  three  of  the  royal  horsemen  (as  Henry  the  Sixth,  for 
instance,  and  James  the  First)  were  of  too  peaceable  d  character 
to  be  justly  presented  to  ils  in  this  martial  guise,  and  the  one  whd 
is  pat  into  the  most  martial  attitude  of  all  is  poor  young  Ekiwatd 
the  Sixth,  who  fought  as  little  as  either  of  the  two  former,  aiid  died 
Mke  a  consumptive  school-boy  over  his  book.  These  are  misrepre- 
sentations which  should  have  been  avoided,  if  either  historical  oi^ 
artistic  truth  are  worth  preserving.  We  will  briefly  enumerate 
the  whole  series,  distinguishing  those  who  wear  their  own  iden- 
tical armour. 

1.  Edfjoard  the  First,  in  his  own  armour.  It  ife  a  hatiberk, 
with  its  sleeves  of  mail,  the  hood  aiid  leggings  of  the  same  tnA^ 
terial;  "and  on  the  body  is  the  surcoat  emblazoned  with  the 
royal  arms  before  and  behind."  He  is  **  in  the  act  of  sheathing 
his  sword"  (because,  we  suppose,  he  was  always  drawing  it). 

2.  Henry  the  Sixth,  In  beautiful  flexible  plate-atrmour  on 
the  back  and  breast,  with  a  battle-axe  and  spurs,  and  his  horse 
caparisoned  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  He  wears  k 
knight's  cap  surmounted  by  the  crest,  and  sits  in  a  curious  saddle 
ftf  bone-work.  All  extremely  unfitting  for  this  iheekest  and 
least  Warlike  of  princes,  whom  a  philosophical  physiologist  would 
bronounce  to  have  been  the  son  of  his  very  different  father's  bad 
nealth.  Compare  this  spurious  exhibition  of  him  with  the  ere* 
mitieal  figure  he  presents  in  Shakspeare,  wishing  he  might  tend 
siheep. 

S.  Edicard  the  Fourths  In  a  suit  of  tournament  armour, 
Ac.  &c.,  the  housings  of  his  horse  powdered  with  his  badges, 
ffie  ^hite  rose  and  sun.  Characteristic  enough  of  the  galldnt, 
party  monarch,  who  was  quite  as  willing  to  tilt  before  flid  ladfes 
as  to  fight. 

4.  Henry  the  Seventh.  *'  A  fluted  Suit,  of  elegant  form, 
probably  of  German  manufacture."  He  who  conqaered  Richard 
the  Third,  hand  to  hand,  cannot  be  denied  his  ri^ht  to  a  warlike 
appearance  5  yet  the  imagination  rather  portrays  hirii  as  a  ftiJsirly 
extortioner,  counting  his  gold.  He  is  a  knave  dne  hKteii  tUA 
Wiiwii  fr6m  having  a  sort  of  respect  for  hi]^. 
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5.  Henry  thu  Eighth.  In  his  otrn  arlnout.  It  is  a  tute 
•f  plate  armour,  gilt.  He  holds  in  his  hand  ati  iron  club,  and 
wears  a  fluted  sword  on  his  right  side.  The  sight'would  almost 
recoil  from  the  great,  burly  brute  (for  you  here  see  him  in  his 
natural  fat,  large  as  life),  were  it  not  pleased  to  catch  him  in  bis 
own  '^  right  earnest"  clothes,  at  this  mortal  disadvantage.  He 
reminds  you  of  what  Prince  Henry  calls  Falstaff— "  a  bed- 
pr^sser,  a  hone-back  breaker^  a  huge  hill  of  flesh."  His 
msolence  would  look  more  insolent  than  ever,  lording  it  as  he 
here  does,  in  despite  of  death,  within  the  precincts  of  that  placd 
where  he  brougut  two  of  his  wives  to  the  scaffold ;  but  you 
know  that  he  is  gone  into  the  dumb  mystery  of  things  departed) 
to  solve  the  riddle  as  he  may ;  and  the  mind  is  glad  to  recur  to 
its  charities,  and  to  the  circumstances  that  made  him  what  he 
was,  not  omitting  his  rich,  heartless  father,  who  married  for  rea- 
sons of  state,  and  produced  this  heartless  son. 

6.  Charles  Brandon^  Duke  of  Suffolk,  favourite  of  the  for- 
mer. In  his  own  armour.  It  is  plate  armour,  and  he  is  in 
^he  act  of  saluting  his  master  with  his  sword.  Charles  Brandon 
has  got  a  reputation  with  posterity  upon  the  strength  of  a  pieed 
of  sentiment.  We  allude  to  his  appearing  at  a  touraament*  itftet 
marrying  the  king*s  sister,  on  a  saddle-cloth  half  gold  aad  hal£ 
frize,  with  the  motto — 

"  Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise 
Though  thou  be  match'd  with  cloth  of  frite: 
Cloth  of  frize,  be  not  too  bold, 
Though  thou  be  match'd  with  cloth  of  gold." 

But  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  have 
continued  to  be  a  ^ivourite  through  a  whole  life,  is  more  than 
enough  to  bring  a  man's  character  into  suspicion ;  and  Brandon^ 
upon  inquiry,  was  evidently  a  mere  seliisn  courtier  and  time-* 
server.  Furthermore,  he  was  as  unwieldy  as  his  brother-in-lawy 
as  may  here  be  seen — just  such  another  hog  in  armour — doubtless 
owing  to  the  same  right  royal  intemperances. 

7.  Edward  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  A  popular  soldier 
and  courtier  of  the  same  reign,  afterwards  Lord  High  Admiral) 
famous  for  his  accomplishments  in  the  tournament,  and  therefore 
very  properly  put  here.  He  is  in  gilt  armour,  his  right  hand  resting 
on  a  mace. 

8.  Edward  the  Sixth,  ^^  This  figure,"  says  the  catalogue^ 
'^  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  both  on  account  of  its  armour^ 
which  is  what  is  termed  russet,  and  gilt  in  the  most  curious 
manner  throughout,  and  also  for  the  fine  attitude  in  which  it  is 
placed.    The  youthful  monarch  stands  firmly  in  the  left  stirrHj^^ 
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with  his  face  and  body  inclined  to  the  rieht ;  and  while  with  his 
left  hand  he  points  to  some  distant  object,  his  riffht  [grasps  a 
curiously  engraved  and  ornamented  mace."  We  nave  already 
noticed  the  impropriety  of  displaying  in  this  guise  and  attitude 
the  weakly  scholar,  who  died  young,  and  whose  death,  by  the 
way,  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  fortunate  event  for  his  country. 
All  princes  who  die  young  are  meritorious  by  virtue  of  their  fate; 
but  Edward,  in  spite  of  his  endowments  of  hospitals  (which  his 
lather  was  not  deficient  in  before  him,  and  by  which  many  a 
knave  has  endeavoured  to  compound  with  heaven),  showed  a 
cold,  unfeeling  character  in  the  way  in  which  he  let  his  uncles 
perish ;  and,  though  he  expressed  sorrow  at  executions  for  reti- 

ion,  permitted  them  also.     He  had  the  sickliness  of  his  sister 

~ary,  without  the  heartiness  of  Elizabeth. 

9.  Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Not  illustri- 
ous for  anything,  that  we  are  aware  of,  but  his  marriage  with  a 
OTand-daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  a  lustre  that,  however  in  a  man's  lifetime  it  may  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  all  who  have  a  propensity  to  take  off  their  hats, 
becomes  a  sorry  bit  of  dead  light  m  a  corner  in  after  ages,  when 
it  is  to  be  searched  for  in  the  rubbish  of  Peerages.  He  is  in  plate 
armour,  richly  gilt. 

10.  Robert  lOud/ey,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  Queen  Elizabeth's 
fiivourite,  of  equivocal  memorv.  In  his  own  armour.  .It  was 
originally  gilt,  and  in  some  places  is  adorned  with  his  initials, 
R.  D. ;  in  others,  with  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  with  the  figure 
of  St  Michael,  and  with  his  badge,  the  ragged  staff. 

11.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Master  of  the  Armoury,  "  He  holds 
in  his  right  hand  a  battle-axe,  which  rests  upon  his  shoul- 
der. Sir  Henry,"  continues  the  catalogue,  "  was  of  Ditchley,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  is  preserved  his  portrait,  with  that  of  his 
faithful  do^.  He  was  champion  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  and, 
though  he  died  in  her  reign,  has,  in  defiance  to  all  chronology, 
been  introduced  into  the  novel  of  *  Woodstock.'"  This  charge 
of  our  critical  catalogue*maker  against  the  great  novelist  is  true, 
and,  among  other  liabilities  to  similar  charges  (occasioned,  per- 
haps, by'  the  careless  modesty  of  his  very  genius,  which  did 
not  foresee  that  so  much  account  would  be  made  of  it),  has 
given  his  admirable  productions  a  drawback,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  which  is  seriously  to  be  regretted.  Sir  Henry  Lee  ^vas 
ancestor  of  the  present  noble  family  of  Dillon — Viscounts  Dillon; 
the  late  head  of  which,  both  for  appearance  and  accomplishments, 
it  might  have  rejoiced  the  ghost  of  his  gallant  progenitor  to 
look  upon — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  daugh- 
terly or  their  mother. 
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12.  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  In  "  a  fine  suit  of 
armour  inlaid  with  gold.  The  cantle  of  the  saddle  is  very  beau- 
tifully engraved  atid  gilt.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  short  sword 
of  curious  workmanship."  This  is  Leicester's  successorin  thefavour 
of  Elizabeth,  who  met  with  a  spirit  in  him,  too  much  like  her  own 
in  point  of  vehemence,  and  ultimately  sent  him  to  the  scaffold  for 
his  experiment  in  dictating  to  her  by  an  insurrection — a  seve- 
rity, however  just  in  regard  to  existing  laws  and  circumstances, 
from  the  shock  of  which  she  is  thought  never  to  have  recovered. 
He  was  just  the  man  to  be  admired  by  such  a  woman-— romantic 
and  generous  for  the  most  part,  peremptory  and  overbearing  in 
the  last  resort ;  and  it  was  probably  the  consciousness  of  having 
given  him  some  first  offence,  which  haunted  her  with  the  alleged 
remorse. 

13.  James  the  First.  In  a  plain  suit  of  armour,  with  a  tilting 
lance.  What  a  man  to  wear  a  soldier's  dress,  who  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  a  sword  !  He  is  said  to  have  been  near  put- 
ting out  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  eye  while  knighting,  him,  from 
pure  horror  of  handling  the  '^  cold  iron."  Yet  such  is  habit  (and 
the  consciousness  perhaps  of  having  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  stretched  harmless  before  him !)  that  the  same  man  could 
revel  in  the  ugly  task  of  cutting  up  a  dead  stag.  Sir  Kenelm 
(most  probably  with  gr^at  truth,  though  his  opinion  seems  to 
liave  been  laughed  at  as  one  of  his  "refinements"  at  the  time) 
attributed  tliis  fear  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  mother's  haying  been  frightened  during  her  pregnancy,  by. 
the  assassination  of  Rizzio.  To  the  same  cause  (and  his  father^s 
debauchery)  may  be  attributed  his  personal  defects  of  big  tongue, 
ill-jointed  limbs,  &c. ;  and  hence  the  excusability  of  much  that  is 
objected  to  him.  So  surely,  the  more  we  know  of  anything,  will 
charity  go  hand  in  hand  with  knowledge.    . 

14.  6'zr  Horace  Vere^  Captain  General.  Famous  in  the 
wars  of  Holland  and  the  Palatinate  for  the  taking  of  Sluys,  and 
for  his  retreat  from  Spinola.  He  is  here  supposed  to  be  in  at- 
tendance upon  James,  and  holds  a  mace  in  his  right  hand. 

15.  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  ArmideL  The  collector  of 
the  Arundel  Marbles,  who  is  charged  with  pride  and  igno- 
rance by  Clarendon,  probably  out  of  his  own  greater  pride,  and 
dislike  of  the  Earl's  opinions  in  Church  and  State.  Lord  Carlisle 
said  of  him,  *'  Here  comes  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  his  plain  stuff 
and  trunk  hose,  and  his  beard  in  his  teeth,  that  looks  more  like  a 
nobleman  then  any  of  us."  But  he  has  no  business  in  the  pre- 
sent military  troop.  Like  Vere,  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  atten- 
dance, upon  James,  and  has  a  mace  on  his  shoulder. 

16.  rfcwry,  Prince  of  Walesj  Son  of  James  the  First     In 
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his  own  armour ;  — "  a  most  beautiful  suit,  hiffhly  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  curious.     It  is  engraved  throughout  wim 


people !  This  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  the  usual  reputation 
princes  that  die  young  (and  appears  more  than  most  to  have  de- 
served it))  is  understood  to  have  been  as  martially  inclined  as  his 
father  was  otherwise,  and  ought  to  have  had  the  "  tilting  lance '' 
assiraed  to  him  which  has  been  given  to  the  latter,  his  reputation 
havuig  been  sreat  in  the  tilting  yard.  He  valued  and  patronised 
Raleieh;  and  said  of  his  imprisonment  in  this  place,  that  '^no 
king  but  his  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage." 

17.  George  Villiers^  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  favourite 
of  James  and  Charles,  who  was  assassinated  by  Felton.  He 
is  spanning  a  wheel-lock  pistol.  There  was  a  magnanimity 
about  Buckingham,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  which  made  him  a  candid 
enemy  as  well  as  a  hearty  friend ;  and  he  was  formed  to  gain 
ascendancy  over  the  weak,  both  by  the  showiness  of  his  person,  and 
the  very  confidence  of  his  temper.  James  he  called  ^^dad  "  and 
^*  ffossip ;  *'  and  Charles,  when  his  playmate,  he  is  understood  not 
only  to  have  ventured  to  call  names,  but  to  strike. 

The  worthy  Serjeant  Lund  is  punctiliously  decorous,  as  well 
as  respectful,  even  to  defunct  superiors.  Even  Felton  receives 
his  proper  designation  from  him,  as  a  man  of  a  certain  rank.  He 
tells  you,  '^  This  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  assassi- 
natea  in  the  year  1628  by  Captain  Felton  of  the  Royal  Navy,'* 

He  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  shewing  allj 

A  captain  stab,  and  Queen  Anne  Bullen  fall. 

18.  Charles^  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  tlie  First. 
Supposed  to  be  about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  his  own  suit  of 
ornamental  armour. 

19.  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford.  In  armour 
descending  no  lower  than  his  knees^  '^  the  use  of  les  pieces 
having  been  discontinued  about  this  period.  This  celebrated 
statesman''  (continues  the  catalogue)  ^'fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  and 
machinations  of  a  factious  parliament ;  and  Charles  the  First 
never  for^ve  himself  for  yielding  to  their  turbulent  importu- 
nities) and  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  took 
place  on  Tower  hill."  This  is  a  cool  way  of  settling  the  question 
between  parliament  and  its  apostate,  and  making  the  '^  word  of  a 
prince"  depend  upon  the  trouble  given  him  to  keep  it!  It 
would  be  well  if  catalogues,  designed  for  the  information  of  all 
parties  upon  the  only  matters  witn  which  the  writers  are  really 
oonvexsant,  would  abstain  from  giving  political  opinions  on  either 
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side — ^as  our  more  sensible  friend,  Sergeant  Lund,  does.  Went- 
worth  was  a  great  spirit^  ruined  by  pride  and  self-seeking;  and  that 
is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  hun. 

Charles  the  First.  In  his  own  armour ;  the  surface  of  it 
entirely  gilt.  *'  This  armour,''  the  catalogue  tells  us,  "  was  laid 
on  the  coffin  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  his  funeral 
procession."  How  absurd — to  lay  on  the  coffin  of  a  Whig 
general  the  obsolete  armour  of  a  Tory  king ! 

21.  James  the  Second.  ^^  His  dress,"  says  the  catalogue, 
"  consists  of  a  drab-coloured  velvet  coat,  with  large  covered 
buttons,  laced  with  silver,  worn  over  a  bright  blue  velvet  waistcoat 
ornamented  with  gold  lace.  He  wears  a  long  and  curling  black 
wig,  falling  down  upon  his  shoulders,  above  which  appears  a  capa- 
cious neck-cloth,  tied  in  a  bow ;  and  a  pair  of  very  large  jack-boots, 
with  gilt  spurs,  completes  the  description  of  his  wearing  apparel. 
His  only  armour  is  a  cuirass,  a  gauntlet  for  the  left  hand,  extend-* 
ing  to  his  elbow  as  a  protection ;  and  a  helmet  with  ornamental 
bars  of  brass,  the  grating  of  which  represent  the  form  of  the  king's 
arms,  and  has  on  it  the  letters  ^  I.  R.'  He  wears  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  has  a  baton  in  his  hand ;  and  the  striking  contrast  which 
his  appearance  affords,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  eques- 
trian ngures,  is  well  worthy  of  observation." 

Poor  James !  He  finishes  the  series,  like  an  involuntary  bur- 
lesque,— a  sort  of  king  of  tailors. 

In  this  same  room,  among  a  multitude  of  other  curiosities,  are 
shown  some  further  specimens  of  the  progress  of  arms  and  armour, 
including  whole-length  figures  of  officers  and  common  soldiers, 
and  a  crusader  upon  his  barbed  horse. 

We  were  hence  conducted  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury, 
which  is  in  the  White  Tower,  and  used  to  be  called  the  Spanish 
Armoury,  *'  from  a  tradition  that  it  contained  the  spoils  of  what 
was  vainly  called  the  ^  Invincible  Armada ; '  but  as  the  tradition 
had  but  shallow  foundation,  it  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
name  changed  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury,  by  order  of 
the  Master  General  and  Board  of  Ordnance." 

This  is  one  among  the  many  proofs  of  sincerity,  and  superiority 
to  cant  and  affectation,  which  have  procured  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington the  respect  of  sincere  persons  among  all  parties. 

The  room  now  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury  is,  tra- 
ditionally, the  prison-room  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  has  been 
suited  to  its  new  designation  by  architectural  fittings-np,  in  the 
Norman  style  of  the  period  at  which  the  Tower  was  built;  and 
the  great  strength  of  the  walls  of  the  White  Tower  is  here  **  very 
conspicuous,  the  eastern  side  being  seventeen  feet  six  inches  in 
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thickness."  This  room  is  full  of  ancient  arms  of  all  sorts^ 
offensive  and  defensive,  including  the  pretty  ferocity  (a  hanging 
ball  with  spikes),  called  the  "Morning  Star;"  a  surviving 
specimem  of  which  lucky  planet  "came  dancing"  from  the  north- 
east the  other  day  upon  the  head  of  a  certain  Marquis,  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  the  police.  There  also  is  the  Battle-axe,  in- 
cluding three  guns,  facetiously  called  a  "  holy-water  sprinkle,*' 
and  said  to  have  been  the  staff"  (observes  the  honest  catalogue) 
"  with  which  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  walking  the  streets  of 
London,  at  nighty  when  refusing  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
the  watchmen,  he  was  put  into  the  Poultry  Compter,  where  he 
remained  till  the  following  morning."  Here,  furthermore,  is  the 
axe  said  to  have  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  (which  is 
thought  the  least  improbable  tradition  of  the  two)  and  of  poor 
little  hysterical  Anne  Bullen  (a  tradition,  which,  tlie  catalogue 
says,  *'  has  but  slender  support.")  And  here,  above  all,  are  the  in- 
struments of  torture,  so  long  regarded  with  horrified  curiosity  by 
the  visitors  of  the  Tower,  one  of  which,  the  Collar  of  Torment, 
was  "  certainly  taken"  (the  catalogue  says)  "  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1588.  The  others  are  the  Bilboa,  or  Yoke ;  the  Thumb-screw; 
and  the  Cravat,  an  engine  for  locking  together  hands,  feet,  and 
neck.  The  visitor  may  put  these  on,  if  he  pleases,  to  help  him 
to  a  pleasing  thrill  in  his  joints.  He  is  also  allowed  to  handle  the 
uxe,  and  fancy  himself  beheaded  or  beheading. 

Among  those  who  were  coming  to  torture  us,  on  board  the 
Spanish  Armada,  was  (we  blush  for  the  honour  of  poetry  to  say 
it)  Lope  de  Vega,  the  famous  dramatist.  He  was  even  an  officer 
of  the  Inquisition.  So  little  had  the  most  wide-thinking  of  all 
arts  availed  hitherto  against  a  narrow  bringing-up  in  points  of 
religion.  And  there  are  poets^  even  now,  who  have  to  answer 
for  the  bigotry  of  their  *'  godfathers  and  godmothers  "  in  this 
respect ;  though  by  the  blessing  of  greater  ones  (such  as  Shak- 
speare)  bigotry  itself  has  long  begun  to  blush  for  the  more  brutal 
forms  of  cruelty ;  and  heretics  are  tormented  with  paragraphs, 
instead  of  thumbscrews.  These  too,  however,  are  softening 
their  worst  features  under  the  increasing  light  of  humanity ;  and 
ere  long  perhaps,  literature  will  be  quite  freed  from  this  dis- 
grace, and  people  have  finally  discovered,  that  difference  of 
opinion  is  really  no  greater  offence  in  another  man,  than  they 
feel  it  to  be  in  themselves, 

"  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  spirited  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
seated  upon  a  cream-coloured  horse,  held  by  a  page :  she  is  in  a 
dress  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  her  Majesty  in  the  procession  to 
St  Paul's,  when  she  went  to  that  cathedral  in  great  state,  to  return 
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thanks  and  praise  to  the  Almighty  for  deliverance  from  Spanish 
thraldom." 

"  Her  Majesty  "  (not  her  usual  title  by  the  way  in  those  days) 
looks  as  well  as  wax  will  let  her,  and  so  does  the  page.  She  is 
all  over  pearls^  petticoat,  and  ruff;  and  the  page  has  a  sbop-fuU 
of  ribbons  on  him,  yet  is  gracefully  dressed^  and  is  as  proper  a 
little  ^'  foot-page,"  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  an  old  ballad.  The 
two  form  a  really  interesting  sight.  We  must  not  forget  some 
inscriptions  still  remaining  on  the  walls^  left  there  by  people  who 
have  inhabited  this  room  as  a  prison.  What  an  affecting  con- 
sideration is  the  difference  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  wrote 
them,  lingering  perhaps  in  years  of  agony,  and  the  comfortable, 

1)assing  \vay  in  which  they  are  perused  by  visitors  !  A  room, 
ike  an  old  vaulted  garret,  without  %vindow  or  chimney,  opens 
from  out  this  larger  one,  and  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  Walter 
Ilaleigh*s  chamber. 

From  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury  we  proceed  to  the  grand 
storehouse,  which  contains  the  train  of  artillery,  the  grand 
Staircase,  and  the  Armoury  of  Small  Arms.  The  Grand  Store^ 
house  is  full  of  cannon  of  all  ages,  mortars,  wooden  guns, 
&c. ;  and  contains  also  some  naval  curiosities,  including  the 
"  steering-wheel"  of  the  Victory, — the  ship  in  which  Nelson 
gave  up  his  great  and  hearty  spirit.  The  Grand  Staircase  (it  is 
a  pity  the  word  "  grand  "  is  applied  to  a  staircase,  especially  one 
that  IS  not  grand  in  itself,  and  the  nobler  curiosities  of  which  arc 
made  subordinate  to  "  honours  "  of  a  very  fugitive  description,) — 
the  Grand  Staircase  contains  various  figures  of  knights  and  pike- 
men,  and  trophieis  of  kettle-drums  from  Blenheim,  and  guns 
from  Waterloo:  and  the  Armoury  of  Small  Arms — But  it  is 
worth  while  making  an  extract  of  some  length  from  the  catalogue 
to  describe  this : — 

**  On  entering  this  magnificent  room,  you  see  what  was  formerly 
called  a  wilderness  of  arms ;  but  now  so  systematically  arranged, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  you  behold  arms  for  upwards  of  100,000  men, 
all  new  flinted  and  ready  for  immediate  service. 

"  Passing  across  the  room,  and  turning  your  back  towards  the 
window,  you  see  four  square  columns  formed  with  long  pikes  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II,  forming  pillars  22  feeet  in  height,  standing  be- 
fore each  of  which  are  pillars  of  the  same  height,  witli  pistols 
entwined  around  them  in  a  serpentine  direction  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  beautiful  carved  and  gilt  ornament, 
encircled  by  pistols  within  a  square  border  of  pistols. 

"  The  spectator  standing  in  the  place  above-mentioned,  looking 
first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  hand,  will  see  the  whole  extent 
of  the  room,  which  is  345  feet  in  length,  and  before  him  he  has  the 
beautiful  centre  just  described ;  also  if  the  door  be  open,  the  grand 
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troph;^  with  the  bust  of  the  king  upon  the  staircase^  forming   ^ 
magnificent  coup  d'oeil. 

**  Round  the  whole  of  the  room  is  a  cornice  formed  of  drums , 
pistols,  and  pieces  of  armour,  arranged  with  skill  and  effect.  On 
the  walls  are  a  great  variety  of  ornaments  formed  of  arms,  chiefly 
of  obsolete  patterns.  On  the  front  wall  of  the  room,  on  each  side 
of  the  central  window,  are  beauti^l  stars  formed  of  swords  and 
pistols,  with  carved  centres.  Some  very  fine  carving  in  wood  at 
the  angles,  adds  to  the  interest  of  these  compartments ;  and  here  is 
a  musket  of  beautifiil  workmanship,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
guard  of  Tippoo  Saib.  Passing  on  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
room»  you  have  a  closer  view  of  the  long  ranges  of  muskets,  which 
stand  on  the  racks  four  high,  with  a  cornice  of  pistols  above  them. 

**  On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are  other  arms  disposed  in  orna- 
mental groups  upon  the  walls,  such  as  a  church  window  formed  of 
swords,  pistols,  and  halberds.  Gates  formed  with  halberds^ 
bayonets,  &;c.  Two  stars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  are 
particularly  remarked  on  account  of  their  magnitude  and  the  good 
effect  they  produce ;  they  are  formed  of  pistols  in  circles,  with  a 
square  border  of  small  hangers,  having  brass  hilts.  Further  on  to 
the  northward  is  an  oval  shield,  formed  of  pistols,  particularly  fine, 
with  a  carved  Medusa  head  in  the  centre.  At  the  end  is  an 
arrangement  of  musquetoons  with  brass  barrels,  having  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  an  organ. 

^<  At  the  east  end  is  an  immense  serpent,  formed  of  pistols,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  carved  head  and  tail ;  and  further  on  that  of  the 
hydra,  formed  of  pistols  and  plug  bayonets,  both  which  have  a  very 
good  effect." 

The  ^^  effect "  of  the  stands  of  arms  is  very  good,  because  of 
its  obvious  junction  of  order  with  convenience ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, for  a  similar  reason,  not  to  admire  the  cleverness  of  the 
first  thought  of  the  man  (whoever  he  was)  to  whose  &ncy  the 
idea  of  disposing  other  arms  into  the  form  of  stars,  shields,  &c., 
suggested  itself.  Even  figures  of  animals  (so  long  as  they  keep 
to  tae  wilder  sort)  are  not  so  £Emtastic  here,  as  they  are  when 
cut  out  of  trees  and  thickets  in  gardens.  And  yet  in  looking  at 
any  of  the  forms  and  arrays  of  things  military,  especially  when 
anything  of  avowed  play  is  mixed  up  with  tliem,  a  sense  of  the 
puerile  is  apt  to  intercnange  itself  with  that  of  the  formidable. 
You  smile  as  the  old  soldier  g^vely  shows  you  his  stars  of 
swords,  and  his  snakes  all  made  of  pistols.  Boys  play  at  soldiers, 
and  so,  in  fact,  do  men  too ;  ana  burn  their  fingers  with  the 
sport ;  and  it  is  impossible,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  not  to 
feel  a  doubt  whether  the  world  has  yet  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  whether,  when  it  does,  mankind  would  not  defuse 
the  flanog  imposture  of  war  and  its  shows,  were  it  not  of  an  ug% 
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to  think  more  charitably  of  the  past,  and  to  take  care  bow  it 
despised  its  former  self,  then  but  in  its  progress  towards  the  civili- 
sation which  it  already  fancied  itself  to  have  attained. 

So  let  us  onward  with  good  heart  towards  the  department  eon* 
taining  the  still  showier  play-things,  the  crown  jewels;  and 
despise  nothing  either  past  or  contemporaneous,  lest  we  should 
bring  our  want  of  sympathy  with  any  of  the  phases  of  humanity 
into  a  contempt  far  more  excusable. 

But  first  we  must  notice  one  real  piece  of  art,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word :  a  brass  gun  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  last  mentioned,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made,  salutes  the  eyes  like  a  thing  of 
peace ;  so  beautiful  is  it,  and  covered  with  elegancies.  It  was 
made  for  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  which  ruled  in  Malta^ 
by  Latterelli,  a  Roman  artist ;  and  was  taken  by  Captain  Foote 
in  the  Seahorse,  when  on  its  way  to  the  French  Directory  from 
Bonaparte,  who  took  it  from  that  island.  It  is  aU  over  medallions, 
figures,  and  foliage ;  the  trails  of  the  carriage,  in  carved  wood, 
are  Furies ;  and  the  centre  of  tlie  wheel  is  a  carved  sun,  whose 
rays  are  the  spokes.  The  workmanship  of  the  brass  in  the 
figures,  &c.,  is  as  beautiful,  sharp,  and  easy,  as  that  of  the  wood : 

iron  would  think  it  had  just  come  out  of  the  mould.  Some  bay- 
eaves,  if  you  look  down  upon  them,  and  not  at  their  sides  (which 
of  course  betray  their  thickness)  almost  appear  as  naturally  , 
wrinkled  with  a  day's  wear,  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  living 
tree.  Thus  it  is  that  Italy,  whoever  triumphs  over  her  in  other 
respects,  is  sure  to  triumph,  some  way  or  other,  in  arts  of  peace, 
as  lormerly  she  triumphed  in  war.  She  lays  her  delicate  hand 
upon  the  very  weapons  of  destruction,  and  turns  them  into  en- 
chantment ;  and  when  she  can  do  nothing  else,  she  sings,  and  all 
Europe  listens. 

We  now  came  to  the  room,  or  cavern  rather,  or  deny  in  which 
the  Regalia  are  shown.  It  is  more  like  a  wash-house  or  a 
cock-pit,  than  an  exhibition-room  in  a  royal  edifice  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lies  so  close  to  the  entrance  from  without, — in  fact 
you  step  directly  into  it  from  the  open  air, — that  you  cannot 
suppose  safety  to  be  the  motive  for  having  such  a  place  of  depo- 
sit ;  even  though  the  jewels  are  shown,  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts, 
through  a  screen  of  prison-bars.  Add  to  this  a  thick  darkness 
lit  with  a  lamp  or  two,  and  the  whole  thing  is  as  if  the  great 
Mammon  had  turned  miser  in  the  style  of  Elwes,  and  hired  some 
huckster's  vault  in  St  Giles's  for  the  display  of  his  royalties. 
There  is  also  a  very  infirm  old  lady,  who  wim  a  brevity  natural  to 
such  a  person  occupied  in  showing  them  to  so  many  sets  of  peoplci 
gets  rid  of  her  task  as  fast  as  possible,  and  not  with  the  grtaleftt 
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accuracy  imaginable.  Surely,  without  any  detriment  to  her 
livelihood,  all  these  faults  might  be  corrected  by  those  who  have 
made  so  manv  improvements  in  other  respects.*  William  the 
Fourth,  with  fiearty  and  judicious  sailor*s-criticism,  pronounced 
the  National  Gallery  at  Charing  cross  to  be  a  '^  little  poking 
hole ;"  and  so  it  is.  We  always  feel  ashamed  for  our  country 
while  looking  at  it,  especially  when  we  consider  how  many 
foreigners,  at  present  in  England,  have  seen  far  nobler  edifices 
in  countries  of  a  fourth  and  fifth  rate  order.  What  his  Majesty 
said,  or  might  have  said,  to  the  coal-hole  called  the  ^^  Crown 
Jewel  Room,"  we  know  not;  but  he  certainly  never  saw  mid- 
shipmen worse  off  for  a  berth,  when  he  was  at  sea. 

The  principal  crown  among  the  Regalia,  disingenuously  called 
in  the  Guide  Book  the  "Ancient  Imperial  Crown,"  is  still 
ignorantly  shown  by  the  old  lady  aforesaid,  as  that  of  Inward  the 
Confessor.  The  Regalia,  including  vestments^  were  in  old  times 
all  shown  as  his,-^the  survivors  of  hundreds  of  years  of  change, 
extortion,  profligate  expenditure,  and  civil  war  !  and  intelligent 
men  appear  to  have  believed  in  them-*- 

"  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat." 

The  Parliamentarians  destroyed  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
these  venerable  impostures;  and  the  present  regalia  are  no  older 
than  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  They  stand  upon  shelves 
receding  one  above  the  other,  and  you  stare  at  them  by  lamp- 
light through  the  prison  bars  before-mentioned,  the  old  lady 
expediting  the  requisite  information,  and  startling  tlie  uninitiated 
by  secretly  setting  a  cro^ni  revolving  under  the  light,  so  as  to 
exhibit  its  jewelry  on  all  sides.  There  are  arms,  sceptres,  orbs, 
fonts,  drinking-vessels,  spoons,  dishes,  and  salt-cellars.  Some  of 
the  sceptres  are  elegant,  particularly  a  Queen's  ivory  sceptre 
(which  looks  comfortable  to  hold,  and  suitable  to  a  fair  hand), 
and  the  cro\vns  are  gorgeous;  but  we  think  no  modern  crown  in 
such  good  taste,  or  so  truly  regal,  as  those  in  old  books  and 
paintings,  that  consisted  only  of  circles,  with  flowers  rising  from 
them,  such  as  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  wore.  The  modem 
crown,  witli  its  velvet  cap  inside,  and  its  overarching  and  meet- 
ing bars,  is  clumsy  compared  with  them,  and  ridiculously  op- 
pressive with  weight,  especially  in  summer.  A  King  should 
be  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  the  best  possible  taste  and  uniqae- 

*  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  guide-book,  that  the  Qrdnance  d^Hurtment 
has  nothuig  to  do  with  the  R^alia.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  ther^re,  was 
accountable  for  none  of  the  anti-impiOTements  here  remaining.  But  why  does  not 
*^  GoTcnunent  interf<»e  ? 
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nesS)  but  not  of  the  greatest  possible  lumber  and  costliness ;  for 
it  is  not  his  wealth  makes  him  what  he  is,  but  the  understood 
wisdom  of  the  institution  of  royalty;  and  his  front  should  be 
graced  accordingly.  Whether  any  sort  of  crowning  is  useful, 
now  that  successions  are  no  longer  disputed, — whether  it  is  not 
merely  pernicious  to  the  individual,  by  superinducing  vanity 
upon  vanity,  and  a  maddening  intensity  of  self-estimation — and 
equally  so  to  the  people,  supposing  them  either  to  admire  or  to 
contemn  it  (making  them  slavish  in  proportion  as  they  admire, 
and  prepared  for  days  of  angry  counteraction  by  their  contempt), 
are  questions  we  shall  not  enter  upon  in  this  article,  with  the 
exception  of  noticing  one  point  which  strongly  impresses  us  under 
any  view  of  the  sut^ect,  and  which  is  this : — that  as  long  as  any 
nation  is  not  perfectly  civilized,  or  at  least  not  advanced  beyond 
the  very  imperfect  civilization  in  which  it  presents  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  rich  and  poor  (and  in  this  respect  our  own  country  is, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  should  be,  a  country  still  but  in  a  con- 
dition of  refined  barbarism),  so  long  a  coronation,  however 
natural  to  that  sort  of  country^  is  an  exhibition  that  partakes  of 
the  look  of  a  sort  of  madness ;  for  it  is  as  if  a  man  should  cover 
his  head  with  jewels,  while  his  feet  were  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  starving  with  cold. 

Jewels  are  beautiful  things  to  look  at; — concentrations  of 
light,  colour,  and  clearness,  which  are  among  the  enchantments 
of  inanimate  nature.  We  have  no  sort  of  contempt  for  them, 
except  in  comparison  with  human  emotion ;  but  as  no  sovereign 
(with  all  our  hopes  of  the  fair  one  who  has  just  dawned  upon  us) 
has  hitherto  assumed  these  regalia,  who  gives  them  any  attrac- 
tion of  a  higher  sort  than  their  own  lustre,  the  most  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  them  is  the  daring  attempt  of 
Blood  to  carry  off  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  following  account  of  it,  chiefly  furnished  by  the 
family  of  the  man  who  was  keeper  of  them  at  the  time,  has  been 
often  quoted  in  histories  of  the  Tower,  but  we  make  no  apology 
for  repeating  it ;  first,  because  it  is  always  found  to  be  welcome 
to  the  memories  of  intelligent  readers ;  secondly,  because  the 
spirit  of  no  account  of  the  Tower  can  be  complete  without  it ; 
and  thirdly,  because  we  have  a  theory  of  our  own  about  the  man, 
which  differs  from  preceding  ones.  There  is  also  Marvell's  epi- 
gram, which  seldom  closes  it,  but  ought  always  to  do  so ;  and  a 
pleasant  passage  from  Rochester,  together  with  a  curious  note  or 
two  from  other  writers ;  so  that  our  readers  will  here  possess  a 
completer  account  of  the  man  than  has  perhaps  yet  been  brought 
together.     We  shall  begin  with  the  detail  of  the  adventure  : — 
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<^  About  three  weeks  before  this  audacious  villain  made  his  at* 
teinpt  upon  the  crown,  he  came  to  the  Tower  in  the  habit  of  a  parson, 
with  a  long  cloak,  cassock,  and  canonical  girdle,  accompanied  by  a 
woman  whom  he  called  his  wife.  They  desired  to  see  the  regalia, 
and  just  as  their  wishes  had  been  gratified,  the  lady  feigned  sudden 
indisposition ;  this  called  forth  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs  Edwards, 
the  Keeper's  wife,  who  having  courteously  invited  her  into  their 
house  to  repose  herself,  she  soon  recovered,  and  on  their  departure 
expressed  themselves  thankful  for  this  civility. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  Blood  came  again,  bringing  a  present 
to  Mrs  Edwards  of  four  pairs  of  white  gloves  from  his  pretended 
wife ;  and,  having  thus  begun  the  acquaintance,  they  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  improve  it.  After  a  short  respite  of  their  compli- 
ments, the  disguised  ruffian  returned  again ;  and,  in  conversation 
with  Mrs  Edwards,  said  that  his  wife  could  discourse  of  nothing 
but  those  good  people  in  the  Tower,  and  she  had  lon^  studied, 
and  at  length  bethought  herself  of  a  handsome  way  of  requitals 
You  have,  quoth  he,  a  pretty  young  gentlewoman  for  your 
daughter,  and  I  have  a  young  nephew,  who  has  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year  in  land,  and  is  at  my  disposal.  If  your  daughter 
be  free,  and  you  approve  it,  I'll  bring  nim  here  to  see  her,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  it  a  match.  This  was  easily  assented 
to  by  old  Mr  Edwards,  who  invited  the  parson  to  dine  with 
him  on  that  day :  he  readily  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and,  taking 
upon  him  to  say  grace,  performed  it  with  great  seeming  devo- 
tion, and,  casting  up  his  eyes,  concluded  it  with  a  prayer  for 
the  King,  Queen,  ana  Royal  Family.  After  dinner  he  went  up  to 
tee  the  rooms,  and  observing  a  handsome  case  of  pistols  hang  there, 
f  zpresaed  a  great  desire  to  buy  them,  to  present  to  a  young  lord 
who  was  his  neighbour ;  a  pretence  by  which  he  thought  of  disarm- 
ing the  house  against  the  period  intended  for  the  execution  of 
bis  design.  At  his  departure,  in  which  was  a  canonical  benediction 
of  the  good  company,  he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to  bring  his 
young  nephew  to  see  his  mistress ;  which  was  the  very  way  that 
he  made  his  daring  attempt, 

"  The  good  old  gentleman  had  got  up  ready  to  receive  his  guest, 
and  the  daughter  was  in  her  best  dress  to  entertain  her  expected 
lover ;  when  behold.  Parson  Blood,  with  three  more,  came  to  the 
Jewel  House,  all  armed  with  rapier  blades  in  their  canes,  and  every 
one  a  dagger,  and  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols.  Two  of  his  companions 
entered  m  with  him,  on  pretence  of  seeing  the  crown,  and  the  third 
stayed  at  the  door  as  if  to  look  after  the  young  lady,  a  jewel  of  a 
more  charming  description,  but  in  reality  as  a  watch.  The 
daughter,  who  thought  it  not  modest  to  come  down  till  she  was 
eall^,  sent  the  maid  to  take  a  view  of  the  company,  and  bring  a 
descripition  of  her  gallant ;  and  th^  servant,  conceiving  that  he  wa$ 
the  intended  bridegroom,  who  stayed  at   the  door?  l^ing  t3m 
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jom^t^i  of  the  party,  returned  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  young 
mistress  with  the  idea  she  had  formed  of  his  person. 

^  *^  Blood  told  Mr  Edwards  that  they  would  not  go  up  stairs  till 
his  wife  came,  and  desired  him  to  show  his  friends  the  crown 
to  pass  the  time  till  then|  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
room,  and  the  door,  as  usual,  shut,  than  a  cloak  was  thrown  over 
the  old  man's  head,  and  a  sag  put  in  his  mouth. 

<<  Thus  secured  they  told  nim  that  their  resolution  was  to  have 
the  crown,  elobe,  and  sceptre ;  and,  if  he  would  quietly  submit  to 
it,  they  would  spare  his  lite ;  otherwise  he  was  to  expect  no  mercy. 
He  thereupon  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  noise  he  possibly  could» 
to  be  heard  above ;  they  then  knocked  him  down  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  and  told  him  that  if  yet  he  would  lie  quietly  they  would 
snare  his  life ;  but  if  not,  upon  his  next  attempt  to  discover  them, 
tney  would  kill  him.  Mr  Edwards,  however,  according  to  bis  own 
account  was  not  intimidated  by  this  threat,  but  strained  himself  to 
make  the  greater  noise,  and  in  consequence  received  several  more 
blows  on  the  head  with  the  mallet,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  belly : 
this,  again  brought  the  poor  old  man  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
for  some  time  in  so  senseless  a  state,  that  one  of  the  villains  pro- 
nounced him  dead.  Edwards  had  come  a  little  to  himself,  and, 
hearing  this,  lay  quietly,  conceiving  it  best  to  be  thought  so.  The 
booty  was  now  to  be  disposed  of,  and  one  of  them,  named  Perrot, 
secreted  the  orb ;  Blood  held  the  crown  under  his  cloak ;  and  the 
third  was  about  to  file  the  sceptre  in  two,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  a  has,  brought  for  that  purpose ;  but,  fortunately,  tne  son 
of  Mr  Edwards,  who  had  been  in  Flanders  with  Sir  John  Talbot, 
and  on  his  landing  in  England  had  obtained  leave  to  come  away 
post,  to  visit  his  father,  happened  to  arrive  while  this  scene  wa^ 
acting  ;  and  on  coming  to  tne  door  the  person  who  stood  sentinel 
asked  with  whom  he  would  speak  ?  to  which  he  answered  that  he 
belonged  to  the  house ;  and  perceiving  the  person  to  be  a  stranger, 
told  mm  that  if  he  had  any  business  with  his  father  that  he  would 
ac(]^uaint  him  with  it,  and  so  hastened  up  stairs  to  salute  his  friends. 
This  unexpected  accident  spread  confusion  amongst  the  party,  and 
they  instantly  decamped  with  the  crown  and  orb,  leaving  th^ 
sceptre  yet  unfiled. 

'^  The  aged  keeper  now  raised  himself  upon  his  legs,  forced  the 
gag  from  his  mouth,  and  cried,  '  Treason  !  murder  1'  which  being 
heard  by  his  daughter,  who  was  perhaps  anxiously  expecting  far 
other  sounds,  she  ran  out  and  reiterated  the  cry.  The  alarm  now 
became  general,  and  young  Edwards  and  his  brother-in-law.  Cap- 
tain Beckman,  ran  after  the  conspirators,  whom  a  warder  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  stop ;  but  Blood  discharged  a  pistol  at  hun, 
and  he  fell,  although  unhurt,  and  the  thieves  proceeded  safely  to  i 

the  next  post,  where  one  Sill,  who  had  been    a    soldier  undeir  '' 

CromweU,  stood  sentinel ;  but  he  offered  no  opposition,  and  they 
accordingly  passed  the  drawbridge.    Hordes  were  waiting  fo^r  them 
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at  St  Catherine's  gate,  and  to  they  ran  that  way  along  the  Tower 
wharf,  they  themselves  cried  out,  *  Stop  the  rogues,'  bv  which  they 
passed  on  unsuspected  till  Captain  Beckman  overtook  them.  At 
nis  head  Blood  nred  another  pistol,  but  missed  him,  and  was  seized. 
Under  the  cloak  of  this  daring  villain  was  found  the  crown,  and, 
although  he  saw  himself  a  prisoner,  he  had  the  impudence  to 
struggle  for  his  prey,  and,  when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  him,  said, 
*It  was  a  gallant  attempt,  however  unsuccessful:  it  was  for  a 
crown ! ' 

"  Parrot,  who  had  formerly  served  under  General  Harrison,  was 
also  taken;  but  Hunt,  Blood's  son-in-law,  reached  his  horse  and 
rode  off,  as  did  two  other  of  the  thieves ;  but  he  was  soon  after- 
wards stopped,  and  likewise  committed  to  custody. 

"  In  this  struggle  and  confusion,  the  great  pearl,  a  large  diamond, 
and  several  smaller  stones,  were  lost  from  the  crown  ;  but  the  two 
former  and  some  of  the  latter  were  afterwards  found  and 
restored;  and  the  Ballas  ruby,  broken  off  the  sceptre,  being  found 
in  Parrot's  pocket,  nothing  considerable  was  eventually  missing. 

**  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  secured,  young  Edwards  has- 
tened to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  who  was  then  master  and  treasurer  of 
the  Jewel- House,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  transaction.  Sir 
Gilbert  instantly  went  to  the  King,  and  acquainted  his  Majesty 
with  it ;  and  his  Majesty  commanded  him  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  Tower,  to  see  how  matters  stood ;  to  take  the  examination  of 
Blood  and  the  others  ;  and  to  return  and  report  it  to  him.  Sir  Gil- 
bert accordingly  went ;  but  the  King  in  the  meantime  was  per- 
suaded by  some  about  him  to  hear  the  examination  himself,  and 
the  prisoners  in  consequence  were  sent  for  to  Whitehall,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  supposed  to  have  saved  these  daring  wretches  from 
the  gallows. 

"  Blood,  who  had  previously  been  the  leader  in  an  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  during  his  examination  respecting 
the  crown  was  also  interrogated  on  that  subject,  and,  as  if  he  valued 
himself  upon  the  action,  and  possibly  suspecting  that  some  dis- 
covery had  already  been  made  concerning  it,  without  any  scruple 
acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of  the  party ;  but,  on  being  asked 
respecting  nis  associates,  he  answered,  that  *  He  would  never  betray 
a  friend's  life,  nor  deny  a  guilt  in  defence  of  his  own  ! '  As  to  the 
provocation  which  he  had  for  that  assault,  he  said  that  the  Duke 
had  taken  away  his  estate,  and  had  executed  some  of  his  friends, 
for  which  he  and  many  others  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  be 
revenged.  Lest  the  concealment  of  any  of  his  audacities  should 
detract  from  the  romance  of  his  life,  he  also  voluntarily  confessed 
to  the  King  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  design  to  kill  his  Ma- 
jesty with  a  carbine  from  among  the  reeds  by  Thames  side  above 
Battersea ;  and  that  the  cause  of  this  resolution  in  himself  and 
others  was  his  Majesty's  severity  over  the  consciences  of  the  godly, 
in  suppressing  the  freedom  of  religious  assemblies,  but  that  when 
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he  had  put  himself  in  wait  for  that  purpose,  his  heart  was  checked 
by  an  awe  of  Majesty ;  and  he  did  not  only  himself  relent,  but  also 
diverted  his  associates  from  the  design. 

"  By  these  confessions,  he  told  the  King  that  he  had  sufficiently 
laid  himself  open  to  the  law,  and  might  reasonably  anticipate  its 
utmost  rigour ;  for  which,  as  far  as  concerned  himself,  ne  waa 
prepared,  masmuch  as  there  were  hundi'eds  of  their  friends,  yet 
undiscovered,  who  were  bound  to  each  other  by  the  indispensable 
oaths  of  conspirators,  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  col- 
leagues ;  upon  those  who  shoula  bring  them  to  justice ;  and  that, 
therefore,  his  Majesty  and  all  his  Ministers  would  be  exposed  to 
the  daily  fear  and  expectation  of  a  massacre.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  if  his  Majesty  would  spare  the  lives  of  a  few,  he  might 
win  the  hearts  of  many,  who,  as  they  had  been  daring  in  mischiefs, 
would  be  as  bold,  if  received  into  pardon  and  favour,  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

"  Thus  did  that  audacious  and  wary  villain  partly  overawe  and 
partly  captivate  the  goodnature  of  the  King ;  in  short,  after  being 
remanded  to  prison,  he  and  his  accomplices  were  not  only  pardoned, 
but  that  vile  wretch  himself  received  mto  favour ;  had  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year  conferred  upon  him  in  Ireland;  was  admitted  to  the 
private  intimacy  of  that  abandoned  Court,  enjoying  the  smiles 
of  Majesty,  and  even  frequently  seen  employing  his  mfluence  as  a 
most  successful  patron.  Many  courted  nis  acquaintance,  as  the 
Indians  reverence  devils — that  they  may  not  hurt  them ;  but  all 
ffood  men  inwardly  despised  and  looked  upon  him  with  horror.  He 
died  peacefullv  in  his  bed  on  the  29th  of  August,  1680,  fearlessly, 
and  without  the  signs  of  penitence,  totally  hardened  and  forsaken 
by  heaven. 

"  The  venerable  Talbot  Edwards,  so  far  from  receiving  the 
merited  reward  of  his  fidelity,  through  the  great  intercession  of 
his  friends,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  himself,  and  one  hundred  more  for  his  son  ;  but  the  pay- 
ment even  of  these  small  sums  was  so  long  delayed,  and  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  the  old  man's  wounds  so  great,  that  they  were 
obliged  at  last  to  sell  their  orders  for  half  their  amount,  in  ready 
money.  This  good  and  faithful  servant  survived  his  injuries  till 
the  30th  of  September,  1674,  when  he  died,  aged  eighty  years  and 
nine  months. 

"  What  could  have  been  King  Charles's  real  motive  for  extend- 
ing mercy  to  such  a  wretch  as  Blood,  must  ever  be  a  mystery  to 
the  world.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  profier  of  ser- 
vice from  so  vile  a  miscreant  could  have  prevailed  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty's judgment,  for  base  indeed  must  be  the  government  that 
could  have  recourse  to  such  instruments  to  support  it,  and  despicable 
must  be  that  authority  which  would  be  intimidated  from  the 
execution  of  justice  upon  so  great  a  malefactor ;  yet  both  these 
seem  to  have  operated  in  the  villain's  favour,  and  he  was  ever  after 
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regarded  as  ^a  sicarms  to  a  profligate  set  of  men,  to  overawe  any 
one  who  had  integrity  enough  to  resist  the  measures  of  a  most  pro* 
fligate  Court.' 

<<  As  Blood  was  also  charged,  and  by  his  own  confession  ^nilty, 
of  the  attempt  upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  life.  Lord  Arhngton 
was  sent,  when  the  villain's  pardon  was  decided  upon,  in  order  to 
inform  his  Orace  that  it  was  nis  Majesty's  pleasure  that  he  should 
not  be  prosecuted ;  and  his  Lordship  was  about  to  assign  the  King's 
reasons,  but  the  Duke  interrupted  him,  and  nobly  answered,  '  If 
his  Majesty  can  forgive  Blood's  stealing  the  crown,  he  may  easily 
pardon  his  attempt  upon  my  life ;  and  if  such  be  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure, that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  me:  your  Lordship  may  spare 
the  rest/  " 

It  was  not  only  the  somewhat  pedantic  virtue  of  Ormond  that 
was  astonished  at  Blood's  reception  at  court  Everybody  was 
astonished.  Rochester  has  the  following  stanza  in  his  ^  luatory 
of  Insipids:' — 

**  Blood,  that  wears  treason  in  his  face. 

Villain  complete  in  parson's  gown. 
How  much  he  is  at  court  in  grace. 

For  stealing  Ormond  and  the  crown  ! 
Since  loyalty  does  no  man  good, 
Let's  steal  the^king,  and  out-do  Blood." 

And  Marvell  took  occasion  of  the  "  parson's  gown"  to  vent,  in 
a  famous  epigram,  his  more  conscientious  indignation  against  the 
then  bad  character  of  the  prelacy,  which  had  not  yet  been  puri- 
fied from  the  inhumanities  of  Laud. 

<<  When  daring  Blood,  his  rent  to  have  regain'd. 
Upon  the  English  diadem  distrain'd, 
Ete  chose  the  cassock,  circingle,  and  gown, 
The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  robs  the  crown; 
But  his  lay-pity  underneath  prevail'd. 
And  whilst  he  sav'd  the  keeper's  life,  he  fail'd. 
With  the  priest's  vestment  had  he  put  on 
The  prelate's  cruelty,  the  crown  hsid  gone." 

Granger,  in  his  ^  Biographical  History  of  England,'  says  that 
Blood  was  not  a  Colonel.  We  believe  that  no  higher  rank 
can  be  traced  for  him  than  that  of  Lieutenant;  yet  he  was 
finally  admitted  to  the  society  of  people  of  rank  as  Colonel 
Blooa.  He  is  said  by  Carte  and  others  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  blacksmith  in  Ireland.  But  *^  Blood"  is  a  name  not  unknown 
to  the  annals  of  the  gentry ;  his  son-in-law,  Htmt,  we  believe, 
was  of  a  gentleman's  &mily ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Blood  ob- 
tained grants  of  land  from  the  Puritan  interest  in  Ireland,  when 
in  a  dtate  of  contest  with  that  of  Wentworth.    He  was  in  the 
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<<  non-conformist "  connexion  at  first,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in,  or  returned  to  it,  at  last;  for  one  of  the  most 
curious  anecdotes  respecting  him  is  thus  related  by  Dr  Walter 
Pope  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Ward  (we  quote  the  passage  from 
Granger) : — 

"  Blood,  being  of  a  sudden  become  a  great  favourite  at  court, 
and  the  chief  agent  of  the  dissenters,  brought  the  bishop  a  verbal 
message  from  the  king  not  to  molest  them ;  upon  which  he  (the 
bishop)  went  to  wait  on  his  Majesty,  and  humbly  representea  to 
him,  that  there  are  only  two  troublesome  non-conformists  in  his 
diocese,  whom  he  doubted  not,  with  his  Majesty's  permission,  but 
that  he  should  bring  to  their  duty;  and  then  he  named  them. 
These  are  the  very  meuj  replied  the  king,  you  must  not  meddle  with  ; 
to  which  he  obeyed,  letting  the  prosecution  against  them  fall.'' 

Among  the  other  evidences  of  Blood's  free  and  easy  position 
with  Charles's  courtiers,  not  the  least  noticeable  is  one  that 
appears  in  the  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  who  records  that  he 
dined  with  him  and  Grammont  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer. What  business  the  very  virtuous  Mr  Evelyn  had  in  such 
company,  is  more  easily  explainable  perhaps,  than  formalism  or 
conventionalism  would  like  to  hear ;  but  it  shows  what  a  king's 
countenance  can  do  for  a  man,  and  perhaps  of  what  use  Blood 
was  to  the  shifty  speculations  for  getting  money,  then  common 
to  Charles  and  his  "  merry  men."  Evelyn  describes  him  (we 
quote  from  memory)  as  having  a  ^^  false,  bfoody,  and  dissembling 
look." 

We  take  the  real  history  of  Blood  to  be  this : — that  he  was  a 
man  of  good  family  and  mssenting;  connexions,  with  real  claims 
to  some  property,  withheld  from  hun  by  the  Irish  Government ; 
— that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  keep  a  fair  face  with  the  worlds 
had  all  gone  well  with  him,  being  a  sharp,  yet  not  un-hearty 
man  of  flie  world  in  the  first  instance,  but  of  Dold  and  reckless 
feelings,  if  thwarted ; — that  in  consequence  he  persuaded  him- 
self, half  in  reality  and  half  out  of  a  natural  ruffianly  energy, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  get  his  property's  worth  how  he  could,  and 
might  dash  at  the  crown-jeweb  for  it,  especially  as  he  very  likely 
had  reasons  for  hoping  that  in  the  event  of  the  worst,  he  should 

fet  off  as  he  did; — ^and  finally,  that  he  did  so  get  off,  partly 
ecause  Charles  did  both  admire  and  fear  him,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  was  in  possession  of  some  court-secrets,  probably  con- 
nected with  money,  the  disclosiure  of  which  mi^ht  have  been  of 
serious  moment  to  divers  exalted  personages,  the  king  included. 
We  have  sometimes  fancied  that  Charles  nimself  (to  whose  pro- 
fligate notions  of  expediency  the  imagination  need  set  no 
bounds^  knowing  what  u  known  of  him)  might  possibly  not  have 
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been  entirely  ignorant,  after  a  sort  of  delicjate  understood  fashion, 
of  the  money-making  attempt  on  the  crown-jewels ;  but  this  is 
a  refinement  on  the  plot,  which  we  grant  there  is  no  other 
foundation  for  than  his  Majesty's  character  and  the  excess  of 
Blood's  favour  at  court ;  and  there  is  one  thing  which  might  do 
away  both  this  suspicion  and  that  of  the  possession  of  secret^,  if 
other  changes  of  circumstance  might  not  have  rendered  the 
latter  harmless,  or  Blood  himself,  by  his  ruinous  gambling 
habits,  become  afraid  of  losing  what  hold  he  retained  upon  en- 
durance. What  we  allude  to  is  the  circumstance  that  brought 
him  to  his  end,  or  at  least  which  accompanied  it ;  for  after  en- 
joying his  pension  about  ten  years,  he  was  thrown  into'  prison 
upon  a  charge  of  fixing  a  scandalous  imputation  on  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  there  died,  August  24,  1 680.  Whatever  he 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  mystified  of  that  generation,  such  at 
all  events  he  remains, — a  mystery  still, — the  unaccountable  bully 
in  the  "  bad  house"  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Regalia  and  the  Armouries  are  the  only,  objects  of 
curiosity  that  are  open  to  public  inspection.  ,  Formerly  the 
"lions"  (a  phrase  which  owes  its  metaphorical  acceptation  to 
this  exhibition)  were  added;  but  the  growth  of  knowledge .  lias 
taught  us  to  feel  somewhat  for  beasts  as  well  as  for .  men,  and 
the  poor  creatures  that  used  to  be  "  stived  up"  in  the  Tower, 
are  now  imprisoned  in  at  least  a  better  atmosphere ; — ^breathe 
an  air  of  fields  and  flowers  in  Zoological  Gardens,  and  are  alto- 
gether taken  better  care  of.  Whether  we  have  the  r^ht  as 
well  as  might  to  imprison  them  at  all,  and  kill  off  lions  and 
eagles  with  the  most  respectful  captivity,  for  the  sake  of  a 
doubtful  good  and  a.  certain  pastime,  is  a  question  no  longer 
pertinent  to  our  subject. 

There  are  places  in  the  Tower  well  worthy  a  visit,  which  can 
only  be  seen  by  private  interest ;  such  as  St  Peter's  Chapel 
(inclosing  the  dust  of  many  illustrious  personages,  some  of  whom 
we  are  about  to  mention) ;  the  Record  Office,  containing  tlie 
most  important  records  of  the  kingdom  from  times  before  the 
Conquest,  of  the  utmost  value  to  law,  history,  and  property ; 
and  the  various  prisons,  or  apartments  formerly  used  as  such, 
one  of  which,  already  touched  upon,  the  public  see  in  the 
course  of  their  visits  to  the  Armouries.  The  Bloody  Tower, 
in  which  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  orders  of  Richard,  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Warder,  as  he  passes  from  one  armoury  to  another ;  and 
you  are  also  shown  Traitor's  Gate,  which  is  the  gate  by.  the 
water's  side,  through  which  persons  accused  of  treason  used  to 
be  brought.     Raleigh,  for  instance,  came  this,  way,  and  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  when  Princess,  sent  hither  by  her  sister  Mary. 
Boats,  up  to  that  period,  were  what  coaches  are  now, — the  ordi- 
nary carriages  of  the  gentry ;  and  hence  the  entrance  to  the 
Tower  by  the  waterside ;  a  traitor  in  the  "  good  old  times"  being 
generally  a  person  of  importance,  and  fashionably  superior  to 
the  popular  mfirmities  of  loyalty  and  the  love  of  peace. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  Armouries  and  the  Kegalia,  it  re- 
mains to  speak  of  the  third  great  point  of  interest  with  the 
public  at  large  when  considering  the  Tower, — ^a  point  not  indeed 
visible,  except  in  the  shape  of  stone  walls  and  a  lew  inscriptions, 
but  interesting  far  above  all  the  rest  to  the  thought  and  memory, 
and  whatsoever  links  us  for  ever  with  the  emotions  of  our  fellow- 
men, — the  Prisoners  in  this  old  fortress,  and  such  of  them  as 
have  died  on  the  Scaffold.  The  last  prisoners,  we  believe,  were 
those  poor  violent  fools  the  "  Cato  street  Conspirators,"  betrayed 
by  those  scoundrels  the  "  blood-money"  men, — ^the  first  of  any 
consequence  appears  to  have  been  Bishop  Flambard,  the  extor- 
tionate treasurer  of  William  Rufus.  It  is  only  necessary  how- 
ever to  touch  upon  those  who  have  retained  a  name  with  poste- 
rity at  large ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  glorious  William  Wallace, 
— no  traitor,  for  he  had  never  vowed  allegiance,  but  a  hero, 
efore  whom,  in  his  very  chains,  the  conscious  inferiority  of 
Edward  the  First,  himself  a  great  man,  became  exasperated  into 
meanness  and  cruelty.  He  was  dragged  to  execution,  tied  to 
horses'  tails ;  and  disembowelled  while  yet  alive. 

The  next  is  John,  King  of  France,  oeside  whose  great  horse 
and  flowing  robes  the  Black  Prince,  his  conqueror,  rode  through 
the  streets  of  London  in  plain  clothes,  and  on  a  small  black  pal- 
frey ;  a  contrast  which,  though  formerly  admired  as  an  evidence 
of  romantic  generosity,  has  been  pronounced  in  these  more 
metaphysical  times  a  gross  piece  of  ostentation— "  the  pride 
which  apes  humility."  We  have  no  liking  for  the  Black  Prince, 
and  think,  with  Mr  Godwin  and  Barry  St  Leger,  that  he  car- 
ried the  military  privilege  of  cruelty  in  those  ages  beyond  all 
warrantable  precedent ;  but  we  suspect  that,  however  the  taste 
of  a  more  enlightened  period  may  see  beyond  the  notions  of 
refinement  then  prevailing,  the  proceeding  was  really  regarded 
by  the  Prince's  contemporaries  as  a  very  handsome  one,  and 
therefore  intended  as  such  by  himself. 

James  the  First  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  boy  of  nine,  when, 
being  on  his  way  to  France  for  a  better  education  than  his  native 
country  could  at  that  time  furnish,  his  ship  was  driven  on  the 
coast  of  England.  Henry  the  Fourth  took  a  politic  but  ungene- 
rous advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  poor  James  was  detained 
in  a  captivity  of  greater  or  less  restraint,  here  and  elsewhere, 
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during  that  and  the  whole  subsequent  reign<— a  period  of  eighteen 
years.  He  TeceiveJ,  however,  an  excellent  education,  which 
was  some  amends ;  he  found  also  an  English  wife  worthy  of 
him ;  and  he  turned  out,  doubtless  by  help  of  his  adversity,  the 
greatest  prince  that  ever  sat  on  a  Scottish  throne,  as  Alfred,  by 
a  like  process,  did  upon  that  of  England.  He  wrote  also  a 
beautiful  poem  in  his  prison,  tasting  of  the  primitive  sweets  and 
fire  of  his  master,  Chaucer. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  said  to  have  been  smothered 
in  the  Tower.  But  the  whole  history  of  that  period  has  turned 
out  to  be  in  very  problematical  condition. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  a  man  whose 
natiural  benevolence  and  clear  greatness  of  imderstanding  stand 
out  to  posterity  in  melancholy  out  not  useless  contrast  with  his 
acquired  bigotry  and  cruelty,  the  result  of  a  superstitious  edu^ 
cation.  We  suspect,  however,  that  More  had  in  him  harsher 
blood  than  is  supposed,  from  the  very  first ;  otherwise  he  would 
hardly  have  given  into  such  excesses  on  the  imhindly  side. 
.  Anne  Bulien,  beheaded  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower. 
The  visitor,  in  the  course  of  his  progress  from  building  to  build- 
ing, is  shown  a  square  spot  of  darker  hue  than  the  rest,  amidst 
the  pavement  between  the  White  Tower  and  the  buildings  near 
the  wall.    The  darkness  is  occasioned  by  darker  stones.    It  is  the 

Sot  on  which  the  scaffold  stood  where  Anne  Bulien,  Catherine 
oward^  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  were  beheaded;  most  other 
executions  having  taken  place,  as  is  well  known,  outside  the 
walls,  upon  the  Hill.  In  the  White  Tower  these  poor  women 
had  held  royal  festivities ;  Anne's  prison  before  execution  looked 
right  towards  it. 

Catharine  Howard;  some  of  the  charges  against  her  were 
avowedly  better  founded,  than  can  be  said  of  those  against  Anne. 
But  what  a  man  was  her  husband,  or  what  an  age,  when  sudi 
atrocious  injustice  could  be  shown  towards  women,  by  a  sex  that 
gave  itself  every  license ! 

Anne  Askew, — ^racked  and  executed,  for  denying,  in  matters 
of  faith,  what  people  are  now  allowed  to  deny  by  law. 

Henry  Howard,  Eari  of  Surrey ;  beheaded  by  the  bloated 
and  dying  tyrant,  out  of  exasperated  jealousy  at  his  supposed 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  was  the  second  genuine  English 
poet,  next  in  time  to  Chaucer. 

Lady  Jane  Grey ;  victim  to  an  ambition  forced  upon  her  by 
hcf  kindred,  but  to  which  (contrary  to  what  is  generally  sup* 
posed,  and  to  the  undoing  of  a  pleasing  romance  about  her  and 
ner  liusband)  she  appears  to  have  been  but  too  ready  to  give. 
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way ;— at  lea«t  in  no  right  spirit ;  for  she  immediately  showed 
a  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  husband  to  whom  she  is  supposed  to 
have  been  so  much  attached ;  nor  is  there  reajson  to  believe  that 
there  was  any  real  love  between  them.  Her  love  of  books  is  a 
better  founded  part  of  her  reputation,  and  she  affectingly  owned 
a  comfort  in  them  to  the  last  It  seems  pretty  clear  that 
Mary  would  not  have  put  her  to  death,  had  not  an  insurrection 
occurred,  which  made  her  think  she  had  no  security  but  in 
removing  the  rival  candidate  for  the  throne.  The  simple 
account  of  her  last  moments,  her  anxiety  to  be  quickly  des^ 
patched,  and  her  saying  when  she  was  blindfolded,  and  feeling 
about  for  the  block,  "What  shall  I  do  ?  where  is  it  ?  where  is 
h  ?**  will  long  thrill  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  the  annals  of 
that  time. 

Queen  Elizabeth :  a  prisoner  here,  while  but  a  princess,  for 
her  religion.  It  doubtless  helped  her  to  be  the  great  and 
thoughtful  queen  jshe  was. 

Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex;  whose  execution  withit$ 
the  walls  of  the  Tower  was  probably  a  last  piece  of  consideration 
for  him  on  the  part  of  his  exasperated  mistress. 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh;  the  terror  of  Spain,  the  friend  of 
Spenser,  and  the  author  of  the  ^  History  of  the  World :'  be- 
headed in  consequence  of  James  the  First's  unmanly  subserviency 
to  the  Spanish  interest.  The  celebrated  action  of  Raleigk 
on  his  first  coming  to.  court  (his  throwing  his  velvet*cloak  in  m« 
mire  as  a  stepping-eloth  for  the  Queen)  showed  him  to  have  the 
ready  wit  of  a  right  gentleman ;  and  his  conduct  towards  Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton  (whom  he  married  under  circumstances 
which  a  low-minded  man  would  have  taken  occasion  of  to  leave 
her)  proved  that  he  had  the  heart  of  one.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
a  mean-souled  prince:  and,  alas!  in  some  degree  to  his  >owa 
wilfulness,  and  "  politic"  want  of  truth— ^painful  blots  in  an 
otherwise  truly  great  character. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  was  for  three  days  in  the  Tower  after  his 
fell. 

The  Conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot — imprisoned  herft 
before  execution :  men  who,  had  they  lived  now,  would  have 
been  the  fiercest  of  the  opponents  of  their  own  creed.  For 
it  is  idle  and  simple  to  the  last  degree  to  think  that  the 
same  faith  is  at  all  periods  indicative  of  the  same  feelings. 
The  faith  is  an  accident  of  education ;  the  feeling  is  innate ; 
and  the  persecutor,  if  he  could  live  through  all  the  reigns  of  m 
history  upon  the  principle  of  the  metempsychosis,  would  go 
through  half  a  doeen  diiterent  £Mths»  and  be  a  peisecutor  ia  aU* 
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Sir  John  Elliot,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution,— ^the  founders  of  our  existinji^  liberties.  He  died  here, 
the  victim  of  poor  Charles's  revengeml  obstinacy,— himself  des- 
tined to  perish  violently  by  the  orders  of  Elliot's  avengers. 
Selden  and  others  were  imprisoned  with  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance. All  that  Mr  Bailey  has  to  say  upon  this  subject  is  as 
follows : — 

"Tn  1628  several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  among 
whom  were  Hollis,  Selden,  Hobart,  Elliot,  and  Valentine,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  as  close  prisoners  for  their  violent  conduct 
in  Parliament  on  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Their 
papers  were  seized ;  they  were  treated  with  severity  at  once  in- 
jurious to  their  health  and  fortunes;  and  thus  Sir  John  Elliot 
died.''— p.  545. 

We  need  not  stop  to  rebuke  the  historiographer  for  this  courtly 
brevity.  The  lustre  of  the  great  men  of  that  great  day  widens 
with  posterity  every  hour;  and  Mr  Forster's  late  eloquent 
publication  has  avenged  them  of  a  world  of  previous  snabby 
silence. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  executed  on  Tower 
Hill  by  order  of  the  Parliament. 

WilUam  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — his  fellow-con- 
spirator in  the  unholy  cause  of  arbitrary  government  He 
was  a  little,  staring,  bustling  man,  honest  as  £ar  as  self-per- 
suasion went,  but  instinctively  craving  power  in  order  to  make 
up  for  conscious  weakness. 

Harrison,  Marten,  Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  and  other  Regicides ; 
imprisoned  here,  some  before  execution,  and  others  before  im- 
prisonment elsewhere,  or  discharge.  Their  characters  include 
all  the  various  shades  of  honesty,  turbulence,  false  spirit  aiid 
true^  great  views  and  little. 

Tl^  Rye-House  Plotters,  in  Charles  the  Second's  time. 

The  Jacobite  Rebels,  in  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second* 

The  Conspirators  of  Cato  street. 

Seeing  so  many  calamities  caused  by  so  many  different  opi- 
nions, each  triumphant  or  sacrificed  in  its  turn,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  think  the  world  itself  a  bubble,  and  this  thing,  called 
the  Tower,  nothing  but  a  hard  and  bloody  excrescence  on  the 
surface  of  it,  did  not  myriads  of  throbbing  and  happier  hearts 
(or  noble  in  their  unhappiness)  crowd  about  the  foolish  supposi- 
tion, and  point  triumphantly  to  beloved  graves,  and  the  sides, 
and  the  endless  hopes  of  man,  and  his  new  prospects  even  here, 
and  the  present  full,  quick-lived,  existing,  sunny  moment,  one 
healthy  respiration  in  whose  air,  and  the  sight  of  whose  energetic 
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^  millions,  are  sufficient  to  show  us  what  a  great  and  good  thing 

.^  even  existence  itself  is  for  its  own  sake — almost  setting  aside  the 

in&iite  beauties  of  nature  and  genius,  that  render  it  worthy, 
amidst  all  its  evils,  of  bein^  that  star  among  other  stars,  known 
to  us  by  the  name  of  Earth. 


•TP 
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Art.  X. — L  Roilgh  Notes  taken  during  some  Rapid  Journeys 
across  the  Pampas  and  amoncf  the  Andes.  By  Captain  F.  B. 
Head.     London,  1826. 

%  English  Charity.     London,  1835. 

8.  Bubbks  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau.  By  an  Old  Man. 
London,  1834. 

nPHE  bad  distinction  this  gentleman  has  obtained  as  a  Governor 
-■•  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  fact  which  has  been  openly 
asserted  that  he  is  an  author,  have  naturally  excited  curiosity  as 
to  how  he  wrote  who  governed  so  ill,  and  what  class  of  writers 
have  the  honour  of  enrolling  among  their  numbers  a  Governor 
who  sent  away  his  troops  because  he  knew  there  was  to  be  an 
insurrection. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers 
numerous  enough  of  late,  the  men  who  write  chiefly  for  effect 
and  sale,  and  whose  creed  is  that  **  high  and  sane  art  never 
attempts  to  express  that  for  which  it  does  not  claim  and  expect 
general  sympathy."  The  talk,  common  in  all  literary  circles, 
and  dominant  in  some,  which  assumes  as  the  ready  and  definite 
standard  of  success  in  literature,  the  amount  of  sale  obtained,  is 
th^  practical  and  every-day  form  of  this  opinion.  The  avowal  of 
it,  however,  is  a  novelty,  and  could  have  been  made  in  no  other 
age  in  the  history  of  literature  without  the  avower  of  it  being 
immediately  extinguished  with  scorn.  Many  circumstances  in 
our  time  are  favourable  to  charlatanerie  in  letters ; — such  as  the 
absence  of  any  stormy  convulsions  of  opinion  in  our  island  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  previous  to  the  present  generation— 
Bf  cause  of  formulism  and  shallowness,  because  involving  youth  in 
an  education  of  formulas  and  trivialities ;  and  the  recent  success 
of  Byron  and  Scott  in  obtaining  sums  of  money  by  literature 
which  were  formerly  obtained  only  by  trade,  the  one  calling  in 
the  quackery  of  egotism  and  the  other  the  quackery  of  mystery, 
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to  aidst  brilliant  talents  in  obtaining  an  a^planid  denied  &f  a 
time  to  men  far  their  superiors*— in  making  them  the  peculiar 
start  worshipped  by  an  age  which  confined  to  little  coteries  the. 
recognition  and  admiration  of  a  Coleridge,  a  Wordsworth,  and. 
a  Bentham.  The  consequence  has  been  an  identification  of. 
merit  and  money ;  and  a  successful  author  has  come  to  mean, 
not  a  man  who  has  added  a  new  truth  to  the  immortal  treasury 
whence  all  ages  are  enriched, — not  a  man  who  by  "  words,  like 
battles,"  eains  new  blessings  for  humanity, — not  a  man  who 
having  nobler  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  than  those  of  his  time, 
raises  his  fellow*men  to  a  like  high  appreciation  of  it, — not  a 
man  of  the  godlike  sort  of  whom  one  feels  that  it  is  a  glory  to  the 
earth  that  they  have  trod  upon  it,  and  to  our  common  manhood 
that  they  shared  it, — not  a  man  akin  to  any  of  the  thinkers,  and 
creators,  and  heroes,  in  uttering  whose  names  men  of  successive 
millenniums  falter  reverently,  and  feel  themselves  ennobled  by  their, 
veneration  ; — biit  a  man  of  whom  ^'  it  is  confidently  whi^>ered 
in  the  best  informed  circles,  that  Mr  Murray  has  given  him 
a  THOUSAND  POUNDS  for  his  splendid  work,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  sensation  of  the  season." 

Sir  Francis  Head  is  a  writer  of  travels ;  a  type  of  the  English 
travellers  of  the  day,  a  race  who  have  neither  German  accuracy  nor 
French  enlargement  of  views.  Other  travellers  carry  in  their 
minds  the  lights  of  historical  philosophy — they  separate  a  people 
into  races — they  estimate  nations  by  institutions.  Coleridge,  in  one 
p{  his  best  similes,  compared  the  light  of  history  to  a  lamp  in  the 
stern  of  a  vessel,  which  shines  only  on  tbe  track  already  past:  the 
historical  philosophy  of  Vico  and  his  expositors  Guizot  and 
Michelet,  and  the  applications  of  it  by  men  like  Tocqueville  and 
Chevalier,  if  we  may  carry  out  the  metaphor,  are  shifting  the 
lamp  from  the  stern  to  tbe  bulkhead — directing  its  rays  over  the 
breaking  waves  and  through  the  darkness  a-head,  to  the  coming 
dangers.      But  to    English   travellers,   the    past   furnishes  no 

Erinciples  ibr  understanding  the  present.  It  is  not  true, 
owever,  that  our  travellers  have  ears  and  hear  not — they  have  long 
and  acute  ears  for  gossip : — that  they  have  eyes  and  see  not — they 
see,  if  men,  the  ancles  of  the  young  Poissarde  at  Calais,  and  if 
women,  the  lustrous  eyes  of  the  young  Priest  at  Paris.  They  have 
eyes  for  small  aflfhirs ; — blind  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
spiritual  varieties  of  men,  they  prattle  of  running  brooks  : — dull 
to  the  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  a  people,  they  are  lively  to  the 
details  of  dmners ; — and  while  the  noblest  of  all  spectacles,  the 
diversities  of  society,  and  the  animated  procession  of  human 
existence  as  it  passes  onwards  in  its  destinies  to  fruition  and.  tfa^ 
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htarei  k  unseen  by  these  careless  observers,  they  hunt  for  land^ 
seapes,  and  amidst  the  most  glorious  scenery  of  the  Andes,  ex«* 
eUiim  nothing  can  be  prettier,  except  '^  the  things  that  wear  capt 
and  aprons."  Frivolous,  amorous,  and  purblind,  they  are  alsoy 
though  exceedingly  destitute  of  all  deep  emotion  lest  they 
should  fall  into  ^^  methodism,"  exceedingly  addicted  to  cant  of 
every  kind,  which  they  parade  so  inaptly  and  to  such  little  purpose 
that  they  remind  one  perpetually  of  the  old  woman  who,  hearing 
a  parrot  say  '^  Pretty  Poll/'  observed,  it  would  "  become  it  better 
to  say  its  prayers."  The  characteristic  of  a  traveller  by  whom 
knowledge  is  extended,  is  a  fearless  statement  of  truth,  with  its 
features  unminced  and  unmodified,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bruce,  the  truth  for  a  time  seems  to  tarnish  his  name.  But  the 
travelling  Boswells  know  better;  they  speak  to  the  prejudices  of 
a  buying  class — ^they  see  with  the  eyes  of  trade— they  hear  only 
the  tinkle  of  the  precious  metals. 

To  the  qualities  of  his  class  Sir  Francis  Head  adds  several  of  his 
own.     When  in  Canada  he  sent  all  the  Queen's  troops  out  of 
the  Province,  and  thus  tempted  the  people  to  rebel,  that  he  might 
obtain  for  himself  the  glory  of  "  a  moral  instead  of  a  military  vi6-" 
tory."     According  to  his  own  showing,  he  allowed  Mr  Mackenzie 
to  inflame  the  Canadians  to  revolt,  because  it  would  have  been, 
undignified  in  him,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  have  shown 
himself  moved  by  '^  a  reptile,"  and  because  he  wished  to  stand 
the  representative  of  his  sovereign    "in  bold  relief,"  "with 
folded  arms."  Knowing  well  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Americans  to 
attacks  on  their  institutions,  he  abused  them  at  a  moment  when  the 
seizure  of  the  Caroline  had  endangered  the  peace  between  tbeUnited 
States  and  this  country :  because  he  would  not  "  allow  himself 
to  be  hustled  out  of  Upper  Canada  by  a  mob."    It  is  our  general 
rule  to  avoid  epithets,  but  if  the  statement  we  have  made  from, 
his  own  apology  for  his  conduct  be  a  fair  one,  the  inferences 
regarding  him  must  be  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  very  mercurial  tem- 
perament, of  vanity  without  heart,  and  selfishness  without  judg- 
ment :  inferences  which  the  extracts  we  shall  give  from  his  book 
on  the  ^  Pampas '  confirm. 

The  most  vivid  impression  he  has  left  upon  us  by  this  book  is 
of  his  extreme  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
vehement  solicitude  about  his  own  comfort  His  want  of 
sympathy  with  suffering  appears  sufficiently  in  his  cruelty  to 
tne  horses  he  rode.  In  his  chapter  on  the  mode  of  travelling . 
in  the  Pampas  he  admits  that  it  is  cruel  to  the  horses,  and 
observes,  in  justice  to  himself,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it,  because  "it  is  impossible  to  draw  tiie  line  between 
cantering  and  galloping."    "  In  England,"  he  says,  "  hordes  are 
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never  seen  in  such  a  state  [as  they  arrive  at  die  post];  the 
spurs,  legs,  and  heels  of  the  peons  are  literally  bathed  with  blood, 
and  from  the  sides  of  the  horses  the  blood  is  constantly^/2oti7ini^ 
rather  than  dropping."  Horrible  as  this  account  is  of  the  ordinary 
cruelty  of  travelling  in  that  country,  he  continually  represents 
himself  as  outstripping  all  others  in  the  speed  with  which  he 
rode,  and  the  number  of  horses  he  exhausted.  We  extract  his 
own  account  of  the  horses  he  maltreated  in  a  single  day. 

"  An  hour  before  daylight — ffot  up,  had  some  mdti^  mounted 
my  horse.  *  *  *  At  first  post  detained  fifteen  minutes  for  horses; 
the  stage,  the  longest  between  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Ayres,  being 
fifty  miles — the  woman  wovM  only  ffwe  me  one  spare  horse^  which  we 
drove  before  us.  Galloped  my  horge  till  he  came  to  a  stand  stiU,  and 
then  got  on  a  fresh  one,  and  left  the  postilion  behind.  In  about  an 
hour  this  other  horse  quite  done  up — by  constant  sipurrifng  could  just-, 
keep  him  in  a  canter — at  last  donm  he  felly  and  my  foot  hung  in  the 
stirrup— 'my  long  spur  was  also  entangled  in  the  sheep-skin,  which 
was  above  my  saddle — saw  by  the  panting  of  the  horse* s  flank  and 
nostrils. that  he  was  too  tired  to  he  off  with  me.  Mounted  and  can-^ 
tered  him  till  he  fell  dmvn  on  my  other  leg,  and  I  was  then  lame  on 
both  my  legS; — overtook  a  boy  driving  some  loose  horses — took  one  of 
them,  and  my  horse  was  driven  among  the  flock  until  we  came  to  the 
post.  Postmaster  very  kind,  and  ordered  a  gaucho  to  give  me  an 
easy  going  horse,  as  both  my  legs  hurt  me  very  much — started 
with  tne  boy,  but  our  horses  were  done  up  before  we  got  to  San 
Luis—obliged  to  walk  part  of  the  distance,  and  then  by  kiekmg  and 
9purring  got  into  San  Luis  just  as  the  sun  set." 

He  mentions  elsewhere  that  on  an  average  his  horse  fell  with 
him  once  in  every  three  hundred  miles.  The  speed  at  which 
this  man  urged  the  horses  of  others  could  only  be  justified  by  a 
necessity  involving  life  or  death ;  but  he  offers  no  plea  except  his 
own  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  How  strikingly  his  conduct  con- 
trasts with  one  of  the  many  kindly  traits  recorded  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  used  to  let  one  of  the  windows  of  his  library  be  half- 
open  even  in  winter,  that  his  dogs  might  jump  out  and  in  while 
playing  together ! 

At  another  place  he  mentions,  that  as  the  heat  made  the 
horses  faint,  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  his  sharp  Gaucho  spurs 
for  nearly  half  the  post.*  "  It  certainly  sounds  cruel,"  he  says, 
"  to  spur  a  horse  as  violently  as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do  in 
the  Pampas,  and  so  in  fact  it  is,  yet  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  excuse  for  it ;  if  he  is  worn  out  and  exhausted,  his  rider 
also  is- — he  is  not  goaded  on  for  an  idle  purpose,  but  he  is  carry- 
ing a  man  on  business,  and  for  the  service  of  man  he  was 
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created."  The  horse,  if  he  argued  the  matter,  mi^ht  remark 
that  the  parallel  would  only  be  fair  were  the  rider  abo  spurred 
until  he  "  bled  violently." 

But  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Head  to  human  beings  was 
little  better  tlian  his  conduct  to  horses.  At  one  place,  wanting 
a  guide,  he  seized  by  force  a  boy  seven  years  of  age  from  the 
side  of  his  mother,  without  allowing  him  to  sav  a  word,  and 
when  the  boy  told  him  at  last  that  he  did  not  know  the  road, 
the  magnanimous  Captain  Head  says,  ^'  I  took  up  my  whip  and 
J)ightened  him  on  before  me."  The  boy's  father,  however,  gal- 
loped after  them  as  hard  as  his  horse  could  go,  because  '^  it  wa8 
not  scLfefor  the  child.''  *  A  man  who  had  lent  him  a  boat,  and 
who  was  a  judge,  charged  him  twelve  dollars  for  it,  and  flew 
into  a  passion  when  he  refused  to  pay  it — *'  I  took  my  pistols  off 
his  table,  and  before  I  placed  them  into  my  belt,  I  put  the 
muzzle  of  one  of  them  against  his  front  tooth,  and  told  him  very 
quietly  that  I  would  pay  him  what  was  proper,  but  that  if  he  de^^c 
manded  more,  I  would  only  pay  him  with  that  pistol."  Such 
was  Captain  Head  in  matters  m  which  Captain  Head's  interest 
was  concerned;  but  this  same  personage,  M'hen  a  young  man 
had  dislocated  his  thumb  and  he  knew  that  it  ought  to  be  pulled 
and  rubbed,  made  oif,  as  he  tells  us,  without  doing  it,  though  there 
was  not  a  surgeon  to  be  found  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
place.f  He  also  saw  a  poor  woman  very  ill,  and  had  the  medi- 
cine in  his  pocket  which  would  have  been  of  use  to  her,  but  he 
did  not  administer  it,  because,  if  she  died  after  all,  he  miglH  be 
blamed.  Of  so  timid  a  conscience,  of  so  sensitive  a  dread  of 
responsibility,  was  Captain  Head,  where  the  possible  incon- 
venience was  his,  and  the  benefit  to  be  reaped  from  it,  another's. 
Yet,  with  all  his  remissness  when  the  welfare  of  others  is  endan- 
gered, he  exhibits  himself  twice  panic-struck  with  fears  for  his 
own  safety  when  threatened  only  by  imaginary  dangers.  He 
saw  from  his  carriage  a  troop  of  horsemen  approaching,  whom  he 
instantly  fancied  a  band  of  Indians.  His  ^^  despair"  of  mercy 
induced  him  to  get  out  his  '' ammunition  gimcracks,"  but  his  de- 
spair of  successful  resistance  inclined  him  to  ^^  knock  them  all  off 
his  seat ; "  he  refused  arms  to  his  postilion  because  he  had  none 
to  spare ;  he  shut  the  four  wooden  blinds,  leaving  an  embrasure 
of  about  two  inches,  and  there  he  sat,  looking  at  the  crowd, 
who,  when  he  saw  they  were  not  Indians,  he  conceived  were 
MontaneroSj  who  are  quite  as  cruel,  but  to  his  great  relief  they 
proved  to  be  friendly  Gauchos.  As  there  are  lions  about  Villa 
Vicencia,  where    one    evening   he    had  strayed  ahead  of  his 
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pftTtjTf  fa6^  iafr  some  foliage  which,  he  tliou^t,  looked  like  thsmg 
therefore^  as  ^^  it  seemed  fooluh  to  stop,  I  continued  for  some 
time ;  at  last,  coming  to  a  small  coppery  vein  in  the  rock,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  excuse  to  inspect  it/' 

Of  the  two  other  works  of  his,  which  we  have  put  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  we  need  say  little.  They  are  lively  and  flippant, 
and  superficial.  A  good  story  is  told  in  the  clubs  of  his  '  Bub- 
bles.' It  was  most  flatteringly  reviewed,  with  copious  extracts, 
in  his  publisher's  journal  nearly  a  year  before  it  was  published — 
the  current  story  is,  that  he  reviewed  it  himself  before  it  was 
written.  It  is  doubtless  an  amusing  book,  though  the  amusing 
parts  of  it  are  the  least  to  be  relied  on.  We  have  been  over 
every  inch  of  his  ground,  and  our  experience  would  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  rule  on  which  they  may  invariably  rely,  if  they 
use  his  book  as  a  guide  to  Germany  and  its  watering-places ; 
never  believe  him  when  he  intends  to  joke.  His  pamphlet  on  the 
Poor  Law  served  its  purpose  very  well,  but  the  longer  it  is 
agitated  the  more  we  feel  that  this  is  not  a  subject  for  flippancies; 
and  in  few  publications  upon  it  are  so  many,  we  believe,  authen- 
tic  facts,  stated  in  so  unfeeling  a  spirit,  or  in  so  repulsive  a  tone. 

From  the  notice  we  have  given  of  this  person,  few  of  our 
readers,  we  apprehend,  will  regret  that  he  has  been  recalled  from 
the  scene  of  his  recent  misconduct— from  Upper  Canada.  In 
ascribing  to  ministers  due  credit  for  relieving  the  colony  from 
his  care,  we  may  remark  that  they  have  not,  as  we  are  informed, 
all  the  discredit  of  his  appointment.  He  was  thrust  on  them,  it  is 
said,  by  the  late  King,  with  some  of  whose  family  he  managed 
to  scrape  a  distant  connexion.  Ministers  have  given  him,  in  Sir 
George  Arthur,  at  least  a  more  sober  and  discreet  successor :  and 
though  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  to  have  been  a 
successful  jailer  be  the  most  appropriate  recommendation  for  the 
government  of  a  free  people,  it  is  a  comfortable  reflexion  that 
there  is  one  to  whom  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada 
is  but  a  subordinate,  and  of  whose  policy  he  will  be  forced  to  be, 
even  though  unwilling,  the  instrument. 

Lord  Durham's  administration  in  Canada  has  barely  com* 
menced,  but  the  best  hopes  of  his  best  well-wishers  could  not 
have  imagined  for  it  a  wiser  commencement  His  immediate 
dismissal  of  his  predecessor's  Council— *that  measure  so  loudly 
attacked  by  those  whose  views  it  frustrated,  and  so  feebly  vindi- 
cated by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  defend  the 
man  they  had  chosen — stamped  the  opening  of  his  government  with 
a  character  at  once  of  vigour  and  of  ju(%ment.  It  showed  that 
he  would  succeed.  It  was  tbing  that^ery  thing  witfaoot  doing- 
whi^  be  could  I16I  have  moved  a  single  untrammelled  step, — it 


was  plaiimf  UnoMlf  io  a  potition  iddependdnt  of  boA  parlifi,~^it. 
was  the  first  and  indispensable  act  of  an  umpirOy  and  the  constar- . 
nation  it  has  spread  among  die  Tories  at  homor  <uid  amonfi^  tbo. 
dominant  faction  in  Canada,  shows  that  the  umpire  they  wished 
Was  one  who  should  begin  by  putdnff  himself  into  their  hands. 
In  Lord  Durham's  circuinstancesi  boldness  is  prudence;  we 
therefore  hailed  with  extreme  delight  the  promptness  with  whioh 
he  interfered  between  tho  Point  au  Pel^e  prisoners  and  the 
triumphant  facdon>  at  the  very  moment  when  the  latter  were 
about  to  use  the  forms  of  law  to  sadate  their  thirst  for  blood ; 
for  the  captors  of  the  Caroline  and  the  men  who  abet  them, 
thanks  to  Sir  Francis  Head  and  the  rest,  are  the  judges  of  the 
Canadas*  H.  W. 


AliT.  XI. — The  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham :  now  first  collected, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  Executor,  John  Bowring. 
Parts  I  to  IV.    Tait,  Edinburgh.     1838. 

npHERE  are  two  men  recently  deceased,  to  whom  their  country 
-*-  is  indebted  not  only  for  the  ^eater  part  of  the  important 
ideas  whicb  have  been  thrown  into  circulation  among  its 
thinking  men  in  dieir  time,  but  for  a  revolution  in  its  gene-, 
lal  modes  of  thought  and  investigation*  These  men,  dissi- 
milar in  almost  sol  else,  agreed  in  being  closetHitudents*-^. 
secluded  in  a  peculiar  degree,  by  circumstances  and  character, 
from  the  business  and  intercourse  of  the  world:  and  both 
were,  through  a  large  portion  of  their  lives,  regarded  by  diose. 
who  took  the  lead  in  opinion  (when  diey  happened  to  hear 
of  them)  widi  feelings  akin  to  ccmtempt.  But  they  were  des- 
tined to  renew  a  lesson  given  to  mankind  by  every  age,  and 
always  disregarded — to  shew,  that  speculative  philosophy,  whioh 
to  the  superficial  appears  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  business 
of  life  and  die  outward  interests  of  men,  is  in  reality  the  thing 
on  earth  which  most  influences  diem,  and  in  the  long  run  over- 
bears every  other  influence  save  those  which  it  must  itself  obey« 
The  writers  oi  whom  we  speak  have  never  been  read  by  the 
multitude;  except  for  the  more  slight  of  their  works,  their 
readers  have  been  few :  but  they  have  been  the  teachers  of  the 
teachers ;  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  England  an  individual '. 
of  any  koportance  in  the  world  of  mind,  who  (whatever  opinionB 
be  may  have  afterwards  adopted)  did  not  first  Icam  to  think  from 
one  ot  these  two  ^aaAdiough  tkm  inflaenees  hK^  batbegim 
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to  diffuse  themselves  through  these  intermediate  cliaiiiiels  over 
society  at  large,  there  is  already  scarcely  a  puUication  of  any 
consequence,  addressed  to  the  educated  classes,  which,  if  these 
persons  had  not  existed,  would  not  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  is.  These  men  are,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge — the  two  great  semiiml  minds  of  England  in 
their  age. 

No  comparison  is  intended  here  between  the  minds  or  influences 
of  these  remarkable  men :  this  were  impossible  unless  there  were 
first  fcMrmed  a  complete  j  udgment  of  each  cox^idered  apart.  It  is  our 
intention  to  attempt,  on  the  present  occasion,  an  estimate  of  one  of 
them;  the  only  one,  a  complete  edition  of  whose  works  is  y^  in 
progress,  and  who,  in  the  classification  which  may  be  made  of  all 
writers  into  Movement  and  Conservative,  belongs  to  the  same 
division  with  ourselves.  For  although  they  both  were  far  too 
great  men  to  be  correctly  desi^ated  by  either  appellation  ex- 
clusively, yet  in  the  main  BenUiam  was  a  Movement  philosopher, 
Coleridge  a  Conservative  one.  The  influence  oi  the  former 
has  made  itself  felt  chiefly  upon  Movement  minds,  of  the  latter 
on  Conservative  ones ;  and  tne  two  systems  of  concentric  circles 
which  the  shock  o^iven  by  them  is  spreading  over  the  ocean  of 
mind,  have  only  just  begun  to  meet  and  intersect  The  writings 
of  both  contain  severe  lessons  to  their  own  side,  on  many  of  the 
errors  and  fltults  they  are  most  addicted  to :  but  to  Bentham  it 
was  given  to  discern  more  particularly  those  truths  vrith  which 
existing  doctrines  and  institutions  were  at  variance ;  to  Coleridge 
the  ne^ected  truths  which  lay  in  diem. 

A  man  of  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  hi^est 
reputation  for  practical  talent  and  sagacity  among  the  official 
men  of  his  time  (himself  no  follower  of  Bentham,  nor  of  any 
partial  or  exclusive  school  whatever)  once  said  to  us,  as  the  result 
of  his  observation,  that  to  Bentham  more  than  to  any  other 
source  might  be  traced  the  questioning  spirit,  the  dii^osition  to 
demand  the  wki/  of  everytning,  which  had  gained  so  much 
ground  and  was  producing  such  important  consequences  in  these 
later  days.  The  more  this  assertion  is  examined  the  more  true 
it  will  be  found.     Bentham  has  been  in  this  a^e  and  country  the 

Seat  questioner  of  things  established.  It  is  oy  the  influence  of 
e  modes  of  thought  with  which  his  writings  inoculated  a  con-* 
siderable  number  of  thinking  men,  that  the  yoke  of  authority 
has  been  broken,  and  innumerable,  opinions,  fcnnterly  received 
iq)on  tradition  as  incontestable,  are  put  upon  their  defence  and 
required  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  Who,  before  Bentham, 
(whatever  controversies  might  eidst  on  points  of  detsil)>  dared  to 
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gpeak  disrespectfully,  in  express  terms,  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, or  the  English  Law  ?  He  did  so ;  and  his  arguments  and 
his  example  together  encouraged  others.  We  do  not  mean  that 
his  writings  caused  the  Reform  Bill,  or  that  the  Appropriation 
Clause  owns  liim  as  its  parent :  the  changes  which  liave  been 
made,  and  the  greater  changes  which  will  he  made,  in  our  institu- 
tions, are  not  the  work  of  philosophers,  but  of  the  interests  and 
instincts  of  large  portions  of  society  recently  grown  into  strength. 
But  Bentham  gave  voice  to  those  interests  and  instincts :  untiThe 
spoke  out,  those  who  found  our  institutions  imsuited  to  them  did  not 
dare  to  say  so,  did  not  dare  consciously  to  think  so;  they  had  never 
heard  those  institutions  questioned  by  cultivated  men,  by  men  of 
acknowledged  intellect ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  uninstructed 
minds  to  resist  the  united  authority  of  the  instructed.  Bentham 
broke  the  spelL  It  was  not  Bentham  by  his  own  writings ;  it 
was  Bentham  through  the  minds  and  pens  which  those  writings 
fed — through  the  men  in  more  direct  contact  with  the  world, 
into  whom  his  spirit  passed.  If  the  superstition  about  ancestorial 
wisdom  has  fallen  into  decay ;  if  the  public  are  grown  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  their  laws  and  institutions  are  not  the  product  of 
intellect  and  virtue,  but  of  modern  corruption  grafted  upon  ancient 
barbarism;  if  the  hardiest  innovation  is  no  longer  scouted 
because  it  is  an  innovation — establishments  no  longer  considered 
sacred  because  they  are  establishments — it  will  oe  found  that 
those  who  have  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  these  ideas  have 
learnt  them  in  Bentham's  school,  and  that  the  assault  on  ancient 
institutions  has  been,  and  is,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  with 
his  weapons.  It  matters  not  although  these  thinkers,  or  indeed 
thinkers  of  any  description,  have  been  but  scantily  found  among 
the  persons  prominently  and  ostensibly  at  the  head  of  the  Reform 
movement  All  movements,  except  revolutionary  ones,  are 
headed,  not  by  those  who  originate  them,  but  by  those  who  know 
best  how  to  compromise  between  the  old  opinions  and  the  new. 
The  father  of  English  innovation,  both  m  doctrines  and  in 
institutions,  is  Bentaam :  he  is  the  great  subversive^  or,  in  the 
language  of  continental  philosophers,  the  great  critical,  thinker 
of  his  age  and  country. 

We  consider  this,  however,  to  be  not  his  highest  title  to  fame. 
Were  this  all,  he  were  to  be  ranked  among  the  lowest  order  of 
the  potentates  of  mind — the  negative,  or  destructive  philoso- 
phers ;  those  who  can  perceive  what  is  false,  but  not  what  is 
true ;  who  awaken  the  human  mind  to  the  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  of  time-sanctioned  opinions  and  institutions,  but  sub* 
stitute  nothing  in  the  place  of  what  they  take  away.  We  have 
no  desire  to  undervalue  the  services  of  such  persons :  mankind 
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iiftye  b«en  deeply  indebted  to  them ;  nor  will  there  ever  be  a  laek 
of  work  for  them,  in  a  world  in  which  so  many  false  things  are 
believed,  in  which  so  many  which  have  been  true  are 
4>elieved  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  true.  The  quali- 
ties, however,  which  fit  men  for  perceiving  anomalies,  with- 
out perceiving  the  truths  which  would  rectify  them,  are  not 
among  the  rarest  of  endowments.  Courage,  verbal  aeuteness, 
Mmmand  over  the  forms  of  argumentation,  and  a  popular  stile, 
will  make,  out  of  the  shallowest  man,  with  a  sufficient  lack  of 
reverence,  a  first-rate  negative  philosopher.  Such  men  have 
tiever  been  wanting  in  periods  of  culture ;  and  the  period  in 
which  Bentham  formed  his  early  impressions  was  emphatically 
their  reign,  in  proportion  to  its  barrenness  in  the  more  noble 
products  of  the  human  mind.  An  age  of  formalism  in  the  Church 
and  corruption  in  the  State,  when  tne  most  valuable  part  of  the 
meaning  of  spiritual  truths  had  fiided  from  the  minds  even  of 
those  M^o  retained  from  habit  a  mechanical  belief  in  them,  was 
the  time  to  raise  up  all  kinds  of  sceptical  philosophy.  Accord- 
ingly, France  had  Voltaire,  and  his  school  of  negative  thinkers, 
and  England  had  the  profoundest  negative  thinker  upon  record, 
David  Hume :  a  man,  the  peculiarities  of  whose  mind  qualified 
him  to  detect  failure  of  proof,  and  want  of  logical  consistency,  at 
a  depth  which  French  sceptics,  with  their  comparatively  feeble 
|>owers  of  analysis  and  abstraction,  stopt  fer  short  of:  Hume,  th6 
J)rince  of  dilettanti^  from  whose  writings  one  will  hardly  learn 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  far  less  that  it  is  attainable  | 
but  only  that  the  pro  and  con  of  everything  may  be  argued  with 
infinite  ingenuity,  and  furnishes  a  fine  mteUectual  exercise. 
This  absolute  scepticism  in  speculation  very  naturally  brought 
him  round  to  Toryism  in  practice ;  for  if  no  faith  can  be  had  in  the 
operations  of  human  intellect,  and  one  side  of  every  question  is 
aoout  as  likely  as  another  to  be  true,  a  man  will  commonly  be 
inclined  to  prefer  that  order  of  things  which,  being  no  more 
wrong  than  every  other,  he  has  hitherto  found  compatible  with 
his  private  comforts.  Accordingly  Hume's  scepticism  agreed 
very  well  with  the  comfortable  classes,  until  it  began  to  reach 
the  uncomfortable :  when  the  discovery  was  made  that,  although 
men  could  be  content  to  be  rich  without  a  faith,  men  would  not 
be  content  to  be  poor  without  it,  and  religion  and  morality  came 
into  fiishion  again  as  the  cheap  defence  of  rents  and  tithes. 

If  Bentham  had  merely  continued  the  work  of  Hume,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  heard  of  in  philosophy;  for  he  was  far 
inferior  to  Hume  in  Hume's  qualities,  and  was  in  no  respect  fitted 
to  excel  as  a  metaphysician.  We  must  not  look  for  subtlety,  or  the 
power  of  reoondtte  analysis,  among  his  intellectual  clmracter^ 
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istics.  In  the  former  quality,  few  great  thinkers  have  ever  been 
so  deficient ;  and  to  find  the  latter,  in  any  considerable  measure,  in 
a  mind  acknowledging  any  kindred  with  his,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  late  Mr  Mill — a  man  who  united  all  the  great 
qualities  of  the  metaphysicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
others  of  a  different  complexion,  admirably  qualifying  him  to 
complete  and  correct  their  work.  Bentham  had  not  these  pecu- 
liar gifts ;  but  he  possessed  others,  not  inferior,  which  were  not 
possessed  by  any  of  his  precursors;  which  have  made  him  a 
source  of  light  to  a  generation  which  has  far  outgrown  their 
influence,  and,  as  we  called  him,  the  chief  subversive  thinker  of 
an  age  which  has  long  lost  all  that  they  could  subvert. 

To  speak  of  him  first  as  a  merely  negative  philosopher — ad 
one  who  refutes  illogical  arguments,  exposes  sophistry,  detects 
contradiction  and  absurdity ;  even  in  that  capacity  there  was  a 
wide  field  left  vacant  for  him  by  Hume,  and  which  he  has  occu- 
pied to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  the  field  of  practical  abuses. 
This  was  Bentham's  peculiar  province  :  to  this  he  was  called  by 
the  whole  bent  of  his  disposition :  to  carry  the  warfare  against 
absurdity  into  things  practical.     His  was  an  essentially  practical 
minci     it  was  bv  practical  abuses  that  his  mind  was  ffrst  turned 
to  speculation — ^by  the  abuses  of  the  profession  which  was  chosen 
for  him,  that  of  the  law.     He  has  himself  stated  what  particular 
abuse  first  gave  that  shock  to  his  mind,  the  recoil  of  which  has 
made  the  whole  mountain  of  abuse  totter;  it  was  the  custom  of 
making  the  client  pay  for  three  attendances  in  the  office  of  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  when  only  one  was  given.     The  law,  he 
found,  on  examination,  was  full  of  such  things.     But  were  these 
discoveries  of  his?      No;  they  were   known   to   every  lawyer 
who  ever  practised,  to  every  judge  who  ever  sat  upon  the  bench, 
and  neither  before  nor  for  long  after  did  they  cause  any  apparent 
uneasiness  to  the  consciences  of  these  learned  persons,  nor  hinder 
them  from  asserting,  whenever  occasion  offered,   in  books,  in 
parliament,  or  on  the  bench,  that  the  law  was  the  perfection  oi 
reason.     During  so  many  generations,  in  each  of  which  thousands 
of  well  educated  young  men  were  successively  placed  in  Ben- 
tham's position  and  with  Bentham's  opportunities,  he  alone  was 
found  witli  sufficient  moral  sensibility  and  self-reliance  to  say  in 
his  heart  that  these  things,  however  profitable  they  mi^t  be,  were 
frauds,  and  that  between  them  and  himself  there   should  be 
a  gulph  fixed.     To  this  rare  union  of  self-reliance  and  moral 
sensibility  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  Bentham  has  done.     Sent 
to  Oxford  by  his  father  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  fifteen- 
required,  on  admission,  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles — ^he  felt  it  necessary  to  examine  them ;  And  the  ejcamiiuir* 
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ike  most  acknowledged  truths.    That  murder,  incendiarism, 
robbery,  are  miscliicvous  actions,  he  will  not  take  for  granted 
without  proof;  let  the  thing  appear  ever  so  self-evident,  he  will 
know  the  why  and  the  how  of  it  with  the  last  degree  of  precision ; 
he  will  distinguish  all  the  different  mischiefs  of  a  crime,  whether 
of  the^r«^,  the  secondf  or  the  third  order,  namely,  1.  the  evil  to 
the  sufferer,  and  to  his  personal  connexions ;  2.  the  dofiger  from 
example,  and  the  alarms  or  painful  feeling  of  insecurity ;  and 
3.  the  discouragement  to  industry  and  useful  pursuits  arising 
from  the  alarmj  and  the  trouble  and  resources  which  must  be 
expended  in  warding  off  the  danger.     After  this  enumeration,  he 
will  prove  to  you  from  the  laws  of  human  feeling,  that  even  the 
first  of  these  evils,  the  sufferings  of  the  immediate  victim,  will  on 
the    average    greatly   outweigh    the   pleasure   reaped  by   the 
offender;  much  more  when  all  the  other  evils  are  taken  into 
account.  Unless  this  could  be  proved,  he  would  account  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  unwarrantable ;  and  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  prove  it  formally,  his  defence  is,  ^*  there  are  truths  which  it  is 
necessary  to  prove,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  because  they  are 
acknowledgea,  but  that  an  opening  may  be  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  other  truths  which  depend  upon  them.     It  is  in  this 
manner  we  provide  for  the  reception  of  first  principles,  which, 
once  received,   prepare   the  way  for  admission  of  all  other 
truths."  *     To  which  may  be  added,  that  in  this  manner  also  do 
we  discipline  the  mind  for  practising  the  same  sort  of  dissection 
upon  questions  more  complicated  and  of  more  doubtful  issue- 
It  is  a  sound  maxim,  and  one  which  all  close  thinkers  have 
felt,  but  which  no  one  before  Bentham  ever  so  consistently 
applied,  that  error  lurks  in  generalities  :   that  the  human  mind 
is  not  capable  of  embracing  a  complex  whole,  until  it  has  sur- 
veyed and  catalogued  the  parts  of  which  that  whole  is  made  up ; 
that  abstr;actions  are  not  facts,  but  an  abridged  mode  of  express- 
ing facts,  and  that  the  only  practical  mode  of  dealing  with  them 
is  to  trace  them  back  to  the  facts  (whether  of  experience  or  of 
consciousness)  of  which  they  are  the  expression.     Proceeding 
upon  this  principle,   Bentham  makes  short  work  with  the  or^ 
dinary  modes  of  moral  and  political  reasoning.     These,  it  ap- 
peared to   him,   when   hunted   to   their  source,   for  the  most 
part  terminated  in  phrases.     In  politics,  liberty,  social  order, 
constitution,  law  of  nature,  social  compact,  &c,  were  the  catch- 
words:   ethics  had  its  analogous  ones.     Sucli  were  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  gravest  questions  of  morality  and  policy  were 
made  to  turn ;  not  reasons,  but  allusions  to  reasons ;  sacramental 

*  Fart  I,  pp.  ]161.^2>  of  the  new  edition. 
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expressions^  by  which  a  summary  appeal  was  made  to  some 
general  sentiment  of  mankind,  or  to  some  maxim  in  familiar 
use,  which  might  be  true  or  not,  but  the  limitations  of  which  no 
one  had  ever  critically  examined.  And  tliis  satisfied  other 
people ;  but  not  Bentham.  He  required  something  more  than 
opinion  as  a  reason  for  opinion.  Wnenever  he  found  a  phrase 
used  as  an  argument  for  or  against  anything,  he  insistecl  upon 
knowing  what  it  meant ;  whether  it  appealed  to  any  standard, 
or  gave  any  intimation  of  any  matter  of  fact  relevant  to  the 
question ;  and  if  he  could  not  find  that  it  did  either,  he  treated 
it  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  disputant  to  impose  his  own 
individual  sentiment  on  other  people,  without  giving  them  a 
reason  for  it ;  a  ''  contrivance  for  avoiding  the  obligation  of  ap- 
pealing to  any  external  standard,  and  for  prevailing  upon  the 
reader  to  accept  of  the  author's  sentiment  and  opinion  as  a 
reason,  and  that  a  sufiicient  one,  for  itself."  Bentham  shall 
speak  for  himself  on  this  subject :  the  passage  is  from  his  first 
systematic  work,  '  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation '  (vol.  1,  p.  8,  of  the  present  publication),  and  we 
coiud  scarcely  quote  anything  more  strongly  exemplifying  both 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  system  of  philosophy. 

"  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  variety  of  inventions  men 
have  hit  upon,  and  the  variety  of  phrases  they  have  brought  for- 
ward, in  order  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and,  if  possible,  from 
themselves,  this  very  general  and  therefore  very  pardonable  self- 
sufficiency. 

^'  I.  One  man  says,  he  has  a  thing  made  on  purpose  to  tell  him 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  ;  and  that  is  called  a  ^  moral 
sense : '  and  then  he  goes  to  work  at  his  ease,  and  says,  such  a 
thing  is  right,  and  such  a  thing  is  wrong — why  ?  *  Because  my 
moral  sense  tells  me  it  is.' 

^^2.  Another  man  comes  and  alters  the  phrase :  leaving  out 
Tooraly  and  putting  in  common  in  the  room  of  it.  He  then  tells 
.you  that  his  common  sense  tells  him  what  is  right  and  wrong,  as 
surely  as  the  other's  moral  sense  did  :  meaning  by  common  sense 
a  sense  of  some  kind  or  other,  which,  he  says,  is  possessed  by  all 
mankind :  the  sense  of  those  whose  sense  is  not  the  same  as  the 
author's  being  struck  out  as  not  worth  taking.  This  contrivance 
does  better  than  the  other ;  for  a  moral  sense  being  a  new  thing,  a 
man  may  feel  about  him  a  good  while  without  being  able  to  find  it 
out :  but  common  sense  is  as  old  as  the  creation ;  and  there  is  no 
man  but  would  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  not  to  have  as  much  of 
it  as  his  neighbours.  It  has  another  great  advantage:  by  ap- 
pearing to  sluure  power,  it  leissens  envy ;  for  when  a  man  gets  up 
upon  this    ground,  in  order  to  aiiathematise    those  who  differ 
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from  hiniy    it    id    not   by  a  sic  volo  tic  jid>eOj  but    by  a    vditis 
jubeatis. 

<<  3.  Another  man  comes,  and  says,  that  as  to  a  moral  sense 
indeed,  he  cannot  find  that  he  has  any  such  thing :  that,  howeyer, 
he  has  an  understanding^  which  will  do  quite  as  well.  This  under- 
standing, he  says,  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong :  it  tells  him 
so  and  so.  All  good  and  wise  men  understand  as  he  does :  if  other 
men's  understandings  differ  in  any  part  from  his,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them:  it  is  a  sure  sign  they  are  either  defective  or 
corrupt. 

^^  4.  Another  man  says,  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
Rule  of  Ri^ht :  that  that  rule  of  right  dictates  so  and  so :  and  then 
he  begins  giving  you  his  sentiments  upon  anything  that  comes  upper- 
most :  and  these  sentiments  (you  are  to  take  for  granted)  are  so 
many  branches  of  the  eternal  rule  of  right. 

'^  5.  Another  man,  or  perhaps  the  same  man  (it  is  no  matter), 
says  that  there  are  certain  practices  conformable,  and  others  r  - 
pugnant,  to  the  Fitness  of  Things ;  and  then  he  teUs  you,  at  liis 
leisure,  what  practices  are  conformable,  and  what  repugnant :  just 
as  he  happens  to  like  a  practice  or  dislike  it. 

<^  6.  A  great  multitude  of  people  are  continually  talking  of  the 
Law  of  Nature;  and  then  they  ^o  on  giving  you  their  senti- 
ments about  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  :  and  these  sentiments, 
you  are  to  understand,  are  so  many  chapters  and  sections  of  the 
Law  of  Nature. 

"7.  Instead  of  the  phrase,  Law  of  Nature,  you  have  sometimes 
Law  of  Reason,  Right  Reason,  Natural  Justice,  Natural  Equity, 
Good  Order.  Any  of  them  will  do  equally  well.  This  latter 
is  most  used  in  politics.  The  three  last  are  much  more  tolerable 
than  the  others,  because  they  do  not  very  explicitly  claim  to  be 
anything  more  than  phrases :  they  insist  but  feebly  upon  the  being 
looked  upon  as  so  many  positive  standards  of  themselves,  and  seem 
content  to  be  taken,  upon  occasion,  for  phrases  expressive  of  the 
conformity  of  the  thing  in  question  to  the  proper  standard,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  On  most  occasions,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
say  vtUity :  utility  is  clearer,  as  referring  more  explicitly  to  paip 
and  pleasure. 

"8.  We  have  one  philosopher,  who  says,  there  is  no  harm  in 
anything  in  the  world  but  in  telling  a  lie ;  and  that  if,  for  example, 
you  were  to  murder  your  own  fauier,  this  would  only  be  a  parti- 
cular way  of  saying,  he  was  not  your  father.  Of  course  when 
this  philosopher  sees  anything  that  he  does  not  like,  he  says,  it 
is  a  particular  way  of  telling  a  lie.  It  is  saying,  that  the  act 
ought  to  be  done,  or  may  be  done,  when,  in  truth,  it  ought  not  to 
•  be  done. 

<<  9.  The  fairest  and  openest  of  them  all  is  that  sort  of  man  who 
speaks  out,  and  says,  I  am  of  the  number  of  the  Elect :  now  God 
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himself  takes  care  to  inform  the  Elect  what  is  right :  and  that  with  so 

food  effect,  that  let  them  striTc  ever  so,  they  cannot  help  not  only 
nowing  it  but  practising  it.  If  therefore  a  man  wants  to  know 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  come 
to  me." 

Few,  we  believe,  are  now  of  opinion  that  these  phrases  and 
similar  ones  have  nothing  more  in  them  than  Bentham  saw. 
But  it  will  be  as  little  pretended,  now-a-days,  by  any  person  of 
authority  as  a  thinker,  that  the  phrases  can  pass  as  reasons,  till 
after  their  meaning  has  been  completely  analysed,  and  translated 
into  more  precise  language :  until  the  standard  they  appeal  to  is 
ascertained,  and  the  sense  in  which,  and  the  limits  within  which, 
they  are  admissible  as  arguments,  accurately  marked  out. 

It  is  the  introduction  into  the  philosophy  of  human  conduct, 
of  this  method  of  detail — of  this  practice  of  never  reasoning 
about  wholes  till  they  have  been  resolved  into  their  parts,  nor 
about  abstractions  till  tliey  have  been  translated  into  realities — 
that  constitutes  the  originalitv  of  Bentham  in  philosophy, 
and  makes  him  the  great  reformer  of  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical branch  of  it.  To  what  he  terms  the  "  exhaustive  method 
of  classification,"  which  is  but  one  branch  of  this  more  ge- 
neral method,  he  himself  ascribes  everything  original  in  the 
systematic  and  elaborate  work  from  wnich  we  have  quoted* 
The  generalities  of  his  philosophy  itself,  have  little  or  no 
novelty :  to  ascribe  any  to  the  doctrine  that  general  utility  is 
the  foundation  ef  moralitV}  would  imply  great  iraorance  of  the 
history  of  philosophy,  of  general  literature,  and  of  Bentham's 
own  writings.  He  aerived  the  idea,  as  he  says  himself,  from 
Hume  and  Helvetius ;  and  it  was  the  doctrine  no  less,  of  the 
adversaries  of  those  writers,  the  religious  philosophers  of  that 
age,  prior  to  Reid  and  Beattie.  We  never  saw  an  abler  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  utility  tlian  in  a  book  written  in  refutation  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  now  little  read — Brown's*  '  Essays  on  tlie  Cha-^ 
racteristics  ;*  and  in  Johnson's  celebrated  review  of  Soame  Jenyns, 
the  same  doctrine  is  set  forth  as  that  both  of  the  author  and  of 
the  reviewer.  In  all  ages  of  philosophy  one  of  its  schools  has 
been  utilitarian — not  only  from  the  time  of  Epicurus,  but  long 
before.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  this  opinion  became  con- 
nected in  Bentham  with  his  peculiar  method.  The  utilitarian 
philosophers  antecedent  to  him  had  no  more  claims  to  the 
method  than  their  antagonists.  To  refer,  for  instance,  to  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,   according  to  the  most  complete  view  we 


*  Author  of  another  book  which  made  no  little  sensation  when  it  first  appeared, 
— <  An  Estimate  of  the  Manners  of  the  Times.* 
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liare  of  tbe  moral  part  of  it,  by  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
of  antiquity,  Cicero ;  we  ask  any  one  who  has  read  his  philoso- 
phical writings,  the  *De  Finious'  for  instance,  whether  the 
arguments  of  the  Epicureans  are  not  as  perfect  a  specimen  of 
maofiaxia  as  those  of  the  Stoics  or  Platonists — ^va^e  phrases 
which  different  persons  may  understand  in  different  senses,  and 
no  person  in  any  definite  sense ;  rhetorical  appeals  to  common 
notions,  to  lucdra  and  <nifuia  instead  of  nKfiripiih  notions  never 
narrowly  looked  into,  and  seldom  exactly  true,  or  true  at^all  in 
the  sense  necessary  to  support  the  conclusion.  Of  any  syste- 
tematic  appeal  to  ract  and  experience,  which  might  seem  to  be 
their  pecuuar  province,  the  Epicurean  moralists  are  as  devoid  as 
any  of  the  other  schools ;  they  never  take  a  question  to  pieces, 
ana  join  issue  on  a  definite  point.  Bentham  certainly  did  not 
learn  his  sifting  and  anatomizing  method  from  them. 

This  method  Bentham  has  finally  installed  in  philosophy ;  has 
made  it  henceforth  imperative  on  philosophers  of  all  schools. 
By  it  he  has  formed  the  intellects  of  many  thinkers,  who  either 
never  adopted,  or  have  abandoned  most  of  his  peculiar  opinions. 
He  has  taught  the  method  to  men  of  the  most  opposite  schools 
to  his ;  he  has  made  them  perceive  that  if  they  do  not  test  their 
doctrines  by  the  method  of  detail,  their  adversaries  will.  He 
has  tiius,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  for  the  first  time  introduced 

frecision  of  thought  into  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
nstead  of  taking  up  their  opinions  by  intuition,  or  by  ratiocina- 
tion from  premises  adopted  on  a  mere  rough  view,  and  couched 
in  language  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  whe- 
ther tney  are  true  or  false,  philosophers  are  now  forced  to  un- 
derstand one  another,  to  break  down  the  generality  of  their 
propositions,  and  join  a  precise  issue  in  every  dispute.  This 
IS  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  philosopny.  Its  effect  is 
gradually  becoming  evident  in  the  writings  of  English  thinkers 
of  every  variety  of  opinion,  and  will  be  felt  more  and  more  in 
proportion  as  Bentham's  writings  are  diffused,  and  as  the  number 
of  minds  to  whose  formation  they  contribute  is  multiplied. 

It  will  naturally  be  presumed  that  of  the  fruits  of  this  great 
philosophical  improvement  some  portion  at  least  will  have  been 
reaped  by  its  author.  Armed  with  such  a  potent  instrument, 
ana  wielding  it  with  such  singleness  of  aim;  cultivating  the 
field  of  practical  philosophy  with  such  unwearied  and  such  con- 
sistent use  of  a  method  right  in  itself,  and  not  adopted  by  his 
predecessors ;  it  cannot  be  but  that  Bentham  by  his  own  inquiries 
must  have  accomplished  something  considerable.  And  so,  it  will 
be  foimd,  he  has ;  something  not  only  considerable,  but  extraor- 
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dmary ;  though  but  little  compared  with  what  he  has  left  undone,' 
and  far  short  of  what  his  sanguine  and  almost  boyish  fancy  made 
him  flatter  himself  that  he  had  accomplished.  His  peculiaf 
method,  admirably  calculated  to  make  clear  thinkers,  and  sure 
ones  to  the  extent  of  their  materials,  has  not  equal  efficacy  for 
making  those  materials  complete.  It  is  a  security  for  accuracy, 
but  not  for  comprehensiveness ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  security  for 
one  sort  of  comprehensiveness,  but  not  for  another. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Bentham's  method  of  laying  out 
his  subject  is  admirable  as  a  preservative  against  one  kind  of 
narrow  and  partial  views.  He  oegins  by  placing  before  himself 
the  whole  of  the  field  of  inquiry  to  which  the  particular  question 
belongs,  and  divides  down  till  he  arrives  at  the  thing  he  is  in  search 
of;  and  thus  by  successively  rejecting  all  which  is  not  the  thing, 
he  gradually  works  out  a  definition  of  what  it  is.  This,  which 
he  calls  the  exhaustive  method,  is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself. 
Plato  owes  everything  to  it,  and  does  everything  by  it ;  and  the 
use  made  of  it  by  that  great  man  in  his  Dialogues,  Bacon,  in 
one  of  those  pregnant  logical  hints  scattered  through  his  writ- 
ings, and  so  much  neglected  by  most  of  his  pretended  followers, 
pronounces  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true  inductive  method 
in  the  ancient  philosophy.  Bfentham  was  little  aware  that  Plato 
had  anticipated  him  in  the  process  to  which  he  too  declared  that 
he  owed  everything.  By  the  practice  of  it,  his  speculations  are 
rendered  eminently  systematic  and  consistent ;  no  question,  with 
him,  is  ever  an  insulated  one  ;  he  sees  every  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  other  subjects  with  which  in  his  view  it  is 
related,  and  from  which  it  requires  to  be  distinguished ;  and  as 
all  that  he  knows,  in  the  least  degree  allied  to  the  subject,  has 
been  marshalled  in  an  orderly  manner  before  him,  he  does  not, 
like  people  who  use  a  looser  method,  forget  and  overlook  a  thing 
on  one  occasion  to  remember  it  on  another.  Hence  there  is 
probably  no  philosopher  of  so  wide  a  range,  in  whom  there  are 
so  few  inconsistencies.  If  any  of  the  truths  which  he  did  not 
see,  had  come  to  be  seen  by  him,  he  would  have  remembered  it 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  would  have  adjusted  his  whole 
system  to  it.  And  this  is  another  admirable  quality  which  he 
has  impressed  upon  the  best  of  the  minds  trained  in  his  habits  of 
thought :  when  these  minds  do  open  to  admit  new  truths,  they 
digest  them  as  fast  as  they  receive  them. 

But  this  system,  excellent  for  keeping  before  the  mind  of  the 
thinker  all  that  he  knows,  does  not  make  him  know  enough ;  it 
does  not  make  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  properties  of  a  thing 
suffice  for  the  whole  of  it,  nor  render  a  rooted  habit  of  surreying 
a  complex  object  (though  ever  so  carefully)  in  only  one  of  ife 
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aspects^  tantamoiint  to  the  power  of  contemplatiiig  it  in  all.  To 
give  this  last  power,  other  qualities  are  required:  whether 
^entham  possessed  those  other  qualities  we  now  have  to  see. 

Bentham's  mind,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  eminently  syn* 
thetical.  He  begins  all  his  inquiries  by  supposing  nothing  to 
be  known  on  the  subject,  and  reconstructs  all  philosophy  ab  initio, 
without  reference  to  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  But  to 
build  either  a  philosophy  or  anything  else,  there  must  be  mate- 
rials. For  the  philosophy  of  matter,  the  materials  are  the 
properties   of  matter;   for  moral  and  political  philosophy,  the 

troperties  of  man,  and  of  man's  position  in  the  world.  The 
nowledge  which  any  inquirer  possesses  of  these  properties, 
constitutes  a  limit  beyond  which,  as  a  moralist  or  a  political 
philosopher,  whatever  be  his  powers  of  mind,  he  cannot  go. 
Nobody's  synthesis  can  be  more  complete  than  his  analysis.  If 
in  his  survey  of  human  nature  and  of  human  life  he  has  left  any 
element  out,  then,  wheresoever  that  element  exerts  any  influence, 
his  conclusions  will  fail,  more  or  less,  in  their  application.  If  he 
has  left  out  many  elements,  and  those  very  important,  his  labours 
may  be  highly  valuable ;  he  may  have  largely  contributed  to  that 
body  of  partial  truths  which,  when  completed  and  corrected  by 
one  anotner,  constitute  practical  truth ;  but  the  applicability  of 
his  system  to  practice  m  its  own  proper  shape  will  be  oi  an 
exceedingly  limited  range. 

Human  nature  and  human  life  are  a  wide  subject,  and  whoever 
would  embark  in  an  enterprise  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  them,  has  need  both  of  large  stores  of  his  own,  and  of  all  aids 
and  appliances  from  elsewhere.  His  qualifications  for  success 
will  be  proportional  to  two  things :  the  degree  in  which  his  own 
nature  and  circumstances  fiimisn  him  with  a  correct  and  complete 
picture  of  man's  nature  and  circumstances ;  and  his  capacity  of 
deriving  light  from  other  minds. 

Bentnam  fiedled  in  deriving  light  from  other  minds.  His 
writings  contain  few  traces  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  any 
school  of  thinking  but  his  own ;  and  many  proofs  of  nis  entire 
conviction  that  they  could  teach  him  nothing  worth  know- 
ing. For  some  of  tne  most  illustrious  of  previous  thinkers,  his 
contempt  was  immeasured.  In  almost  the  only  passage  of 
Bowring's  *  Deontology'  which,  from  its  style,  and  from  its 
having  before  appeared  in  print,  may  be  known  to  be  Bentham's, 
Socrates  and  Plato  are  spoken  ot  in  terms  distressing  to  his 
greatest  admirers ;  and  the  incapacity  to  appreciate  such  men,  is 
a  het  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  general  habits  of  Bentham's 
mind.  He  had  a  phrase,  expressive  of  the  view  he  took  of  all 
moral  qieculations  to  which  his  method  had  not  been  applied. 
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or  (which  he  considered  as  the  same  thing)  not  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  utility  as  the  moral  standard;  this  phrase  was 
"  vague  generalities."  Whatever  presented  itself  to  him  in 
such  a  shape,  he  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  notice,  or  dwelt  upon 
only  to  denounce  as  absurd.  He  did  not  heed,  or  rather  the 
nature  of  his  mind  prevented  it  from  occurring  to  him,  that  these 
generalities  contained  the  whole  unanalysed  experience  of  the 
human  race. 

Unless  it  can  be  asserted  that  mankind  did  not  know  anything 
until  logicians  taught  it  them — that  until  the  last  hand  has  been 
put  to  a  moral  truth  by  giving  it  a  metaphysically  precise  ex- 
pression, all  the  previous  rough-hewing  which  it  has  undergone 
oy  the  common  intellect  at  the  suggestion  of  common  wants 
and  conunon  experience  is  to  go  for  nothing ;  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  even  the  originality  which  can  and  the  courage  which  dares 
think  for  itself,  is  not  a  more  necessary  part  of  the  philosophical 
character  than   reverence   for  previous   thinkers,   and  for  the 
collective   mind    of   the   human   race.      What    has    been   the 
opinion    of    mankind,    has    been    the    opinion    of  persons  of 
ail   tempers  and  dispositions,   of  all    partialities  and  prepos- 
sessions, of  all  varieties  in  position,  m  education,  in  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  and  mquiry.      No  one  inquirer  is  all 
this ;  every  inquirer  is  either  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  sickly  or 
healthy,  married  or  single,   meditative  or  active,  a  poet  or  a 
Ic^ician,  an  ancient  or  a  modern,  a  man  or  a  woman ;  and  if 
a  thinking  person,  has,  in  addition,  the  accidental  peculiarities  of 
his  individual  modes  of  thought.  Every  circumstance  which  gives 
a  character  to  the  life  of  a  human  being,  carries  with  it  its 
peculiar  biasses ;  its  peculiar  facilities  for  perceiving  some  things, 
and  for  missing  or  forgetting  others.    But,  from  points  of  view 
different  from  nis,  different  things  are  perceptible;  and  none  are 
so  likely  to  have  seen  what  he  does  not  see,  as  those  who  do  not 
see   what   he   sees.      The  general  opinion  of  mankind  is  the 
average  of  the  conclusions  of  all  minds,  stripped  indeed  of  tjieir 
choicest  and  most  recondite  thoughts,  but  freed  from  their  twists 
and  partialities:  a  net  result,  in  which  everybody's  particular 
point    of  view  is  represented,   nobody's    predominant.      The 
coUiBctive  mind  does  not  penetrate  below  the  surface,  but  it  sees 
all  the  surface ;  whidi  profound  thinkers,  even  by  reason  of  their 
profundity,  seldom  do :  their  intenser  view  of  a  thing  in  some 
of  its  aspects  diverting  their  attention  from  others. 

The  hardiest  assertor,  therefore,  of  the  freedom  of  private 
judgment — the  keenest  detector  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors, 
and  of  the  inaccuracies  of  current  modes  of  thought — is  the 
very  person  who  most  needs  to  fortify  the  weak  side  of  his  own 
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intellecty  by  a  study  of  the  opinions  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  of  the  speculations  of  philosophers  of  the  modes  of 
thought  most  opposite  to  his  own.  It  is  there  that  he  will  find 
the  experiences  denied  to  himself — the  remainder  of  the  truth  of 
which  ne  sees  but  half — the  truths,  of  which  the  errors  he  detects 
are  commonly  but  the  exaggerations.  If,  like  Bentham,  he 
brings  with  him  an  improved  instrument  of  investigation,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  he  will  find  ready  prepared  a  rich 
abundance  of  rough  ore,  which  was  merely  waiting  for  that 
instrument.  A  man  of  clear  ideas  errs  grievously  if  he  imagines 
that  whatever  \b  seen  confiisedly  does  not  exist :  it  belongs  to 
him  when  he  meets  with  such  a  thing  to  dispel  the  mist,  and  fix 
the  outlines  of  the  dim  vague  form  which  is  looming  through  it. 

Bentham's  contempt,  then,  of  all  other  schools  of  thinkers; 
his  determination  to  create  a  philosophy  wholly  out  of  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  his  own  mind,  and  by  mincfs  like  his  own ; 
was  his  first  disqualification  as  a  philosopher.  His  second,  was 
the  incompleteness  of  his  own  mind  as  a  representative  of  uni- 
versal himnan  nature.  In  many  of  the  most  natural  and  strongest 
feelings  of  human  nature  he  had  no  sympathy ;  from  many  of 
its  graver  experiences  he  was  altogether  cut  off;  and  the  faculty 
by  which  one  mind  understands  a  mind  different  firom  itself,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  feelings  of  that  other  mind,  was  denied 
.  him,  by  his  deficiency  of  Imagination. 

Witli  Imagination  in  the  popular  sense,  command  of  imagery 
and  metaphorical  expression,  Bentham  was,  to  a  certain  degree, 
endowed.  For  want,  indeed,  of  poetical  culture,  the  images 
with  which  his  fancy  supplied  him  were  seldom  beautiful,  but 
they  were  quaint  and  humorous,  or  bold,  forcible,  and  intense : 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  him  both  of  playful  irony,  and  of 
declamatory  eloquence,  seldom  surpassed  in  the  writings  of  phi- 
losophers. The  Imagination  which  he  had  not,  was  that  to  which 
the  name  is  generally  appropriated  by  the  best  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  that  which  enables  us,  by  a  voluntary  effort,  to  conceive 
the  absent  as  if  it  were  present,  the  imaginary  as  if  it  were  real,  and 
to  clothe  it  in  the  feelings  which,  if  it  were  indeed  real,  it  would 
bring  along  with  it.  This  is  the  power  by  which  one  human 
being  enters  into  tlie  mind  and  circumstances  of  another.     This 

{>ower  constitutes  the  poet,  in  so  far  as  he  does  anything  but  me- 
odlously  utter  his  own  actual  feelings.  It  constitutes  the  dramatist 
entirely.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  historian;  by  it 
we  understand  other  times;  by  it  Guizot  interprets  to  us  the 
middle  ages ;  Nisard,  in  his  beautiful  Studies  on  the  later  Latin 
poets,  phces  us  in  the  Rome  of  the  Csesars;  Michelet  dis- 
engages the  distinctive  characters  of  the  different  races  and 
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nations  of  mankind  fJrom  the  jEacts  of  their  history.  Without  it 
nobody  knows  even  his  own  nature,  further  than  circumstances 
have  actually  tried  it  and  called  it  out ;  nor  the  nature  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  beyond  such  generalisations  as  he  may  have 
been  enabled  to  make  from  his  observation  of  their  outward 
conduct. 

By  these  limits,  accordingly,  Bentham*s  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  bounded.  It  is  wholly  empirical ;  and  the  empiricism 
of  one  who  has  had  little  experience.  He  had  neither  internal 
experience  nor  external;  the  quiet,  even  tenor  of  his  life,  and 
his  healthiness  of  mind,  conspired  to  exclude  him  from  both.  He 
never  knew  prosperity  and  adversity,  passion  nor  satiety:  he 
never  had  even  the  experiences  which  sickness  gives,— he  lived 
from  childhood  to  the  age  of  eighty-five  in  boyish  health.  He 
knew  no  dejection,  no  heaviness  of  heart.  He  never  felt  life  a 
sore  and  a  weary  burthen.  He  was  a  boy  to  the  last.  Self- 
consciousness,  that  dsemon  of  the  men  of  genius  of  our  time,  from 
Wordsworth  to  Byron,  from  Goethe  to  Chateaubriand,  and  to 
which  this  age  owes  most  both  of  its  cheerful  and  its  mournful 
wisdom,  never  was  awakened  in  him.  How  much  of  human 
nature  slumbered  in  him  he  knew  not,  neither  can  we  know.  He 
had  never  been  made  alive  to  the  unseen  influences  which  were 
acting  on  himself,  nor  consequently  on  his  fellow-creatures. 
Other  ages  and  other  nations  were  a  blank  to  him  for  purposes 
of  instruction.  He  measured  them  but  by  one  standard ;  their 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  their  capability  to  take  correct  views  of 
utility,  and  merge  all  other  objects  in  it.  His  own  lot  was  cast 
in  a  generation  of  the  leanest  and  barrenest  men  whom  Europe 
had  yet  produced,  and  he  was  an  old  man  when  a  better  race 
came  in  with  the  present  century.  He  saw  accordingly  in  man 
little  but  what  the  vulgarest  eye  can  see ;  recognised  no  diversi- 
ties of  character  but  what  he  who  runs  may  read.  Knowing  so 
little  of  human  feelings,  he  knew  still  less  of  the  influences  by 
which  those  feelings  are  formed ;  all  the  more  subtle  workings 
both  of  the  mina  upon  itself,  and  of  external  things  upon  the 
mind,  escaped  him ;  and  no  one,  probably,  who,  in  a  highly  in- 
structed age,  ever  attempted  to  give  a  rule  to  all  human  conduct, 
set  out  with  a  more  limited  knowledge  either  of  the  things  by 
which  human  conduct  w,  or  of  those  by  which  it  should  be,  in- 
fluenced. 

This,  then,  is  our  idea  of  Bentham.  He  was  a  man  both  of 
remarkable  endowments  for  philosophy,  and  of  remarkable 
deficiencies  for  it :  fitted,  beyond  almost  any  man,  for  drawing 
from  his  premises,  conclusions  not  only  correct,  but  sufficiently 
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precise  and  specific  to  be  practical :  but  whose  general  conception 
of  human  nature  and  hfe,  furnished  him  with  an  unusually, 
slender  stock  of  premises.  It  is  obvious  what  would  be  likely  to 
be  achieved  by  such  a  man;  what  a  thinker,  thus  gifted  and  thus 
disqualified,  could  be  in  philosophy.  He  could  be  a  systematic 
and  accurately  logical  hau-man ;  hunting  half-truths  to  their  con- 
sequences and  practical  applications,  on  a  scale  both  of  greatness 
and  of  minuteness  not  previously  exemplified :  and  this  is  the 
character  which  posterity  will  prooably  assign  to  Bentham. 

We  express  our  sincere  ancl  well-considered  conviction  when 
we  say,  that  there  is  hardly  anything  positive  in  Bentham's 
philosophy  which  is  not  true  :  that  when  his  practical  conclusions 
are  erroneous,  which  in  our  opinion  they  are  very  often,  it  is  not 
because  the  considerations  which  he  urges  are  not  rational  and 
valid  in  themselves,  but  because  some  more  important  principle, 
which  he  did  notperceive,  supersedes  those  considerations,  and 
turns  the  scale.  The  bad  part  of  his  writings  is  his  resolute  de- 
nial of  all  that  he  does  not  see,  of  all  truths  but  those  which  he 
recognises.  By  that  alone  has  he  exercised  any  bad  influence 
upon  his  age ;  by  that  he  has,  not  created  a  school  of  deuiers,  for 
this  is  an  ignorant  prejudice,  but  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
school  which  exists  always,  though  it  does  not  always  find  a  great 
man  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  philosophy :  thrown  the  manUe  of 
intellect  over  the  natural  tendency  of  men  in  all  ages  to  deny 
tlie  existence  of  all  spiritual  influences  of  wliich  they  have  no 
consciousness  in  themselves. 

The  truths  which  are  not  Bentham's,  which  his  philosophy 
takes  no  account  of,  are  many  and  important;  but  his  non- 
recognition  of  them  does  not  put  them  out  of  existence ;  they 
are  still  with  us,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  that  is 
reserved  for  us,  to  harmonize  these  truths  with  his.  To  reject  his 
half  of  the  truth  because  he  overlooked  the  other  half,  would  be 
to  fall  into  his  error  without  having  his  excuse.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  a  large  tolerance  for  one-eyed  men,  provided  their 
one  eye  is  a  penetrating  one :  if  they  saw  more,  they  probably 
would  not  see  so  keenly,  nor  so  eagerly  pursue  one  course  of 
inquiry.  Almost  all  rich  veins  of  original  and  striking  specula- 
tion have  been  opened  by  systematic  half-minds:  though 
whether  these  new  thoughts  drive  out  others  as  good,  or  are 
peacefully  superadded  to  them,  depends  upon  whether  these 
nalf-minas  are  or  are  not  followed  in  the  same  track  by  complete 
minds.  The  field  of  man's  nature  and  life  cannot  be  too  much 
worked,  or  in  too  many  directions ;  until  eyery  clod  is  turned  up 
the  work  is  imperfect ;  no  whole  truth  is  possible  but  by  com- 
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bining  the  points  of  view  of  all  the  fracdonal  truths,  nor,  there- 
fore, until  it  has  been  fully  seen  what  each  fractional  truth  caa 
do  by  itself. 

What  Bentham's  fractional  truths  could  do,  there  is  no  such 
good  means  of  showing  as  by  a  review  of  his  philosophy :  and 
such  a  review,  though  inevitably  a  most  brief  and  general  one» 
it  is  now  necessary  to  attempt. 

The  first  question  in  regard  to  any  man  of  speculation  is, 
what  is  his  theory  of  himian  life  ?  In  the  minds  ot  many  philo- 
sophers, whatever  theory  they  have  of  this  sort  is  latent,  and  it 
would  be  a  revelation  to  themselves  to  have  it  pointed  out  to 
them  in  their  writings  as  others  can  see  it,  unconsciously  mould- 
ing everything  to  its  own  likeness.  But  Bentham  always  knew 
his  own  premises,  and  made  his  reader  know  them :  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  leave  the  theoretic  grounds  of  his  practical'  cpi>- 
clusions  to  conjecture.  Few  great  thinkers  have  afforded  the 
means  of  assigning  with  so  much  certainty  the  exact  conception 
which  they  hsid  formed  of  man  and  of  man's  life. 

Man  is  conceived  by  Bentham  as  a  being  susceptible  of  plea- 
sures and  pains,  and  governed  in  all  his  conduct  partly  by  the 
different  modifications  of  self-interest  and  the  passions  commonly 
classed  as  selfish,  partly  by  sympathies,  or  occasionally  antipa- 
thies, towards  other  beings.  And  here  Bentham's  conception  of 
human  nature  stops.  He  does  not,  indeed,  exclude  religion; 
the  prospect  of  divine  rewards  and  punishments  he  includes 
under  the  head  of  "  self-regarding  interest,"  and  the  devotional 
feeling  under  that  of  sympathy  towards  God.  But  the  whole  of 
the  impelling  or  restraining  principles,  whether  of  this  world  or 
the  next,  which  he  recognises,  are  either  self-love,  or  love  or 
hatred  towards  other  beings.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  of 
what  he  thought  on  die  subject,  he  has  not  left  us  to  the  general 
evidence  of  his  writings,  but  has  drawn  out  a  "  Table  of  the 
Springs  of  Action,''  an  express  enumeration  and  classification  of 
human  motives,  with  their  various  names,  laudatory,  vituperative, 
and  neutral :  and  this  table,  to  be  found  in  Part  I  of  the  present 
publication,  we  recommend  to  the  study  of  those  who  would  un- 
derstand his  philosophy. 

Man  is  never  recognised  by  him  as  a  being  capable  of  pursu- 
ing^ spiritual  perfection  as  an  end ;  of  desiring,  for  its  own  sake, 
the  conformity  of  his  own  character  to  his  standard  of  excellence, 
without  hope  of  good  or  fear  of  evil  from  other  source  than  his  own  in- 
ward consciousness.  Even  in  the  more  limited  form  of  Conscience, 
this  great  fact  in  human  nature  escapes  him.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  the  absence  of  recognition  in  any  of  his  writings  of 
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llie  existence  of  oonsdence,  as  a  thing  distinct  from  pMba- 
thropy,  from  affection  for  God  or  man,  and  from  self-mterest  io 
this  world  or  in  the  next  There  is  a  studied  abstinence  from 
any  of  the  phrases  which,  in  the  mouths  of  others,  import  the 
acknowledjpaent  of  such  a  fact*  If  we  find  the  words  ^'  Con- 
science," «  Principle,"  "  Moral  Rectitude,"  «  Moral  Duty,"  in 
his  Table  of  the  Springs  of  Action,  it  is  among  the  synonymos 
of  the  "  love  of  reputation ;"  with  an  intimation  as  to  the  two 
former  phrases,  that  they  are  also  sometimes  synonymous  with, 
the  religious  motive,  or  toe  motive  of  sympathy.  The  feeling  of 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  properly  so  called,  eiUier 
towards  ourselves  or  our  fellow-creatures,  he  seems  unaware  (^ 
-the  existence  of;  and  neither  the  word  self-^'espect^  nor  the  idea 
to  which  that  word  is  appropriated,  occurs  even  once,  so  £»r  as 
our  recollection  serves  us,  in  his  whole  writings* 

ISStur  is  it  only  the  moral  part  of  man's  nature,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term — the  desire  of  perfection,  or  the  feeling  oi 
an  approving  or  of  an  accusing  conscience — that  he  over- 
looks ;  he  but  faintly  recognises,  as  a  &ct  in  human  nature, 
the  pursuit  of  any  other  ideal  end  for  its  own  sake.  The 
sense  of  honour,  and  personal  dignity — ^that  feeling  of  per- 
sonal exaltation  and  degradation  which  acts  independently  of 
other  people's  opinion,  or  even  in  defiance  of  it;  the  love  of 
beautt/j  the  passion  of  the  artist ;  the  love  of  order,  of  congruity, 
of  consistency  in  all  things,  and  conformity  to  dieir  end;  the 
love  of  power,  not  in  the  limited  form  of  power  over  other 
human  beings,  but  abstract  power,  the  power  of  making  our 
volitions  effectual;  the  love  of  action,  the  thirst  for  movement 
and  activity,  a  principle  scarcely  of  less  influence  in  human  life 
than  its  opposite,  the  love  of  ease: — None  of  these  powerful  con- 
stituents of  human  nature  are  thought  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  "  Springs  of  Action ;"  and  though  there  is  possibly  no  one 
of  them  of  the  existence  of  which  an  acknowledgment  might  not 
be  found  in  some  corner  of  Bentham's  writings,  no  contusions 
are  ever  founded  on  the  acknowledgment     Man,  that  most  com- 

Elex  being,  is  a  very  simple  one  m  his  eyes.  Even  under  the 
ead  of  sympaihy,  his  recognition  does  not  extend  to  the  more 
complex  lorms  of  the  feeling — the  love  of  loving,  the  need  of  a 
sympathising  support,  or  of  an  object  of  admiration  and  re- 
verence.    If  he  thought  at  all  of  any  of  the  deeper  feelings  of 

*  In  a  passage  in  the  last  volume  of  his  book  on  Evidence,  and  possibly  in  one 
or  two  other  ^aces  the  "  love  of  justice "  is  spoken  of  as  a  feeling  inherent  in 
almost  all  mankind.  It  is  impossible  without  explanations,  now  unattainable,  to 
ascertain  what  sense  is  to  be  put  upon  casual  expressions  so  inconsistent  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  philosophy. 
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human  nature,  it  was  but  as  idiosyncrasies  of  taste,  with  which 
neither  the  moralist  nor  the  legislator  had  any  concern,  further 
than  to  prohibit  such  as  were  mischievous  among  the  actions  to 
which  they  might  chance  to  lead.  To  say  either  that  man 
should,  or  that  Tie  should  not,  take  pleasure  in  one  thing,  dis^ 
pleasure  in  another,  appeared  to  him  as  much  an  act  of  despotism 
m  the  moralist,  as  in  the  political  ruler. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  to  Bentham  to  surmise  (as  narrow- 
minded  and  passionate  adversaries  are  apt  in  such  cases  to  do) 
that  this  picture  of  human  nature  was  copied  from  himself;  that 
all  those  constituents  of  humanity  which  he  rejected  from  his 
table  of  motives,  were  wanting  in  his  own  breast.  The  unusual 
strength  of  his  early  feelings  of  virtue,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
original  cause  of  all  his  speculations ;  and  a  noble  sense  of  mora- 
lity, and  especially  of  justice,  guides  and  pervades  them  all.  But 
having  been  early  accustomed  to  keep  before  his  mind's  eye  the 
happiness  of  mankind  (or  rather  of  the  whole  sentient  world),  as 
the  only  thing  desirable  in  itself,  or  which  rendered  anything 
else  desirable,  he  confounded  all  disinterested  feelings  which  he 
found  in  himself,  with  the  desire  of  human  happiness:  just  as 
some  religious  writers,  who  loved  virtue  for  its  own  sake  as  much 
perhaps  as  men  could  do,  habitually  confounded  their  love  of 
virtue  with  their  fear  of  hell.  It  would  have  required  greater 
subtlety  than  Bentham  possessed,  to  distinguish  from  each  other 
feelings  which,  from  long  habit,  always  acted  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  his  want  of  imagiuation  prevented  liim  from  reading 
the  distinction,  where  it  is  legible  enough,  in  the  hearts  of 
others. 

Accordingly  he  has  not  been  followed  in  this  grand  oversight 
by  any  of  the  able  men  who,  from  the  extent  of  their  intellectual 
obligations  to  him,  have  been  regarded  as  his  disciples.  They 
may  have  followed  him  in  his  doctrine  of  utility,  and  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense  as  a  test  of  right  and  wrong :  but  while 
repudiating  it  as  such,  they  have,  with  Hartley,  acknowledged  it 
as  a  fact  in  human  nature ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
it,  to  assign  its  laws :  nor  are  they  justly  chargeable  either  with 
undervaluing  this  part  of  our  nature,  or  with  any  disposition  to 
throw  it  into  the  background  of  their  speculations.  If  some  part 
of  the  influence  of  this  cardinal  error  has  extended  itself  to  them, 
it  is  circuitously,  and  through  the  effect  on  their  minds  of  other 
parts  of  Bentham's  doctrines. 

Sympathy,  the  only  disinterested  motive  which  Bentham 
recognized,  he  felt  the  inadequacy  of,  except  in  certain  limited 
cases,  as  a  security  for  virtuous  action.  Personal  a£fection,  he  well 
knew,  is  tta  liable  t9  operi^te  to  the  injury  of  third  parties,  and 
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requires  as  much  to  be  kept  in  check,'  as  any  other' feeling' what- 
ever :  and  general  philanthropy,  considered  as  a  motive  influence 
ing  mankind  in  general,  lie  estimated  at  its  true  value  when 
divorced  from  the  feeling  of  duty — as  the  very  weakest  and  most 
unsteady  of  all  feelings.  There  remained,  as  a  motive  by  which 
mankind  are  influenced,  and  by  which  they  may  be  guided  to 
their  good,  only  personal  interest.  Accordingly,  fieiltham's 
idea  of  the  world  is  that  of  a  collection  of  persons  pursuing  each 
his  separate  interest  or  pleasure,  and  the  prevention  of  whom 
from  jostling  one  another  more  than  can  be  helped,  must  be 
attempted  by  hopes  and  fears  derived  from  three  sources — the 
law,  religion,  and  public  opinion.  To  these  three  powers,  con- 
sidered as  binding  numan  conduct,  he  gave  the  name  of  sanctions  : 
the  political  sanction,  operating  by  the  rewards  and  penalties  of 
the  law ;  the  religious  sanction,  by  those  expected  from  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe;  and  the  popular^  which  he  characteristically 
calls  also  the  moral  sanction,  operating  through  the  pains  and 
pleasures  arising  from  the  favour  or  disfavour  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Such  is  Bentham's  theory  of  the  world.  And  now,  in  a  spirit 
neither  of  apology  nor  of  censure,  but  of  calm  appreciation,  we 
are  to  inquire  how  far  this  view  of  human  nature  and  life  will 
carry  any  one : — how  much  it  will  accomplish  in  morals,  and 
how  much  in  political  and  social  philosophy :  what  it  will  do  for 
the  individual,  and  what  for  society. 

It  will  do  nothing  for  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  beyond 
prescribing  some  ot  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  worldly  pru- 
dence, and  outward  probity  and  beneficence.  There  is  no  need 
to' expatiate  on  the  deficiencies  of  a  system  of  ethics  which  does 
not  pretend  to  aid  individuals  in  the  formation  of  their  own  cha- 
racter ;  which  recognises  no  such  wish  as  that  of  self-culture,  we 
may  even  say  no  such  power,  as  existing  in  human  nature ;  and 
if  it  did  recognize,  could  furnish  little  assistance  to  that  grand 
duty  of  man,  because  it  overlooks  the  existence  of  about  half 
of  the  whole  number  of  mental  feelings  which  human  beings  are 
capable  of,  including  all  those  of  which  the  direct  objects  are 
states  of  their  own  mind. 

Morality  consists  of  two  parts.  One  of  these  is  self-education ; 
the  training,  by  the  human  being  himself,  of  his  affections  and 
will.  That  department  is  a  blank  in  Bentham's  system.  The 
other  and  coequal  part,  the  regulation  of  his  outward  actions, 
must  be  altogether  halting  and  imperfect  without  the  first :  for  how 
can  we  judge  in  what  manner  many  an  action  will  affect  the  worldly 
interests  of  ourselves  or  others,  unless  we  take  in,  as  part  of  the 
question,  its  influence  on  the  regulation  of  our,  or  their,  afiections 
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and  desires?  A  moralist  on  Bentham's  pruiciples  may  get  as  far  as 
this,  that  we  ouglit  not  to  slay,  burn,  or  steal ;  but  what  will  be  his 
qualifications  for  regulating  the  nicer  shades  of  human  behaviour, 
or  for  laying  down  even  the  greater  moralities  as  to  those  facts  in 
human  life  which  influence  the  depths  of  the  character  quite 
independently  of  any  influence  on  worldly  circumstances— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  sexual  relations,  or  those  of  family  in 
general,  or  any  other  social  and  sympathetic  connexions  of  an 
Ultimate  kind  ?  The  moralities  of  these  questions  depend  on 
considerations  of  which  Bentham  not  only  was  not  a  competent 
judge,  but  which  he  never  even  took  into  the  account. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  Bentham's  taste  lay  rather  in 
the  direction  of  jurisprudential  than  of  properly  ethical  inquiry. 
Nothing  expressly  of  the  latter  kind  has  been  published  under 
his  name,  except  the  'Deontology' — ^a  book  scarcely  ever 
alluded  to  by  any  admirer  of  Bentham  without  deep  regret 
that  it  ever  saw  the  light.  We  did  not  expect  from  Bentham 
correct  systematic  views  of  ethics,  or  a  sound  treatment  of  any 
question  the  moralities  of  which  require  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart ;  but  we  did  expect  that  the  greater  moral 
questions  would  have  been  boldly  plunged  into,  and  at  least  a 
searching  criticism  produced  of  the  received  opinions;  we  did  not. 
expect  that  the  petite  morale  almost  alone  would  have  been 
treated,  and  that  with  the  most  pedantic  minuteness,  and  upon 
the  quid  pro  quo  principles  which  regulate  trade.  The  book 
has  not  even  the  value  which  would  belong  to  an  authentic 
exhibition  of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  an  erroneous  line 
of  thought;  for  the  style  proves  it  to  have  been  so  entirely 
rewritten,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  or  how  little  of 
it  is  Bentham's.  The  collected  edition,  now  in  progress,  will 
not,  it  is  said,  include  Bentham's  religious  writings;  these, 
although  we  think  them  of  exceedingly  small  value,  are  at  least 
his,  and  the  world  has  a  right  to  whatever  light  they  throw  upon  the 
constitution  of  his  mind.  But  the  omission  of  the  '  Deontology ' 
would  be  an  act  of  editorial  discretion  which  we  should  deem 
entirely  justifiable. 

If  Bentham's  theory  of  life  can  do  so  little  for  the  individual, 
what  can  it  do  for  society  ? 

It  will  enable  a  society  which  has  attained  a  certain  state 
of  spiritual  developement,  and  the  maintenance  of  which  in  that 
state  is  otherwise  provided  for,  to  prescribe  the  rules  by  which 
it  may  protect  its  material  interests.  It  will  do  nothing  (except 
sometimes  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  principle) 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  society ;  nor  does  it  suffice  of  Jtself 
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even  £Mr  iuc  material  intereftts.  That  which  alone  causes  a&y 
material  interests  to  exist,  which  alone  enables  any  body  of 
human  beings  to  exist  as  a  society,  is  national  character :  that 
it  is,  which  causes  one  nation  to  succeed  in  all  it  attempts,  an-> 
other  to  £ul ;  one  nation  to  imderstand  and  aspire  to  elevated 
things,  another  to  e^ovel  in  mean  ones ;  which  makes  the  great* 
ness  of  one  nation  lasting,  and  dooms  another  to  early  and  rapid 
decay.  The  true  teacher  of  the  fitting  social  arrangements  for 
England,  France,  or  America,  is  the  one  who  can  point  out 
how  the  English,  French,  or   American  character  can  be  im- 

£  roved,  and  how  it  has  been  made  what  it  is.  A  philosophy  of 
Lws  and  institutions,  not  founded  on  a  philosophy  of  national 
character,  is  an  absurdity.  But  what  could  Bentham's  opinion 
be  worth  on  national  character  ?  How  could  he,  whose  mind  con* 
tained  so  few  and  so  poor  types  of  individual  character,  rise  to 
that  higher  generalization  r  All  he  can  do  is  but  to  indicate 
means  oy  which  in  any  given  state  of  the  national  mind,  the 
material  interests  of  society  can  be  protected ;  saving  the  ques- 
tion, of  which  others  must  judge,  and  not  he,  whe^er  the  use 
of  those  means  would  have,  on  the  national  character,  any  inju- 
rious influence. 

We  have  arrived,  then,  at  a  sort  of  estimate  of  what  a  phi- 
losophy like  Bentham's  can  do.  It  can  teach  the  means  of 
organizing  and  regulating  the  merely  business  part  of  the 
social  arrangements.  Whatever  can  be  understood  or  what- 
ever done  without  reference  to  moral  influences,  his  phi- 
losophy is  equal  to;  where  those  influences  require  to  be 
taken  into  account,  it  is  at  fault.  He  committed  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  business  part  of  human  affairs  was  the 
whole  of  them ;  all  at  least  that  the  legislator  and  the  moralist 
had  to  do  with.  Not  that  he  disregarded  moral  influences  when 
he  perceived  them;  but  his  want  of  imagination,  small  expe- 
rience of  human  feelings,  and  ignorance  of  the  filiation  and  con- 
nexion of  feelings  with  one  anomer,  made  this  rarely  the  case. 

The  business  part  is  accordingly  the  only  province  of  human 
aSairs  which  Bentham  has  cultivated  with  any  suxxsess;  into 
which  he  has  introduced  any  considerable  number  of  compre- 
hensive and  luminous  practical  principles.  That  is  the  field  of 
his  greatness;  and  there  he  is  indeed  great.  He  has  swept 
away  the  accumulated  cobwebs  of  centuries — he  has  untied 
knots  which  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  thinkers,  age  after  age, 
had  only  drawn  tighter ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  ^ 
him  that  over  a  great  part  of  the  field  he  was  the  first  to  sked 
the  light  of  reason* 
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We  turn  with  pleasure  from  what  Bentham  could  not  do,  to  what 
he  did*  It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  call  a  great  benefi^or  of 
mankind  to  account  for  not  being  a  greater — to  insist  upon  the 
ei'rors  of  a  man  who  has  originated  more  new  truths,  has  ^iven 
to  the  world  more  sound  practical  lessons,  tban  it  ever  received, 
except  in  a  few  glorious  instances,  from  any  other  individuah 
The  unpleasing  part  of  our  work  is  ended.  We  are  .now  to 
show  the  greatness  of  the  man ;  the  gra^p  which  his  intellect 
took  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  was  fitted  to  deal ;  the  giant's 
task  which  was  before  him,  and  the  hero's  courage  and  nero's 
strength  with  which  he  achieved  it.  Nor  let  that  which  he  did 
be  deemed  of  small  account  because  its  province  was  limited : 
man  has  but  the  choice  to  go  a  little  way  in  many  paths,  or  a 
great  way  in  only  one.  The  field  of  Bentham's  labours  was 
Uke  the  space  between  two  parallel  lines ;  narrow  to  excess  in 
one  direction,  in  another  it  reached  to  infinity. 

Bentham's  speculations,  as  we  are  already  aware,  began  with 
}aw;  and  in  tliat  department  he  accomplished  his  greatest 
triumphs.  He  found  the  philosophy  of  law  a  chaos,  he  left  it 
a  science :  he  found  the  practice  of  the  law  an  Augean  stable^ 
he  turned  the  river  into  it  which  is  mining  and  sweeping  away 
mound  after  mound  of  its  rubbish. 

Without  going  into  the  exaggerated  invectives  against  h^wyers, 
which  Bentham  sometimes  permitted  himself,  or  making  one 
portion  of  society  alone  accountable  for  the  fault  of  all,  we  may 
say  that  circumstances  had  made  English  lawyers  in  a  peculiar 
degree  liable  to  the  reproach  of  Voltaire,  who  defines  lawyers 
the  "  conservators  of  ancient  barbarous  usages."  The  basis  ©f 
the  English  law  was,  and  still  is,  the  feudal  system.  That 
system,  like  all  those  which  existed  as  custom  before  they  were 
established  as  law,  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  suitableness  to 
the  wants  of  the  society  among  whom  it  grew  up— that  is  to  saVf 
of  a  tribe  of  rude  soldiers,  holding  a  conquered  people  in  sub- 
jection, and  dividing  its  spoil  among  themselves.  Advancing  ci- 
vilisation liad,  however,  converted  this  armed  encampment  ofT)ar- 
barous  warriors  in  the  midst  of  enemies  reduced  to  slavery,  into 
an  industrious,  commercial,  rich,  and  free  people.  The  laws 
which  were  suitable  to  the  first  of  these  states  of  society,  could 
have  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  second; 
which  could  not  even  have  come  into  existence  unless  something 
liad  been  done  to  adapt  those  laws  to  it.  But  the  adaptation  was 
not  the  result  of  thought  and  design ;  it  arose  not  from  any  com* 
prehensive  consideration  of  the  new  state  of  society  and  its 
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exigencies.    Wliat  was  done,  was  done  by  a  struggle  of  centuries 
between  the  old  barbarism  and  the  new  civilisation ;  between  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of  conquerors,  holding  £E»t  to  the  rude  system 
they  had  established,  and  the  conquered  effecting  their  emanci- 
pation.    The  last  was  the  growing  power,  but  was  never  strong 
enough  to  break  its  bonds,  though  ever  and  anon  some  weak 
point  gave  way.     Hence  the  law  came  to  be  like  the  costume  of 
a  full-grown  man  who  had  never  put  off  the  clothes  made  for 
him  when  he  first  went  to  school.     Band  after  band  had  burst, 
and,  as  the  rent  widened,   then,   without  removing  anything 
except  what  might  drop  off  of  itself,   the  hole  was  darned,  or 
patches  of  fresh  law  were  brought  from  the  nearest  shop  and  stuck 
on.     Hence  all  ages  of  English  history  have  given  one  another 
rendezvous  in  English  law ;  their  several  products  may  be  seen 
all  together,  not  interfused,  but  heaped  one  upon  another,  as  all 
ages  of  the  earth  may  be  read  in  some  perpendicular  section  of 
its  surface — the  deposits  of  each  successive  period  not  substituted 
but  superimposed  on  those  of  the  preceding.    And  in  the  world 
of  law  no  less  than  in  the  physical  world,  every  commotion  and 
conflict  of  the  elements  has  left  its  mark  behind  in  some  break 
or  irregularity  of  the  strata :  every  struggle  which  ever  rent  the 
bosom  of  society  is  apparent  in  the  disjointed  condition  of  the 
part  of  the  field  of  law  which  covers  the  spot ;  nay,  the  very- 
traps  and  pitfalls  which  one  contending  party  set  for  anoUier  are 
still  standing,  and  the  teeth  not  of  hyenas  only  but  of  foxes  and 
all  cunning  animals  are  imprinted  on  the  curious  remains  found 
in  these  antediluvian  caves. 

In  the  English  law,  as  in  the  Roman  before  it,  the  adaptations 
of  barbarous  laws  to  the  growth  of  civilised  society  were  made 
chiefly  by  stealth.  They  were  generally  made  by  the  courts  of 
justice,  who  could  not  help  reading  the  new  wants  of  mankind 
in  the  cases  between  man  and  man  which  came  before  them ;  but 
who,  having  no  authority  to  make  new  laws  for  those  new  wants, 
were  obliged  to  do  the  work  covertly,  and  evade  the  jealousy 
and  opposition  of  an  ignorant,  prejucuced,  and  for  the  most  part 
brutal  and  tyrannical  legislature.  Some  of  the  most' necessary 
of  these  improvements,  such  as  the  giving  force  of  law  to  trusts^ 
and  the  breaking  up  of  entails,  were  effected  in  actual  opposition 
to  the  strongly-declared  will  of  Parliament,  whose  clumsy  hands, 
no  match  for  the  astuteness  of  judges,  could  not,  after  repeated 
trials,  manage  to  make  any  law  which  the  judges  could  not  find 
a  trick  for  rendering  inoperative.  The  whole  history  of  the  con- 
test about  trusts  may  still  be  read  in  the  words  of  a  conveyance, 
a»  could  the  contest  about  entails,  till  the  abolition  of  fine  and 
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recovery. by  a  bill  of  the  present  Attorney-General;  but  dearly 
did  the  client  pay  for  tbe  cabinet  of  historical  curiosities  which 
he  was  obligea  to  purchase  every  tin^e  that  he  made  a  settlement 
of  his  estate.  The  result  of  tliis  mode  of  improving  social  in- 
stitutions was,  that  whatever  new  things  were  done  had  to  be 
done  in  consistency  with  old  forms  and  names;  and  the  laws 
were  improved  with  much  the  same  eftect  as  if,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  plough  could  only  have  been  introduced 
by  making  it  look  like  a  spade;  or  as  if,  when  the  primeval 
practice  of  ploughing  by  the  horse's  tail  gave  way  to  tne  inno- 
vatio)!  of  harness,  the  tail,  for  form's  sake,  had  still  remained 
attached  to  the  plough. 

When  the  conflicts  were  over,  and  the  mixed  mass  settled  down 
into  something  like  a  fixed  state,  and  that  state  a  very  profitable 
and  therefore  a  very  agreeable  one  to  lawyers,  tliey,  following 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  began  to  theorise  upon 
it,  and,  in  obedience  to  necessity,  had  to  digest  it  and  give  it  a 
systematic  form.  It  was  from  this  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
in  which  the  only  part  that  approached  to  order  or  system  was 
the  early  barbarous  part,  now  more  than  half  s^uperseded,  that 
English  lawyers  had  to  construct,  by  induction  and  abstraction, 
their  philosophy  of  law ;  and  without  the  logical  habits  and 
general  intellectual  cultivation  which  the  lawyers  of  the  Roman 
empire  brought  to  a  similar  task.  Bentham  found  the  philo- 
sopny  of  law  what  English  practising  lawyers  had  made  it;  a 
mess,  in  which  real  and  personal  property,  law  and  equUy^  felony, 
premunire^  misprision,  and  misdemeanour^  words  without  a  vestige 
of  meaning  when  detached  from  tlie  history  of  English  institu- 
tions— ^mere  tide-marks  to  point  out  the  line  which  the  sea  and 
the  shore,  in  their  secular  struggles,  had  adjusted  as  their  mutual 
boundary — all  passed  for  distinctions  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  in  which  every  absurdity,  every  lucrative  abuse,  had  a 
reason  found  for  it — a  reason  which  only  now  and  then  even 
pretended  to  be  drawn  from  expediency;  most  commonly  a 
technical  reason,  one  of  mere  form,  derived  from  the  old  bar- 
barous system.  While  the  theory  of  the  law  was  in  this  state, 
to  describe  what  the  practice  of  it  was,  would  require  the  pen 
of  a  Swift,  or  of  Bentham  himself.  The  whole  progress  of  a 
suit  at  law  seemed  like  a  series  of  contrivances  for  lawyers'  profit, 
in  which  the  suitors  were  regarded  as  the  prey ;  and  if  the  poor 
were  not  tlie  helpless  victims  of  every  Sir  Giles  Overreach  who 
could  pay  the  price,  they  might  thank  opinion  and  manners  for 
it,  not  the  law. 

It  may  be  fancied  by  some  people  that  Bentham  did  an  easy 
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filing  in  merely  calling  all  this  absurd,  and  proving  it  t6  be  so. 
But  he  began  the  contest  a  young  man,  and  he  had  grown  old 
before  he  had  any  followers.  History  will  one  day  refiwe  to  gir* 
credit  to  the  intensity  of  the  superstition  which,  till  very  lately, 
protected  this  mischievous  mess  from  examination  or  doubt- 
passing  oflF  the  charming  representations  of  Blackstone  for  a  just 
estimate  of  the  English  law,  and  proclaiming  the  shame  of 
human  reason  to  be  the  perfection  of  it.  Glory  to  Bentham 
that  he  has  dealt  to  this  superstition  its  death  blow — that  he  has 
been  the  Hercules  of  this  Hydra,  the  St  George  of  this  pestilent 
dragon  !  The  honour  is  all  his — ^nothing  but  his  peculiar  quali- 
ties could  have  done  it.  There  were  wanting  his  indefetigabl^ 
perseverance,  his  firm  self-reliance,  needing  no  support  from 
other  men's  opinion ;  his  intensely  practical  turn  of  mind,  his 
synthetical  habits — ^above  all,  his  peculiar  method.  Metaphy- 
sicians, armed  with  vague  generalities,  had  often  tried  their 
hands  at  the  subject,  and  left  it  no  more  advanced  than  they 
found  it.  Law  is  a  matter  of  business;  means  and  ends  are 
the  things  to  be  considered  in  it,  not  abstractions :  vs^ueness  was 
not  to  be  met  by  vagueness,  but  by  definiteness  and  precision : 
details  were  not  to  be  encountered  with  generalities,  but  with 
details.  Nor  could  any  progress  be  made,  on  such  a  subject,  by 
merely  showing  that  existing  things  were  bad ;  it  was  necessary 
also  to  show  how  they  might  be  made  better.  No  great  man 
whom  we  read  of  was  qualified  to  do  this  thing  except  Bentham. 
He  has  done  it,  once  and  for  ever :  witness  these  volumes,  and 
the  others  by  which  they  are  to  be  followed. 

Into  the  ae  tails  of  what  Bentham  has  done  we  cannot  enter: 
many  hundred  pages  would  be  required  to  give  a  tolerable 
abstract  of  it.  To  sum  up  our  estimate  imder  a  few  heads. 
First :  He  has  expelled  mysticism  from  the  philosophy  of  law, 
and  set  the  example  of  viewing  laws  in  a  practical  light,  as 
means  to  certain  definite  and  precise  ends.  Secondly :  He  has 
cleared  up  the  confusion  and  va^eness  attaching  to  the  idea  of  law 
in  general,  to  the  idea  of  a  oody  of  laws,  and  all  the  general 
ideas  therein  involved.  Thirdly :  He  demonstrated  the  necessity 
and  practicability  of  codification^  or  the  conversion  of  all  law 
into  a  written  and  systematically  arranged  code :  not  like  the 
Code  Napoleon,  a  code  without  a  single  definition,  requiring  a 
constant  reference  to  anterior  precedent  for  the  meaning  of  all 
its  technical  terms ;  but  a  code  containing  within  itself  all  that  is 
necessary  for  its  own  interpretation,  together  with  a  perpetual 
provision  for  its  own  emendation  and  improvement.  He  has 
fehewn  of  what  parts  Siuch  a  code  would  consist ;  the  relation  of 
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those  parts  to  one  another ;  and  by  his  distinctions  and  classifi- 
cations has  done  very  much  towards  showing  what  should  be,  or 
mi^ht  be,  its  nomenclature  and  arrangement.  What  he  has  left 
undone,  he  has  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  others  to  do. 
Fourthly :  He  has  taken  a  systematic  view  *  of  the  exigencies 
of  society  for  which  the  civil  code  is  intended  to  provide,  and  of 
the  principles  of  human  nature  by  which  its  provisions  are  to  be 
tested :  and  this  view,  defective  (as  we  have  already  intimated) 
wherever  spiritual  interests  require  to  be  taken  into  account,  is 
excellent  for  that  large  portion  of  the  laws  of  any  country  which 
are  designed  for  the  protection  of  material  interests.  Fiflhly : 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  subject  of  punishment,  for  which  some- 
thing considerable  had  been  done  before)  he  found  the  philosophy 
of  judicial  procedure,  including  that  of  judicial  establishments 
and  of  evidence,  in  a  more  wretched  state  than  even  any  other 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  law ;  he  carried  it  at  once  almost  to 
perfection.  He  left  it  with  every  one  of  its  principles  established, 
and  little  remaining  to  be  done  even  in  the  suggestion  of  prac- 
tical arrangements. 

These  assertions  in  behalf  of  Bentham  may  be  left,  and  now 
without  fear  for  the  result,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge  of  them.  There  are  even  in  the  highest  seats  of 
justice  some  men  to  whom  the  claims  made  for  him  will  not  now 
appear  extravagant.  Principle  after  principle  of  those  propounded 
by  him  is  moreover  making  its  way  by  infiltration  into  the  under- 
standings most  shut  against  his  influence,  and  driving  nonsense 
and  prejudice  from  one  corner  of  them  to  another.  The  reform 
of  the  laws  of  any  country  according  to  his  principles,  can  only  be 
gradual,  and  may  be  long  ere  it  is  accomplished ;  but  the  work  is 
in  progress,  ana  both  parliament  and  the  judges  are  every  year 
doing  something,  and  often  something  not  inconsiderable,  towards 
the  forwarding  of  it. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  an  accusation  sometimes 
made  both  against  Bentham  and  against  the  principle  of  codifi- 
cation— as  if  they  required  one  uniform  suit  of  ready-made 
laws  for  all  times  ana  all  states  of  society.  The  doctrine  of 
codification,  as  the  word  imports,  relates  to  the  form  only  of  the 
laws,  not  their  substance  ,•  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  what 
the  laws  should  be,  but  declares  that  whatever  they  are,  they 
ought  to  be  systematically  arranged,  and  fixed  down  to  a  deter- 
minate form  of  words.     To  the  accusation^  so  far  as  it  affects 

•  See^  the  <  Principles  pf  Civil  Xaw/  fontained  in  Fart  II  pf  tlie  prasfft 
publication. 
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Bentham,  one  of  the  essays  in  the  present  collection  (now  for 
the  first  time  published  in  English)  is  a  complete  answer :  that 
*  On  the  Influence  of  Time  and  Place  in  Matters  of  Legisla- 
tion.' It  may  there  be  seen  that  the  different  exigencies  of 
different  nations  with  respect  to  law,  occnpied  his  attention  as 
systematically  as  any  other  portion  of  the  wants  which  render 
laws  necessary :  with  the  limitations,  it  is  true,  which  were  set  to 
all  his  speculations  by  the  imperfections  of  his  theory  of  human 
nature.  For,  taking,  as  we  have  seen,  next  to  no  account  of 
national  character  and  the  causes  which  form  and  maintain  it,  he 
was  precluded  from  considering,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
the  laws  of  a  country  as  an  instrument  of  national  culture :  one 
of  their  most  important  aspects,  and  in  which  they  must  of 
course  vary  according  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  culture  already 
attained;  as  a  tutor  gives  his  pupil  different  lessons  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  already  made  in  his  education.  The  same 
laws  would  not  have  suited  our  wild  ancestors,  accustomed  to 
rude  independence,  and  a  people  of  Asiatics  bowed  down  by 
military  despotism  :  the  slave  needs  to  be  trained  to  govern  him- 
self, the  savage  to  submit  to  the  government  of  others.  The 
same  laws  will  not  suit  the  English,  who  place  their  habitual 
reliance  in  themselves,  and  the  French,  who  place  theirs  in 
leaders.  Very  different  institutions  are  needed  to  train  to  the 
perfection  of  their  nature,  or  to  constitute  into  a  united  nation 
and  social  polity,  an  essentially  subjective  people  like  the  Nortli- 
Germans,  and  an  essentially  o<^ec^it?e  people,  like  those  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy ;  the  one  arcctionate  and  dreamy,  the  other  pas- 
sionate and  worldly ;  the  one  trustful  and  loyal,  the  other  calcu- 
lating and  suspicious ;  the  one  not  practical  enough,  the  other 
overmuch ;  the  one  wanting  individuality,  the  other  fellow-feel- 
ing; the  one  failing  for  want  of  exacting  enough  for  itself, 
the  other  for  want  of  conceding  enough  to  others.  Bentham 
was  little  accustomed  to  look  at  institutions  in  their  relation  to 
these  topics.  The  effects  of  this  oversight  must  of  course  be 
perceptiole  throughout  his  speculations,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
errors  into  which  it  led  him  very  material  in  the  greater  part 
of  civil  and  penal  law :  it  is  in  the  department  of  constitutional 
legislation  thiat  they  were  fundamental. 

The  Benthamic  theory  of  government  has  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world  of  late  years ;  it  has  held  such  a  conspicuous 
place  among  Radical  philosophies,  and  Radical  modes  of  think- 
ing have  participated  so  mucn  more  largely  than  any  others  in 
its  spirit,  that  many  worthy  persons  imagine  there  is  no  other 
Radical  philosophy  extant.    jLeaving  such  persons  to  discover 
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th^ir  error  as  they  may,  we  shall  expend  a  few  words  in  attemp1>- 
ing  to  discriminate  between  the  truth  and  error  of  tins  cele* 
brated  theory. 

There  are  three  great  questions  in  government.  First,  to 
what  authority  is  it  for  the  good  of  the  people  that  tliey  should 
be  subject?  Secondly,  how  are  they  to  be  induced  to  obey 
that  authority  ?  The  answers  to  these  two  questions  vary  inde- 
finitely, according  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  civilization  and 
cultivation  already  attained  by  a  people,  and  their  peculiar  apti- 
tudes for  receiving  more.  Comes  next  a  third  question,  not 
liable  to  so  much  variation,  namely,  by  what  means  are  the 
abuses  of  this  autliority  to  be  checked  ?  This  third  question  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  to  which  Bentham  seriously  applies 
himself,  and  he  gives  it  the  only  answer  it  admits  of — Responsi- 
bility :  responsibility  to  persons  whose  interest,  whose  obvious 
and  recognizable  interest,  accords  witli  the  end  in  view — good 
government.  This  being  granted,  it  is  next  to  be  askeo^  in 
what  body  of  persons  this  identity  of  interest  with  good  govern- 
ment, that  is,  with  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  is  to  be 
found?  In  nothing  less,  says  Bentham,  than  tlie  numerical 
majority :  nor,  say  we,  even  in  the  numerical  majority  itself; 
of  no  portion  of  the  community  less  than  all,  will  the  interest 
ooincide,  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects,  with  the  interest  of  all. 
But,  since  power  given  to  all,  by  a  representative  government, 
is,  in  fact,  given  to  a  majority ;  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
the  first  of  our  three  questions,  namely,  under  what  authority  is 
it  for  the  good  of  the  people  that  they  be  placed  ?  And  if  to  this 
die  answer  be,  under  that  of  a  majority  among  themselves, 
Bentham's  system  cannot  be  questioned.  This  one  assumption 
being  made,  his  '  Constitutional  Code'  is  admirable.  That  ex- 
traordinary power  which  he  possessed,  of  at  once  seizing  com- 
prehensive principles,  and  scheming  out  minute  details,  is 
brought  into  play  with  surpassing  vigour  in  devising  means  for 

re  venting  rulers  from  escaping  from  the  control  of  the  majority ; 

or  enabling  and  inducing  the  majority  to  exercise  that  control 
unremittingly ;  and  for  providing  them  with  servants  of  every 
desirable  endowment,  moral  ana  intellectual,  compatible  with 
entire  subservience  to  their  will. 

But  is  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Bentham's  political  philo- 
sophy a  uiuversal  truth  ?  Is  it,  at  all  times  and  places,  good  for 
mankind  to  be  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the  majority  of 
themselves  ?  We  say  the  authority^  not  tlie  political  authority 
merely,  because  it  is  chimerical  to  suppose  that  whatever  has 
absolute  power  over  men's  bodies  \yill  not  arrogate  it  over  their 
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'minds,  will  not  seek  to  control  (not,  perhaps,  by  legal  penalties, 
but  by  the  persecutions  of  society)  opinions  and  feelings  which 
depart  from  its  standard ;  will  not  attempt  to  shape  the  education 
of  the  young  by  its  own  model,  and  to  extinguish  all  books,  all 
schools,  all  combinations  of  individuals  for  joint  action  upon 
society,  which  may  be  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  keepmg 
alive  a  spirit  at  variance  with  its  own.  Is  it,  we  say,  the  proper 
condition  of  man,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  to  be  under  the  despo- 
tism of  Public  Opinion  ? 

It  is  very  conceivable  that  such  a  doctrine  should  find  accept- 
ance from  some  of  the  noblest  spirits,  in  a  time  of  reaction  against 
the  aristocratic  governments  of  modern  Europe ;  governments 
founded  upon  the  entire  sacrifice  (except  so  far  as  prudence  and 
sometimes  humane  feeling  interfere)  of  the  community  gene- 
rally, to  the  self-interest  and  ease  of  a  few.  European  reformers 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  numerical  majority  every*- 
where  unjustly  depressed,  everywhere  trampled  upon,  or 
at  the  best  overloolced,  by  governments;  nowhere  possessing 
power  enough  to  extort  redress  of  their  most  positive  griev- 
ances, provision  for  their  mental  culture,  or  even  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  taxed  avowedly  for  the  pecuniary  profit 
of  the  ruling  classes.  To  see  these  things,  and  to  seek  to  put  an 
•end  to  them,  by  means  (among  otlier  things)^  of  giving  more 
political  power  to  the  majority,  constitutes  Radicalism ;  and  it  is 
because  so  many  in  this  age  have  felt  this  wish,  and  have  felt 
iJiat  the  realization  of  it  was  an  object  worthy  of  men's  devoting 
their  lives  to  it;  that  such  a  theory  of  government  as  Bentham's 
fias  found  favour  with  them.  But,  though  to  pass  from  one 
form  of  bad  government  to  another  be  the  ordinary  fete  of  man- 
Tdnd,  philosophers  ought  not  to  make  themselves  parties  to  it,  by 
laacrificing  one  portion  of  important  truth  to  another. 

The  nilmerical  majority  of  any  society  whatever,  must  consi^ 
of  persons  all  standing  in  the  same  social  position,  and  having, 
in  the  main,  the  same  pursuits,  namely,  unskilled  manual 
labourers ;  and  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  them :  whatever 
we  say  to  their  disadvantage,  we  say  equally  of  a  numerical 
majority  of  shopkeepers,  or  of  squires.  Where  there  is  identity 
of  position  and  pursuits,  there  also  will  be  identity  of  partialities, 
passions,  and  prejudices ;  and  to  give  to  any  o?ie  set  of  partiali- 
ties, passions,  and  prejudices,  absolute  power,  without  counter- 
bsdance  from  partialities,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  a  different 
sort,  is  the  way  to  render  the  correction  of  any  of  those  imper- 
fections hopeless;  to  make  one  narrow,  mean  type  of  human 
nature  universal  and  perpetual,  and  to  crush  every  influence 
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which  tends  to  the  ftirther  improvement  of  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  There  must,  we  know,  be  some  paramount  power 
in  society ;  and  that  the  majority  should  be  that  power,  is  on  the 
whole  right,  not  as  being  just  in  itself,  but  as  being  less  unjust 
than  any  other  footing  on  which  the  matter  can  be  placed.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  the  institutions  of  society  should  make  provi- 
sion for  keeping  up,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  a  corrective  to 
partial  views,  and  a  shelter  for  freedom  of  thought  and  individu- 
ality of  character,  a  perpetual  and  standing  Opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  majority.  All  countries  which  have  long  continued  pro- 
gressive, or  been  durably  great,  have  been  so  because  there  has 
been  an  organized  opposition  to  the  ruling  power,  of  whatever 
kind  that  power  was :  plebeians  to  patricians,  clergy  to  kings, 
freethinkers  to  clergy,  kings  to  barons,  commons  to  king  and 
aristocracy.  Almost  all  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived  have 
formed  part  of  such  an  Opposition.  Wherever  some  such  quarrel 
has  not  been  going  on — wherever  it  has  been  terminated  by  the 
complete  victory  of  one  of  the  contending  principles,  and  no  new 
contest  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old — ^society  has  either  been 
hardened  into  Chinese  stationariness,  or  fallen  into  dissolution.  A 
centre  of  resistance,  round  which  all  the  moral  and  social  elements 
which  the  ruling  power  views  with  disfavour  may  cluster  theni- 
selves,  and  behind  whose  bulwarks  they  may  find  shelter  from  the 
attempts  of  that  power  to  hunt  them  out  of  existence,  is  sis 
necessary  where  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  sovereign,  as 
where  the  ruling  power  is  a  hierarchy  or  an  aristocracy.  Where 
no  such  point  aappui  exists,  there  the  human  race  will  inevitably 
degenerate;  and  the  question,  whether  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  will  in  time  sink  into  another  China  (also  a  most  com- 
mercial and  industrious  nation)  resolves  itself,  to  us,  into  the 
question,  whether  such  a  centre  of  resistance  will  gradually 
evolve  itself  or  not. 

These  things  being  considered,  we  cannot  think  that  Bentham 
made  the  most  useful  employment  which  might  have  been  made 
of  his  great  powers,  when,  not  content  with  enthroning  the  ma- 
jority as  sovereign,  by  means  of  universal  suflFrage  without  king 
or  house  of  lords,  he  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in 
devising  means  for  rivetting  the  yoke  of  public  opinion  closer 
and  closer  round  the  necks  of  all  public  functionaries,  and  ex- 
cluding every  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  the  slightest  or  most 
temporary  influence  either  by  a  minority,  or  by  the  functionary's 
own  notions  of  right.  Surely  when  you  have  made  any  power 
the  strongest  power,  you  have  done  enough  for  it ;  your  care  is 
thenceforth  wanted  rather  to  prevent  that  strongest  powtjr  from 
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swallowing  up  all  others.  Wherever  all  the  forces,  of  so<?iety  act 
in  one  single  direction,  there  the  rights  of  the  individual  human 
being  are  in  extreme  peril.  The  power  of  the  majority  is  salu- 
tary so  far  as  it  is  used  defensively^  not  offensively — as  its  exer- 
tion is  tempered  by  respect  for  the  personality  of  the  individual, 
and  reverence  for  superiority  of  cultivated  intelligence.  If 
Bentham  had  employed  himself  in  pointing  out  the  means  by 
which  institutions  fundamentally  .democratic  might  be  best 
adapted  to  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  those  t>vo  sen- 
timents, he  would  have  done  something  more  permanently 
valuable,  and  more  worthy  of  his  great  intellect.  Montesquieu, 
with  the  lights  of  the  present  age,  would  have  done  it ;  and  we 
are  possibly  destined  to  receive  this  benefit  from  the  Montesquieu 
of  our  own  times,  M.  de  Tocqueville. 

Do  we  then  consider  Beiitham's  political  speculations  useless  ? 
Far  from  it.  We  consider  them  only  one-sided.  He  has 
brought  out  into  a  strong  light,  has  cleared  irom  a  tliousand  con- 
fusions and  misconceptions,  and  pointed  out  with  admirable  skill 
the  best  means  of  promoting,  one  of  the  ideal  qualities  of  a  per- 
fect government — identity  of  interest  between  the  trustees  and 
the  community  for  whom  they  hold  their  power  in  trust.  This 
quality  is  not  attainable  in  its  ideal  perfection,  and  must  moreover 
be  striven  for  with  a  perpetual  eye  to  all  other  requsites;  but  those 
other  requisites  inust  still  more  be  striven  for  without  losing  sight 
of  this :  and  when  the  slightest  postponement  is  made  of  it  to 
any  other  end,  the  sacrifice,  often  necessary,  is  never  unattended 
with  evil.  Bentham  has  pointed  out  how  complete  this  sacrifice 
is  in  modern  European  societies :  how  exclusively,  partial  and 
sinister  interests  are  the  ruling  power  there,  with  only  such  check  as 
is  imposed  by  public  opinion — ^which  being  thus,  in  the  existing 
order  of  things,  perpetually  apparent  as  a  source  of  good,  he  was 
led  by  natural  partiality  to  exaggerate  its  intrinsic  excellence. 
This  sinister  interest  of  rulers  Bentham  hunted  through  all  its 
disguises,  and  especially  through  those  which  hide  it  from  the 
men  themselves  who  are  influenced  by  it.  The  greatest  service  ren- 
dered bv  him  to  the  philosophy  of  universal  human  nature,  is,  per- 
haps, his  illustrations  of  what  he  terms  "  interest-begotten  preju- 
dice"— the  inherent  tendency  of  man  to  make  a  duty  and  a  virtue 
of  following  his  self-interest.  The  idea,  it  is  true,  was  far  from 
being  peculiarly  Bentham's :  the  artifices  by  which  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  yielding  to  our  selnsh  inclinations  when 
we  are,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  all  moralists,  and  had  been 
probed  by  religious  writers  to  a  depth  as  much  below  Bentham's 
as  their  knowledge  of  the  profundities  and  windings  of  the  human 
heart  was  superior  to  his.     But  it  is  selfish  interest  in  the  form 
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of  class-interest,  and  the  class-morality  founded  thereon,  which' 
B^ntham  has  illustrated :  the  manner  in  which  any  set  of  per- 
sons who  mix  much  together,  and  have  a  common  interest^  are 
apt  to  make  that  common  interest  their  standard  of  virtue,  and 
the  social  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  class  are  made  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  their  selfish  ones;  whence  the  union 
so  often  exemplified  in  history,  between  the  most  heroic  per- 
sonal disinterestedness  and  the  most  odious  class-selfishness. 
This  was  one  of  Benthara's  leading  ideas,  and  almost  the  only 
one  by  which  he  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  history :  much 
of  which,  except  so  far  as  this  explained  it,  must  have  been  entirel} 
inexplicable  to  him.  The  idea  was  given  him  by  Helvetius, 
whose  book  *  De  F Esprit,'  is  one  continued  and  most  acute  com- 
mentary on  it ;  and,  together  with  the  other  great  idea  of  Hel- 
vetius, the  influence  of  circumstances  on  character,  it  will  make 
his  name  live  by  the  side  of  Rousseau,  when  all  the  other  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  shall  be  extant  as  such 
only  in  literary  history. 

In  the  brief  view  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  Ben- 
tham's  philosophy,  it  may  surprise  the  reader  that  we  have  said 
so  little  about  the  first  principle  of  it,  with  which  his  name  is 
more  identified  than  with  anything  else ;  the  "  principle  of  uti- 
lity," or,  as  he  afterwards  named  it,  "  the  greatest-happiness 
principle."  It  is  a  topic  on  which  much  were  to  be  said,  if  there 
were  room,  or  if  it  were  in  reality  necessary  for  the  just  estima- 
tion of  Bentham.  On  an  occasion  more  suitable  for  a  discussion 
of  the  metaphysics  of  morality,  or  on  which  the  explanations 
necessary  to  make  an  opinion  on  so  abstract  a  subject  intel- 
ligible could  be  conveniently  given,  we  should  be  fiilly  pre- 
pared to  state  what  we  think  on  this  subject.  All  we  intend  to  say 
at  present  is,  that  we  are  much  nearer  to  agreeing  with  Bentham 
in  his  principle,  than  in  the  degree  of  importance  which  he 
attachea  to  it.  We  think  utility,  or  happiness,  much  too  complex 
and  indefinite  an  end  to  be  sought  except  tlirough  the  medium 
of  various  secondary  ends,  concerning  which  there  may  be,  and 
often  is,  agreement  among  persons  who  differ  in  their  ultimate 
standard ;  and  about  which  there  does  in  fact  prevail  a  much 
greater  unanimity  among  tliinking  persons,  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  their  diametrical  divergence  on  the  great  questions  of 
moral  metaphysics.  As  mankind  are  much  more  nearly  of  one 
nature,  than  of  one  opinion  about  their  own  nature,  they  are  much 
more  easily  brought  to  agree  in  their  intermediate  principles, 
vera  ilia  et  media  axiomata,  as  Bacon  says,  than  in  their  first  prin- 
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dples :  and  the  attempt  to  make  the  bearings  of  aotiou  upon 
the  ultimate  end  more  evident  than  they  can  be  made  by  refetruig^ 
them  to  the  intermediate  ends,  and  to  estimate  their  value  by  a 
direct  reference  to  human  happiness,  generally  terminate*  ia 
attaching  most  importance,  not  to  those  effects  which  are  really  the 
greatest,  but  to  those  which  can  most  easily  be  pointed  Co  and 
individually  identified.  Those  who  adopt  utility  as  a  standard 
can  seldom  apply  it  truly  except  through  the  secondary  prin- 
ciples; those  who  reject  it,  generally  do  no  more  than  erect 
those  secondary  principles  into  first  principles. 

We  consider,  therefore,  the  utilitarian  controversy  as  a  ques- 
tion of  arrangement  and  logical  subordination  rather  than  of 
practice;  important  principally  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of 
view,  for  the  sake  of  the  systematic  unity  aud  coherency  of 
ethical  philosophy.  Whatever  be  our  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  from  no  such  source  that  we  look  for  the  great  im- 
provements which  we  believe  are  destined  to  take  place  in  ethical 
doctrine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  to  the  principle  of  utility 
we  owe  all  that  Bentham  did;  that  it  was  necessary  to  him 
to  find  a  first  principle  which  he  could  receive  as  self-evident, 
and  to  which  iie  could  attach  all  his  other  doctrines  as  logical 
eonsequences :  that  to  him  systematic  unity  was  an  indispen^le 
condition  of  his  confidence  in  his  own  intellect.  And  there  ia 
something  further  to  be  remarked :  whether  happiness  be  or  be 
not  the  end  to  which  morality  should  be  referred— that  It  be 
referred  to  an  etid  of  some  sort,  and  not  left  in  the  dominion  (rf 
vague  feeling  or  inexplicable  internal  conviction,  that  it  be  made 
a  matter  of  reason  and  calculation  and  not  merely  of  sentiment,  is 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  moral  philosophy ;  is,  in  fsot,  what 
renders  argument  or  discussion  on  moral  questions  possible. 
That  the  morality  of  actions  depends  upon  the  consequences 
which  they  tend  to  produce,  is  the  doctrine  of  rational  persona  of 
all  sehools ;  that  the  good  or  evil  of  those  consequences  is  mea- 
sured solely  by  pleasure  or  pain,  it  all  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
school  of  utility,  which  is  peculiar  to  it. 

In  so  tar  as  Bentham's  adoption  of  the  principle  of  utility 
'  led  him  to  fix  hb  attention  upon  the  consequences  of  actions  aa 
Dusideration  determining  their  morality,  so  fiu'  at  least  he  was 
;  right  path :  though  to  go  far  in  it  witnout  wandering,  there 
leeded  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  character, 
if  the  consequences  of  actions  upon  the  agent's  own  frame 
ind,  than  Bentham  possessed.  His  want  of  power  to  esti- 
this  class  of  consequences,  tt^ether  with  hia  want  of  the 
;e  of  modest  respect  (a  bi  <Merent  thing  Irom    blind 
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deference)  due  to  the  traditionary  opinions  and  feelings  in  whiok 
the  experience  of  mankind  on  that  part  of  tlie  subject  lies  em- 
t^odied,  render  him,  we  conceive,  a  most  unsafe  guide  on  que9* 
tions  of  practical  ethics. 

He  is  chargeable  also  with  another  error,  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over,  because  nothing  has  tended  more  to  place 
him  in  opposition  to  the  connnon  feelings  of  mankind,  and  to 
give  to  his  philosophy  that  cold,  mechanical,  and  ungenial  air 
which  characterizes  the  popular  idea  of  a  Benthamite.  Thi» 
error,  or  rather  one-sidedness,  belongs  to  him  not  as  a  utilitariaUf 
but  as  a  moralist  by  profession,  and  in  common  with  almost  all 
professed  moralists,  whether  religious  or  philosophical ;  it  is  that 
of  treating  the  moral  view  of  actions  and  characters,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  first  and  most  important  mode  of  looking  at 
them,  as  if  it  were  the  &ole  one :  whereas  it  is  only  one  of  three, 
by  all  of  which  our  sentiments  towards  the  human  being  may 
be,  ought  to  be,  and  without  entirely  crushing  our  own  nature 
cannot  but  be,  materially  influenced.  Every  human  action  has 
tliree  aspects :  its  moral  aspect,  or  that  of  its  right  and  wrong ;  its 
aslhetic  aspect,  or  that  of  its  beauty;  its  sympathetic  aspect,  or  that 
of  its  loveableness.  The  first  addresses  itself  to  oiir  reason  and 
conscience;  the  second  to  our  imagination;  the  third  to  our 
human  fellow-feeling.  According  to  the  first,  we  approve  or 
disapprove;  accordmg  to  the  second,  we  admire  or  despise; 
according  to  the  third,  we  love,  pity,  or  dislike.  The  morality  of  an 
action  depends  upon  its  foreseeable  consequences ;  its  beauty,  and 
its  loveableness,  or  the  reverse,  depend  upon  the  qualities  which  it 
is  evidence  of.  Thus,  a  lie  is  wrong,  because  its  effect  is  to 
mislead,  and  because  it  tends  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  man 
in  man ;  it  is  also  mean,  because  it  is  cowardly — ^because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  not  daring  to  face  the  consequences  of  telling  the 
truth — or  at  best  is  evidence  of  want  of  that  power  to  compass 
our  ends  by  straightforward  means,  which  is  conceived  as  properly 
belonging  to  every  person  not  deficient  in  energy  or  in  under- 
standing. The  action  of  Brutus  in  sentencing  his  sons  was 
right,  because  it  was  executing  a  law  essential  to  the  freedom  of 
his  coimtry,  against  persons  of  whose  guilt  there  was  no  doubt : 
it  was  admirojble,  because  it  evinced  a  rare  degree  of  patriotism, 
courage,  and  self-control ;  but  there  was  nothing  loveable  in  it ; 
it  affords  no  presumption  in  regard  to  loveable  qualities,  unless 
a  presumption  of  their  deficiency.  If  one  of  the  sons  had 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  from  affection  for  the  other,  his  action 
would  have  been  loveable,  though  neither  moral  nor  admirable* 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  sophistry  to  ccHifimnd  tbese  three 
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modes  of  viewing  an  action ;  but  it  i»  very  pof^sible  to  adhere  to 
one  of  them  exclusively^  and  lose  sight  of  the  rest.  Sentimen- 
tality consists  in  setting  the  last  two  of  the  three  above  the  first ; 
the  error  of  moralists  in  general,  and  of  Bentham,  is  to  sink  the 
two  latter  entirely.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Bentham : 
he  both  wrote  and  felt  as  if  the  moral  standard  ought  not  only 
to  be  paramount  (which  it  ought),  but  to  be  alone ;  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  the  sole  master  of  sdl  our  actions  and  even  of  all  our 
sentiments ;  as  if  either  to  admire  or  like,  or  despise  or  dislike 
a  person  for  any  action  which  neither  does  good  nor  harm,  or 
which  does  not  do  a  good  or  a  harm  proportioned  to  the  senti- 
ment entertained,  were  an  injustice  and  a  prejudice.  He  carried 
this  so  far,  that  there  were  certain  phrases  which,  being  expres- 
sive of  what  he  considered  to  be  this  groimdless  liking  or  aver- 
sion, he  could  not  bear  to  hear  pronounced  in  his  presence. 
Among  these  phrases  were  those  of  good  and  bad  taste.  He 
thought  it  an  insolent  piece  of  dogmatism  in  one  person   to 

{>raise  or  condemn  another  for  a  matter  of  taste :  as  if  men's 
ikings  and  dislikings,  on  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  were 
not  pregnant  with  the  most  important  inferences  as  to  every 
point  of  their  character ;  as  if  a  person's  tastes  did  not  show  hini 
to  be  wise  or  a  fool,  cultivated  or  ignorant,  gentle  or  rough, 
polished  or  coarse,  sensitive  or  callous,  generous  or  sordid,  bene- 
volent or  sdiiish,  conscientious  or  depraved. 

Connected  with  the  same  topic  are  Bentham's  peculiar 
opinions  on  poetry.  Much  has  been  said,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation,  about  his  contempt  for  the  pleasures  of  imagination, 
and  for  the  fine  arts.  Music  was  throughout  life  his  mvourite 
amusement;  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  other  arts  addressed  to 
the  eye,  he  was  so  far  from  holding  in  any  contempt,  that  he 
occasionally  recognises  them  as  means  employable  for  important 
social  ends ;  though  his  ignorance  of  the  deeper  springs  of  iiuman 
character  prevented  him  from  suspecting  how  profoundly  such 
things  enter  into  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  into  the  education 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  But  towards  poetry  in  the 
narrower  sense,  that  which  employs  the  language  of  words,  he 
entertained  no  &vour.  Words,  he  thought,  were  perverted  from 
their  proper  office  when  they  were  employed  in  uttering  any- 
thing but  precise,  logical  truth.  He  says,  somewhere  in  his 
works,  that,  '^  quantity  of  pleasure  being  equal,  push-pin  is  as 
good  as  poetry :"  but  this  is  only  a  paradoxical  way  of  stating 
what  he  would  equally  have  said  of  the  things  which  he  most 
valued  and  admired.  Another  aphorism  is  attributed  to  him, 
which  is  much  more  characteristic  of  his  view  of  this  subject: 
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•*  All  poetry  ia  misrepresentation."  Poetry,  he  thought,  con- 
sisted essenti^y  in  exaggeration  for  effect :  in  proclainung  some 
one  view  of  a  tUing  very  emphatically)  and  suppressing  all  the 
limitations  and  qusSifications.  This  trait  of  character  seems  to 
ns  a  curious  example  of  wh^t  Mr  Carlyle  strikingly  calls  ^^  th0 
completeness  of  limited  men,"  Here  is  a  philosopher  who  ia 
happy  within  his  narrow  boimdary  as  no  man  of  indefinite  range 
ever  was — ^who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  so  completely  emanci-* 
pated  from  the  essential  law  of  poor  human  intellect,  by  which 
it  can  only  see  one  thing  at  a  time  well,  that  he  can  even  ti^n 
round  upon  the  imperfection  and  lay  a  solemn  interdict  upon  it 
Old  Bentham  really  suppose  that  it  is  m  poetry  only  that  proposi* 
tiona  caninot  be  exactly  true,  cannot  contain  in  themselves  all 
the  limitations  and  qualifications  with  which  they  require  to  be 
taken  when  applied  to  practice  ?  We  have  seen  how  far  his  own 
prose  propositions  are  from  realizing  this  Utopia :  and  even  the 
attempt  to  approach  to  it  would  be  incompatible  not  with  poetry 
merely,  but  with  oratory,  and  with  popular  writing  of  every  kind. 
Befitham^s  charge  is  true  to  the  fullest  extent;  au  writing  which 
undertakes  to  make  men  feel  truths  as  well  as  see  them,  does 
take  up  one  point  at  a  time,  does  seek  to  impress  that,  to  drive 
that  home,  to  make  it  sink  into  and  colour  the  whole  mind  of 
the  reader  or  hearer,  It  is  justified  in  doing  so,  if  the  portion 
of  truth  which  it  thus  enfoa*oes  be  that  which  is  called  for  by  the 
occasion.  All  writing  addressed  to  the  feelings  h9s  a  natural 
tendency  to  exaggeration ;  but  Bentham  sliouul  have  remem- 
bered that  in  this,  as  in  many  things,  we  must  aim  at  too  muohj 
to  be  assured  of  doing  enough. 

From  the  same  principle  in  Bentham  came  the  intricate  and 
involved  style,  which  makes  his  later  writings  books  for  the 
student  onljr,  not  the  general  reader.  It  was  from  his  per- 
petually aiming  at  impracticable  precision.  Nearly  all  his  earlier, 
and  many  parts  of  his  later  writings,  are  models,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  of  light,  playfril,  and  popular  style:  a 
Benthamiana  might  be  made  of  passages  wormy  of  Addison  or 
Goldsmith.  But  in  his  later  years  and  more  advanced  studies^ 
he  fell  into  a  Latin  or  German  structure  of  sentence,  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language.  He  could  not  bear,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  the  reader's  ease,  to  say,  as  ordinary  men 
are  content  to  do,  a  little  more  than  the  truth  in  one  sentence, 
and  correct  it  in  the  next.  The  whole  of  the  qualifying  re- 
marks which  were  intended  to  be  made,  he  insisted  upon  im- 
bedding as  parentheses  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sentence 
itself.     And  thus  the  sense  being  so  long  suspended,  and  atten- 
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tion  bein^  required  to  the  accessory  ideas  before  the  principal 
idea  had  been  properly  seized,  it  became  difficult,  without  8om6 
practice,  to  make  out  the  train  of  thought.  It  is  fortunate  that 
so  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  writings  are  free 
from  this  defect.  We  regard  it  as  a  redtictio  ad  abmrdum  of  his 
objection  to  poetry.  In  trying  to  write  in  a  manner  against 
which  the  same  objection  should  not  lie,  he  coidd  stop  nowhere 
short  of  utter  unreadableness,  and  after  all  attained  ho  more 
accuracy  than  is  compatible  with  opinions  as  imperfect  and  one- 
sided as  those  of  any  poet  or  any  sentimentalist  breathing. 
Judge  then  in  what  state  literature  and  philosophy  would  be, 
and  what  chance  they  would  have  of  influencing  the  multitude, 
if  his  objection  were  allowed,  and  all  styles  of  writing  banished 
which  would  not  stand  his  test. 

We  must  here  close  this  brief  and  imperfect  view  dF  Bentham 
and  his  doctrines ;  in  which  many  parts  of  the  subject  have  been 
entirely  untouched,  and  no  part  done  justice  to,  but  which  at  least 
proceeds  from  an  intimate  familiarity  with  his  writings,  and  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  attempt  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  chaiTU>- 
ter  as  a  philosopher,  and  of  the  result  of  his  labours  to  the 
world. 

After  every  abatement,  and  it  has  been  seen  whether  we  have 
made  our  abatements  sparingly — there  remains  to  Bentham  an 
indisputable  place  among  the  great  intellectual  bene&ctors  of 
mankind.  His  writings  will  long  form  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  education  of  the  nighest  order  of  practical  thinkers;  and 
the  present  collection  of  them  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  who  would  either  understand  his  age,  or  take  any  beneficisu 
part  in  the  great  business  of  it. 


Note  to  Article  F7,  p.  477,  of  the  Number  for  January^  1838. 

Wb  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr  A.  Hayward 
respecting  a  passage  in  this  article,  in  which  his  name  occurs ; 
and  therefore  take  an  opportunity  here  of  repeating  what  we 
have  stated  to  him — that  neither  against  him  nor  against  any 
of  the  other  persons  named  was  any  distinct  and  personal 
charge  made,  because  we  were  not  in  possession  of  proofs  on 
which  our  charges  could  have  been  made  distinct  and  personal. 


Note  to  Article  VII  of  the  Number  for  Aprilj  1838. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  Lord  Melbourne  is  not 
the  author  of  the  *  Fashionable  Friends,'  which  we  mentioned 
had  been  ascribed  to  him. 


l^rinted  by  C.  Retmill,  Little  l^ultenejr  kifeet. 
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A. 

Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  new 
translation  of,  by  E.  W.  Lane,  265. 

Aram,  Eugene,  Dream  of,  119. 

Arctic  discoveries,  see  Journal  of  the 
R.  G.  Society  of  London,  273. 

Autograph  of  Shakspere  and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  his  name,  observations  on 
the,  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  321. 

B. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  works  of,  by  J.  Bow- 
ring,  467  ;  Bentham  and  Coleridge, 
468 ;  their  opposing  doctrines,  inHu- 
ence  of,  ib, ;  Bentham,  the  father  of 
English  innovation,  469  ;  his  place  in 
philosophy,  ib, ;  compared  with  Vol- 
taire and  Hume,  470 ;  inferior  to  the 
late  Mr  Mill,  as  a  metaphysician,  47 1 ; 
the  field  of  practical  evils  his  peculiar 
province,  ib, ;    how  first  aroused   to 

'  legal  abuses,  ib. ;  his  doubts  regarding 
Subscription,  ib,  472;  some  of  his 
earlier  works>  notice  of,  ib. ;  not  a 
great  philosopher,  but  a  great  reformer 
of  philosophy,  473 ;  his  method,  the 
method  of  detail,  ib,  474 ;  Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals,  &c.  quoted, 
475  et  seq,;  originality  of  Bentham, 
in  what  it  consisted,  477  et  seq,  ;  his 
deficiencies,  480  et  seq, ;  brief  re- 
view of  his  philosophy,  485  et  seq, ; 
the  practical  part  of  social  arraoge- 
roents,  the  field  of  Bentham*s  greatness, 
490  etseq. ;  his  labours  as  a  jurist,  494 ; 
the  principle  of  codification,  495;  the- 
ory of  Government  by,  496  et  seq, ;  the 
Utilitarian  Controversy,  501  et  seq.  ; 
Bentham  viewed  as  a  moralist,  503-4 ; 
opinions  of,  on  poetry,  ib,  505 ;  his 
style,  ib.  506;  his  claims  to  a  place 
amongst  the  intellectual  benefactors  of 
mankind,  506  {note), 

Biografia  di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  141. 

Blood,  Colonel,  daring  attempt  of,  to 
carry  off  the  crown,  449  et  seq, 

Bretons,  Les  Derniers,  352. 

British  Queens,  courts  of,  281. 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau, 
461. 

C. 

Canada,  Lower,  ordinance  to  provide  for 
the  security  of,  507. 

Cin^-Marsi  see  works  of  De  Vigny>  1. 


Courts  of  British  Queens,  281  ;  Eliza* 
beth,  and  her  times,  ih. ;  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  private  correspondence 
of,  it, ;  Elizabetnan  era,  sketch  of  the 
state  of  society  during  the,  ib,  et  seq, ; 
Leicester  and  his  accusers,  284 ;  charge 
of  murdering  his  wife,  not  clearly  pro- 
ven, ib,  285  (note);  Cecil  ultimately 
convinced  of  the  foulness  of  the  slan- 
der,  tfr. ;    portraits  and  character  of 
Leicester,  tfr. ;  state- era  ft,  and  king- 
craft,  the  intellectual  fashion  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  286;   Essex,  cha- 
racteristics of,  ib, ;   probable  motives 
which  induced  Elizabeth  to  sanction 
his  execution^  287 ;   Anne,  court  of, 
ih,;  diplomacy  of  the  two  reigns,  t'^. 
288;    courtiers  of  Anne,  tfr.    (note); 
Marlborough,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
basest  of  the.  tfr.  289;  his  daring  ge- 
nius and  profound  views,  290 ;  Har- 
lev,  born  to.be  a  courtier,  ib. ;  conduct 
of,  almost  justifies  the  cutting  compli- 
ment of  St  John,  tfr. ;  soon  became  the 
arch -favourite  of  Anne,  291 ;  Duchess 
of   Marlborough  and  Miss  Hill,   tfr. 
(note) ;    Harley,  political  abilities  of 
over-rated,    tfr.  292 :    resignation   of, 
followed  by  that  of  St  John,  ih. ;  tri- 
umph of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
tfr. ;  laurels  gained  by  Marlborough  in 
the  field,  tfr. ;  fortunes  of,  marred  by  his 
consort,  ib.  293 ;  contrast  between  this 
extraordinary  pair  in  their  old  age,  tfr. ; 
St  John,  appreciation  of  as  a  man  of 
letters,  tfr.  et  seq, ;  Horace  Walpole's 
opinion  of,  296;    bearing  of,  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  tfr. ;    cringing 
baseness  of  Harley,  ib,  ^97  (note)  ; 
comparison  between  St  John  and  the 
present  Lord  Stanley,  298  ;  talents  of 
the  former  as  a  negociator,  ifr, ;  private 
excesses  of^  299 ;  his  matrimonial  con^ 
nections,  efliscts  produced  on  his  cha- 
racter by,  300  (not») ;  St  John  in  re- 
tirement, 301  ;  writings  of,  302;  his 
eloquence,  testimony  to,  tfr« ;  his  con- 
versational powers,  tfr. ;  schism  betwixt 
himself  and   Harley,  308;    death  of 
Anne,  and  downfal  of    Bolingbroke, 
304  ;  fate  of  the  party,  reflections  on 
the,  tfr.  305  (note) ;  Anne*s  times,  the 
wits  of,  tfr.  et  seq, ;  Victoria,  court  of, 
307;    statesmen  of  the  present  day 
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compared  with  those  of  the  reign  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  308. 

D. 

Dease  and  Simpson,  narrative  of,  see 
Journal  of  the  R.  G.  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 373. 

Domestic  Service,  405. 

Don  Carlos,  tragedy  of,  by  Lord  J.  Rus- 
.  sell,  193. 

Durham,  Lord,  ordinance  of,  507 ;  dis- 
creditable war  of  words  in  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  concerning,  ib, ;  the 
Governor-general,  new  position  of,  ih, 
508 ;  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  ib,  509;  his  o£Sce  that  of  a 
p^ace-maker,  510;  Mr  Leader,  pas- 
sionate invectives  of,  remarks  on,  511 ; 
gain  to  the  Tories,  bitter  loss  to  the 
people,  512. 

E. 

Elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard, 
.  265. 

England  and  Britany,  Rural  Life  in,  352. 

English  Charity,  461. 

EsMis  de  Montaigne,  321.. 

F. 
Fashionable  Friends,  comedy  of  the,  193. 
Foot-ball,  a  Breton  game  at,  368  ct  teq, 

G. 

Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  265. 

Greece,  Pictorial  and  Descriptive,   &c. 

265. 
Guide  to  Service,  410. 

H. 
Head,  Sir  F.  B.,  works  of.  461 ;  Sir  F. 
Head,  conduct  of  as  governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  ib,  ;  class  of  writers  to  which 
he  belongs,  ib»  462 ;  his  travels,  cha- 
racter of,  ib. ;  his  tfxtreme  self-solici- 
tude, 163  ;  instances  of,  164  ei  seq, ; 

.  his  other  works,  lively,  flippant, 
and  superficial,  466;  gossip  concern- 
ing the  review  of  his  Bubbles,  ib. ; 
pamphlet  on  the  Poor-Law,  marked  by 
an  unfeeling  spirit  and  repulsive  tone, 
f6. ;  Sir  F.  Head,  and  his  successor. 
Sir  G.  Arthur,  ib, ;  Lord  Durham's 
administration  in  Canada^  wise  com- 
mencement of,  ib.  467. 

Hill,  Rowland,4«« Post  Office  Reform,225. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower 
of  London,   433;     a   short    History 

.  of  the  Tower  of  London,  ib, ;  asso- 
ciations connected  with  this  fortress, 
ib.  434;  locality  of,  ib.  ;  admission 
fee»  still  exacted,  ib. ;  the  Waiting- 
xoom,  and  Yeomen,  435-6 ;  Horse  ar- 
moury, description  of,  437  et  teg.; 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  fdwmerly  the  Spa- 

.  nish  armoury,  in  the  White  Tower, 
curiosities  contained  in»  443-4 ;  Lope 


de  Vega,  ib.  ;  Grand  storehouse,  445; 
extract  from  the  descriptive  catalogue, 
ib.  446  ;  Regalia,  447;  Guide-book, 
448  {note);  Blood,  Colonel,  his  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  the  crown,  449 
ei  uq. ;  prisoners,  notices  of,  457  et 
teq.  \  concluding  reflections,  460* I. 

Hood,  Thomas,  works  of ,  119;  the  gro- 
tesque, rules  and  limitations  of,  ib.  et 
teq. ;  Hood,  a  consummate  master  of| 
121;  comparison  between  and  Victor 
Hugo,  ib. ;  his  One  Novel,  ib. ; 
Midsummer  Fairies,  122 ;  Allego- 
rical Vision,  extracts  from,  ib.  et  seq. ; 
Lycus  the  Centaur,  faults  of,  124  ; 
Ode  to  the  Moon,  stanzas  from,  ib. ; 
Hood,  previously  known  by  his  Odes 
and  Addresses  to  Great  People,  125  ; 
The  Progress  of  Cant,  and  Whims 
and  Oddities,  ib.  ;  Hood,  Dickens, 
and  Hook,  126  ;  Camaby  Corre- 
spondence, 127 ;  The  Last  Man- 
128;  Stanzas  from,  ib.  et  teq,;  Law, 
glorious  uncertainty  of,  131  ;  Chan- 
cellor's Omnibus,  ib, ;  Trial  of  a  poor 
Italian,  extracts  from,  t6. 132;  Hood's 
Pictured  Puns  and  Whimsies,  speci- 
mens of,  134  et  teq.  ;  his  command 
over  character,  136  et  teq.;  Comic 
Annuals,  series  of  female  portraits  in, 
138;  the  Twips  in  Tylney  Hall, 
and  the  farcicu  personages  of  Hook 
compared,  139;  Unlucky  Joe,  140; 
short- comings  of  this  novel,  and  of 
Eugene  Aram's  dream,  causes  of,  140 ; 
Hood,  a  faithful  chronicler  of  the  ac- 
tual and  tangible,  ib,;  exemplified  in 
his  Sketches  on  the  Road,  i&. ;  a 
different  range  of  compositions,  no- 
tices of,  141 ;  a  Dream,  illustrated, 
ib.  ;  Animals  after  Landseer,  142; 
What  will  the  Whigs  do  next?  143  ; 
his  powers  as  an  artist,  144;  reminis- 
cences of,  ib.  145. 

Howitt,  W.,    Rural  Life    in    England, 
by,  252. 

I. 
Industrial  Series,  the,  405 ;  Guide  to 
Service  ;  Maid  of  all  Work ;  liive 
and  Let  Live,  i^. ;  Industrial  Series, 
chief  objects  of  the,  ib.;  anticipated 
benefit!  from,  406 ;  employers  aod 
employed,  ib.  407 ;  domestic  service, 
actual  state  o^  408,  et  teq.  {noi9)i 
Guide  to.  Service,  plan  of,  410 ; 
Maid  of  all  Work,  ib.  411  ;  sub- 
jection to  the  will  .of  another,  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  in  a  life  of 
servitude,  ib. ;  evils  from,  ib.  et  seq.  ; 
Norman  conquest,  effects  of  on,  414 ; 
English  servants  compared  with  those 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  416 1  saoeti- 
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cisiD,  influence  of,  417,  418  ;  com- 
mercial spirit,  tendency  of.  419 ;  do- 
mestic servants,  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of,  420 ;  books  written 
for,  42 1  et  aeq, ;  America,  domestic 
service  in,  428  gt  *eq, ;  English  do- 
mestics, the  means  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of,  430  ei  seq, 
India,  Penal  code  fof,  393. 

J. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  London,  373. 

K. 
Kurnic,  scene  at,  363  et  seq. 

L. 

Lea  Cornelia,  Les  Romans  et  le  Ma- 
nage, et  Histoiie  de  C^sar  Birot- 
teau,  73 ;  modern  French  fiction, 
spirit  of,  ib,  74;  employed  with  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity,  75 ;  old 
literature  of  France,  ib, ;  French  mo- 
narchy, 76  ;  Revolution,  effects  of^  77 ; 

.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  letter  to, 
quoted,  ib.  78 ;  Young  France,  literary 
position  of,  ib.  79 ;  pervaded  by  an  un- 
shackled spirit  of  inquiry,  81,  82;  fic- 

.  tioos  of,  83;  an  exclusive  literature, 
no  longer  exists  in  France,  i6. ;  amusing 
corroborations  of,  in  the  Vie  et  Ser- 
vice Militaires  of  Blaze,  84 ;  the  he- 
roes of  French  romance,  ib. ;  M6- 
decin  de  Campagne  of  Balzac,  ib. ; 
social  condition  of  woman,  confused 
notions  concerning  the,  85 ;  exem- 
plified in  Les  Meres  de  Famille, 
ib, ;  Sand's  Rose  et  Blanche,  a  more 
moral  tale  than  Ernest  Maltravers,  ib. 
86 ;  La  Femme  Heureuse  of  Nodier, 
analysis  of,  ib.  87  {note) ;  Custines* 
Mpnde  comme  il  est,  ib.  ;  its  coin- 
cidences with  the  plot  of  Ernest  Mal- 
travers,  ib.  ;  a  Deautiful  touch  of 
feeling,  quoted  from,  88 ;  Lc  Con- 
leiller  d'Etat,  ib. ;  French  writers  of 
fiction,  remarks  on,  89  ;  faults  of,  i&. ; 

.  causes  of  our  misjudgment  of,  90,  91  ; 
French  style,  criticisms  on,  ib.  ei  aeq, ; 
their  fictions,  moral  tendencies  of,  92  ; 
comparison  between  and  our  own  no- 
vels, ib,  et  eeq, ;  concluding  remarks 
on,  97,  98. 

Live  and  Let  Live,  by  Mist  Sedgwick, 
405. 

M. 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  private  corre- 
spondence of  thf,  281. 

JVlelboume  ministry,  poets  of  the,  1 93. 

Milne^s  Memorials  of  a  Residence  on 
the  Continent,  308. 

Midsummer  Fairies,  122. 

Modern  Wood  Engraving,  265 ;  the  means 


by  which  impressions  are  obtained  in 
copper  and  wood,  ih. ;  the  manner  of 
using  the  ink  in  the  two  arts,  266 
{note) ;  superiority  of  wood  over  cop- 
per in  the  production  of  black,  267  ; 
Charles  Knight,  great  impulse  given  to 
wood  engraving  by,  269  {note) ;  close- 
lining  and  cross-hatching,  i6, 270  ;  the 
printer,  an  important  party  in  the  pro- 
cess, ib,  ;  Hints  on  Decorative  Print- 
ing, by  Savage,  extract  from,  ib.  et 
eeq, ;  materials  used  in  wood  engrav- 
ings, 272,273  ;  casts  of  wood  blocks  in 
metal,  >6.  {note) ;  ori|^inand  early  his- 
tory of  wood  engraving  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  t6.  274  ;  living  wood 
engravers  and  designers,  notices  of, 
275  et  teq,  ;  French  artists,  superior- 
ity of  their  designs  on  wood,  cause  of, 
277  (^note) ;  present  article  and  its  il- 
lustrations, reasons  for  undertaking, 
278 ;  wood  engraving  an  occupation 
well  adapted  to  females,  ib.  \  notice  of 
several  engaged  in  the  practice  of  this 
art,  1*6.  \  list  of  the  illustrations,  ib, 
et  seq. 

Moliere,  oeuvres  de,  265. 

Moataigne,  Essais  de,  321. 

N. 
National  Tales,  by  T.  Hood,  119. 

O. 

Othello,  translation  of,  41. 

P» 

Paul  et  Virginie,  265. 

Penal  Code,  by  the  Indian  law  com- 
missioners, 393  ;  codification,  re- 
marks on,  ib,  394  ;  causes  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mission, ib,  395 ;  number  and  com- 
position of,  J6.  'j  the  firat  four  chapters 
comprise  generalities,  396;  the  re- 
maining twenty-two  treat  of  the  sepa- 
rate class  of  offences,  ih. ;  the  chapter 
on  ofiences  affecting  life  extracted, 
397  et  seq, ;  introductory  letter  to  the 
governor- general,  extract  from,  ib, 
403  ;  propriety  of  adding^  the  two  In- 
dian commissioners  now  in  Britain  to 
the  criminal  law  commission,  sug- 
gested, ib,  ;  notes  appended  to,  nearly 
as  voluminous  as  the  code  itself,  i6. ; 
proposed  code,  remarks  on,  ib.  404 ; 
attacks  on,  in  the  Calcutta  and  Lon- 
don press,  marked  by  a  bad  spirit,  ib. ; 
Mr  WatdL  part  taken  by,  in  Parlia- 
ment, a  subject  of  regret,  405. 

Pictorial  book  of  Common  Prayer,  265. 

Poems  of  many  Years,  and  Memo- 
rials of  a  Residence  on  the  Continent, 
by  R.  M.  Milnes,  308  ;  merit  of  ib., 
309 ;     The     Lay    of   the     Humble 


«»• ;  LioTa  [uorpein,  poems  >na  prose 
tales  by,  205;  Lioes  on  leaving  lul;, 
quoted,  ib.  306  ;  Lord  Mdgrave, 
claims  of,  Bi  a  slatesmsn  and  Dovelisl. 
ib. ;  accused  of  writing  Sketchei  of 
(he  Irish  SiBgs,  ib. ;  Spring  Hice,  dif- 
ference lietween  his  present  and  former 
repnIBtion,  ib,  207  ;  his  poetry,  speci- 
men of,  ib.  208  ;  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
trsDalationB  and  original  poems  by,  ib. ; 
quotations  fiom,  ib.  209  ;  bis  travels, 
and  illuttrBtioni  of  the  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  ib.  ;  Lord  Palmer- 
stoD  accused  of  iacapacity  by  his  far- 
mer friends,  210  ;  New  Whig  Guide, 
his  share  in,  210;  specimens  from, 
SIO;  political  holanj,  1815,  li.i  The 
Friendless  Islands,  a  sketch,  211  ; 
trial  of  Henry  Brougham,  ■  political 
Jia  6'ripTit,  ib.  et  leq. ;  Lord  Mel- 
boame,  comedy  by,  216)  Lioes  on  the 
Prospect  of  Peace,  by.  3iT ;  The 
FBshionableFrienda.ii.2t8;  as 
ID  a  hotel,  ib.  et  leq. ;  chief  meri 
the  piece,  221 ;  eitracl  from  il 
leq. ;  retrospect,  234. 

Pottage,   First  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee    on,   225 ;      Post   Office 

'  Reform,  by  R.  Hill,  ib.;  postage, 
present  rales  of,  legacies  of  the  late 
ivgr,  ib. ;  pamphlet  by  R.  Hill,  pub- 
lic feeling  in  regard  to  the  object 
of  the,  226 ;  petitions  (a  parliament 
in  favour  of  post  office  reform,  ib. ; 
imberfor'-  '       ' 


1  Cham; 


of,  i, 


inefficiei 


1  for  the 

functionaries  belonging  to,  their  1  ve  of 
secrecy,  it.  (bo(«)  ;  the  Pott  Circ-lar, 
227  ;  postage,  history  of,  ib. ;  it' 
tive  tablet,  228 ;  decrease  of  i 


tioD  lo  the  increiM  Id 
age,  339 ;  anomalits  of 
I  evidence  before  the 
e  House  of  Commons, 
Laomalietof,331,233i 
sspoDsibility  of,  232 1 

or  purlmned,  ib. ;  ad- 
1  Lichfield  concemiBg, 
at  Glasgow,  investlgt- 
em  of  theft  ip.  ib.  234 
Uce,  and  registered  let- 
lately  high  rate  of  pos- 
r  grievance,  ib, ;  effects 
1   evidence  before  the 
le  House  of  Commons, 
nggling  letters,  another 
lorbilant  postage,  245 
ouB  modes  of  evasion 
the  committee,  24 B  el 
ttq. ;    Iranmng,  abuses  of,  251 ;  post 
office  revenue  nearly  stitionary  for  Aie 
last  twenty  years,  252  (note) ;  diJTerent 
in  France  and  America.  3S3<<iDr(]; 
MrHill's  plan.  ib.  254 ;  evidence  at  Mr 
Dillon,  ib.  255  ;  Lord  Lichfield,  abor- 
tive attempt  of.  lo  impeach  ihe  accu- 
racy of  his  calculations.  256, 257  ;  an- 
ticipated increase  of  letters,  ib.  (nolt); 
extracts  from  the  evidence,  258  el  leq.  i 
■   existing  penny  posts,   proRti  of,   260 
{note)  !    private    agencies,  the  rate  at 
which  they  distribute  periodicals,  261 ; 

Eisl  circular,  extract  from,  ib. ;  Mr 
night's  evidence,  ib.  ;  compalsoiy 
payment  in  advance,  262  ;  evidence  of 
Captain  J.  Ben th am,  ib.;  concluiiing 
remarks,  263—64. 


Religious  lostruction  in  Scotland,  R«ports 
of  the  Commissiooers  on,  98  ;  Scot.t\atk 
and  EnglishchurcheatablishmeDts.  (A. ; 
doctrinal  articles  of  both,  Calrinistic, 
ib. ;  Ihe  government  of  different^  ib.  \ 
constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  kirk 
theoretically  a  spiritual  republic,  ib,  ; 
causes  which  led  lo  the  secessioa  ^n 
1734,  99  i  history  of,  ib,  lOO  and  note  ; 
Belief  8eces«on,  next  in  magnitude  to 
tbeseceders,  ib,  ;  work  on,  by  ttteB«v. 
Sir  H.  Moncrieff,  quotation  from,  t'A. 
101  (Rofc);  the  Secession  at  first  de- 
rided, then  feared  by  the  eatablished 
church,  102 ;  position  of  those  Sepa- 
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tbe    Scottish   dissenters,  104  (note); 
plans    of    counteraction    adopted   by 
Scottish  churchmen,  16.  105 ;  church- 
extension  scheme  *  favoured  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  106;  vacillation  of  the  Whigs, 
on  coming  into  office,  ib.  ;  royal  com- 
mission appointed,  107  ;  demise  of  the 
king,  ib, ;  rumoured  concession  to  the 
endowment  petitioners,  ib.  ;  the  effect 
of,  in  Scotland,  ib, ;  ministerial  scheme 
for  enlarging  the  endowments  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  108 ;  teinds,  history 
of>  ib.  et  seq.  {note)  ;  ministry,  conduct 
of,  114;  Scottish  dissenters,  firmness 
of  the,  115 ;  those  of  England,  move- 
ments of,   116;    conservatism  of  the 
Scottish  established  clergy,  117;  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  spirit  pervading  the, 
118;  growing  interest  respecting  the 
voluntary  principle,  ib* 
Hough  Notes,  taken  during  some  rapid 
Journeys  across  the  Pampas,  &c.  461. 
Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
Journal  of,  373  ;  survey  of  the  north- 
east coast  of  America,  completion  of, 
t^. ;  this  expedition  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, ib, ;   Dease  and  Simpson,  nar- 
rative of,  with  illustrative  maps,  ib,  et 
9eq. ;  importance  and  probable  results 
of  their  aiscoveries,  386 ;  Russian  Fur 
Company,  establishments  of,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  ib.  387 ; 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  number  and 
situation  of  its  establishments,  388  ; 
expedition  fitted  out  by,  for  forming  a 
station  in  Stikine  river,  16. ;  resisted  by 
Russia,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of 
1825,  389 ;  relinquished  at  a  loss  of 
more  than  20,000/.  to  the  company,  ib. ; 
negociation  opened  with  the  Russian 
cabinet  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  regard 
to,    ib. ;    discoveries    of   Dease    and 
Simpson,   commercial   advantages  of, 
ib, ;  Indians  in  this  portion  of  America, 
effects  produced  on,  oy  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  ib,  et  seq. ;  different 
tribes    of,    notices    concerning,    392; 
means  employed  for  the  introduction  of 
civilization   and  Christianity  amongst 
them,  16. ;  concluding  remarks,  ib. 
Rural  Life  in  England  and  Britany,  352 ; 
J^es  Demiers  Bretons  t6. ;  a  relish  for 
country  pleasures,  an  element  in  our  na- 
tional character,  253 ;  rapidlyspreading 
throughout  Europe,  ibi  {note) ;  increas- 
ing interest  in,  by  the  middle  classes  in 
England,  354 ;  popular  writers  on,  ib, 
355 ;   Hewitt's  Rural  Life,  eminetitly 
national,  356  et  seq. ;  field  sports,  de- 
scription of,  by,  quoted,  358  ;  gardens 
of  England,  359;  agricultural  labour- 


ers, state  of,  360;  midsummer  in  the 
fields,  361  et  seq, ;  scene  at  Kurnic, 
by  M>  Souvestre,  363  et  sea, ;  third 
part  of  the  Rural  Life  in  England, 
365 ;  Fairies,  chapter  on,  366 ;  con- 
temporary soothsayer,  367  {note) ; 
Breton  ^ame  at  football,  368  et  seq. ; 
concluding  remarks,  372. 

S. 
Sarpi,  Paolo,  life  of,  by  A.  Bianchi- 
Giovini,  146  ;   biograpny,  utility  and 
influence  of,  16. ;    spirit  in  which  it 
should  be  written,  ib, ;  Italy's  eminent 
men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century,  neglected  by  their  countrymen, 
ib, ;  Sarpi,  few  particulars  of  his  life 
hitherto  inown,  ib, ;  his  authority  cited 
by  theologians  for  and  against  the  re- 
formation, ib, ;  Brent's  translation  of 
his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
&c.  16.  et  seq.  (note)  ;  misconceptions 
and  misrepresentations  concerning  him, 
148  {note)  et  seq. ;  the  present  biog- 
raphy recently  inscribed  by  the  Papacy 
on  its  index,   150,   151 ;    birth   and 
parentage  of  Sarpi,  ib,  {note)  ;  lost  his 
father  in  infancy,  ib,-,  placed  by  his 
inoth^r  under  the  care  of  her  brother 
Morelli,  a  priest,  ib.;   displayed  an 
eager  thirst  for  learning,  152;  trans- 
ferred at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  care 
of  G.  M.  Capella,  of  Cremona,  of  the 
servite  congregation,  ib. ;  assumed  the 
cowl  when  only  thirteen,  ib. ;  probable 
influence  of  this  step  on  his  future 
career,  ib.;   his  eminence  as  a  theo- 
logical disputant,  ib, ;  honours  shower- 
ea  on  him  by  the  church  and  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  ib.;   proceeds  to  Milan, 
153;  hence  to  Venice  in  1575,  receiv- 
ed his  doctor's  degree  from  Padua,  ib, ; 
his  missions  to  Rome,  153 ;  his  inti- 
macy with  Sixtus  V,  and ,  other  emi- 
nent men,  ib.  ;   returns  to  Venice  in 
1588,  ih. ;  accused  of  corresponding 
with  heretics,  154  (note)  ;  repaired  to 
Ferrara    in   1598,    ib. ;    his    literary 
labours,  ib,  155  (note) ;  persecuted  by 
the  Papal  see,  ib, ;  resumed  his  studious 
and    retired   life,   ib. ;    his  scientific 
attainments,  ih,  1 56 ;  present  biography, 
quotation  from,  157  et  seq,  (note) ;  his 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  examined,  ib,  et  seq, 
(note) ;  intellectual  defects  of,  163-64 ; 
his  career  as  a  public  man,tfr. ;  Papacy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ib,  (note);  Paul  V,  charac- 
ter and  policy  of,  1 65-66 ;  Sarpi  recom- 
mends physical  resistance  to  the  senate, 
16. ;  was,  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
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ferdict,  the  soul  of  Venice,  167 ;  two 
manifestoes,  substance  of,  i6.  168;  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  ih,;  quotation 
concerning,  ih, ;  state  of  the  public 
mind,  ib.  169;  con  trover  sional  writ- 
ings of  Sarpi,  ik.  170 ;  doctrines  of, 
171  {note);  remarks  on,  172;  Rome, 
plots  of,  173-74 ;  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Sarpi,  175 ;  interest  evinced  for 
him  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  176; 
courage  displayed  by  him,  177;  his 
writings  posterior  to  the  interdict,  ib, 
(note) ;  merits  and  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent biography,  178;  estimate  of  Sarpi 
as  an  historian,  ib. ;  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  remarks  on,  179; 
extracts  from,  180  ei  »eq,  (note)\ 
political  character  of,  182-3;  deadly 
hatred  of  Rome  against  Sarpi,  true 
cause  of,  ib.  184;  his  character  as  a 
reformer  and  a  statesman,  185  et  seq. ; 
compared  with  Luther,  189  et  seg. ; 
last  days  of  Sarpi,  191  et  seq. ;  his 
death  and  treatment  of  his  remains, 
192-3. 
Scotland,  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Religious  Instruction  in,  98. 

Scripture  Illustrations,  265. 

Shaispere,  Observations  on  an  Autogr  iph 
of,  6cc.  321 ;  De  la  Servitude  Volon- 
taire,  ib.;  Essais  de  Montaigne,  i6. ; 
the  first  of  those  works  a  modern  shoot 
from  Florio's  Translation  of  Mon- 
taigne*s  Essays,  ib. ;  the  copy  which 
gave  rise  to  the  observations  belonged 
to  Shakspere,  ib.;  bears  a  fac-simile 
of  the  poet's  signature,  ib.;  orthography 
of,  different  from  the  modern,  t6. ; 
EreAch  ancestry  of  Hamlet,  improba- 
bility of,  ib.  322 ;  Shakspere  and  Mon- 
taigne, remarks  on,  ib. ;  biography,  its 
province  and  uses,  ib. ;  autobiography, 
value  of,  225;  Montaigne's  Essays, 
226;  social  state  of  man  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ib.  ei  seq. ;  Montaigne, 
parentage  of,  328 ;  his  father  and  bis 
own  early  education,  sketch  of,  ib,  329 
(note)  ;  effects  produced  by,  330 ;  his 
preference  of  the  law  to  the  camp,  ib. 
331 ;  visits  to  Paris,  ih, ;  appointed  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to  Henry  II, 
ib. ;  forms  a  lasting  friendship  with  La 
Boetie  author  of  La  Servitude  Volon- 
taire,  ib. ;  character  of  this  little  book, 
332 ;  Montaigne's  marriage,  ib. ;  after 
his  father's  death,  lived  chiefly  at  the 
family  chateau,  ib. ;  twice  elected 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  ib. ;  his  auto- 
biography, 333  ;  remarks  on,  with  ex- 
tracts, 334, 335  el  seq. ;  scepticism  of, 
239,  240;  apology  for  Raymond  de 
Sebonde,  341   el  teq.  ;    Montaigne, 


religious  belief  of,  345 ;  his  chateau, 
scription  of,  from  the  unpublished 
MS.  of  a  recent  traveller,  348  et  seq. 

Solace  of  Song,  265. 

Statistical  Society  of  London,  transac- 
tions of  the,  45 ;  remarks  on,  ib. ;  pro- 
gress of  statistical  knowledge,  retarded 
by  the  exclusion  of  opinions,  47  et  seq. ; 
committees,insufficiency,of52;minutes 
of  council,  Feb.  1837,  extracts  from,  ib. 
53  ;  paralysing  effect  of  the  exclusion 
principle,  on  the  council,  ib. ;  proofs 
of,  in  their  second  and  third  reports, 
ib. ;  extracts  from,  ib.  et  seq. ;  disre- 
garded by  Mr  Symonds,  58  ;  paper  by 
Mr  Porter  on,  abridged,  59  et  seq. ; 
arguments  in,  analysed,  65  et  seq. ; 
statistics,  definition  of,  68  ;  council  of 
the  London  Society,  inconsistencies  of, 
69 ;  prospectus  issued  by  the  provi- 
sional  committee,  quoted,  70, 71 ;  exa- 
mination of,  ib.  72 ;  Schlozer's  defini- 
tion of  statistics,  t6.  (note). 

T. 
Tovrer  of  London,  history  of  the,  433. 
Transactions  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 

London,  45. 
TylneyHall,  119. 

U. 
Uniform  P^nny  Postage,  225. 

V. 

Vigny,  Alfred  de,  works  of,  1  ;  present 
state  of  French  literature,  ib. ;  De 
Vigny's  genius  and  labours,  2 ;  one  of 
the  most  genuine  of  the  new  romantic 
school^  ib.  et  seq. ;  birth  aad  parentage 
of,  7;  early  displayed  a  passion  for 
military  glory,  8;  entered  the  royal 
guard  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  (b.; 
comparison  between  his  poems  and 
those  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo, 
ib. ;  Cinq-Mars,  the  historical  romance 
of,  his  first  successful  work,  i6. ;  scene 
laid  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII, 
9 ;  sketch  of  the  plot,  ib.  et  seq. ;  not 
free  from  the  faults  common  to  the 
romantic  literature  of  Young  Ffance, 
27  ;  general  remarks  on,  28, 29 ;  infe- 
rior to  its  successors,  the  Servitude  et 
Grandeur  Militaires,  and  Stello,  30; 
spirit  pervading  them,  30  et  seq. ;  based 
on  fact,  33 ;  outline  of,  ib.  et  seq. :  re- 
marks on,  39;  plays  and  poems  of 
M.  de  Vigny,  41 ;  the  narrative  more 

'  suited  than  the  dramatic  style  to  the 
quality  of  his  genius,  ib. ;  appreciation 
of  his  poetical  character,  ib.  $t  seq. 

W. 

Whims  and  Oddities,  119. 
Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  467. 
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